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PREFACE 


THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


Among  the  multitude  of  causes  which  concur  to 
tihpait  Health,  a*d  produce  Disease,  the  most 
general  is  the  improper  quality  of  bur  Food : 
this,  most  frequently,  arises  from  the  injudicious 
manner  in  which  it  is  pYepared ;  —  yet,  strange, 
"  passing  Btrtage,"  this,  is  the  oraly  one,  for  which 
a  remedy  has  not  been  sought ;— and  few  pcfrsofifc 
bestow  half  so  much  attention  on  the  preservation 
of  theit  own  Health,  —  as  they  daily  devote  to 
that  'of  their  Dogs  and'  fltorfees,       . 

the  observations  of  the  Guardians  of  Health 
respecting  Regimen,  &e.  have  formed  no  mori 
than  a  Catalogue  of  those  articles  of  JFood,  which 
they  have  considered  most  proper  for  particular 
Constitutions.  '*'.'■ 

Stffce  Medical  writers, have  "  iix  goodfefct  terms? 
Warned  us  against  the  pternksious effects  of  im* 
a3 


VI  PKEFACE. 

proper  Diet;  but — not  One,  has  been  so  kind, 
as  to  take  the  trouble  to  direct  us  how  to  pre- 
pare Food  properly. 

The  Editor,  has  endeavoured  to  write  the  fol- 
lowing Receipts  so  plainly,  that  they  may  be  as 
easily  understood  in  the  Kitchen  as  He  trusts  they 
will  be  relished  in  the  Dining  Room — and  has 
been  more  ambitious  to  present  to  the  Public,  a 
Work  which  will  contribute  to  the  daily  Comfort 
of  All — than  to  seem  elaborately  Scientific. 

The  practical  part  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
Kitchen,  is  certainly  not  the  most  agreeable ;  — 
Gastrblogy  has  to  contend  with  its  full  share  of 
those  great  impediments  to  all  great  improver 
merits  in  scientific  pursuits,  r— the  prejudices  of 
the  Ignorant,— and  the  misrepresentations  of 
the  Envious 

The  Sagacity  to  comprehend  and  estimate  the 
importance  of  uncontemplated  improvement— is 
confined  to  the  very  few,  on  whom  Nature  has 
bestowed  a  sufficient  degree  of  perfection  of  the 
Sense  which  is  to  measure  it; — the  candour  to 
make  a  fair  report  of  it  is  still  more  uncommon, — 
and  the  kindness  to  encourage  it— cannot  often  be 
expected  from  those,  whose  most  vital  interest  it 
is,  to  prevent  the  developement  of  that,  by  which, 
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their  oto  importance— perhaps  their  only  means 
of  Existence— may  be  forever  eclipsed — bo  as 
Pope  says-* 

"Alt  fear, — None  aid  you; — and  Few  understand.*' 

Improvements  in  Agriculture  and  the  Breed  of 
Cattle  Tiave  been  encouraged  by  Premiums ;  — 
(see  Note  under  (No.  19.)  and  under  (No.  59.) 
Those  who  have  obtained  them,  have  been  hailed 
as  benefactors  to  Sopietjr,— but  the  Art  of  making 
use  of  these  means .  of  ameliorating  Life,  and 
supporting  a  healthy  Existence — Cookery,  has 
been  neglected. 

While  the  cultivators  of  the  ravf  materials  are 
distinguished  and  rewarded, — the  attempt  to 
improve  the  processes,  without  which,  neither 
Vegetable  nor  Animal  substances  are  fit  for  the 
food  of  Man  (astonishing  to  say),  has  been 
ridiculed,— as  unworthy  the  attention  of  a  rational 
Being!!!  .       -  ,  '  •  a :  -     ;   .^  .; 

This:  most  useful*  Ait, — which  the  i Editor  ha* 
chosen  to  endeavour  to  illustrate,  because  nobody 
else  has— and  because  he  ktoew  not  how  he  could 
employ   some  leisure   hours  more  beneficially 

*  "  The  only  test,  of  the  utility  of  Knowledge,  if  its  promotftfg  the 
fcappinfiM  of  mankind  ."— Dr.  Sta  ax  on  Diet,  p.  90.         ,      >     . 


▼Ill  PB2FA0S, 

far  Mankind,— than  to  t^at^Ae^  to  comtrhie  tbe 
"utile"  with  the  "  Arf<*,"  and  to  increase  their 
pleasures,  without  impairing  their  Health  or  im- 
poverishing their  Fortune — has  been  for  many 
Years  his  favorite  employment,  and  "  The  Akt 

OF  INVIGORATING  AND  PROLONGING  LlFE*  BY 

Diet  and  Regimen,"  &c,  and  this  Work,— have 
insensibly  become  repositories,  for  whatever  Ob- 
servations h$  has  made,  which  he  thought  would 
make  us— Live  happy,  ana  Live  long. 

The  Editor  has  considered  the  Art  of 
Cookery,  not  merely  as  a  mechanical  operation, 
fit  only  for  working  Cooks — but  as  the  Analeptic 
part  of  the  Art. of  Phypc^1 

'«  Ifi>W4ttt  flteHisM*  febrfte  to stippbrt     < 
<,  «  Qf  iwmitalgw^^i^lieiHhftl  body  kpw 

a  Afhe^lthful  mind,  the  longest  tp  mainl^in." 

Armstrong. 

is  an  Occupation  —  neither  unbecoming  nor  »ui*- 
worthy  >  Philosophers  of  the  highest  class  :— such 
only;  «a*i  comprehend  its  Importance,  *--  which 
•aanouttts  4ro  Ad  tesMhan  hot  only  the  enjoyment 
of  the  -present  moment!  bat  the  mart  precious 


•  A  new  Edition  of  tjijs  is  just  published,  ty  Hurst,  Robin  so i}, 
nnd  Co.  Cheapside,  and  A.  Constable  and  Co.  Edinburgh. 


aoVantage,  of  improving  and  preserving  Health, 
and  prolonging  Life— which  depend  on  duly 
rcpl&mshmg  the  daily  waste  of  the  human  frame 
with  materials  which  are  pregnant  with  Nutri- 
ment, and  easy  of  Digestion. 

If  Medicine  he  ranked  among  those  Arts  which 
dignify  their  Professors — Cookery  may  lay  claim 
to  ah  equal,  if  hot  a  superior  distinction ;  — to 
ptxvent  Diseases,*— is  sorely  a  more  advantageous 
Art  to  Mankind,  than  to  dure  them.  "Physic 
<aans  should  begood  Codas^  at  least  in  Theory."— 
Dr.  MajH>eville  o»  Hypochondriasis,  p.  316. 

The  leaimed  Dr.  AafeOTHftOT  observes  in  page  3 
of  the  preface  to  his  Essay  on  AUment,  that "  the 
choice  and  measure  of  the  materials  of  which  our. 
Body  is  composed,  and  what  we  take  daily  by 
Pounds,  is  aft  feast  of  as  much  importance,  as 
what  We  take  seldom,  and  only  by  grains  and 
sTpatitofrfut.? 

Thbse  in  whoni-tfee  Organ  o*F  Taste  is  obtuse,— 
tfr  Who  hare  been  brought  ttp  m  the  happy  habit 
of  being  content  with  htnnbk  fare,««whose  Health 
is  so  firm,  that  it  needs  no  artificial  adjustment ; 
who  with  the  appetete  of  a  Cormorant,  haVe  this 
digestion  of  an  Ostrich,  ^iapd  eagerly  dqtouc 
whatever  is  set  before  them,  without  asking  any. 
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insensibly  become  repositories,,  for  whatever  Ob- 
servations he  has  made,  which  he  thought  would 
make  us— Live  happy,  and  Live  long. 

The  Editor  has  considered  the  Art  of 
Cookery,  not  merely  as  a  mechanical  operation 
fit  oqly  for  working  Cooks — but  as  the  Analeptic 


part  of  the  Art  of  PhysjU^  ,."-... 

i»J     J  '.      .    '   :     ■■.■■■'       '  ■■    K'j'I  :      l 

«  HfcW4e*t  fheflfeki*  fabrfte  to  support     • 
< , .         «  Of  mortal  mw,  **  U  betfthftl  body  kpw 
,  ,      "  A  healthful  mind, the Jongest  to  maintain." 

Armstrong. 

is  an  Occupation  —  neither  unbecoming  nor  utt- 
-worthy ,  Philosophers  of  the  highest  class  >~*uch 
<mfy;  «a*i  "comprekettd  its  Importance,  —  which 
•aa&outfts  to  *o  tesMhan  hot  only  the  enjoyment 
6f  the  present  moment;  bat  the  mors  ppeciou* 

r»«»  •  >  *  •  *  ,'  •      ■  ► 

*' A  new  Edition  of  tlys  is  just  published,  by  Harst,  Robinson,, 
and  Co.  Cheapside,  and  A.  Constable  and  Co.  Edinburgh. 
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The  leahied  Dr»  An  jbothnot  observes  in  page  3 
of  the  preface  to  his  Essay  o*  AUmetU,  that  "  the 
choice  mnd  mesfeure  of  the  materials  of  which  our 
Body  is  composed,  and  what  we  take  daily  by 
Pftundg,  is  at  least  of  as  much  importance,  as 
What  we  take  seldom,  and  only  by  grains  and 

Those  in  whom  Ae  Organ  of  Taite  is  obtuse,— 
ofr  who  have  been  brought  tip  in  die  happy  habit 
of  being  content  with  humble  fare,-**whose  Health 
is  so  firm,  that  it  needs  no  artificial  adjustments 
who  with  the  appetite  of  a  Gormoaant,  bafre  this 
digestion  of  an  Ostrich,  ****pd  eagerly  dqtouu 
whatever  is  set  before  them,  without  asking  any. 
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questions  about  what  it  is,  or  how  it  has  be€n 
prepared — may  perhaps  imagine  that  the  Editor 
has  sometimes  been  rather  overmuch  refitting  the 
business  of  the  Kitchen. 

"  Where  Ignorance  is  bliss, — 'tis  Folly  to  be  wise." 

But,  few  are  so  fortunate,  as  to  be  trained  up  to 
understand  how  well  it  is  worth  their  while  to 
cultivate  such  habits  of  Spartan  forbearance,— we 
cannot  perform  bur  duty  in  registering  wholefeomfe 
precepts,  in  a  higher  degree— -than  by  disarming 
Luxury  of  its  sting— and  making  the  refinements 
of  Modern  Cookery,  minister  not  merely  to  sen- 
sual gratification, — but  at  the  same  time  support 
the  substantial  excitement  of  "mens  sana,  in 
corpore  sano." 

The  Delicate  and  the  Nervous,  who  have  un- 
fortunately a  sensitive  palate,  and  hare  been 
accustomed  to  a  luxurious  variety  of  savoury 
Sauces,  and  highly  seasoned  Viands — Those 
who  from  the  infirmity  of  age  are  become  inca- 
pable of  correcting  habits,  created  by  absurd 
indulgence  in  Youth,  are  entitled  to  some  con- 
sideration—  and  for  their  sake,  — the  Elements 
of  Opsology  are  explained  in  the  most  intelligible 
manner. 
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By  reducing  Culinary  operations  to  something 
like  a  certainty,  an  Invalid  will  be  less  indebted 
to  chance,  or  the  caprice  of  careless  attendants, 
&c.  whether  he  shall  recqver  —  and  live  long, 
and  comfortably  — or  speedily— Die  of  Starva- 
tion in  the  midst  of  Plenty. ' 

These  Roles  and  orders  for  the  regulation  of  the 
business  of  the  Kitchen,  have  been  extremely  be- 
neficial to  the  Editor's  own  Health  and  Comfort- 
He  hopes  they  will  be  equally  so  to  others,— 
they  will  help  those  who  enjoy  Health,  to  preserve 
it  — *  teach  those  who  have  delicate  and  irritable 
Stomachs,  how  to  keep  them,  in  good  temper  — 
and  with  a  little  discretion  enablement  to  indulge 
occasionally,  not  only  with  impunity,  but  with 
advantage,  in  all  those  alimentary  pleasures  which 
a  rational  Epicure*  can  desire.    ; 
\  There*  is  no  Question  .more  frequently  asked — 
or  Which  a  Medical  man  finds  more  difficulty  in 
answering  to  the  satisfaction  of  himself  and  his 
Patient,  than  —  If  hat  da  you  with  me  to  eat  ? 

The  most  judicious  choice  of  Aliment  will  avail 
nothing,  unless  the  Culinary  preparation  of  it  be. 


*  For  the  Editor's  definition  of  this  term,  see  the  note  in  page  5 
of  the  following  Introduction. 
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-equally  judicious.  — H<>w  often  is  the  skill  df  a 
pains-taking  Physician  counteracted  by  want  of 
Corresponding  attention  tQ  the  preparation  «df 
Food  —  and  the  pbor  Patient,  instead  of  deriving 
Wotmshrtieht  —  is  distressed  by  Indigestion. 

Parmentier,  in  his  Code  Pharmaceutique,ht& 
given  a  chapter  on  the  prfe^attttion  of  Food  — 
some  of  flie  following  Beceipts,  We  olferfed&B  ah 
humble  attempt  to  'form  a  Tsbtt  of  A^penbi* 
to  the  Pharmacopoeia  —like  pharmaceutic 
prescriptions  they  are  precisely  adjusted  by  weigfet 
and  measure,  —  and  in  future,  by  ordering  such 
Receipts  of  the  Cook's  Obacle  as  appearadapted 
to  the  casef — the  r^cbveSry  of  the  patient  andrthfe 
credit  of  the  Physician,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
administration  of  Aliment,  —  need  no  longer-^- 
depend  on  the  discretion  of  the  Cook.  —  For  in* 
stance :  Mutton  Brofh,  (No.  490  or  564) ;  Toasl  and 
Water,  (If 6.  463);  Mb?  Gruel,  $$6.  67d>;«  B#jf 
Tea,  (No.'UIB)^  arid  P6h+able  S6u*,(No.252); 
This  concentrated  Essence  of  Meat — will  be  fdund 
a  great  acquisition  to  the  comfort  of  the  Army  — 
the  Jfavy  —  the  Traveller — and  the  Invalid  —  by 
dissolving  half  an  ounce  of  it  in  half  a  pint  of 
hot  water,  you  have  in  a  few  injnjutes,  half  a  pint 
of  good  Broth  for  three  halfpence* 
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He  has  also  circumatwtially]  cfeteij^;  tbt 
easiest*  least  expensive,  and  most  aalfcbrjoaa 
saefthods  of  preparing,  those  highly  finished  Soups 
^Sauee^Bagfouts — and  pi^w  ante  xelisbes^  which 
the  mpst  ingenious  f<  Officers  of  the:  Mouth/' 
hawe  invented  for  the,  amusement  of  thorough 
bred  "  Grands  Gourmands." 

JtJhas  been  his  Aim; — to  render  Food  accept- 
able to  the  Palate,  without  being  expensive  to  the 
Purse,  or  offensive  to.  the  Stomach — nourishing 
without  being: inflammatory,  and  savoury  without 
being  surfieitiiig^-^  constantly  endeavouring,  to 
hold  the  balancA  even,  between  the  agreeable  and 
the  wholesomer—the  Epicure  and  the  Economist. 

h*tki$Tntnj>  Edition,  whiqh4s  ahaosteqtirely, 
re-written,— He  has  not  printed  one  Receipt, —  thyt 
has  not  been  proved  m  Bis  own  £if  £fon,-*r  which 
ha«;  not  been  approved  by  several  of  the.  mo#t 
acoonnplis^ed  Cooks  in  thia  Kingdom — and  haa 
moreover,  been  eaten:  with  unanimous  applause 
by  a  Goaamittee  of  Taate,  composed  of  some  of  the 
moet  illustrious  (SastrophoHsts,  of  this  luxuriotw 
MMtopoMa.-i;  .;     ..;r 

The  Editor  haa  been  materially  assisted  by 
M*u  Hen  by  Osborne,  the.  excellent,  Cook  to 
the;  late  Sib  Jqswpu  Banks;  — that  worthy 


xit  preface; 

President  of  the  Royal  Society,  was  so  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject  the  Editor  was 
investigating  —  that  He  sent  his  Cook  to  assist 
him  in  his  arduous  task  —  and  many  of  the 
Receipts  in  this  Third  Edition,  are  much  improved 
by  his  suggestions  and  corrections.  See  (No. 
560.)  •> 

This  is  the  only  English  Cookery  Book  which 
has  been  written  from  the  Real  Experiments  of 
a  Housekeeper,  for  the  benefit  of  House- 
keepers,—which  the,  reader  will  soon  perceive, 
by  the  minute  attention  that  has  been  employed 
to  elucidate  and  improve  the  Art  of  Plain 
Cooker*,— detailing  many  particulars  and  pre- 
cautions, which  may  at  first  appear  frivolous— 
but  which  experience  will  prove  to  be  essential— 
to  teach  a  common  Cook  how  to  provide,  and  to 
prepare  common  Food  —  so  frugally,  and  too  per- 
fectly, that  the  plain  Family  Fare  of  the  most 
Economical  Housekeeper,  may  with  scarcely 
any  additional  trouble  —  be  a  satisfactory  Enter-* 
tainmentfor  «w  Epicure  or  an  Invalid;  !  :  . 

To  facilitate  which,  He  has  at  the  end  of  his 
work  given  Marketing  Tables,  showing  the 
time  of  the  year,  when  the  several  kinds  of  Fish 
•—Poultry — and  Feg<rta6fe*— are  Cheapest. 
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By  an  attentive  consideration  of  "  the 
Rudiments  of  Cookery,"  and  the  respective 
Receipts— the  most  ignorant  Novice  in  the  business 
of  the  Kitchen  —  may  work  with  the  utmost 
facility  and  certainty  of,  success,  —  and  soon 
become  a  Qood  Cook. 

Will  all  the  other  Books  of  Cookery  that  ever 
were  printed  do  this  ?  —  To  give  his  reader*  an 
opportunity  of  applying  the  test  of  comparison, 
he  has  given  a  list  of  upwards  of  Two  Hundred 
Cookery  Books,  (see  page  24)  —  which  he  pa- 
tiently pioneered  through,  before  he  set  about  re- 
cording these  results  of  his  own  Experiments ! ! ! 
Store  Sauces  and  many  articles  of  Domestic 
Comfort,  which  are  extravagantly  expensive  to 
purchase,    and    can    very  seldom   be   procured 
genuine  —  He  has  given  plain  directions  how  to 
prepare  at  Home  —  of  infinitely  finer  flavour,  and 
considerably  cheaper  than  they  can  be  obtained 
ready-made :  *—  for  example, 

Mushroom  Catsup,  (No.  439.) 
Essence  of  Celery,  (No.  409.) 

Anchovy,  (No.  433.) 

Sweet  Herbs,  (No.  417.) 

Lemon  Peel,  (No.  408.) 


Essence  or  Savour*  S*jce>  (No,  4jW,  W*d  44f, 
459,460.) 

—  Ginger,  (No.  411.) 

Cayenne  Pepper,  (No.  404.) 
Curry  Powder,  (No.  456.) 
Eshallot  Wine,  (No.  402.) 
Portable  Soup,  (No.  252.) 
Pickles,  &c,  &c,  &c,  and  see  page  119. 

Thus,  the  table  of  the  most  economical  Family 
may,  by  the  help  of  this  Book  —  be  served  with 
as  much  delicacy  and  salubrity,  as  that  of  a 
Sovereign  Prince. 
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THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


To  this  Fourth  Edition  are  added  One  Hun- 
dred and  Thirty  New  Receipts,  which  will  greatly 
improve  the  Comfort  and  Economy  of  all,  es- 
pecially of  Catholic  Families; — being  the 
best  methods  of  making 

Omelettes, 

Puddings, 

Maigre  and  Savoury  Pasties, 

Maigre  and  Savoury  Patties, 

Preserves, 

Tarts, 

Cakes, 

and  the  general  business  of 

The  Pastry  Cook  and  the  Baker. 
Also  an  easy  and  economical  Process  for  preparing 

Pickles  ; 
by  which  they  will  be  ready  in  a  fortnight,  and 
remain  good  for  Years, 
b 
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The  Editor  hopes  that  in  these  New  Receipts, 
the  quantities  of  the.  various  articles,  and  the 
processes  for  compounding  them,  are  described 
so  accurately  and  so  plainly,  —  that  the  most 
inexperienced  person  may  work  from  them :  but 
he  does  not  vouch  for  all  those  new  Receipts,— 
as  some  of  them  have  not  yet  been  proved  in  his 
own  kitchen. 
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The  following  Receipts  are  not  a  mere  mamwless 
collection,  of  shreds,  and  patches,  and  cuttings,  and 
pastings ;— bat  a  bond  fide  register  of  Practical  Facts, — 
accumulated  by  a  perseverance  not  to  be  sabdued,  or 
evaporated,  by  the  igniferous  terrors  of  a  Roasting 
Fire  in  the  Dog-days, — in  defiance  of  the  odoriferous 
and  caliiacient  repellents,  of  Roasting,  —  Rotting,  — 
Frying,  —  *"d  BroUmg:  —  moreover,  die  author  has 
submitted  to  a  labour  no  preceding  Cookery-Book- 
maker, perhaps*  ever  attempted  to  encounter— having 
eaten  each  Receipt,  before  he  set  it  down  in  his  book. 

They  hare  all  been  heartily  welcomed  by  a  suffi- 
ciently well  educated  Palate,  and  a  rather  fastidious 
Stomach ;  —  perhaps  this  certificate  of  the  reception  of 
the  respective  preparations — will  partly  apologize  for 
the  Book  containing  a  smaller  number  of  them,  than 
preceding  writers  on  this  gratifying  subject,  have 
transcribed,  —  for  the  amusement  of"  every  man's 
Master,"  the  STOMACH*. 


•  "  The  Stomach  is  the  Grand  Organ  of  the  human  afAjtfa,  mpon.the 
state  of  which,  all  the  powers  «nd  feelings  of  the  Individual  faptmA." — See 
HuifTSB'a  Culina,  p.  13. 

"  The  faculty  the  Stomach  has  of  communicating  the  impression*  made 

by  the  rarioai  substances  that  are  pit  into  it,  is  such,  that.it  seems  more 

like  a  nervous  expansion' from  the  Brain,  than  a  mere  receptacle  for  Food."— 

Dr.  Water  house's  lecture  on  Staith,  p.  4, 

B 
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Numerous  as  are  the  Receipts  in  former  Books,  they 
vary  little  from  each  other,  except  in  the  name  given 
to  them  ;  the  processes  of  Cookery  are  very  few,  —  I 
have  endeavoured  to  describe  each,  in  so  plain  and 
circumstantial  a  manner,  as  I  hope  will  be  easily  un- 
derstood, even  by  the  Amateur,  who  is  unacquainted 
with  the  practical  part  of  Culinary  concerns. 
-  Old  Hou sekee^iIrs  may  think  1  have  been  tediously 
minute  on  many  points,  whicli  may  appear  trifling;  •— * 
ray  Predecessors  seem  to  have  considered  the  Ri/*i* 
mekts  of  Cookery  quite  unworthy  of  attention. 
These  little  delicate  distinctions,  constitute  all  the 
difference  between  a  common  arid  an  elegant  Table, 
and  are  not  trifles  to  the  Youtsto  Hoxtsbkebprr,  who 
must  Warn  them  either  from  the  communication  of 
ethers,  —  or  blunder  on  till  his  own  slowly-accumulating 
and  dear-bought  experience  teaches  him. 

A  wish  to  save  Time,  Trouble,  and  Money,  to  inex* 
perienced  Housekeepers  and  Cooks, — and  to  bring  the 
enjoyments  and  indigencies  of  the  Opulent  within 
reach  of  the  middle,  Ranks  of  Society, — were  my  motives 
for  publishing  this  book; — (could  accomplish  it,  only 
by  supposing  the  Reader,  (when  he  first  opens  it,)  to 
be  as  ignorant  of 'Cookery, — as  I  was  when  I  first 
thought  of  writing  on  the  subject*. 

•  "  De  toutes  les  Connaissances  necesaaires  iThumanite  soaffrante;  la  pins 
agitable,  la  plus  importante  k  la  conservation  des  hommes,  et  k  la  perpetuite* 
de  toutes  les  j'onissances  de  la  nature,  c'est  la  parfaita  connaissance  des 
alimens  destines  k  farmer  notre  constitntion,  k  fortifier  tons  nos  membres,  a 
ranimer  ces  organes  destines  k  la  perfection  des  sens,  et  k  6tre  les  mediateurs 
des  talens,  de  l'esprit,  da  glnie,  &c.  &c. 

**  C'est  du  sue  exprime*  de  nos  finides  alimentalres,  qu'est  forme  le  tissu  de 
notre  fr&le  machine;  c'est  au  chyle  qui  en  provient,  que  notre  sang,  nos 
chairs,  nos  nerfa,  nos  orgaues,  et  tons  nos  sens,  doivent  lenr  existence  et  leur 
sensibiliteV* 
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,  1  have  done  my  best  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of 
my  fellow-creatures:— by  .a  careful  attention  to  the 
directions  herein  given,  the  most  ignorant  may  easily 
learn  to  prepare  Food — 'not  only  in  an  agreeable 
.and  wholesome, — but  in  an  elegant. and  economical 
manner. 

.  This  task,  seems  to  have  been  left  for  me,  and  I 
have  endeavoured  to  collect  and  communicate  in  the 
dearest  and  moat  intelligible  manner,  the  whole 
qC  the  heretofore  abstruse  Mysteries  of  the  Culinary 
Art;  which  are  herein,  1  hope,  so  plainly  developed, 
that  the  most  inexperienced  student  in  the  occult  Art  of 
Cookery,  may  pork  from  my  Receipts,  with  the  utmost 
facility, 

I  am  perfectly  .aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty,  of 
teaching  those  who  are  .entirety  1  unacquainted  with  the 
subject,  and  of  explaining,  my  ideas  effectually  by  mere 
Receipts.,  to  those  who  never  shook  hands  with  a 
Stew-pan. 

In  my  anxiety,  to  be  readily  understood,— I  have 
perhaps  been-  under  the  necessity  of  occasionally  re- 
peating, the  same  directions,. in  different  parts  of  the 
book :  bat  I  would  father  be  censured  for  repetition, 
than  for  obscurity, —  and  hope  I  shall  not  be  accused 
of  Affectation,  while  my. intention  is  Perspicuity. 

Our  neighbours  in  France,  are  so  justly  famous  for 
their  skill  in  the  affairs,  of  the  Kitchen,  that  the  adage 
says, "  As  many  Frenchmen,  as  many  Cooks  ;"  surrounded 
as  .they  are  by  a  profbeion  of  the  most  delicious  Wines, 
and  reducing  .Liqueurs  offering  every  temptation  to 
v  tender  drunkenness  delightful,  yet  a  tippling  French- 
man, is  a  "  ram.  avis." 

b2 
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They,  know  how  so  easily  to  keep  Life  in  sufficient 
repair  by  good  eating,  that  they  require  little  or  no 
screwing  up  with  liquid  Stimuli. — This  accounts  for 
that  "  taujours  gai9*  and  happy  equilibrium  of  the  ani- 
mal spirits,  which  they  enjoy  with  more  regularity  than 
any  people: — their  elastic  Stomachs,  unimpaired  by 
Spirituous  Liquors,  digest  vigorously,  the  food  they 
sagaciously  prepare  and  render  easily  assimilable,  by 
cooking  it  sufficiently, — wisely  contriving  to  get  half 
the  work  of  the  Stomach  done  by  Fire  and  Wifcter, 
till— 

"  Tha  tender  meraela  on  Ike  palate  melt, 
"  And  all  the  force  of  Cookery  ii  felt." 

See  Nos.  5  and  238,  &c. 

The  cardinal  virtues  df  Cookery,  "  cleanliness, 

FftUGALITY,  NOURISHMENT,  AND  PALATEABLEff£8S,* 

preside  over  each  preparation ;  for  I  have  not  presumed 
to .  insert  a  single  composition,  without  previously 
obtaining  the  "  imprimatur"  of  an  enlightened  and  in- 
defatigable «  COMMITTEE  OF  TASTE?  (composed 
of  thoroughbred  grands  gou  it  hands  of  the  first 
magnitude,)  whose  cordial  co-operation  1  cannot  too 
highly  praise ;  and  here  do  I  most  gratefully  record 
the  unremitting  zeal  they  manifested  during  their 
arduous  progress  of  proviag  the  respective  Recipes,  — : 
they  were  so  truly  philosophically  and  disinterestedly 
regardless  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  teeth  and  stomach, 
tha,t  their  Labour — appeared  a  Pleasure  to  them, — 
Their  laudable  perseverance, —  which  has  enabled  me 
to  give  the  inexperienced  Amateur  an  unerring  and 
economical  Guide,  how  to  excite  as  much  pleasure  as 
possible  on  the  Palate,  and  occasion  as  little  trouble  as 
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possible  to  the  Principal  Viscera,  has  hardly  been 
exceeded  by  those  determined  spirits  who  lately  in  the 
Polar  expedition  braved  the  other  extreme  of  tempera- 
ture, &c.  in  spite  of  Whales,  Bears,  Icebergs,  and 
Starvation.         - 

Every  attention  has  been  paid  in  directing  the 
proportions  of  the  following  Compositions,  not  merely 
to  make  them  inviting  to  the  Appetite,  but  agree- 
able and  useful  to  the  Stomach ;  —  nourishing  without 
being  inflammatory,  and  savoury  without  being  sur- 
feiting. 

1  have  written  for  those  who  make  Nourishment 
the  chief  end  of  Eating*,  and  do  not  desire  to  provoke 


•  I  wish  most  heartily  that  the  restorative  process  was  performed  by  as 
poor  mortals,  in  as  easy  and  simple  a  manner,  as  it  is  in  "  the  Cooking 
Animals  in  the  Moon,"  who  "  lose  no  time  at  their  meals ;  bat  open  their 
Jeft  side,  and  place  the  whole  quantity  at  once  in  their  stomachs,  then  shut  it, 
lilt  the  same  day  in  the  next  month,  for  they  never  iDdulge  themselves  with 
food  move  than,  twelve  tipies  In  a  year.'*— See  Bajlom  Mcnchauskn's 
Travels,  p.  188.  *  ... 

pleasing  the  Palate  is  the  main  end  ia  most  books  of  Cookery,  bat  it  is  my 
aim  to  blend  the  toothsome  with  the  wholesome i  for,  after  all,  however  the 
hale  Gourmand  may  at  first  differ  from  me  in  opinion,  the  latter,  is  the  chief 
concern ;  since  if  he  be  even  so  entirely  devoted  to  the  pleasure  of  eating,  as 
to  think  of  no  other,  still  the  care  of  bis  Health  becomes  part  of  that;— if  he 
is  Sick,  be  cannot  relish  his  Food. 

"  The  term  Gourmand  or  Epicethb,  has  been  strangely  perverted ;  it  has 
been  conceived  synonymous  with  a  Glutton,  **  ni  four  la  digestion,"  who 
will  eat  as  long  as  he  can  sit,  and  drink  longer  than  he  can  stand,  nor  leave 
his  cap  while  he  can  lift  it;  or  like  the  great  eater  of  Kent  whom  Fullbe 
.places  among  his  Worthies,  aqd  tells  ns  that  he  did  eat  with  ease,  thirty 
dozens  of  Pidgeons  at  one  meal,— at  another,  four  score  Rabbits,  and 
eighteen  Yards  of  Black-Pudding,  London  Measure !!!— or  a  fastidious 
Appetite,  only  to  be  excited  by  fantastic  Dainties,  as  (he  brains  of  Peacocks, 
or  Parrots,  the  tongues  of  Thrushes  or  Nightingales,  or  the  teats  of  a 
lactiferous  Sow: 

"  In  the  acceptation  which  I  give  to  the  term  Epicure,  it  means  only  the 
person  who  has  good  sense  and  good  taste  enough,  to  wish  to  have  his  food 
copked  according  to  scientific  principles;  that  is  to  say,  so  prepared,  that  the 
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Appetite,  beyond  the  powers  and  necessities  of  Na- 
ture;—proceeding  however  on  the  purest  Epicurean 
principles  of  indulging  the  Palate,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  done  without  injury  or  oftence  to  the  Stomach— <- 
and  forbidding*  nothing,  but  what  is  absolutely  un- 
friendly to  Health. 

This  is  by  no  means  so  difficult  a  task,  as  some 
gloomy  philosophers  (uninitiated  in  culinary  science) 
have  tried  to  make  the  world  believe— who  seem  to 


palate  be  not  offended— that  it  be  rendered  easy  of  solution  in  the  Stomach* 
and  ultimately  contribute  to  Health;  exciting  him  as 'an  animal,  to  the 
vigorous  enjoyment  of  those  recreations  and  duties,  physical  and  intellectual, 
which  constitute  the  happiness  and  dignity  of  his  nature."  For  this  illustra- 
tion I  am  indebted  to  my  scientific  friend  Apicius  Coitus,  Jun.,  with,  whose 
erudite  observations  several  pages  of  this  work  are  enriched,  to  which  I  have 
affixed  the  signatnre  A.  C.  Jun. 

*  "  Although  air  is  more  immediately  necessary  to  life  than  food,  the 
knowledge  of  the  latter  seems  of  more  importance;  it  admits  certainly  of 
great  variety,  and  a  choice  is  more  frequently  in  our  power.  A  very  spare 
and  simple  diet  has  commonly  been  recommended  as  most  conducive  to 
Health ;  but  it  would  be  more  beneficial  to  mankind  if  we  could  show  them 
that  a  pleasant  and  varied  "diet,  was  equally  consistent  with  health,  as  the 
very  strict  regimen  of  Arnard,  or  the  Miller  of  Essex.  These  and  other 
abstemious  people,  who,  having  experienced  the  greatest  extremities  of  bad 
health,  were  driven  to  temperance  as  their  last  resource,  may  ran  out  in 
praises  of  a  simple  diet ;  but  the  probability  is,  that  nothing  but  the  dread  of 
former  sufferings  could  have  given  them  the  resolution  to  persevere  in  so 
strict  a  course  of  abstinence ;  which,  persons  who  are  In  health,  and  have  no 
such  apprehension,  could  not  be  induced  to  undertake,  or,  if  they  did,  would 
not  long  continue. 

"  In  all  cases,  great  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  weakness  of  human 
nature ;  the  desires  and  appetites  of  mankind,  must  to  a  certain  degree  be 
gratified,  and  the  Man  who  wishes  to  be  most  useful,  will  imitate  the 
indulgent  Parent,  who  whilst  he  endeavours  to  promote  the  trne  interests  of 
his  children,  allows  them  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  those  innocent  pleasures 
which  they  take  delight  in.  If  it  could  be  pointed  out  to  mankind,  that  some 
articles  used  as  food  were  hurtful,  while  others  were  in  their  nature  innocent, 
and  that  the  latter  were  numerous,  various,  and  pleasant,  they  might,  perhaps, 
be  induced  to  forego  those  which  were  hurtful,  and  confine  themselves  to 
those  which  were  innocent."— See  Dr.  Stark's.  Experiments  on  Diet y  p.  80 
and  90. 
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hare  delighted  in  persuading  you,  that  every  thing  that 
is.  nioe  must  be  noxious ;  and  that  every. thing  that  is 
nasty,  is  wholesome. 

But  as  worthy  William  Shakespeare  declared  ha 
never  found  a  philosopher  who  could  endure  the 
Tooth-ach  patiently,  — the  Editor  protests  that  he  has 
not  yet  overtaken  one,  who  did  not  love  a  Feast 

Those  Cynical  Slaves,— who  are  so  silly,— as  to  sup- 
pose it  unbecoming  a  wise  man,  to  indulge  in  the 
common  comforts  of  Life  —  should  be  answered  in  the 
words  of  the  French  philosopher.  "  Hey — What— do 
you. Philosophers  eat  dainties?"  said  a  gay  Marquess. 
"  Do  you  think"  replied  Descartes,  "  thai  God  made 
good  things  only  for  Foots?" 

Every  individual,  who  is  not  perfectly  imbecile  and 
void  of  understanding,  is  an.  Epicure  in  his  own  way  — 
the  Epicures  in  boiling  of  Potatoes  are  innumerable  — 
the  perfection  of  all  enjoyment,  depends  on  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  faculties  of  the  Mind  and  Body  —  the 
Temperate  man,  is  the  greatest  Epicure,  —  and  the  only 
true  Voluptuary. 

.  The  Pleasures  or  the  Table,  have  been  highly 
appreciated,  and  carefully  cultivated  in  all  Countries  — 
and  in  all  Ages*, — and  in  spite  of  all  the  Stoics,— every 
one  will  allow  they  are  the  first  and  the  last  we  enjoy, — 
and  those  we  taste  the  oftenest,  — -  above  a  Thousand 
times  in-  a  Year,  every  Year  of  our  Lives  !!l 

The  Stomach,  is  the  mainspring  of  our  System, —  if 
it  be  not  sufficiently  wound  up  to  warm  the  Heart,  and 

•  See  a  carious  account  in  Cours  Gastronomique,  p.  145,  and  in 
Anacharsi*'  Travels,  Robinson  — 17^6-  —  Vol.  w.  p^58,  and  Obs.  and  note 
r  No.  493. 
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support  the  Circulation,  —  the  whole  business  of  Life* 
will  in  proportion  be  ineffectively  performed,  —  we  caa 
neither  Think  with  precision, — Sleep  with  tranquillity, — 
Walk  with  Vigour,  —  or  sit  down  with  comfort. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  proving,  that  it 
influences  (much  more  than  people  in  general  imagine) 
all  our  actions,:  —  the  destiny  of  Nations  has  often 
depended  upon  the  more  or  less  laborious  digestion  of 
a  Prime  Minister* — see  a  very  curious  Antedate  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Count  Zindendorff  in  Dodsley's  Annual 
Register  for  1762.    3d  Edition,  p.  32. 

The  philosopher  Pythagoras,  seem!  to  have  been 
extremely  nice  m  eating,— among  his  absolute  mjumc- 
tions  to  his  disciples,  he  commands  them,  to  "  abstain 
from  Beans.9' 

This  ancient  Sage,  has.  been  imitated  by  the  learned 
who  have  discoursed  on  this  subject  since  —  who  are 
liberal  of  their  negative  — and  niggardly  of  their  posi- 
tive precepts— in  the  ratio,  that  it  is  easier  to  tell  you 
not  to  do  this,  than  to  teach  you  how  to  do  that. 

Our  great  English  moralist  Dr.  S.  Johnson,  his 
biographer  Boswell  tells  us,  "  was  a  man  of  very  nice 
discernment  in  the  science  of  Cookery,"  and  talked  of 
good  eating,  with  uncommon  satisfaction.  "  Some 
people/  said  he,  "  have  a  foolish  way  of  not  minding, 
or  pretending  not  to  mind  what  they  eat:  for  my  part, 
I  mind  my  Belly  very  studiously  and  very  carefully, 
and  I  look  upon  it,  that  he  who  does  not  mind  his 
Belly,  will  hardly  mind  any  thing  else." 

The  Dr.  might  have  said,   cannot  mind  any  thing 

•  See  the  Sd,  3d,  and  4th  pages  of  Sir  Wm.  T*mpl*'»  £f»«y  m  tJjtf  CM* 
of  the  Gout  by  Moxq, 
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else  —  the  energy  of  our  Brains  is  sadly  dependent  on 
the  behaviour  of  our  Bowels •  —  those  who  say  lis  no 
matter,  what  we  eat  or  what  we  drink, — may  as  well  say, 
Tis  no  matter  whether  we  eat,  or  whether  we  drink. 

The  following  Anecdote  1  copy  from  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson. 

Johnson. — "  I  could  write  a  better  Book  of  Cookery 
than  has  ever  yet  been  written ;  —  it  should  be  a  book 
on  philosophical  principles.  —  I  would  tell  what  is  the 
best  Butcher's  Meat — the  proper  seasons  of  different 
Vegetables  —  and  then,  how  to  roast,  and  boil,  and  to 
compound/' 

.  Billy.  -*-  "  Mrs*  Glasses  Cookery  9  which  is  the  best, 
was  written  by  Dr.  Hill." 

Johnson. — "  Well,  Sir — this  shows  how  much  better 
the  subject  of  Cookery  t  may  be  treated  by  a  Philoso- 
pher! ;  —  but  you  shall  see  what  a  book  of  Cookery  I 


•  "  He  that  would  have  a  cleerMeod,  must  have  a  clean  Stomach."— 
Db.  Chbyns  on  Health,  8vo.  17«4,  p.  34. 

"  It  is  sufficiently  manifest  how  much  uncomfortable  feelings  of  the  Bowels 
afieot  the  Nervous  System,  and  how  immediately  and  completely  the  general 
disorder  is  relieved  by  an  alvine  evacuation."  —  p.  53. 

"  We  cannot  reasonably  expect  tranquillity  of  the  Nervoas  System, 
whilst  there  Is  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs.  As  we  can  perceive  no  per- 
manent soarce  of  strength,  hot  from  the  digestion  of  oar  food,  it  becomes 
important  on  this  account,  that  we  should  attend  to  its  quantity,  quality,  and 
the  periods  of  taking  it,  with  a  view  to  ensure  its  proper  digestion."  — 
Abshnsth  y's  Hut.  Obt.  8vo.  1817,  p.  65. 

t  "  If  Science  can  really  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  it  most  be 
in  this  department;  the  real  comfort  of  the  majority  of  men  in  this  country 
is  sought  for  at  their  own  fire-side;  how  desirable  does  it  then  become 
to  give  every  inducement  to  be  at  home,  by  directing  all  the  means  of 
Philosophy  to  increase  Domestic  Happiness!"— Syltestrr's  Philosophy 
of  Domestic  Economy,  4tb.  1819,  p.  17. 

t  The  best  Books  of  Cookery  have  been  written  by  Physicians :  — Sir 
Kknklmb  Digby  — SirTBBopoBS  Ma tbbnb  —  Professor  Beadlby  — 
Dr.  Hill— Dr.  Lb  Cointb  — Dr.  Huntbe,  Ac. 

b5 
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shall  make,  and  shall  agree  with  Mr.  Dilry  for  the* 
Copyright/' 

Miss  Seward.  —  "  That  would  be  Hercules  with  the 
distaff  indeed  !"  — 

Johnson.  — "  No,  Madam;  Women  can  spin  very 
well, — but  they  cannot  make  a  good  book  of  Cookery  * 
See  vol.  iri.  p.  31 1. 

Mr.  B.  adds,  "  I  never  knew  a  man  who  relished 
good  eating  more  than  he  did :  when  at  Table,  he  was* 
totally  absorbed  in  the  business  of  the  moment:  nor 
would  he,  unless  in  very  high' company,  say  one  wordr 

"  To  understand  the  Theory  ov  Cooketiy,  we  mast  attend  to  the 
action  of  heat  upon  the  various  constituents  of  alimentary  substances-  as 
applied  directly  and  indirectly  through  the  medium  of  some  fluid,  in  the  former 
way  as  exemplified/'  In  the  processes  of  Roasting  and  Boiling,  the  chief 
constituents  of  animal  substances  undergo  die  following  changes— the  Fibrtne 
u  corrugated,  the  Albumen  coagulated,  the  Gelatine  and  Osmazome  rendered 
more  soluble  in  Water,  the  Fat  liquefied,  and  the  Water  evaporated . 

"  If  the  heat  exceed  a  certain  degree,  the  surface  becomes  first  brown,  and 
then  scorched.  In  consequence  of  these  changes,  the  muscular  fibre  becomes 
opaque,  shorter,  firmer,  and  drier ;  the  tendons  less  opaque,  softer,  and  gluey  ; 
the  fat  is  either  melted  out,  or  rendered  semi-transparent.  Animal  fluids- 
become  more  transparent ;  the  albumen  is  coagulated  and  separated,  and  they 
dissolve  gelatine  and  osmazome. 

"Lastly,  and  what  is  the  most  important  change,  and  the  immediate  object 
of  ail  Cookery,  the  meat  loses  the  vapid  nauseous  smell  and  taste  peculiar  to 
its  raw  state,  and  it  becomes  savoury  and  grateful. 

"Heat  applied  through  the  intervention  of  boiMng  oil,  or  melted  fat,  as  in 
Frying,  produces  nearly  the  same  changes;  as  the  heat  is  sufficient  to 
evaporate  the  water,  and  to  induce  a  degree  of  scorching. 

"  But  wheu  water  is  the  medium  through  which  heat  is  applied — as  in 
Boiling,  Stewing,  and  Baking,  the  effects  are  somewhat  different,  as  the 
heat  never  exceeds  212°,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  commence  the  process  of 
browning  or  decomposition,  and  the  soluble  constituents  are  removed, 
by  being  dissolved  in  the  water,  forming  soup  or  broth ;  or,  if  the  direct 
contact  of  the  water  be  prevented,  they  are  dissolved  in  the  juices  of  the 
meat,  and  separate  in  the  form  of  Gravy." 

Vide  Supplement  to  Encyclop.  Brit.  Edin.,ro\.  iv.  p.  344,  the  Article 
"  FooiV'  to  which  we  refer  our  reader  as  the  most  scientific  paper  on  the 
H^ou)  that  we  have  seen. 
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or  even  pay  the  least  attention  to  what  was  said  by 
others,  till  he  had  satisfied  his  Appetite." 

The  peculiarities  of  his  constitution  were  as  great 
as  those  of  his  character :  Luxury  and  Intemperance 
are  relatiye  terms  —  depending  on  other  circumstances 
than  mere  quantity  and  quality.  —  Nature  gave  him  an 
excellent  Palate,  and  a  craving  appetite,  —  and  his 
intense  application  rendered  large  supplies  of  nourish- 
ment absolutely  necessary  to  recruit  his  exhausted 
spirits* 

The  fact  is,  —  this  great  Man  had  found  out,  that 
4&moJ>  and  Intellectual  Vigour9 }  are  much  more  entirely 
dependent  upon  each  other,  —  than  is  commonly  under- 
stood;— especially,  in  those  constitutions,  whose  diges- 
tive and  chylopoetic  organs  are*  capricious  and  easily 
put  out  of  tune,  or  absorb  the  "  pabulum  vita"  indolently 
and  imperfectly,  —  with  such,  it  is  only  now  and  then, 
that  the  "  sensorium  comwuue"  vibrates  with  the  full 
tone  of  accurately  considexative,  or  creative  energy. 

Thus  does  the  Health  always, —  and  very  often  the 
Lif  £  of  Invalids,  and  those  who  have  weak  and  infirm 
Stomachs,  depend  upon  the  eagre  and  skill  of  the 
Cook. — Ckir  Forefathers  were  sq  sensible  of  this,— that 
in  days  of  Yore,  —  no  man  of  consequence  thought  of 
making  a  day's  journey  without  taking  his  "■  Magister 
Coquorvm"  with  him* 

The  rarity  of  this  talent,  in  a  high  degree  —  is  so  well 


•  "  HeaJ*l*,'&e«B*y,  StieogtL  and  Spirits,  and  I  might  add  all  the  faculties 
of  the  Mind,  depend"  upon  the  Organ*  of  the  Body ;  when  these  are  in  good 
order,  the  thanking  part  is  most  alert  and  active,  the  contrary  when  they  are 
diatarbed  or  dfceawd."  —  Dr .  Cadooaji  on  pursing  Children,  8vo.  1757, 
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understood,  that  besides  very  considerable  pecuniary 
compensation,  his  Majesty's  first  and  second  Cooks* 
are  now  Esquires  by  their  office;  —  we  have  every 
reason  to  suppose  they  were  persons  of  equal  dignity 
heretofore. 

In  Dr.  Pegge's  "  Forme  of  Cury,"  8vo.  London,  1780, 
we  read,  that  when  Cardinal  Otto,  the  Pope's  Legate, 
was  at  Oxford,  A.D.  1248,  his  brother  officiated  as 
"  Magister  Coquin-e." 

This  important  post,  has  always  been  held  as  a  situa- 
tion of  high  trust  and  confidence;  and  the  "  Maowus 
Coquus,"  Anglice,  the  Master  Kitchener,  has,  time 
immemorial,  been  an  Officer  of  considerable  dignity, 
in  the  palaces  of  Princes. 

The  Cook  in  Plautus  (PseudolJ  is  called  "  Hump- 
num.  sercatorem"  the  preserver  of  mankind;  and  by 
Mercier  "  un  Midecin  qui  guerit  radicakment  detfx 
maladies  mortelles  ;  la  Faint  et  la  Soif." 

The  Norman  Conqueror  William  bestowed  several 
portions  of  Land  on  these  highly  favoured  domestics,  the 
"  Coquorum  Propositus," and  "Coquus  Reoius,." 
—  a  Manor  was  bestowed  on  Robert  Argyllon  the 
"  Grand  Queux"  to  be  held  by  the  following  service. 
See  that  venerable  Record,  the  Doomsday  Book. 
"  Addington— Co.  Surrey. 

"  Robert  Argyllon  holdeth  one  carucate  of  Land  in 
Addington  in  the  County  of  Surrey,  by  the  service  of 


•  "  We  have  some  good  families  in  England  of  the  name  of  Cook  or  Oftflte. 
I  know  not  what  they  may  think  ;  bat  we  may  depend  npou  it,  they  alt 
originally  sprang  from  real  and  professional  Cooks  j  and  they  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  their  extraction,  any  more  than  the  Butlers,  Perhers,  <**•** — 
Pkggjz,  Forme  ofCury,  p.  X&i* 
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'making  one  mess  in  an  earthen  pot  in  the  kitchen  of  our 
Lord  the  King,  on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  called  Dt 
la  Grwte,"  i.  e.  a  kind  of  Plum  porridge,  or  Watergruel 
with  Plums  in  it.  This  dish  is  still  served  up  at  the 
Royal  Table,  at  Coronations,  by  the  Lord  of  the  amid 
Manor  of  Addington. 

At  the  Coronation  of  King  George  IV.,  Court  of 
Claims,  July  12,  1820. 

"  The  petition  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
which  was  presented  by  Sir  G.  Nayler,  claiming  to 
perform  the  service  of  presenting  a  dish  of  Dt  la 
Oroute  to  the  King  at  die  banquet,  was  considered 
by  the  Court,  and  decided  to  be  allowed.*' 

A  good  Dinner  is  one  of  the  greatest  enjoyments  of 
human  life ;  —  and  as  the  practice  of  Cookery  is  at- 
tended with  so  many  discouraging  difficulties  *,  so  many 
disgusting  and  disagreeable  circumstances,  and  even 
dangers,  we  ought  to  have  some  regard  for  those  who 
encounter  them,  to  procure  us  pleasure,  and  to  reward 
their  attention,  by  rendering  their  situation  every  way 
as  comfortable  and  agreeable  as  we  can.  Mere  money 
is  a  very  inadequate  compensation  to  a  complete 
Cook  ;  —  he  who  has  preached  Integrity  to  those  in  the 


•  It  is  wid,  there  are  seven  chance*  against  even  the  most  simple  dish 
being  presented  to  the  Mouth  in  absolute  perfection  ;  fur  instance  a  Lm 
of  Mutton. 

1st. — The  Mutton  most  be  good, 

2d.  — •  Must  have  been  kept  a  good  time, 

3d.—  Matt  be  roasted  at  a  good  fire, 

4th — By  a  food  Cook, 

5th.— Wbo  mast  be  in  good  temper, 
.  6di.  —  With, all  this  felicitous  combination  yon  mast  have  good  lack,  and 

7th.  —  Good  Appetite.— The  Meat,  and  the  months  which  are  to  eat  lev 
mast  be  ready  for  ea»ch  other,  at  the  same  moment. 
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Kitchen, — (see  "  Advice  to  Cooks'9)  may  be  permitted  to 
recommend  Liberality  to  those  in  the  Parlour ;  —  they 
are  indeed  the  sources  of  each  other. 

Depend  upon  it,  "  True  Setf'-Leve  and  Social — are  the 
same  ;"  "  Do  as  you  would  be  dene  by  ;"  give  those  you 
are  obliged  to  trust,  every  inducement  to  be  honest,  — 
and  no  temptation  to  play  tricks. 

When  you  consider  that  a  good  servant  eats9  no 
more  than  a  bad  one,  —  how  much  waste  is  occasioned 
by  provisions  being  dressed  in  a  slovenly  and  unskilful 
manner — and  how  much  a  good  Cook  (to  whom  the 
conduct  of  the  Kitchen  is  confided)  can  save  you  by 
careful  management  —  no  Housekeeper  will  hardly 
deem  it  an  unwise  speculation, —  it  is  certainly  an  ami- 
able experiment, — to  invite  the  Honesty  and  Industry  of 
domestics,  by  setting  them  an  example  of  Liberality  >  *-*- 
at  least,  show  them;  that  "  according  to  their  Pains, 
mil  he.  their  Gains."  But  trust  not  your  servants  with 
the  secret  of  their  own  strength ;  —  Importance  of  my 
kind,  being  what  human  frailty  is  least  able  to  bear. 

Avoid  all  approaches  towavds  Familiarity,  which  to 


•  To  .guard  against  "  la  gourmandise,"  of  the  second  table,  "  provide 
each  of  your  servants  with  a  large  pajp  of  spectacles  of  the  highest  magnifying 
power,  and  never  permit  them  to  sit  down  to  any  meal  without  wearing 
them;  they  'are  as  necessary,  and  as  useful  in  a  Kitchen  as  Pots  and 
Kettles :  they  will  make  a  Lark  look  as  large  as  a  Fowl,  a  Goose  as  big  as 
a  Swan,  a  Leg  of  Mutton  as  large  as  a  Hind  Quarter  of  Beef;  a  twopenny 
loaf  as  large  as  a  quartern ;"  and  as  Philosophers  assure  yon  that  Pain 
even  is  only  imaginary,  we  may  justly  believe  the  same  of  Hunger. 
Thus,  if  a  servant  who  eats  no  more  than  one  pound  of  food,  imagines,  by 
the  aid  of  these  glasses,  that  he  has  eaten  three  pounds,  his  hunger  will 
be  as  futty  satisfied —  and  the  Addition  to  your  Optician's  Account,  will 
soon  be  overpaid  by  the  Subtraction  from  your  Butcher's  and  Baker*!.—  IAft 
of  Col.  Hanger,  vol.  ii.  p.  159. 
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ft  proverb  is  accompanied  by  Contempt,  and  soon 
breaks  the  neck  of  obedience* 

Servants  are  more  likely  to  be  praised  into  good  eon* 
duct  —  than  scolded  out  of  bad  —  always  commend 
them  when  they  do  right  —  to  cherish  the  desire  of 
pleasing  in  them,  you  must  show  them  that  you  are 
pleased :  — 

"  Be  to  their  Faults  a  little  blind, 
"  And  to  their  Virtues  very  kind." 

By  such  conduct, — ordinary  Servants,  will  often 
be  converted  into  Good  ones; — few  so  hardened,  as 
not  to  feel  gratified  when  they  are  kindly  and  liberally 
treated. 

It  is  a  good  Maxim  to  select  Servants  not  younger 
than  thirty,—  before  that  age,  however  comfortable 
you  may  endeavour  to  make  them,  their  want  of  expe- 
rience, and  the  Hope  of  something  still  better —  prevents 
their  being  satisfied  with  their  present  state.  —  After, 
they  have  had  the  benefit  of  experience,  if  they  are 
tolerably  comfortable,  they  will  endeavour  to  deserve 
the  smiles  of  even  a  moderately  kind  master,  for  Fear 
they  may  change  for  the  worse. 

Life  may  indeed  be  very  fairly  divided  into  the  seav 
sons  of  Hope  and  Fear.  In  Youth,  we  hope  every 
thing  may  be  right  ; — in  Age,  we  fear  every  tMng  will  be 
wrong. 

Do   not.  ^charge    a  good  servant  for  a    slight 


"  Bear  and  forbear,  that  preached  the  stoic  nges, 
And  in  two*  words,  include  the  tense  of  pages."— pop*. 

Human  nature,  is  the  same  in  ali  stations  ; 
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—  if  you  can  convince  your  Servants,  that  you  have  a 
generous  and  considerate  regard  for  their  Health  and 
Comfort  —  why  should  You  imagine  that  They  will  be 
insensible  to  the  good  they  receive  ? 

A  Benevolent  old  Gentlewoman  told  us  that  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  she  allowed  her  servants 
(three  in  number)  half  a  Crown  to  purchase  any  thing 
they  pleased  for  Supper  —that she  was  sure,  that  she 
saved  much  more  than  double  that  sum  by  the  general 
Economy  which  this  provision  for  their  comfort  induced 
her  domestics  to  observe. 

Impose  no  commands  but  what  are  reasonable,  —  nor 
reprove  but  with  justice  and  temper  —  the  best  way  to 
ensure  which,  is . —  never  to  Lecture  them,  till  at, least  one 
day,  after  they  hate  offended  you. 

If  they  have  any  particular  hardship  to  endure  in 
your  service,  — let  them  see  that  you  are  concerned  for 
the  necessity  of  imposing  it. 

If  they  are  Sick, — remember  you  are  their  Patron  as 
well  as  their  Master,  —  not  only  remit  their  labour, 
but  give  them  all  the  assistance  of  Food,  Physic, 
and  every  comfort  iu  your  power.  —  Tender  assiduity 
about  an  Invalid  is  half  a  Cure,  —  it  is  a  balsam  to 
the  Mind,  which  has  a  most  powerful  effect  on  the 
Body,  —  sooths  the  sharpest  Pains,  and  strengthens 
beyond  the  richest  Cordial. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  Expenses  of  a 
Femalb  Servant — was  sent  to  us  by  an  experienced 
Housekeeper — 

They  are  often  expected  to  find  their  own  Tea 
and    Sugar,  —  which    with   sober    servants    is   the 
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jnoat  conrfortabk   meal   they   have  — and  will   re- 
quire 

Half  a  po«sd  of  Tea,  per  asoitf*. •••••....,....•  ^ 

Ditto    Ditto     Sagar,  jier  week \f*rmmm  3W  0 

4  pair  of  Shots,  jW  wmw 0  18  0 

*  pair  of  black  worsted  Stockings   •• .......  0    4  0 

2  pair  of  white  Cotton       Do. ....* . 050 

-  £  Gowns * • . 1  10  0 

6  Aprons— 4  cheek,  S  white  .M 0  JO  0 

6  Caps... 0  10  Q 

A  Bonnet,  a  Shawl  or  Cloak,  Pattens,  Ac.  Bibasds,  Handler- 

drfefi,  Pies,  Needles,  Threads;  Thimbles,  Sdt»anf  and  other 
working  tools, —  Stays,  Stay-tape,  and  Buckram,  &c  Ste ft    0    0 

£0:8:0 

Besides  these,  She  has  to  make  a  shift  and  boy  pet- 
ticoats, pocketg,  and  many  other  articles. 

We  aprjeal  to  the  neatest  managing  and  most  economical 
Housewife,  to  inform  us  how  this  can  be  done, — and 
how  much  a  poor  Girl  will  have  remaining  to  place  to 
her  account  in  the  SavikgBavk, — for  helps*  Sickness, 
— when  Out  of  Place, —  and  for  her  support  in  Old  Agtt 

—  Here, — is  the  source, — of  the  swarms  of  distressed 
Females  which  we  daily  meet  in  our  streets.. 

Ye,  who  think  that  to  protect  and  encourage  Virtue f  t-> 
is  the  best  preventive  from  Vice, — give  your  Female  Ser- 
vants liberal  wages:  . 

"  Charity  should  begin  at  home,"  —  "  Prevention 
is  preferable  to  Cure,"  but  I  have  no  objection  4o  see 
your  names  ornamenting  the  Lists  of  Subscribers  to 
Foundling  Hospitals,  and  Female  Penitentiaries  •• 


*  Much  real  reformation  might  be-  effected,  and  most  gratefiil  services 
obtained,  if  Families  which  consist  wholly  of  Females,  would  take  servant* 
recommended  from  the  Magdalen  —  Penitcntiary— -or  Guardian  — 
who  seek  to  be  restored  to  virtuous  society. 

"  Female  servants  who  pursue  an  honest  coarse  -**  have  to  travel  in  their 
"peculiar  orbit,  through  a  more  powerfully  resistiog  medium  than  perhaps  any 
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"  To  say  nothing  of  the  deleterious  vapours  and 
pestilential  exhalations  of  the  charcoal,  which  soon 
undermine  the,  health  of  the  heartiest,  the  glare  of  a 
scorching. .fire*  and. the. smoke,  so  baneful  to  the  eyes 
and  the  complexion,  are  continual  and  inevitable 
dangers;-— and  a. Cook  must  live  in  the  midst  of  them, 
as  a  Soldier  -on  the  field  of  battle,  surrounded  by 
bullets,  and  bombs,  and  Cong  rev  e's  rockets;  —with 
this  only  difference,  that  for  the  first,  every  day  is  a 
fighting  day,  that  her  warfare  is  almost  always  without 
glory,  and  most  praiseworthy  achievements  pass  not 
only  without  reward,  but.  frequently  without  even 
Thanks; — for  the  most, consummate  Cook  is,  alas) 
seldom  noticed  by  the  master,  or  heard  of  by  the 
guests;  who,  while  they  are  eagerly  devouring  his 
Turtle,  and  drinking  his;Wine»  —  care  very  little  whq 
dressed  the  one,  or  sent  the  other."  -—Abnanach  dtp 
Gourmands. 

This  observation  applies  especially  to  the  Secokd 
Cook,  or  first  Kitchen  Maid,  in.  large  families,  who 
have  by  far  the  hardest  place  in  the  house,  and  are 


other  class  of  people  in  civilized  Life,,— they  should  Be  treated  with  some-- 
tMtrg  like  Christian  kindness  — ►  fo»  want  of  this  ~~  a  mult  which  might  artbe 
time  h*ve  been,  easily  amended— has  become  the  source  of  interminable 
sorrow." 

"  By  the  clemency  and  benevolent  Interference  of  twe  mistresses  known 
to  the  writer,  two  servants  have  become  happy  wives,  who,  had  they  been  U 
some  situations,  would  have  been  literally  Outcasts" 

A  most  laudable  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Female 
Servants,  by  a    gratuitous  Registry,   and   by  Rewards,   was   instituted 

JPlaos  of  which  may  be  had  gratis  at  the  Society's  House,  No.  10,  Hatton 
Garden.  The  above,  is  an  extract  from  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Watkins's 
Bints  to  Head*  of  Families— *  work  well  deserving  their  attentive  cou- 
sideraiioiu 
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worse  paid,  and  tfuly  verify  the  old  adage,  "  tkt  more 
work,  the  less  "wages"  —  If  there  is  any  thing  right,  the* 
Cook  has  the  praise — when  there  i*  any  thing  wrong, 
as  surely  the-  KiicJten  maid  has,  the  blame.  —  Bo  it 
known,  then,  to  honest  John  Bull,  that  this  humble 
domestic,  is  expected  by  the  Cook  to  take  the  entice 
management  of  all  Roasts  and  Boils,  Fish  and  Veger 
tables — i.  e.  the  principal  part  of  an  Englishman's 
dinner. 

The  Master,  who  wishes,  to  enjoy  the  rare  luxury, 
of. a  table  regulady  well  served  in  the  best  style,,  mutt 
treat  his  Cook  as  his  friend,  —  watch  over  her  Health;* 


♦The  greatest  care  should  be  taken,  by  the  nan  of  fashion,  that  hit  Cook* 
health  be  preserved :  -7- one  hundredth  part  of  the  attention  usually  bestowed 
on  his  dog,  or  his  horse,  will  suffice  to  regulate  her  animal  system . 

"  Cleanliness,  and  a  proper  ventilation  to  carry  off  smoke  and  steatt, 
should  be  particularly  attended  to  in  the. construction  of  a  kitchen;— the 
grand  scene  of  action,  the  tlre-piace,  rtiouia  be  placed  where  it  may  receive 
plenty  of  light :  —  hitherto  the  contrary  has  prevailed,  and  the  poor  CoehJ  Is 
continually  basted  with  her  own  perspiration,"— .4.  Cr  Just. 

"  The  most  experienced  artists  in  Cookery  cannot  be  certain  of  thehr 
workr  without  Tasting :  —  they  must  be  incessantly  Tasting.  —The  Spoon  of  a 
good  Cook,  is  continually  passing  from  the  Stewpan  to  his  Tongue;  —  nothing, 
but  frequent  Tasting  his  Sauces,  Ragouts,  &e.,  can  discover  to  him  what 
progress  they  have  made,  or  enable  him  to  season  A  Soup  with  any 
certainty  of  success: — bis  Palate,  therefore,  most  be  in  the  highest  state  of 
v  excitability,  that  the  least  fault  may  be  perceived  in  an  instant. 

"  But,  alas!  the  constant  empyrenmatic  fumes  of  the  stoves,  the  necessity 
of  frequent  drinking,  and-  often  of  bad  beer,  to  moisten  a  parched  throat ;  — 
in  short,  every  tiring  around  him  conspires  quickly  to  vitiate  the  organs  of 
taste ;  the  palate  becomes  blunted,  its  quickness  of  feeling  and  delicacy,  on 
which  the  sensibility  of  the  organs  of  taste  depends,  grows -daily  more  obtuse, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  gustatory  nerves  become  quite  onexcitable. 

**  I*  you  find  your  Cook  neglect  his  business,— that  his  Bagowts 
are  too  highly  spiced  or  salted,  and  his  cookery  has  too  much  of  the  "  ham* 
go&t,"— you  may  be  sure  that  his  Index  of  Taite  wants  regulating,— his 
Palate  has  lost  its  sensibility,— and  it  is  high  time  to  call  In  the  assistance  of 
the  Apothecary. 

.    "  *  JPvrger  invent*  is  the  grand  Maxim  in  ail  Kitchens  where  le  Maiirt 
d'Hdtel  has  any  regard  for  the  reputation  of  hi?  table.  Let  Bonnes  Homme* 
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with  the  tenderest  care,  and  especially,  be  sure,  her 
Taste  does  not  suffer  from  her  Stomach  being  deranged 
by  Bilious  Attacks. 

Besides  understanding  the  management  of  the 
Spit,  —  the  Stewpan,  —  and  the  Rolling  Pin,  a  Com- 
plete Cook  must  know  how  to  go  to  Market,  write 
legibly,  and  keep  Accounts  accurately.  In  well  re- 
gulated Private  Families,  the  most  convenient  custom 
seems  to  be,  that  the  Cook  keep  a  house-book,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  miscellaneous  articles  she 
purchases  —  and  the  Butcher's,  —  Baker's,  —  Butter- 
man  s, — Green-grocer's,  Fishmonger's, — Milkman's  — 
and  Washing  Bills  are  brought  in  every  Monday; 
these  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Cook  to  examine,  before  she 
presents  them  to  her  employer  every  Tuesday  morning 
to  be  discharged. 

Th*  advantage  of  paying  such  bilk  weekly,  is.  incal- 
culable ;•  among  others  —  the  constant  check  it  affords 
against  any  excess  beyond  the  sum  allotted  for  defray- 


de  Boucbe^mbmit  to  the  operation,  without  a  murmar ;— -to  bind  others,  it 
jfcoald  be  made  the  first  condition  jn  hieing.  them.  Those  who  refuse,— 
prove  they  were  not  born  to  become  Masters  of  their  Art  j— and  their  indif- 
ference to  Fume,  will  rank  them,  as  they  deserve,  among  those  stupid 
Slaves,  who  pass  their  lives  as  in  much  obscurity  as  their  own  stewpans." 

To  the  preceding  observations  from  the  "Almanack  des  Gourmands," 
we  may  add,  that  the  Mouthician  will  have  a  still  better  chance  of  success,  if 
he  can  prevail  on  his  master  to  observe  the  same  regime  which  he  orders  for 
^is .  Cook,— -or,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  awaken  an  idle  Appetite,  by 
reading  the  Index  to  a  Cookery  Book,  or  an  additional  uee  of  the  Fepper-Box 
and  Salt-Cellar— rather  seek  it  from  Abstinence,  or  Exercise— the  philoso- 
phical Gourmand  will  consider  that  the  edge  of  our  Appetite  is  generally 
.keen,  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  our  other  habits— let  him  attentively 
peruse  our  "  Peptic  Precepts,"  &c,  which  briefly  explain  the  Art  of 
refceshing  the  Gustatory  Nerves— and  of  Invigorating  the  whole  System.— See 
in  the  following  Chapter  on  Invitations  to  Dinner— A  Recipe  to, 
jpake  Forty  P«r?stai.tic  Pb**pa.d*r$, 
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Lag  them,  and  the  opportunity  it  gives  of  correcting 
increase  of  expanse  in  one  Week  by  a  prudent  retrench- 
ment in  the  next;  "If  you  would  live  even  with  the 
world,  calculate  you?  expenses  at  half  your  Income — if 
you  would  grow  rick,  at  one-third"  —  See  Bacoh's 
Essays. 

See  "  Ten  Minutes9  Adobe  on  the  Management  of 
Income,  Hatchard,  Piccadilly,  1810;"  Dr.  Trader's 
"  Domestic  Management ,  or  the  Art  of  managing  a 
Family ;"  and  by  the  same  author,  another  work  well 
worth  the  purchase  of  Young  Housekeepers,  called, 
"  The  Honours  of  the  Table,  or  the  Art  of  Carving :"  the 
latter  has  been  copied  in  a  mutilated  state  into  almost 
every  Cookery  Book  that  has  been  made  during  the 
last  thirty  years. 

The  most  complete  Housekeeper's  Account 
Book  is  Poole's,  published  at  No.  48,  Fetter  Lane. 
It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  have"  a  table  of  rules  for 
regulating  the  ordinary-  expenses  of  the  Family,  in 
order  to  check  any  innovation  or  excess  which  other- 
wise might  be  introduced  unawares,  and  derange  the 
proposed  distribution  of  the  annual  revenue. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  Cook  to  attend  to  the 
business  of  the  Kitchen  with  any  certainty  of  perfection 
if  employed  in  other  household  concerns.  —  It  is  a 
service  of  such  importance,  and  so  difficult  to  perform 
even  tolerably  well,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  engross  the 
entire  attention  of  one  person. 

This  is  a  Maxim  which  is  neither  understood  nor 
admired  in  some  families,  where  the  Cook  is  expected 
to  be  a  house  servant  also,  and  Coals  are  meted  out  to 
her  by  the  Quart,  and  Butter  by  the  Ounce,  &c.  — 
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Nevertheless,  these  ignorant  and  unreasonable  masters 
^od  mistresses,  are  surprised,  if  most  of  their  Rqgouta, 
and  Sauqes,  &c.  are  spoiled;  .and  (he  Roast*  either 
burnt  up,  or  not  half  done;  but  how  can  it  be  other- 
wise,—  if  the  Copk  is  obliged  to  be  the  slate  of  the 
Bell  *,  &c.  as  well  as  of  the  Spit  ? 

".If  we  tato  a  review  of  the  Qualifications  that  are 
Ut4ispe?sat>le  in  that  highly  estimable  domestic^com- 
plete  Good  Coon,  we  shall  find  that  very  few  deserve 
that  fifune-t." 


•  At  Merlin's  Mechanical  Museum  there  was  a  contrivance  by  the  Bell, 
Which  moved  an  Index  to  a  corresponding  word  in  the  Kitchen.  "  For 
fcHtauQe-*- 

Lay  the  Cloth. 

Coals. 

Candles. 

Dinner.  f 

Tea. 
Hot  Water* 
Sapper. 
*  Housemaid. 

Cook,  Ac. 
.  Before  yon  rjhg  fbe  Bell  set  thie  Index  to  what  yon  want— the  Servant  will 
then  know  what  yon  wish  for—  and  thus  much  time  and  trouble  will  be  saved 
to  both  Master -and' Servant: 

,  t "  She  must  be  quick  and  strong  of  tight ;  her  hearing  most  acute,  that  she 
may  be  sensible  when  the  contents  of  her  vessels  bubble,  although  they  be 
closely  covered,  and  that  sie  may  be  alarmed  before  the  pot  boils  over :  h$r 
auditory  tern  ought  to  discriminate  (when  several  saucepans  are  in  operation 
at  the  same  time)  the  simmering  of  one,  the  ebullition  of  another,  and  thpfnll 
toned  wabbling  of  a  third. 

:  "  It  is  imperiously  requisite  Jhat  her  organ  of  smell  be  highly  susceptible  of 
the  various  effluvia,  that  her  nose  may  distinguish  the  perfection  of  aromnjic 
ingredients,  and  that  in  animal  substances  it  shall  evince  a  suspicious  accuracy 
between  tenderness  and  putrefaction :  «above  all,  her  dlfactories  should  be 
tremblingly  alive  to  mustineaa  and  erapyreuna. 

"  It  is  from  the  exquisite  sensibility  of  her  palate,  that  we  admire  and  judge 
•f  the  Cook;  from  the  alliance  between  the  olfactory  and  sapid  organs  it  will 
be  seen,  that  th«ir  perfection  is  indispensable."--  A*  C  Jun. 
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M  The-toajortty  otthose  who  set  up  for  iProtfessortof 
this  Ait,  are  of  mean  ability,  selfish,  and  pilfering 
every  thing  they  can :  others  are  indolent  and  insolent 
Those  who  really  understand  their  Business,  (which 
are  by  far  the  smallest  number,)  are  too  often,  either 
ridiculously  saucy, — or  insatiably  thirsty : — in  a' word, 
a  good  subject  of  this  class,  is  a  rara  avis  indeed !" 

"  God  sends  Meat," — who  sends  Cooks*?  the  pro- 
Verb  has  long  save"d  us  the  trouble  of  guessing.  Vide 
Almanack  dcs  Gourmands,  p.  83. 

^Of  what  value  then  is  not  this  Book?  —  which1  will 
render  every  person  of  common  sense  —  a  good  Cook, 
in  as  little  time  as  they  can  read  it  through  atten- 
tively. 

If  the  Masters  and  Mistresses  of  Families  will 
sometimes  condescend  to  make  an  amusement  of  this 
Art,"they  will  escape  a  number  of  disappointments,  &c. 
which  those  who  will  not,  must  suffer,  to  the  detriment 
of  both  their  Health  and  their  Fortune. 

The  author  wishes  he  had  more  time  to  devote  to  the 
subject.  An  ingenious  Chemisjt,  and  an  intelligent 
Cook,  might' form  a  very  complete  work,  by  taking 
for  their  text  Dr.  George  Pearson's  admirably 
arranged  catalogues  of  Food,  Drink,  and  Seasoning: 
this  most  comprehensive  abstract  of  this  subject  we 
have  ever  seen,  was  printed  for  his  Lectures  on  Thera- 
peutics, &c.  which  the  author  attended  in  1801. 

I  did  not  presume  tfc  offer  any  observations  of  my 


•  A  factetiout  Gourmand  snggeeto  that  the  old  story  of  '"lighting  a  Candle 
to  the  pevil"  probably  arose  from  this  adage  —  and  was  an  offering  presented 
to  Us  Infernal  Majesty,  by  some  Epicure  "wfco  .was  in.waat.of  a  Cook. 
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own,  till  1  had  read  all  that  I  could  find  written  on  the 
subject,  and  submitted  (with  no  small  pains,)  to  a  patient 
wd  attentive  consideration  of  every  preceding  work,  re* 
taking  to  culinary  concerns,  that  I  could  meet  with. 

These  Books  vary  very  little  from  each  other,— 
except  in  the  preface,  they  are 

"  Like  in  all  else  as  one  Egg  to  Mother  :n 

"  ah  «*q,  auce  omnes>"  cutting  and  pasting  seem  to 
have  been  much  oftener  employed  than  the  Pen  and 
Ink :  any  one  who  has  occasion  to  refer  to  two  or  three 
of  them,  will  find  the  Receipts  almost  always  "  verbatim 
et  literatim;"  equally  unintelligible  to  those  who  are 
ignorant, —  and  useless  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  business  of  the  Kitchen. 

The  following  works  are  in  my  own  Library ;  others 
my  friends  have  favoured  me  with  the  perusal  of, 
amounting  in  all  to  not  less  than  250  Volumes. 


Apidoe  CoeUas  de  Arte  Coqnk- 

naria— euro  notit.  M.  Lister. 

M.D;  F.R.S. 
The  Bote  of  Kenrynge,  b.  1. 

410.  by  Wynkynde Worde.. 
The  Booke  of  Carvy  r.ge,  b.  1.  — 

no- date. 
8ir  Thomas  Elyot,  Cookerie.. 

•  Erasmus?  Epicure,  b.  I 

The  Good  Hafhre'fl  Handmaid 
Curtius    de  PrandU  et  Cchhb 

Modo  —  Aldus 

WiUichii  de  Arte  Magiric*  hoc 

eat  Coqainaria 1563 

A  proper,  new  Booke  of  Cookery  1575 
The   Husbandly  Ordrtog    and 

Oovernmente    of    Poultrie, 

practised  by  the  learaedste 

and  such  as  have  bene  knowne 

akilrallest  in  that  art,  b.  1.  .. 
The  Householder^  PhUoaophie, 

4to.  b.  I 

Partridges  Treasury  of  Coo- 

cietes,  and  Closet  of  Provision 
The  Good  Housewife's  Closet 

of  Provision, 1590 


1513 


1539 
1545 
1550 

15ft 


1581 
1588 

1589 


A  Booke  of  Cookrye,  gathered 

byJ.W 1591* 

Sundrie  New  Remedies  againste  • 

Famine,  by  H.  Piatt,  Esq.  ..  1596  • 
Epulario— or  the  Kalian  Ban- 

qnet,b.  1 159a? 

Butte's  Dyets  Dry  Dinner, ....  lftftf 

Bread  for  the  Poor  ..........  1608  * 

Dawson's  Good  Huswife's  Jewel, 

and  rare  Conceits  in  Cookery  lflW 
The  Booke    of  Carving  and 

Serving,  b.  1 •• 1613 

Apres-Dinees  par  A.  Baltnghem  1615 

A  Closet  of  Delights  for  Ladies  1630 
Murrell't  Cookerie  and  Manner 

of  making  Kickahawes,  Ac.  1090 

The  Philosopher's  Banquet....  i693 

A  Booke  of  Cookery  ........  16M 

Venner,  on  Diet i638 

Bartoiomeo  Scappi  del  Cuoeu  164J 

Wisdom's  Call  to  Temperance  1650 
The  Schoolmaster,  or  Teacher 

of  Table  Philosophy,  mm« 

•Wo 16M 

The  Ladies'  Companion 1<553 

Lord  Ruthven's  Cabinet,  18mo.  l65« 
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*  Hattire  unenibowelled,  or  1720 

Receipts 1005 

Archimagirus's  Receipts  in 
Cookery,  by  Sir  Theodore 
Mayerne,  Physician  to  Chas. 
II..." 1656 

Lovell's  Cookery 1661 

The  Complete  Cook 1668 

The  Court  and  Kitchen  of  Eliza- 
beth Cromwell 166* 

May's  Accomplished  Cook. . . .    1665 

The  Office  of  Clerk  of  the 
Market 1665 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  Cookery.  •    1669 

Conntesse  of  Kent's  Choice  Se- 
crets, &c 1671 

The  True  Gentlewoman's  De- 
light     1671 

Cookery  Dissected,  by  William 
Rabisha 1673 

Kitchen  Physic 1675 

The  Gentlewoman's  Cabinet 
Unlocked,  7th  edition,  lSmo.    1675 

Rose's  School  for  the  Officers 
of  the  Mouth  ...i 1682 

Hartman's  Cookery,  and  De- 
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During  the  Herculean  labour  of  my  tedious  progress 
through  these  books — many  of  which  did  not  afford  the 
gernr  of  a  single  idea — I  hare  often  wished  that  the 
authors  of  them  had  been  satisfied  with  giving  us 
the  Fesults  of  their  own  practice  and  experience— * 
instead  of  idly  perpetuating  the  errors,  prejudices,  and 
plagiarisms,  of  their  predecessors,  —  the  strange,  un- 
accountable, and  uselessly  extravagant  farragos,  and 
heterogeneous  compositions,  which  fill  their  pages,  are 
combinations  no  rational  being  would- ever  think  of 
either  dressing  or  eating,  and  without  ascertaining  the 
practicability  of  preparing  the  receipts,  and  their 
fitness  for  food  when  done,  they  should  never  have 
ventured  to  recommend  them  to  others ;  —  the  reader 
of  them  'will  often  put  the  same  qttare,  as  Jeremy,  in 
Congreve's  comedy  of  "  Love  for  Love,"  when  Valentine 
observes,  "  There's  a  page  doubled  down  in  Epictetus, 
that  is  a  feast  for  an  Emperor." — Jer*  Was  Epictetus. 
a  real  Cook,  —  or  did  he  only  write  Receipts  ? 

Half  of  these  books  are  made  up  with  pages  cut 
out  of  obsolete  works,  such  as  the  "  Choice  Manual  of 
Secrets,"  the  "  True  Gentlewoman's  XkUgkt?  &c.  of  as 
c2 
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much  use,  in  this  Age  of  refinement,  as  the  following 
curious  passage  from  "  The  Accomplished  Lady's  Rick 
Closet  of 'Rarities,  or  Ingenious  Gentlewoman s  Delightful 
Companion" 12mo.  London,  1653, chapter  7,  page  42; 
which  I  have  inserted  in  a  note  *  to  give  the  reader 
a  notion  of  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  \6th  century, 
with  the  addition  of  the  Arts  of  the  Confectioner,  — 
the  Brewer, — the  Baker, — the  Distiller, — the  Gardener, 
—  the  Clears  tarcher, .— and  the  Perfumer, — and  how 
to  make  Pickles  —  Puff  Paste  —  Butter  and  Blacking, 
&c.  —  together  with  all  my  Lady  Bountiful's  sovereign 
remedies  for  an  inward  Bruise,  —  and  other  ever- 
failing  Nostrums  *—  Dr.  Killemquick's  wonder-working 
Essence,  and  fallible  Elixir  which  cures  all  manner 
of  incurable  maladies  directly  minute—  Mrs.  Notable's 
instructions  how  to  make  soft  Pomatum — that  will 
soon  make  more  hair  grow  upon  thy  Head,  —  "  than 
Dobbin,  thy  thill  horse,  hath  upon  his  tail" — and  many 

•  •*  A  Gentlewoman  being  at  table,  abroad  or  at  home,  matt  observe  to  keep 
her  body  straight,  and  lean  not  by  any  means  with  her  elbow*,  nor  by 
ravenous  gesture  discover  a  voracious  appetite;  talk  not  when  yon  have 
meat  in  your  mouth;  and  do  not  smack  like  a  Pig,  nor  venture  to  eat 
Spoonmeat  so  hot  that  the  tears  stand  in  your  Eyes,  which  is  as  unseemly  at 
the  Gentlewonian  who  pretended  to  have  as  little  a  Stomach  as  she  had  a 
Mouth,  and  therefore  would  not  swallow  her  Pea*  by  spoonsful;  but  took 
them  one  by  one,  and  cut  them  in  two  before  she  would  eat  them*  It  is  very 
uncomely  to  drink  so  large  a  draught  that  your  Breath  is  almost  gone — and 
are  forced  to  blow  strongly  to  recover  yourself-*  throwing  down  your  Uquor 
at  into  a  Funnel  is  an  action  fitter  for  a  Juggler  than  a  Gentlewoman;  that 
much  for  your  Observations  in  general  ;  if  I  am  defective  as  to  particulars, 
your  own  prudence,  discretion,  and  curious  observations  will  supply. 

"  In  Cakvimg  at  your  own  Table,  distribute  the  best  pieces  first,  and  it 
will  appear  very  comely  and  decent  to  use  a  Fork;  so  touch  no  piece  of 
Meat  without  it." 

"  Mem.  The  English  are  indebted  to  Tom  Cor  tat  for  introducing  th« 
Fob*,  for  which  they  called  him  Furcifor."— See  his  Crudttfes,  vol.  i, 
p.  106.  -*-  Ed|t.  1776,  8vo. 
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Others  equally  invaluable!! ! — the  proper  appellation' 
for  which,  would  be  "  a  dangerous  budget  of  vulgar* 
errors/'  concluding  with  a  bundle  of  extracts  from 
"  the  Gardener's  Calendar"  and  "  the  Publican's  Daily 
Companion." 

Thomas  Carter,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  City  and 
Country  Cook,"  London,  1738,  says,  "  What  I  have 
published,  is  almost  the  only  book,  one  or  two  excepted, 
which  of  late  years  has  come  into  the  world,  that  has 
been  the  result  of  the  author's  own  practice  and  expe- 
rience ;  for  though  very  few  eminent  practical  Cooks 
have  ever  cared  to  publish  what  they  knew  of  the 
ar^  yet  they  have  been  prevailed  on,  for  a  small 
premium  from  a  Bookseller,  to  lend  their  names  to 
performances  m  this  art,  unworthy  their  owning." 

Robert  May,  in  the  introduction  to  his  "  Accomplished 
Cook,"  1665,  says,  "  To  all  honest  and  wtll-intending 
persons  of  my  profession,  and  others,  this  hook  cannot  but  be 
acceptable,  as  it  plainly  and  profitably  discovers  the  mystery 
of  the  whole  art;  for  which,  though  I  may  be  envied  by, 
some,  that  only  value  their  private  interests  above 
posterity  and  the  public  good;  yet,  (he  adds,)  God 
and  my  own  conscience  would  not  permit  me  to  bury 
these,  my  experiences,  with  my  silver  hairs  in  the 
grave* 

Those  high  and  mighty  Masters  and  Mistresses  of 
the  Alimentary  Art,  who  are  commonly  called  "  Pro- 
fess" Cooks —  are  said  to  be  very  jealous  and  myste- 
rious beings :  —  and  that  if  in  a  long  life  of  laborious 
Stove  work,  they  have  found  out  a  few  useful  secrets — 
they  seldom  impart  to  the  public  the  fruits  of  their 
experience,  but  sooner  than  divulge  their  discoveries  for  " 
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the  benefit  and  comfort  of  their  fellow-creatures  --  oftte 
ran  the  ride  of  a  reprimand  from  their  employer*,  <*-?: 
and  will  sooner  spoil  a  good  Dinner,— than  suffer  the» 
fellow-servants  to  see  how  they  dress  it ! ! ! 

The  silly  selfishness  of  short-sighted  mortals,  is  never' 
more  extremely  absurd— thah  in  their  unprofitable 
parsimony,— of  what  is  of  no  use  to  them,  -—but  would 
be  of  actual  value  to  others,  — who  in  return  would 
willingly  repay  them  tenfold ; —however,  I  hope  1  may 
be  permitted  tp  quote  in  defence  of  theje  culinary 
Professors — a  couple  of  lines  of  a  favourite  old  songt 

M  \i  you  search  the  world  round,  each  profession,  you'li  find, 
HaJh  some  snog  little  se«ret»,  which,  the  Mystery  •  they  call.* 

My  Receipts  are  the  results  of  experiments  care-: 
fully  made,  and  accurately  and  circumstantially  re-1 
fated;  '     ' 


x  •  **  Almost  all  Arts  and  Sciences  are  more  or  less  encumbered  with  vulgar 
errors  and  prejudices,  which  avarice  and  ignorance  have  unfortunately 
sufficient  Influence  to  preserve,  by  help  (or  hiuderance)  of  mysterious,  aade- 
fiaable,  and  not  seldom  unintelligible,  technical  terms—  Anglice,  nicknames 
—  which,  instead  of  enlightening  the  subject  it  is  professedly  pretended  they 
Were  invented  to  illuminate,  serve  bat  to  shroud  it  in  almost  Impenetrable} 
obscurity;  and,  in  general,  so,  extravagantly  fond  are  the  professors  of  an  art 
of  keeping  up  all  the  pomp,  circumstance,  and  mystery  of  it,  and  of  preserving 
the  accumulated  prejudices  of  ages  past  undiminished,  that  one  might  fairly 
suppose  those  who  have  had  the  courage  and  perseverance  to  overcome 
these  obstacles,  and  penetrate  the  veil  of  science,  were  delighted  with  plating 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  those  who  may  attempt  to  follow  them,  on  purpose 
to. deter  'them  from  the  pursuit,  and  that  they  cannot  bear  others  should 
climb  the  hill  of  knowledge  by  a  readier  road  than  they  themselves  didt  and 
such  is  fesprit  du  corps,  that  as  their  predecessors  supported  themselves  by 
serving  It  out  gradaUm  et  ttiltaUm,  and  retailing  with  a  sparing  hand  the 
^formation  they  so  hardly  obtained,  they  find  it  convenient  to  follow  their 
example;  and,  willing  to  do  as  they  have  been  done  by,  leave  and  bequeath 
the  inheritance  undiminished  to  those  who  may  succeed  thenV-~8ee  page  T 
of  Br,  $iTG|i|NiA'a  qbserwUiow  jm  Teteop«f,  3d  Edit,  y 
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The  Time  requisite  for  dressing  being  stated. 

The  Quantities  of  the  various  articles  contained 
in  each  composition  being  carefully  set  down  in 
NtTMBER,  Weight,  and  Measita*.  ~" 

The  Weights  are  Avoirdupois;  the  Measuee, 
Lyne's  graduated  Glass,  i.  e.  a  Wine  pint  divided  into 
sixteen  ounces,  and  the  Ounce  into  eight  Drachma:  — 
by  a  Wine-glass,  is  to  be  understood  two  ounces  liquid 
measure; — by  a  large  or  table  Spoonful,  half  an  ounce : 
— by  a  small  or  Tea  Spoonful,  a  drachm,  or  half  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce,  i.  e.  nearly  equal  to  two  drachm* 
avoirdupois. 

At  Price's  glass  warehouse,  near  Exeter 'Change,' 
in  the  Strand,  you  may  get  measures  divided  into  Tea 
and  Table  Spoons.  —  No  Cook  should  be  without  one; 
who  wishes  to  be  regular  in  her  business. 

This  precision  has  never  before  been  attempted  in 
Cookery  books,  but  I  found  it  indispensable,  from  the 
impossibility  of  guessing  the  quantities  intended  by 
such  obscure  expressions  as  have  been  usually  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  in  former  works.  _ 

'  Kor  instance :  a  little  bit  of  this — a  handful  of  that— 
a  nip  or  pinch  of  t'other,*—  do  'em  over  with  sin  Egg  — 
and  a  sprinkling  of  salt,  —  a  dust  of  flour,  —  a  shake  of 
pepper, — a  squeeze  of  lemon,  —  or  a  dash  of  vinegar, 
&e,  are  the  constant  phrases;  season  it  to  your  Palate, 
(meaning  the  Cook's,)  is  another  form  of  speech: 
now,  if  she  has  any,  —  it  is  very  unlikely  that  it  is  in 
unison  with  that  of  her  employers,  —  by  continually 
sipping  piquante  relishes,  it  becomes  blunted  and 
insensible,  and  soon  loses  the  faculty  of  appreciating 
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delicate  flavours,  —  so  that  every  thing  is  done  at 
random. 

These  Culinary  technicals*  are  so  very  differently 
understood  by  the  learned  who  write  them,  —  and  the 
unlearned  who  read  them,  —  and  their  "  rule  of  Thumb" 
is  so  extremely  indefinite,  —  that  if  the  same  dish  be 
dressed  by  different  persons,  it  will  generally  be  so 
different,  that  nobody  would  imagine  they  had  worked 
from  the  same  directions,  which  will  assist  a  person 
who  has  not  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  in  the 
Kitchen,  no  more  than  reading  "  Robinson  Crusoe," 
would  enable  a  Sailor  to  steer  safely  from  England  to 
India. 

It  is  astonishing  how  cheap  Cookery  Books  are  held 
by  practical  Cooks:  when  I  applied  to  an  experienced 
artist  to  recommend  me  some  books  that  would  give 
me  a  notion  of  the  first  principles  and  rudiments  of 
Cookery,  he  replied  with  a  smile  — "  You  may  read 
Don  Quixote,  or  Peregrine  Pickle,  they  are  both  very 
good  books/' 

Careless  expressions  in  Cookery  are  the  more  sur- 
prising, as  the  Confectioner  is  regularly  attentive,  in 
the  description  of  his  preparations,  to  give  the  exact 
quantities,  though  his  business,  compared  to  Cookery, 


*  "  In  i Ise  present  language  of  Cookery,  there  has  been  a  woefal  departure 
from  Lin-  Simplicity  of  oar  Ancestors,  s«ch  a  farrago  of  nnappropriate  and. 
niicutniiitij;  terms,  many  corrupted  from  the  French,  others  disguised  from 
ihe  Italian,  some  misapplied  from  the  German,  while  many  are  a  disgrace  to 
tlie  EDelinh,  What  can  any  person  suppose  to  be  the  meaning  of  a  Shoulder 
aj  I. >t,-t'<  In  epigram,  unlets  it  were  a  poor  dish,  for  a  Fennyless  Poetf 
Aspect  offish,  would  appear  calculated  for  an  Astrologer;  and  shoulder 
of  mutton  surprised,  designed  for  a  Sheep  stealer."— A,  C.  /«*• 
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ift  as  unimportant,  as  the  Ornamental  is  inferior  to  the 
Useful. 

The  maker  of  Blanc-mange,  Custards,  &c,  and  the 
endless  and  useless  collection  of  pretty  playthings  for 
the  Palate,  (of  first  and  second  childhood,  for  the 
vigour  of  manhood  seeketh  not  to  be  sucking  Sugar- 
candy,  or  sipping  Turtle,)  is  scrupulously  exact,  even 
to  a  grain,  in  his  ingredients ;  whilst  Cooks  are  unin- 
telligibly indefinite,  although  they  are  intrusted  with 
the  administration  of  our  food,  upon  the  proper  quality 
and .  preparation  of  which,  all  our  powers  of  Body  and 
Mind  depend;  —  their  Energy,  being  invariably,  in  the 
ratio,  of  the  performance  of  the  restorative  process,  L  e. 
the  quantity,  quality,  and  perfect  digestion  of  what  we 
eat  and  drink;  and  a  sufficient  portion  of  sound 
Sleep,  "  the  balm  of  hurt  minds,  cbtef  nourisher  in  life's 
feast,  great  Nature's  second  course.'9 

Unless  the  Stomach  be  in  good  humour,  every  part 
of  the  machinery  of  life  must  vibrate  with  languor ;  — 
can  we  then  be  too  attentive  to  its  adjustment!  I ! 


CULINARY  CURIOSITIES. 

The  following,  specimen  of  the  unaccountably  whimsical  Harlequinade  of 
Foreign  Kitchen*  Is  from  "  La  Chapeile"  Nonveau  Culslnier,  Paris,  1748. 

"  A  Turkey,"  in  the  shape  of  "  a  FootbtU"  or  "  a  Hedge-Beg."—"  A 
Shoulder  of  Mutton,"  in  the  shape  of  a  "  Bee- flit*." — "  Entree  of  Pigeons," 
"  in  the  form  of  a  Spider,"  or  £if«-Fashion,  or  "  in  the  form  of  a  Frog/*  or, 
in  "  the  form  of  the  Moon."-  Or,  "  to  make  a  Pig  taste  like  a  Wild  Boar;" 
Take  a  living  Pig,  and  let  him  swallow  the  following  drink,  vis.  boil  together 
in  vinegar  and  water,  some  rosemary,  thyme,  sweet  basil,  bay-leaves,  and 
sage ;  when  yon  have  let  him  swallow  this,  immediately  whip  him  to  Death, 
and  roast  him  forthwith.  How  "  to  still  a  Cocke  for  a  weake  bodie  that  is 
consumed,"  '« take  a  red  Cocke  that  is  not  too  Okie,  and  beate  him  to 
death."— See  the  Books  of  Cookbyi,  very  necessary  for  ail  such 
C5 
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at delight  thereto'i — Gathered  by  A.  W,  1591,  Mmo.  p.  18.  How  to  Roast  a 
pound  of  Bumm,  curiously  and  well ;  and  to  farce  (the  culinary  techssleal 
for  to  stuff)  a  boiled  leg  of  Lamb  with  Red  Herrings  and  Oarllek;  with 
ittany  pther  receipts  of  at  Ugh  a  relish,  and  of  at  easy  digestion  as  the  DevWt 
Venison,  i.  e.  a  roasted  Tiger  staffed  with  tenpenny  Nails,  or  the  "  Bonne 
Bouche,"  the  Rareskin  Rowskiraowmowsky,  offered  to  Baron  Munchausen* 
Ma  fritasee  of  Pistols,  with  Gunpowder  and  Alcohol  sauce,**— see  the 
Adventures  of  Baron  Munchausen,  l«mo.  1T9*»  p.  $Oo:  —  and  the  hor- 
rible but  authentic  account  of  Abdbsoi*  In  Mo u bray's  Treatise  en 
Poultrw,  8vo.  1816,  p.  18. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the  Culinary  Receipts  that  have  been 
under  my  eye,'  is  the  following  diabolically  cruel  directions  of  MIcAktfs. 
«  How  to  roast  and  eat  a  Goose  *Uve.»—u  Take,  a  GOOSE,  or  a  DUCK,  or 
some  such  Uvely  creature,  (but  a  Goose  is  best  of  all  for  this  purpose,)  pull 
off  all  her  feathers,  only  the  head  and  neck  must  be  spared :  then  make  a  fire 
round  about  her,  not  too  close  to  her,  that  the  smoke  do  not  choke  her,  and 
that  the  fire  may  not  burn  her  too  soon;  nor  too  far  off,  that  she  may  not 
escape  free :  within  the  circle  of  the  fire  let  there  be  set  small  cups  and  pots 
full  of  water,  wherein  salt  and  honey  are  mingled;  and  let  there  be  set  also' 
ekurgers  fall  of  sodden  Apples,  cut  into  small  pieces  In  the  dish.  The  Goose 
must  be  all  larded,  and  basted  over  with  butter,  to  make  her  the  more  fit  to  be 
eaten,  and  may  roast  the  better :  put  then  fire  about  her,  but  do  not  make  too 
much  haste,  when  as  you  see  her  begin  to  roast ;  for  by  walking  about,  and 
flying  here  and  there,  being  cooped  in  by  the  fire  that  stops  her  way  out,  the 
unwearied  Goose  is  kept  in;  she  will  fall  to  drink  the  water  to  quench  her 
thirst  and  cool  her  heart,  and  all  her  body*  and  the  Apple  Sauce  will  make 
her  dung,  and  cleanse  and  empty  her.  And  when  she  roasteth,  and  consumes 
inwardly,  always  wet  her  head  and  heart  with  a  wet  sponge ;  and  when  you 
see  her  giddy  with  running,  and  begin  to  stumble,  her  heart  wants  moisture, 
and  she  is  roasted  enough.  Take  her  up,  set  her  before  your  guests,  and  she 
will  cry  as  you  cut  off  any  part  from  her,  and  will  be  almost  eaten  up  before 
she  be  dead :  it  is  mighty  pleasant  to  behold ! ! !" — See  Wbcbbb's  Secrets  of 
Naturetin  folio,  London,  1660,  pp.  148, 309 •. 

"  We  suppose  Mr.  MiaaM  stole  this  receipt  from  the  kitchen  of  his  Infernal  | 
Majesty :  probably  it  might  hare  been  one  of  the  dishes  the  devil  ordered  j 
when  be  Invited  Nero  and- Caligula  to  a  feast.* — A*  C.  Jun. 

This  is  also  related  in  Baptista  Pobta's  Natural  Magicke,  fol.  1656> 
p.  321.  This  very  curious  (but  not  searee)  Book  contains  among  other  strange 
tricks  and  fancies  of  "  me  Olden  Time,"  directions,  "  how  to  Roast  and 
Boil  a  fowl,  at  the  same  time,  so  that  one-half  shall  be  Ro  astbd— and 
the  other  Boilid;" — and  "  if  you  have  a  tacke  of  Cooks— How  toper* 
suadeaGoose— to  roast  himself e! ft" 

Many  articles  were  In  vogue  in  the  14th  Century  which  are  now  obsolete— 


■  See  Note  to  (No.  590  bow  to  plump  the  liver  of  a  Goose. 
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we  add  Ike  foUowing  fpartmenj  ef  raft  CvUwabt  Afvaix*  Op  DiTt  \>» 

t«i»*. 

Smucefor  «  Qoooe,  A.D.  lSBi. 

"  Take  a  faire  panne,  and  aet  hit  under  the  Gooae  whill  ahe  rostcs;-and 
kepe  dene  the  grew  that  droppes  thereof,  and  put  therto  a  godele  (good  deal) 
of  Wyn,  and  a  litel  vynegur,  and  verjus,  and  onyons  mynced,  or  gartek ;  then 
take  the  gottea  (get)  of  the  Goose  and  slitte  hom,  and  scrape  hom  dene  In 
water  and  salt,  and  so.  wash  hom,  and  hack  hom  small,  then  do  all  this 
tagedur  in  a  piffenent  (pipkin)  and  do  thereto  raJdnges  of  corance,  and 
ponder  of  pepar  and  or  ginger  and  of  canell,  and  hole  clowes  and  maces,  and 
let  hit  boyle  and  serve  hit  forthe." 

"  That  unweildy  marine  animal  the  Post  0a  was  dressed  in  a  variety  of 
modes,  salted,  roasted,  stewed,  &e.  Our  ancestors  were  not  singular  in  their 
partiality  to  it ;  1  find,  from  an  ingenkms  friend  of  mine,  that  it  is  even  now* 
A.  IX  1790,  sold  in  the  markets  of  most  towns  in  Portugal— the  flesh  of  it  is 
intolerably  hard  and  rancid."— W  a  burr's  Antiq.  Cul.  eto.  p.  15. 

"  The  Swam*  was  also  a  dish  of  state,  and  in  high  fashion  when  the  elegance 
of  the  Feast  was  estimated  by  the  magnknde  of  the  articles  of  which  it  was 
composed ;  the  nnmber  consumed  at  the  Earl  of  Northumberland's  table,  A.  D. 
1512,  amoutted  to  twenty ."— Nobthumbkkl and  Household  Book,  p.  106. 

"The  Crank,  was  a  darling  dainty  in  WUUmm  the  Conqueror*  time,  and 
so  partial  was  that  monarch  to  it,  thatwhen  his  prime  favourite  William  Fits 
Osborne,  the  steward  of  the  household,  served  him  with  a  Crane  scarcely  half 
roasted,  the  King  was  so  highly  exasperated,  that  he  lifted  up  his  fist,  and 
would  have  strucken  him,  had  not  Eudo  (appointed  Daptfer  immediately 
after)  warded  off  the  blow."— WARMxn'ftwflafii.  Cut.  p.  12. 

Sxals,  Cdiliwb,  Herons,  Bitterns,  and  the  Psacock— that  noble 
bird  "  the  food  of  Lovers  and  the  meat  of  Lords"— were  also  at  this  time  in  high 
fashion— when  the  Baronial  Entertainments  were  characterised  by  a  grandeur 
and  pompous  ceremonial,  approaching  nearly  to  the  magnificence  of  Royalty  : 
there  was  scarcely  any  Royal  or  Noble  feast  without  Pscokkbs,  which  were 
stuffed  with  Spices  and  Sweetherbs,  roasted  and  served  up  whole,  and  covered 
after  dressing  with  the  skin  and  feathers— the  beak  and  comb  gilt  and  the  tail 
spread— and  sotne,4nstead  of  the  feathers,  covered  it  with  leaf-gold :— if  was  a 
common  dish  on  grand  occasions— and  continued  to  adorn  the  English  table 
till  the  beginning  of  the  17th  Century. 

In  Masainger's  Play  of  "  the  City  Madam,"  Holdfast  exclaiming  against 
city  luxury  says,  '*  three  fat  wethers  bruised,  to  make  sauce  for  a  single 
Peacock." 

This  Bird  is  one  of  those  luxuries  which  were  often  sought,  because  they  ~ 
were  seldom  found :  its  scarcity  and  external  appearance  are  its  only  recom- 
mcndation    the  meat  of  it  is  tough  and  tasteless. 


•  "  {t  isa  corions  illustration  of  the  de  gusHbuo  no*  est  disputandum,  that 
the  ancients  considered  the  Swan  as.  a  high  deHcacy,  and  abstained  from  the 
flesh  oflhe  Goose  aa  impure*  and  indigestiWe."— Moumat  on  Poultry,  p.  3& 
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Another  favourite  Dish  at  the  table*  of  oar  Forefather*  was  a  ?»■  of 
stupendous  magnitude,  out  of  which,  on  its  being  opened,  a  flock  of  living 
birds  flew  forth,  to  the  no  small  surprise  and  amaeement  of  the  gnosis. 

"  Four-aod-twenty  Blackbirds  bak'd  in  a  fie; 

"  When  the  Pie  was  open'd  the  birds  began  to  sing— 

"  Oh  I  what  a  dainty  dish— 'tis  fit  for  any  King." 

This  was  a  common  Joke  at  an  old  English  Feast.  These  animated  Pies 
were  often  introduced  "  to  set  on,"  as  Hamlet  says,  "  a  quantity  of  barren 
spectators  to  laugh,"— there  is  an  instance  of  a  Dwarf  undergoing  such  an 
incrustation.— About  the  year  1630,  King  Charles  and  bis  Queen  were 
entertained  by  the  Duke  and  Dutchess  of  Buckingham,  at  Burleigh  on  the 
HilJ,  on  which  occasion  Jbffeey  Hudson,  the  Dwarf ,  was  served  up  in  a 
cold  Pie.— See  Welfole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  il.  p.  14. 

The  Baron  of  Beef  was  another  favorite  and  substantial  support  of  Old 
English  Hospitality. 

Among  the  most  polished  nations  of  the  15th  and  10th  Centuries  the 
powdered  (salted)  Horse  seems  to  have  been  a  dish  in  some  esteem : 
Grimalkin  herself  could  not  escape  the  undistinguisbing  fury  of  the  Cook. 
Don  Anthony  of  Guevera,  the  Chronicler  to  Charles  V.,  gives  the  following 
account  of  a  Feast  at  which  he  was  present.  "  I  will  tell  you  no  lye,  I  sawe 
such  kindes  of  meates  eaten,  as  are  yont  to  be  sene,  but  not  eaten — as  a 
Horse  roasted—*  Cat  in  gels—  Lyzards  in  hot  brothe,  Froocbs 
fried/*  &c. 

While  we  are  thus  considering  the  curious  dishes  of  olden  tiroes,  we  will 
cursorily  mention  the  singular  diet  of  two  or  three  nations  of  antiquity 
noted  by  Herodotus,  L.  4.  "  The  Androphagi  (the  cannibals  of  the  ancient 
world)  greedily  devoured  the  carcasses  of  their  fellow  creatures;  while  the 
inoffensive  Cabri  (a  Scythian  tribe)  found  both  food  and  drink  in  the 
agreeable  nut  of  the  Pontic  Tree.  The  Lot  op  ha gi  lived  entirely  on  the  fruit 
of  the  Lotus  Tree,  The  savage  Troglodyte  esteemed  a  living  serpent  the 
most  delicate  of  all  morsels;  while  the  capricious  palate  of  the  Zyguntini 
preferred  the  Ape  to  every  thing."— Vide  Warner's  Anttq.  Cut.  p.  155.     - 

"  The  Romans,  in  the  luxurious  period  of  their  empire,  took  five  meals  a 
day ;  a  Breakfast  (jentaculum);  a  Dinner,  which  was  a  light  meal  without  any 
formal  preparation  (frandium);  a  kind  of  Tea,  as  we  should  call  it,  between 
dinner  and  supper  (merendaj;  a  Supper  (coma),  which  was  their  great 
meal,  and  commonly  consisted  of  two  courses;  the  first  of  meats— the  second, 
what  we  call  a  Dessert ; — and  a  Posset,  or  something  delicious  after  supper, 
{WmwtilmtiojS—A  dam's  Rom.  Antiq.  p.  434  and  447. 

Hit;  Re  mans' usually  began  their  entertainments  with  eggs,  and  ended  with 
frnitt;  hence  As  ovo  osque  ad  mala,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
■  Dp  per,  Horat.  Sat.  i.  3.  6. ;  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  SO. 

The  dishes  (edulia)  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  Romans  are 
i-uiniH  i  ated,  GeU.  vil.  16.  Mac  rob.  Sat.  ii.  9.  Martial,  v.  79>  **•  48.  xi.  53. 
*■:.:■  Peacock,  (pavo,  v.  us)  Horat.  Sat.  ii.  2.  23.  Juvenal,  i.  143.  first  used 
by  H"i  (cms ins  #the  orator  ;at  a  supper,  which  he  gave  When  admitted  into  the 
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college  of  priests,  (aditiaU  mm  sactrdotH),  Pita.  x.  SO.  s.  S3,  a  phsasant, 
(phasiaha,  e*  Phut  Colchidisjtuvio  )  Martial,  Hi.  5B.  xMi.  7*.  Sent*,  ad 
Helv.  9.  Petron.79.  ManU.  v.  372.  a  bird  called  AStagen  vel  4pm,  from  Ionia 
or  PhrygU,  ITsfwf.  JSps*.  it.  54.  Martial,  xiil.  61.  a  guinea  hen,(«#i#  Aflrm, 
Horut.  ibid.  Otflttn*  JfwttMfca  vel  4/Wc«ita,  Juvenal,  si.  lot.  MartmL 
xiii.  73.)  a  Melian  crane;  an  Ambracian  kid;  nightingales,  I*Oc**f*/ 
thrushes,  turdi;  docks,  geese,  Ac.  Tomaculum,  (a  *•**?«),  vel  Isicium, 
(ab  htseco),  sausages  or  paddings,  Juvenal,  x.  355.  Martial,  i.  42.  0. 
Petron.  31 &e  Adam's  Jtaiww  Antiquities,  2d  Edition,  8vo.  1798,  p.  oo7. 

That  the  English  reader  may  be  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
heterogeneous  messes  with  which  the  Roman  Palate  was  delighted,  I 
introduce  the  following  Receipt  from  Apicius. 

"  Thicx  Satcb  for  a  Boiled  Chics: km."— Put  the  following  Ingredients 
into  a  Mortar;— Aniseed,  dried  Mint,  and  Laser  Root,  (similar  to  Asa- 
fcrlida,)  cover  them  with  vinegar.— Add  dates;  poor  in  Iiqoamen,  Oil,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  Mustard  Seeds—reduce  all  to  a  proper  thickness  with  Port 
Wine  warmed ;  and  then  pour  this  same  over  your  Chicken,  which  should 
previously  be  boiled  in  Anise-seed  water." 

Liqudmen  and  Garum  were  synonymous  terms  for  the  tame  thing; 
the  former  adopted  in  the  room  of  the  latter — about  the  age  of  Aurelian.  It 
was  a  Liquid,  and  thus  prepared :— The  Guts  of  large  Fish  and  a  variety  of 
small  Fish,  were  put  into  a  vessel  and  well  salted;  and  then  exposed  to  the 
Sun  till  they  became  putrid.  A  liquor  was  produced  in  a  short  time,  which 
being  strained  off,  was  the  Liquamen.—Vide  Listbb  in  Aplciam,  p.  1(5,  notes. 

Essence  of  Anchovy ,  as  it  is  usually  made  for  sale,  when  it  baa  been  opened 
about  10  days, is  not  much  unlike  the  Roman  Liquamen.  See  Do.  433«— «om« 
suppose  it  was  the  same  thing  as  the  Russian  Caviar,  which  is  prepared  from 
the  Roe  of  the  Sturgeon. 

The  Black  Bkotb  of  Lacedemon  will  long  continue  to  excite  the 
wonder  of  the  Philosopher,  and  the  disgust  of  the  Epicure.    What  the 
ingredients  of  this  sable  composition  were,  we  cannot  exactly  ascertain. 
Jul.  JPoUux  says,  the  Lacedaemonian  Black  Broth  was  blood,  thickened  in  a 
certain  way :  Dr.  Listkr  (in  Apicium)  supposes  it  to  have  been  hog's  blood; 
If  so,  this  celebrated  Spartan  dish  bore  no  very  distant  resemblance  to  the 
black-puddings  of  our  days.    It  could  not  be  a  very  alluring  mess,  sinoa  a  ( 
citizen  of  Sgbarii  having  tasted  it,  declared,  it  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  ! 
astonishment  with  him,  why  the  Spartans  were  so  fearless  of  death,  since  ) 
any  one  in  his  senses  would  much  rather  die,  than  exist  on  such  execrable  I 
foocf.    Fide  Athenaum,  L.  iv.  c.  3.    When  Dionysius  the  Tyrant  had  tasted 
the   Black  Broth,  he  exclaimed  against  it  as  miserable  stuff;  the  Cook 
replied,—"  It  was  no  wonder,  for  the  sauce  was  wanting."  "  What  sauce  f  says 
Dionysius.    The  answer  was,— "  Labour  and  exercise,  hunger  and  thirst, 
these  are  the  sauces  we  Lacedemonians  tut,"  and  they  make  the  coarsest 
fare  agreeable.— Cickho,  3  Tuscul. 


INVITATIONS  TO   DINNER, 


In  "  the  Affairs  of  the  Mouth"  the  strictest  punctuality 
is  indispensable;  —  the  Gastronomer  ought  to  be 
as  accurate  an  observer  of  Time,  as  the  Astronomer* 
The  least  delay  produces  fatal  and  irreparable  Mis- 
fortunes. 

Almost  all  other  Ceremonies  and  Civil  Duties  may 
be  put  off  for  several  hours  without  much  incon- 
venience, and  all,  may  be  postponed  without  absolute 
Danger. — A  little  Delay,  may  try  the  patience  of  those 
who  are  waiting;  but  the  act  itself  will  be  equally 
perfect  and  equally  valid. — Procrastination  sometimes 
is  rather  advantageous  than  prejudicial.  It  gives 
time  for  Reflection — and  may  prevent  our  taking  a 
step  which  would  have  made  us  miserable  for  Life ;  the 
delay  of  a  Courier  has  prevented  the  conclusion  of  a 
Convention,  the  signing  of  which  might  have  occasioned 
the  ruin  of  a  Nation. 

If  from  Affairs  the  most  important,  we  descend"  to 
our  Pleasures  and  Amusements,  we  shall  find  new 
arguments  in  support  of  our  assertions.  The  putting 
off  of  a  Rendezvous,  or  a  Ball,  &c.  will  make  them  the 
more  delightful.     To  hope9  is  to  enjoy. 

"  Man  never  is,  bat  always  to  be  West." 

The  anticipation  of  Pleasure  warms  our  imagination, 
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anil  keeps  those  feelings  alive,  which  Possession  toe 
often  extinguishes. 

"  '?is  Expectation  only  makes  q*  blest; 
"  Tatfoyment  disappoints  ua  at  the  beat." 

Br.  Johnson  has  most  sagaciously  said:  "  Such  is 
the  state  of  Life,  that  none  are  Happy*  &«*  ty  the  antici- 
pation of  Change :  the  Change  itself  is  nothing;  when 
we  have  made  it,  the  next  Wish,  is  immediately  to 
change  again." 

However  singular  our  assertions  may  have  at  first 
appeared  to  those  who  have  not  considered  the  subject,, 
we  hope  by  this  time  we  have  made  converts  of  our 
readers,  and  convinced  the  "  Amateurs  de  Bonne  CAM9 
of  the  truth  and  importance  of  our  remarks ;  and  that 
they  will  remember,  that  Dinner  is  the  only  act  of  the 
day  which  cannot  be  put  off  with  Impunity,  for  even  five 
minutes. 

In  a  well  regulated  family,  all  the  Clocks  and  Watches 
should  agree ;  on  this  depends  the  fate  of  the  Dinner  % 
•what  would  be  agreeable  to  the  Stomach,  and  restorative  to 
the  System,  if  served  at  five  o'clock, — will  be  uneatable 
and  indigestible  at  a  quarter  fast. 

The  Dining  room  should  be  furnished  with  a  good 
going  Clock ;  —  the  space  over  the  Kitchen  fire-place 
with  another,  vibrating  in  unison  with  the  former,  so 
placed,  that  the  Cook  may  keep  one  Eye  on  the  Clock, 
and  the  other  on  the  Spit,  &c>  She  will  calculate  to  a 
minute  the  time  required  to  roast  a  large  Capon  or  a 
little  Lark,  -»—  and  is  equally  attentive  to  the  degree  of 
heat  of  her  Stove,  and  the  time  her  Sauce  remains  on 
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it — when  to  withdraw  the  Bakings  from  the  oven,  the 
Roast  from  the  spit,  and  the  Stew  from  the  pan. 

With  all  our  Love  of  punctuality,  the  first  considera- 
tion must  still  be,  that  the  Dinner  "  be  well  done,  when 
'tis  done." 

It  is  a  common  fault  with  Cooks  who  are  ovtr-anxious 
about  Time~~to  overdress  every  thing — the  Guests  had 
better  wait  than  the  Dinner —  a  little  delay  will  improve 
their  Appetite4; — but  if  the  Dinner  waits  for  the 
Guests,  it  will  be  deteriorated  every  minute:  —  there- 
fore the  Host  who  wishes  to  entertain  his  friends  with 
food  perfectly  well  dressed,  must,  while  he  most 
earnestly  endeavours  to  impress  on  their  minds  the 
importance  of  being  punctual  to  the  appointed  hour, — 
will  still  allow  his  Cook  —  her  quarter  of  an  hour's 
grace. 

The  old  Adage  that  "  the  Eye  is  often  bigger  than 
the  Belly,"  is  often  verified  by  the  ridiculous  vanity  of 
those,  who  wish  to  make  an  appearance  above  their 
fortune  —  nothing  can  be  more  ruinous  of  real  comfort 


•  **  II  y  a  trois  sortes  d'app&its ;  celui  que  Ton  fproove  a  Jenn ;  sensation 
imp^riease  qui  ne  chicane  point  sur  Ic  mete,  et  qui  voos  fait  venir  Peau  a  U 
bonche  a  1'aspect  d'on  bon  ragout.  Je  le  compare  an  denr  imp&oeux  d'un 
jenne  homme  qui  voit  sourire  la  beaute  qa'ii  aime.— Ze  second  appetit  est 
celui  qoe  Ton  ressent  lorsque,  s'eunt  mis  k  table  sans  faim,  on  a  deja  gonte* 
d'on  plat  Miccalent,  et  qui  a  consacre'  le  proTerbe,  Pappittt  vitnt  en  mtitgeant. 
Je'  1'aMimile  k  1'ltat  d'on  marl  dont  le  coeor  tiede  Vechauff*  aox  premieres 
caresses  de  sa  femme. — Le  troUUme  app&it  est  celui  qu'exoite  un  mets 
d&ieieox  qui  paratt  k  la  fin  d'un  repas,  lorsque,  l'estomac  satisfait,  i'homme 
sobre  allait  quitter  la  table  sans  regret.  Ceiui-la  trouve  son  embleme  dans 
les  feox  dn  libertinage,  qui  qvoiqne  illnsoires,  font  naitre  cependant  qnelques 
piaisirs  reels.  La  connoiasance  de  cette  mltaphysiqne  de  I'appltit  doit 
gnider  le  Cnisinier  habile  dans  la  composition  da  premier,  da  second,  «f  dn 
troisieme  service."— Cowr*  Gastronomiqve,  p.  6*. 
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than  the  too  dommon  custom  of  setting  out  a  table, 
with  a  parade  and  a  profusion,  unsuited  not  only  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  Host,  but  to  the  number  of  the 
Guests: — or  more  fatal  to  true  Hospitality,  than  the 
multiplicity  of  dishes  which  luxury  has  made  fashion* 
able  at  the  tables  of  the  Great,  the  Wealthy  —  and 
the  Ostentatious, — who  are  often,  neither  great  nor 
wealthy. 

Such  excessive  preparation,  instead  of  being  a  com- 
pliment to  our  Guests,  is  nothing  better  than  an' 
indirect  offence;  it  is  a  tacit  insinuation,  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  provide  such  delicacies — to 
bribe  the  depravity  of  their  palates,  when  we  desire  the 
pleasure  of  their  company — and  that  Society  in  Eng- 
land, now,  must  be  purchased,  at  the  same  price 
Swift  told  Pope,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  for  it  in 
Ireland  — "  I  should  hardly  prevail  to  find  one  Visitor, 
if  I  were  not  able  to  hire  him  with  a  bottle  of  Wine" — ' 
Vide  Swift's  Letters  to  Pope,  July  10th,  1732. 

When  twice  as  much  cooking  is  undertaken  as  there 
are  Servants,  or  conveniences  in  the  Kitchen  to  do  it 
properly  —  dishes  must  be  dressed  long  before  the 
dinner  hour,  and  stand  by  spoiling  —  the  poor  Cook 
loses  her  credit,  and  the  poor  guests  get  Indigestions- 
Why  prepare  for  eight  or  ten  Friends,  more  than 
sufficient  for  twenty  or  thirty  Visitors  ?  "  Enough  is  as 
good  as  a  Feast?  and  a  prudent  provider,  who  takes 
measure  of  the  Appetites,  instead  of  the  Eyes  of  his 
Guests,  may  entertain  his  Friends, — three  times  as 
often,  and  ten  times  as  well. 

It'is  your  second  courses  —  ridiculous  variety  of 
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Wines,  Liqueurs,  Ices*,  Desserts,  &c. — which  arcs 
served  up  to  feed  the  Eye  —  that  overcome  the  Stomach, 
and  paralyze  Digestion,  and  seduce  "  children  of  a 
larger  Growth"  to  sacrifice  the  health  and  comfort  of 
several  days,  — for  the  Baby-pleafture  of  tickling  their 
tongue  for  a  few  minutes,  with  Trifles  and  Custards ! ! ! 
&c.  &c. 

"  Indigestion  will  sometimes  overtake  the  most 
experienced  Epicure ;  —  when  the  gustatory  nerves  are 
in  good  humour,  Hunger  and  Savoury  Viands  will 
sometimes  seduce  the  Tongue  of  a  t%  Grand  Gourmandt* 
to  betray  the  interests  of  his  Stomach,  in  spite  of  his 
Brains. 

"  On  such  an  unfortunate  occasion,  when  the  Stomach 
Sends  forth  eructantf  signals  of  distress,  for  help,,  the 
Peristaltic  Persuaders  are  as  agreeable  and  effectual  • 
assistance  as  can  be  offered ;  and  for  delicate  Consti- 
tutions, and  those  that  are  impaired  by  Age  or  Intern* 
perance,  are  a  valuable  Panacea., 

"  They  derive,  and  deserve  this  name,  from  the 
peculiar  mildness  of  their  operation.  One  or  two  very 
gently  increase  the  action  of  the  principal  viscera,  help 
them  to  do  their  work  a  little  faster,  and  enable  the 
Stomach  to  serve  with  an  ejectment  whatever  offends 
it,  and  move  it  into  the  Bowels. 


•  Swilling  cold  Sotia  Water  immediately  after  eating  a  hearty  dinner,  is 
another  very  unwholesome  custom. 

s  t  The  Strong  Peppermint,  or  Ginger  Lozenges,  made  by  8rtdth,  pell 
Street,  Wood  Street,  Cheapride,  are  an.  excellent  help  lor  that  flatalence  with 
which  *ome  aged  and  Dyspeptic  people  are  afflicted  three  or  four  hours  alter 
dinner.  * 
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•  "  Thus  Indigestion  is  easily  and  speedily  removed,  — 
Appetite  Te6toredy--(ihe  mouths  of  the  absorbing  vessels 
being  cleansed)  Nutrition  is  facilitated,  —  arid  Strength 
of  Body,  and  Energy  of  Mind,  are  the  happy  results." — 
See  "  P*ptic  Precepts,"  from  which  we  extract  the" 
following  prescription  — 
'  To  make  Forty  Peristaltic  Persuaders, 
Take 

Turkey  Rhubarb,  aneljr  palverlsed/— two  drachma. 

Syrup,  (by  weight)  one  drachm. 

Oil  of  Carraway,  ten  drops  (minims.)' 

Made  into  Pill*,  each  of  which  will  coaiai*  Iftrw* 

Grains  of  .Rhubarb,  - 

"  The,  Dose  of  the  Persuaders  must  be  adapted 
to  the  constitutional  peculiarity  of  the  Patient — wheit 
yo#  wish  tq  accelerate  or  augment  the  Alvine  Egon**** 
tion — take  two*- three  —  or  more,  according  to  tbt 
effect- you  desire  to  produce  —  Two  PilU  will  do  a* 
mnch  for  one  person,  as  jit*  or  six  wiU  for  another; 
tbwey  will  generally,  yery  regularly  perform,  what  yon 
wish  to*day,—  without  interfering  witji  what  yo«  hope 
will  happen  to-morrow;  —  and  are  therefore, as  on** 
yenient  an  argument  against  Constipation  as  any  we/. 
are  acquainted  with. 
.  "  The  most  convenient  opportunity  to  introduce  them  to 
the  Stomachy — is  early  in  the  morning,  when  it  is  unoc- 
cupied, and  has  no  particular  business  of  Digestion, 
&c.  to  attend  to  —  i.  e.  at  least  half  an  hour  before 
breakfast.  Physic  must  never  interrupt  the  Stomach, 
when  it  is  engaged  in  digesting  Food. 

*  From  two  to  four  Persuaders,  will  generally  produce 
one  additional  motion,  within  twelve  hours.  They 
rhay  be  taken  at  any  time  by  the   most  delicate/ 
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Females,  whose  constitutions  are  so  often  distressed 
by  constipation  —  and  destroyed  by  the  drastic  purga- 
tives they  take  to  relieve  it/ 

The  Cloth*  should  be  laid  in  the  Parlour,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  dinner  table  completely  arranged; 
at  least  an  hour  before  dinner  time. 

The  Cook's  labour  will  be  lost,  if  the  Parlour  table 
be  not  ready  for  action,  —  and  the  Eaters  ready  for  the 
Eatables  —  which  the  least  delay  will  irreparably 
injure: — therefore,  the  Gourmand  will  be  punctual 
for  the  sake  of  gratifying  his  ruling  passion;  —  the 
Invalid,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  encountering  an 
Indigestion  from  eating  ill-dressed  food ;  and  the 
Rational  Epicure,  who  happily  attends  the  Banquet 
with  "  mens  tana  in  corpore  sano,"  will  keep  the  time  not 
only  for  these  strong  reasons,  but  that  he  may  not  lose 
the  advantage  of  being  introduced  to  the  other  Guests. 
He  considers  not  only  what  is  on  the  Table,  —  btft 
Who  are  around  it;  —  his  principal  inducement  to 
leave  his  own  Fire-side,  is  the  charm  of  agreeable  and 
instructive  Society,  and  the  opportunity  of  making 
connexions,  which  may  augment  the  interest  and  enjoy- 
ment of  existence. 

It  is  the  most  pleasing  part  of  the  Duty  of  the  Master  of 
the  Feast,  (especially  when  the  Guests  are  not  very 


•  Le  Grand  Sommelier,  or  Chibf  Butler,  in  former  times  was  expected- 
to  be  especially  accomplished  in  the  Art  of  folding  Table  Linen— so  as  to  ' 
lay  his  napkins  in  different  forms  every  day— these  transformations  are 
particularly  described  in  Ross's  Instruction*  for  the  Officers  of  the  Month, 
1662,  p.  Ill,  &c.  "  To  pleat  a  napkin  in  the  form  of  a  Cockle-Shell  Doable,** 
— "  In  the  form  of— Hen  and  Chickens"—"  shape  of  two  capons  ft)  a  Pye"-*> 
or  "  like  a  Dog  with  a  Collar  about  his  Keck"— and  many  others  equally 
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numerous,*)  to  take  advantage  of  these  moments  to 
introduce  them  to  one  another,  — naming  them  indivi- 
dually in  an  audible  voice,  —  and  adroitly  laying  hold 
of  those  ties  of  acquaintanceship  or  profession  which 
may  exist  between  them. 

This  will  much  augment  the  pleasures  of  the  Festive 
Board, — to  which  it  is  indeed  as  indispensable  a 
Prelude,  as  an  Overture  to  an  Opera:  and  the  Host 
.will  thus  acquire  an  additional  claim  to  the  gratitude 
of  his  Guests. — We  urge  this  point  more  strongly, 
because,  from  want  of  attention  to  it, — we  have  seen 
more  than  once,  —  persons  whom  many  kindred  ties 
urould  have  drawn  closely  together,  pass  an  entire  day 
without  opening  their  lips  to  each  other,  because  they 
were  mutually  ignorant  of  each  other's  names,  profes- 
sions, and  pursuits. 

To  put  an  end  at  once  to  all  Ceremony  at  to  the 
order  in  which  the  Guests  are  to  sit,  it  will  -save  much 
time  and  trouble  if  the  Master  of  the  House  adopts  the 
sim pie  and  elegant  method  of  placing  the  name  of  each 
duestin  the  plate  which  is  intended  for  him.— This 
proceeding,  will  be  of  course  the  result  of  consideration, 
and  the  Host  will  place  those  together  who  he  thinks 
will  harmonize  best. 

Lt  Journal  des  Dames  informs  us,  that  in  several 
fashionable  houses  in  Paris,  a  new  arrangement  has 
been  introduced  in  placing  the  company  at  a  Dinner 
table. 

"  The  Ladies  first  take  their  places,  leaving  intervals 
.  -  ■-      ^_  .i  ii  .1 1 .    . 

•  f  Dennis  long  tempt  )e  nombra  des  Graces  on  celai  des  Mates  a'reglelcs 
diners  aimables;  passe*  ce  dernier  noinbre  il  n'y  a  plus  ni  intimitf,  ni  conver- 
sation |4n^raJe,*-r-C<mr#  Qostnmomiqve,  p.  sil. 
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lor  the  Gentlemen ; .  after  being;  seated,  each  is  dewed 
to  call  on  a  gentleman  to  sit  beside  her.;  and  thus  the 
Lady  of  the  House  is  relieved  from  all  embauasttnerit 
of  itiquettc,  as  to  rank  and  pretensions,"  &e« 

But  without  doubt,  says  the  Journalist,  this  method 
has  its  inconveniences. 

"  It  may  happen  that  a  bashful  Beauty*  dare  not  name 
the  object  of  her  secret  wishes,  and  an  acute  observer 
may  determine,  from  a  single  glance,— that  the  elected, 
js  not  always  the  chasm" 

If  the  Party  is  large,  the  Founders  of  the  Feast 
should  sit  in  the  middle  of  the  Table,  instead  of  at 
each  end,  —  thus  they  will  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
attending  equally  to  all  their  Friends  —  and  bang  in 
-some  degree  relieved  from  the  occupation  of  Carving- 
will  hare  an  opportunity  of  administering  all  ibose 
little  attentions  which  contribute  so  much  to  .the 
comfort  of  their  Guests. 

If  the.  Guests  have  any  respect  for  their  Host, — or 
prefer  a  well-dressed  dinner  to  one  that  is  spoiled* — 
instead  of  coming  half  an  hour  after,  they  will  take  care 
to  make  their  appearance  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
time  appointed.  .  _ 

The  operations  of.  the  Cook  are  governed  by  the 
Cloek,  — *fa  moment  the  Roasts,  fyc.  are  ready,  they 
must  go  to  table,  if  they  are  to  be  eaten  in  perfection. 

An  invitation  to  come  at  Five  o'clock,  seems  to  be 
generally  understood  to  mean  Six;  Five  precisely, 
half  post  Five;  and  not  later  than  Five,  (so  that 
Dinner  may  be  on  the  table  within  ten  minutes  after, 
allowing  this  for  the  variation  of  watches,)  Five 
o'clock  exactly. 
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Be  it  known  to  aU  Loyal  Subject*  of  tie  Empire  of 
Goodliving,  that  the  Committee  of  Taste  have 
unanimously  resolved,  "  an  Invitation  to  ETA.  BETA. 
PI.  must  be  in  Writing,  and  sent  at  least  ten  days  before 
the.  Banquet  —  and  must  be  answered  in  Writing,  (as  soon 
as  possible  after  it  is  received) — within  Twenty-four  hours 
at  latest" — especially  if  it  be  not  accepted  —  then,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  complimentary  expressions  of 
thanks,  &c.  the  best  possible  reasons  must  be  assigned 
for  the  non-acceptance,  as  a  particular  pre-engagement, 
or  severe  indisposition,  &c. 

Nothing  can  be  more  disobliging  than  a  refusal 
which  is  not  grounded  on  some  very  strong  and  un- 
avoidable cause, — except  not  coming  at  the  appointed 
hoar; — "  according  to  the  Laws  of  Conviviality,  a  cer« 
"  tificate  from  a  Sheriff's  Officer,  a  Doctor,  or  an 
"Undertaker*  are  the  only  Pleas  which  are  admissible. 
"  The. duties  which  Invitation  imposes,  do  not  fall  only 
"  on  the  Persons  invited,  but  like  all  other  Social 
?'•  duties,  are  reciprocal. 

"  As  he  who  has  accepted  an  Invitation  cannot 
"disengage  himself  from  it;  the  Master  of  the  Feast 
"  cannot  put  off  the  entertainment  on  any  pretence 
u  whatever. — Urgent  Business,-— Sickness,— not  even 
"  Death  itself  can  dispense  with  the  obligation  which- he 
"  ij»  under  of  giving  the  Entertainment  for  which  he  has 
"  sent  out  invitations,  which  have  been  accepted ;— for 
"  in  the  extreme  cases  of  compulsory  Absence,  or 
"  Death,  his  place  may  be  filled  by  his  Friend  or 
"Executor." — Vide  te  Manuel  ffes  dmphitryons,  8vo. 
itoit,  1808,  et  Couxs  Gastronowique,  1809;  —  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred  for  further  Instructions* 
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It  is  the  least  Punishment  that  a  blundering  Ill-Bred 
Booby  can  receive,  who  comes  half  an  hour  after  the  time  he 
was  bidden,  to  find  the  Soup  removed,  and  the  Fish  cold: 
moreover,  for  such  an  Offence,  let  him  also  be  mulcted 
in  a  pecuniary  Penalty,  to  be  applied  to  the  fund  for 
the  benefit  of  decated  cooks.  This  is  the  least 
punishment  that  can  be  inflicted  on  one  whose  silence; 
or  violation  of  an  engagement,  tends  to  paralyze  an 
entertainment,  and  to  draw  his  friend  into  useless 
expense, 

Boileau,  the  French  satirist,  has  a  shrewd  obser- 
vation on  this  subject.  "  I  have  always  been  punctual 
"  at  the  hour  of  Dinner,"  says  the  Bard,  "  for  1  knew, 
"  that  all  those  whom  I  kept  waiting  at  that  provoking 
"  interval,  would  employ  those  unpleasant  moments, 
"  to  sum  up  all  my  faults.  —  Boileau  is  indeed  a  man 
"  of  Genius  —  a  very  honest  man ;  — but  that  dilatory 
"  and  procrastinating  way  he  has  got  into,  would  mar 
"  the  virtues  of  an  Angel.* 

There  are  some,  who  seldom  keep  an  appointment ; 
—  we  can  assure  them  they  as  seldom  "  'scape  without 
whipping" —  and  exciting  those  murmurs  which  inevit- 
ably proceed  from  the  best  regulated  Stomachs, — when 
they  are  empty  and  impatient  to  be  filled. 

The  most  amiable  Animals,  when  hungry,  become 
Ill-tempered,— our  best  Friends  employ  the  time  they 
are  kept  waiting,  in  recollecting  and  repeating  any  real 
faults  we  have, — and  attributing  to  us  a  thousand 
imaginary  ones. 

IlUBred  Beings,  who  indulge  their  own  caprice, 
regardless  how  they  wound  the  feelings  of  others, 
if  they  possess  brilliant  and   useful  talents,  —  may 
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Occasionally  be  endured  as  convenient  Tools;  — 
but  deceive  themselves  'sadly,  if  they  possess  all  the 
Wisdom,  and  all  the  Wit  in  the  World,  —  they  fancy 
they  can  ever  be  esteemed  as  Friends. 

Manners  make  the  Man. 

'  Good   Manners  have  often  made  the   Fortune  of 

many,  who  have  had  nothing  else  to  recommend  them : 

III   Manners  have  as  often  marred  the  hopes,  of 

those  who  have  had  everything  else  to  advance  them* 

These  regulations  may  appear  a  little  rigorous  t# 

those  phlegmatic  philosophers, 

"  Who,  past  all  pleasure*,  damn  the  Joya  of  mom, 
"  With  rev'rend  dalneae,  and  grave  impotence  f 

and  are  incapable  of  comprehending  the  Importance 
(especially  when  many  are  invited)  of  a  truly  hospitable 
Entertainment:  but  Genuine  Connoisseurs  in  the  Science 
of  Good  Cheer,  will  vote  us  Thanks  for  our  endeavours 
to  initiate  well-disposed  Amateurs. 

CARVING. 

Ceremony,  does  not  in  any  thing,  more  commoaly, 
and  completely  triumph  over  Comfort,  than  in  the 
administration  of  "  the  Honours  of  the  Table." 

Those  who  serve  out  the  Loaves  and  Fishes,  seldom 
seem  to  understand,  that  he  is  the  best  Carver  —  wbe 
fills  the  plates  of  the  greatest  number  of  Guests,  in 
the  least  portion  of  time. 

To  effect  this,  fill  the  Plates  and  send  them  round— 
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instead  of  asking  each  Individual  if  they  choose  Soup 
■—  Fish,  &c  or  what  particular  part  they  prefer  —  for 
as  they  cannot  all  be  Choosers — you  will  thus  escape 
making  any  invidious  distinctions. 

A  dexterous  Carver*,  (especially  if  he  be  possessed 
with  that  determined  enemy  to  Ceremony  and  Sauce,  a 
keen  appetite,)  will  help  half  a  dozen  people  in  half  the 
time,  one  of  your  would  be-thought  polite  folks  wastes 
in  making  civil  faces,  &c.  to  a  single  Guest. 

It  would  save  a  great  deal  of  Time,  #c.  if  Poultry, 
especially  large  Turkeys  and  Geese  —  were  sent  to 
table  ready  cut  up.  (No.  530*.) 

Fish  that  is  fried,  should  be  previously  divided  into 
such  portions  as  are  fit  to  help  at  table—  see  (No.  145.) 

A  prudent  Carver  will  cut  fairf;  and  observe  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  Dainties  he  is  serving  out 

—  and  regulate  bis  helps,  by  the  proportion  which  his 
difth  bears  to  the  number  he  has  to  divide  it  amongst, 

—  taking  into  this  reckoning,  the  quantum  of  Appetite 

—  the  several  guests  Are  presumed  to  possess. 

*  In  Days  of  Yore  "  Le  Grand  Ecuyer  Tranchant,"  or  the  Mabtir 
Carver,  was  the  next  Officer  of  the  Mouth  in  rank  to  the  "  Mdttre  &  Hdtel," 
and  the  technical  terms  of  his  Art,  were  as  singular  as  any  of  those  which 
ornament "  Grose's  Classical  Slang  Dictionary/'  or  "  the  Gipsies  Gibberish  :" 
the  only  one  of  these  old  phrases  now  4o  common  use  is,  "  cut  up  the 
Turkey,"— we  are  no  longer  desired  to  "  disfigure  a  Peacock" — "  unbraee 
a  Dock"  —  "  unlace  a  Const"  — w  tame  «  Crab"—"  tire  an  £««"— and 
"jpoil  the  Hen,"  &c.  --See  JbstructUmsfor  the  Officers  of  the  Afoif  A,  by 
Bosk,  lf582. 

+  Those  in  the  Parlour,  should  recollect  the  importance  of  setting  a  good 
•.sample  to  their  friends  at  the  second  table.  —  If  they  cut  Bread,  —  Heat — 
Cheese— tec.  fairly— it  will  go  twice  as  far  as  if  they  hack  and  mangle  it— 
as  if  they  had  not  half  so  much  consideration  for  those  in  the  Kitchen,  as  a 
good  Sportsman  Mas  for  his  Dogs. 
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<*  Study  their  Genios,  caprices,  Gobi  — 

"  They,  in  return,  may  haply  study  yon : 

"  8ome  wish  a  Pinion,  some  prefer  a  Leg, 

"  Sonne  for  a  Merry-thought,  or  Sideshow  beg :—  • 

"  The  wings  of  Fowls,  then  slices  of  the  round,— 

"  The  trail  of  Woodcock,  of  Codfish  the  sound. 

"  Let  strict  impartiality  preside  — 

"  Nor  freak,  nor  favour,  nor  affection  guide.** 

From  the  Bamqvbt. 

The  Guest  who  wishes  to  ensure  a  hearty  welcome, 
and  frequent  invitation  to  the  board  of  hospitality, 
may  calculate  that  the  "  easier  he  is  pleased,  the 
oftener  he  will  be  invited ;"  instead  of  unblushingly  de- 
manding of  the  fair  Hostess  that  the  prime  "  tit  bit"  of 
every  dish  be  put  on  his  plate  —  must  receive,  (if  not 
with  pleasure  —  or  even  content)  with  the  liveliest  ex- 
pressions of  thankfulness  whatever  is  presented  to  him, 

—  and  let  him  not  forget  to  praise  the  Cook,  and  the 
same  shall  be  reckoned  unto  him  even  as  the  praise  of 
the  Mistress. 

The  Invalid  or  the  Epicure,  when  he  dines  out,  to 
save  trouble  to  his  friends,  may  carry  with  him  a  port- 
able Magazine  of  Taste,  (See  No.  463.) 

"  If  he  does  not  like  his  fare,  he  may  console 
himself  with  the  reflexion,  that  he  need  no\  expose  his 
Mouth  to  the  like  mortification  again ;  —  Mercy  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Mistress  of  the  Mansion,  will  forbid  his 
then  appearingotherwise  than  absolutely  delighted  with 
it, — notwithstanding  it  may  be  his  extreme  antipathy/' 

"  If  he  likes  it  ever  so  little,  he  will  find  occasion  to 
congratulate  himself  on  the  advauiage  his  digestive 
organs  will  derive  itom  his  making  a  moderate  dinner, 

—  and  consolation  from  contemplating  the  double 
relish  he  is  creating  for  the  following  meal,  and  antict* 
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pating  the  (to  him)  rare  and  delicious  zest  of  (that  best 
sauce)  good  appetite,  and  an  unrestrained  indulgence 
of  his  gormandizing  fancies  at  the  Chop-house  he 
frequents." 

ft  Never  intrust  a  Cook-Teaser  with  the  important 
office  of  Carver,  —  or  place  him  within  reach  of  a 
Sauce-boat.    These  Chop-house  Cormorants,  who    • 

"  Critique  your  wine,  and  analyse  yonr  meat, 
Yet  on  plain  padding  deign  at  home  to  eat," 

are,  generally,  tremendously  officious  in  serving  out 
the  loaves  and  fishes  of  other  people,  —  for,  under  the 
notion  of  appearing  exquisitely  amiable  —  and  killingly 
agreeable  to  the  Quests — they  are  ever  on  the  watch  to 
distribute  themselves  —  the  dainties  —  which  it  is  the 
peculiar  part  of  the  Master  and  Mistress  to  serve  out, 
andV  is  to  them  the  most  pleasant  part  of  the  business 
of  the  Banquet,  —  the  pleasure  of  helping  their  friends 
is  the  gratification,  which  is  their  reward  for  the  trouble 
they  have  had  in  preparing  the  Feast :  such  Gentry  are 
the  terror  of  all  good  Housewives ;  —  to  obtain  their 
favourite  Cut  —  they  will  so  unmercifully,  mangle  your 
Joints,  —  tfyat  a  dainty  dog  would  hardly  get  a  meal 
from  them  after, — which  managed  by  the  considerative 
hands  of  an  old  Housekeeper,  would  furnish  a  decent 
Dinner  for  a  large  Family."  —  Vide  "  Almanack  des 
Gourmands" 

I  once  heard  a  gentle  hint  on  this  subject,  given  to  a 
Blue-mould  fancier,  who  by  looking  top  long  at  a 
Stilton  cheese,  was  at  last  completely  overcome  by  his 
Eye  exciting  his  Appetite,  till  it  became  quite  un- 
governable and  unconscious  of  every  thing  but  the  mity ' 
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object  of  his  contemplation ;  he  began  to  pick  out  im 
no  ^small  portions,  the  priniest  parts  his  Eye  could 
select  from  the  centre  of  the  Cheese. 

The  good-natured  Founder  of  the  Feast,  highly 
amused  at  the  Ecstacies  each  morsel  created  in  its 
passage  over  the  palate  of  the  enraptured  Gourmand, 
thus  encouraged  the  perseverance  of  his  Guest — "  Cut 
away,  my  dear  sir,  cut  away,  use  no  Ceremony,  I  pray  : 
—  I  hppe  you  will  pick  out  all  the  best  of  my  Cheese — 
the  rind  and  the  rotten  will  do  very  well  for  my  Wife 
and  Family  !  /" 

Half  the  trouble  of  waiting  at  table  may  be  saved, 
by  giving  each  guest,  two  plates,  two  knives  and  forks, 
two  pieces  of  bread,  a  spoon,  a  wine  glass,  and  a  turn-, 
bier,  and  placing  the  Wines  and  Sauces,  and  the 
Magazine  or  Taste,  463,  &c.  as  a  Dormant,  in  the 
centre  of  the  table;  one  neighbour  may  then  help 
another. 

Dinner  tables  are  seldom  sufficiently  lighted,  or 
attended  —  an  active  waiter  will  have  enough  to  do, 
ta  attend  upon  half  a  dozen  active  Eaters— there  should 
be  half  as  many  Candles  as  there  are  Guests  —  and 
their  flame  be  about  18  inches  above  the  table  —  our 
foolish  modern  pompous  Candelabras,  seem  intended 
to  illuminate  the  Ceiling,  rather  than  to  give  light  on 
the  Plates,  &c. 


FRIENDLY  ADVICE  TO  COOKS*, 


AND  OTHER 

SERVANTS. 


K.B.  RmU  the  preceding  Prbfacb,  Ac.  tod  "  the  Rudimkjpts  or 
Cookery,"  before  the  following  Address. 


On  your  first  coming  into  a  family,  lose  no  time  in 
immediately  getting  into  the  good  graces  of  your 
fellow-servants,  —  that  you  may  learn  from  them  the 
customs  of  the  Kitchen,  and  the  various  rules  and 
orders  of  the  House. 

Take  care,  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  servant  who 
waits  at  table ;  —  you  may  make  use  of  him  as  your 
Sentinel  to  inform  you  how  your  work  has  pleased  in 
the  parlour,  and  by  his  report  you  may  be  enabled  in 
some  measure  to  rectify  any  mistake ;— but  request  the 
favour  of  an  interview  with  your  M  aster  or  Mistress,  — 
depend  as  iittie  as  possible,  on  second-hand  opinions — judge 
of  your  Employers,  from  pour  own  observations,  and 
their  behaviour  to  you,  —  not  from  any  idle  reports  from 
the  other  Servants,  who,  if  your  Master  or  Mistress 
inadvertently  drop  a  word  in  your  praise  —  will  imme- 


•  •  A  Chapter  of  Advice  to  Cooks,  will,  we  hope,  be  found  as  useful  as  it  is 
original :  all  we  have  on  this  subject  in  the  works  of  onr  predecessors,  is  the 
following :  "  I  shall  strongly  recommend  to  all  Cooks  of  either  sex,  to  keep 
their  Stomachs  free  from  strong  liqnors  till  after  Dinner,  and  their  Noses 
from  snuff."  —  Vide  Clermont's  Professed  Cook,  p.  30, 8vo.  London,  1776. 
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diateiy  take  alarm,  and  fearing  your  being  more  in 
favour  than  themselves,  will  seldom  stick  at  trifles  to 
prevent  it,  by  pretending  to  take  a  prodigious  liking 
to  you,  and  poisoning  your  mind  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  destroy  all  your  confidence,  &c.  in  your  Employers, 
and  if  they  do  not  immediately  succeed  in  worrying 
yon  away  —  wiH  take  care  that  you  have  no  comfort 
while  you  slay. 

If  you  are  a  good  Cook,  —  and  have  tolerably 
fair  play,  —  you  will  soon  become  a  favourite  domestic 
—  if  your  Master  is  a  Man  of  Taste  —  but  never  boast 
of  his  approbation,  for  in  proportion  as  they  think  you 
rise  in  his  estimation  —  you  will  excite  all  the  trieks, 
that  Envy,  Hatred,  and  Malice,  and  all  Uncharitable- 
nessr  can  suggest  to  your  fellow-servants ;  —  every  one 
of  whom  — if  less  diligent,  —  or  less  favoured  than 
yourself—  will  be  your  Enemy. 

While  we  warn  you  against  making  others  your 
Enemy  —  we  must  caution  you  also  to  take  care  that 
you  do  not  Yourself  become  your  own  and  greatest- 
Enemy.  —  *'  Favourites  are  never  in  greater  danger  of 
falling,  than  when  in  the  greatest  favour"— which  often 
begets  a  careless  inattention  to  the  commands  of  their 
employers,  and  insolent  overbearance  to-  their  equal*- 
a  gradual  neglect  of  duty  —  and  a  corresponding  for- 
feiture of  that  regard  — which  can  only  be  preserved 
by  the  means  which  created  it. 

If  your  Employers  are  so  pleased  with  your  conduct 
as  to  treat  you  as  a  friend  rather  than  a  servant—  do 
not  let  their  kindness  excite  your  sel£coneeit,  so  as  to 
make  you  for  a  moment  forget  you  are  one.    Con- 
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descension  even  to  a  proverb  produces  Contempt — in 
inconsiderate  minds  —  and  to  such  the  very  means 
which  Benevolence  takes  to  cherish  attention  to  duty, 
becomes  the  cause  of  the  evil  you  wished  to  prevent.     , 

To  be  an  agreeable  Companion  in  the  Kitchen, — 
without  compromising  your  duty  to  your  Patrons  in  the 
Parlour,  —  requires  no  small  portion  of  good  sense  and 
good  nature  —  in  a  word,  you  must  "  do  as  you  would  be 
done  by." 

Act  for,  —  and  s?eak  of  evert  body  as  if 
they  were  fiiesent. 

We  hope  the  Culinary  Student  who  peruses  these, 
pages,  will  be  above  adopting,  the  common,  mean  and 
base,  and  ever  unsuccessful  way  of  "  holding  with  the 
Hare,  and  running  with  the  Hounds," — of  currying 
favour  with  fellow- servants  —  by  flattering  them,  and 
ridiculing  the  Mistress  when  in  the  Kitchen,  —  and  then 
prancing  into  the  Parlour  —  and  purring  about  her, 
and  making  opportunities,  to  display  all  the  little 
faults  you  can  find  {or  invent)  that  will  tell  well 
against  those  in  the  Kitchen  —  assuring  them,  on  your 
return,  —  that  they,  were  praised,  —  for  whatever  you 
heard  them  blamed,  —  and  so,  excite  them  to  run  more 
extremely  into  any  little  error  —  which  you  think  will 
be  most  displeasing  to  their  Employers  —  watching  an 
opportunity  to  pour  your  poisonous  lies  into  their 
unsuspecting  ears,  when  there  is  no  third  person  to 
bear  witness  of  your  Iniquity  —  making  your  Victims 
believe,  it  is  all  out  of  your  sincere  regard  for  them  — 
assuring  them  (as  Betty  says  in  the  Man  of  the  World,) 
"  That  indeed  you  are  no  busybody  that  loves  fending 
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nor  proving,  bat  hate  all  tittling  and  tattling  —  and 
gossiping  and  back-biting,"  &c.  &c. 

Depend  upon  it,  if  you  bear  your  fellow-servants 
speak  disrespectfully  of  a  Master  or  Mistress  with 
whom  they  have  lived  some  time — it  is  a  sure  sign 
that  they  have  some  sinister  scheme  against  yourself — 
if  they  have  not  been  well  treated,  why  have  they 
stayed  ? 

*'  There  is  nothing  more  detestable  than  defamation, 
—  I  have  no  scruple  to  rank  a  Slanderer,  with  a 
Murderer  or  an  Assassin. — Those  who  assault  the 
reputation  of  their  Benefactors  —  and  *  rob  you  of 
that  which  nought  enriches  them* — would  destroy 
your  Life,  if  they  could  do  it  with  equal  impunity." 

"  If  you  hope  to  gain  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
others,  and  the  approbation  of  your  own  Heart  —  be 
respectful  and  faithful  to  your  Superiors ;  obliging  and 
good  natured  to  your  fellow-servants  —  and  charitable 
to  all.* 

*  Let  your  character  be  remarkable  for  Industry, 
and  Moderation  —  your  Manners  and  Deportment,  for 
modesty  and  humility ;  and  your  Dress  distinguished 
for  simplicity,  frugality,  and  neatness,  —  if  you  outshine 
your  companions  in  finery,  you  will  most  inevitably 
excite  their  Envy,  and  make  them  your  Enemies." 

'*  Do  every  thing  at  the  proper  time." 
"  Keep  every  thing  in  its  proper  place." 
"  Use  every  thing  for  its  proper  purpose." 

"  Never  think  any  part  of  your  business  too  trifling 
to  be  well  done." 

d5 
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"  Eagerly  embrace  every  opportunity,  of  learning  any 
thing  which  may  be  useful  to  yourself— or  of  doing  any 
thing  which  may  benefit  others."  —  Da  la  aw  ay's 
Servent'i  Monitor,  1815,  p.  165,  &c.  a  work  well  worth 
the  perusal  of  Young  Housekeepers. 

Do  not  throw  yourself  out  of  a  good  place  for  a  slight 
affront.  "  Cone  when  you  are  called,  and  do  what 
you  are  bid." 

Place  yourself  in  your  Master's  situation,  and  then, 
consider,  what  you-  would  expect  from  him,  if  he  were 
in  yours. 

Although  there  may  be  "  more  places  than  parish 
churches,"  it  is  not  very  easy  to  find  many  more  good 
ones. — 

"  A,  rolling  stone  never  gathers  moss." 

"  Honesty  is  the  best  Policy." 

"  A  still  tongue,  makes  a  wise  head." 

"  Saucy  answers  are  highly  aggravating — and  answer 
no  good  purpose." 

Let  your  Master  or  Mistress  scold  ever  so  much,  or 
be  ever  so  unreasonable; — as  "  a  soft  answer  turneth 
away  wrath" — "  so  will  silence,  or  a  mild  answer,  be 
the  best  a  servant  can  make." 

"  If  your  Employers  are  hasty,  and  have  scolded 
without  reason — bear  it  patiently — they  will  soon  see 
their  error,  and  be  happy  to  make  you  amends  — 
muttering  on  leaving  the  room  —  or  slamming  the 
door  after  you,  is  as  bad  as  an  impertinent  reply  —  it  is, 
in  fact,  showing  that  you  would  be  impertinent  if  you 
dared/' 
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"  A  faithful  Servant,  will  not  only  never  speak 
disrespectfully  to  her  Employers  —  but  will  not  hear 
disrespectful  words  said  of  them." — Truster's  Do- 
mestic Mmagemait,  p.  12,  17,  &c. 

Apply  direct  to  your  Employer*,  and  beg  of  them  to 
explain  to  you*  as  fully  as  possible,  how  they  like  their 
Victuals  dressed,  —  whether  much  —  or  little  done*. 

Of  what  complex  ion  they  wish  the  Roasts,  of  a  gold 
colour,  or  well  browned,  and  if  they  like  them  frothed  ? 

Do  they  like  Soups  and  Sauces,  thick  or  thin,, 
or  white  or  brown,  clean  or  full  in  the  mouth?  What 
accompaniment*  they  are  partial  to  ? 

What  Flavours  they  fancy  ?  especially  of  Spice  and 
Herbs. 

"  Namqneieanuuf  domini  debet  habere  go  Jam." — Martial. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  most  Accomplished  Cook 
earn  please  their  palates,  till  she  has  learned  their 
particular  taste  —  this,  it  will  hardly  be  expected,  she 
can  hit  exactly  the  first  time  —  however,  the  bints  we 
have  here  given,  and  in  the  7th  and  8th  Chapter  of  the 
Rudiments  of  Cookery,  will  very  much  facilitate  the 
ascertainment  of  this  Main  Chance  of  getting  into  their 
favour. 

Be  extremely  cautious  of  Seasoning  High,  — leave  it  to 
the  Eaters,  to  add  the  piquante  condiments,  according 
to  their  own  palate  and  fancy:  for  this  purpose, 
"  The  Magazine  op  Taste,"  or  "  Saucebox**9  (No. 
463.)  wilt  be  found   an  invaluable  acquisition  —  its 


•  Meat  that  is  not  to  be  cut  tlil  it  to  Cold,  mast  be  thoroughly  done, 
especially  in  summer. 


mm 
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contents  will,  instantaneously,  produce  any  flavour  that 
may  be  desired.  . 

"  De  gnatlbos  non  est  dispatandnm." 

Tastes  are  as  different  as  Faces, — and  without  a 
most  attentive  observation  of  the  directions  given  by  her 
Employers,  the  most  experienced  Cook  will  never  be 
esteemed  a  sagacious  Palatician. 

It  will  not  go  far  to  pacify  the  rage  of  a  ravenous 
Gourmand,  who  likes  his  Chops  broiled  brown  (and 
done  enough,  so  that  they  can  appear  at  table  decently, 
and  not  blush  when  they  are  cut,)  to  be  told  that  some 
of  the  Customers  at  Dolly's  Chop-house  choose  to  have 
them  only  half-done,  and  that  this  is  the  best  way  of 
eating  them. 

We  all  think  that  is  the  best  troy,  which  We  relish 
lest,  and  which  agrees  best  with  our  Stomach:  —  in 
this,  Reason  and  Fashion  —  all  powerful  as  they  are 
on  most  occasions, — yield,  to  the  imperative  caprice  of 
the  Palate. 

Ckacun  d  son  Go&t. 

"  The  Irishman  loves  Usquebaugh,  the  Soot  loves  Ale  call'd  Blue-bm?,— 
"  The  Wklchman,  he  loves  Toasted  Cheese,  and  makes  his  moath  like  a 
Moose-trap.* 

Our  Italian  neighbours  regale  themselves  with 
Macaroni  and  Parmesan,  and  eat  some  things,  which 
we  call  Carrion.— Vide  Ray's  Travels,  p.  362  and  406. 

Whilst  the  Englishman  boasts  of  his  Roast  Beef, 
Plum  Pudding  and  Porter  — 

.The  Frenchman  feeds  on  his  favourite  Frog  and 
Soupemaigre — 
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The  Tartar  feasts  on  Horse-Jlesk — 

The  Chin  a  m  a  h  on  Dogs  — 

The  Greenlauder  preys  on  Garbage  and  Tram 
Otf— and  each  "  blesses  his  Stars  and  thinks  it 
Luxury." — What  at  one  time  or  place,  is  considered  as 
beautiful,  fragrant,  and  savoury,  at  another  — is 
regarded  as  deformed  and  disgustful9. 

"  Ask  a  Toad  what  i*  Beauty,  the  supremely 
beautiful,  the  TO  KAiON!  He  will  tell  you,  it  is  my 
Wife% — with  two  large  eyes  projecting  out  of  her  little 
head,  a  broad  and  flat  neck,  yellow  belly,  and  dark 
brown  Back. — With  a  Guinea  Negro,  it  is  a  greasy 
black  skin,  hollow  eyes  and  a  flat  nose.  —  Put  the 
question  to  the  Devil,  and  he  will  tell  you,  that 
Beauty  is  a  pair  of  Horns,  four  Claws,  and  a  Tail/ — 
Voltaire's  Philos'.  Diet.  8vo.  p.  32. 

Assqfactida  was  called  by  the  Ancients,  "  Food  for 
the  Gods."  The  Persians,  Indians,  and  other 
Eastern  people,  now  eat  it  in  Sauces,  and  call  it  by 
that  name: — the  Germans  call  it"  DeviTs  Dung." — 
Vide  Pomet  on  Drugs. 

Garlick,  and  Clove,  or  Allspice,  combined  in  certain 
proportions,  produce  a  flavour  very  similar  to  Assa- 
foetida. 

Tl>e  organ  of  Taste  is  more  rarely  found  in  perfec- 
tion, and  is  sooner  spoiled  by  the  operations  of  Time, 
excessive  use,  &c.  than  either  of  our  other  senses. 

There  are  as  various  degrees  of  sensibility  of  Palate, 
as  there  are  of  gradations  of  perfection  in  the  Eyes  and 

•  See  Chapter  xv.  "  Chaque  Pagt,  ch&qne  Coutume."—C<mrs  Gmstrif- 
mique,  Svo.  1809,  P*  lft* 
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Ears  of  Painters  and  Musician*: — after  all  the, pains 
which  the  Editor  has  taken  to  explain  the  Harmony  of 
subtle  relishes, — without  nature  has  given  the  Organ  of 
Taste  in  a  due  degree,  this  book  will,  alas  1  no  more  make? 
an  Osborjt  * — than  it  can  a  Reynolds — or  an  Arxe. 

Where  nature  has  been  most  bountiful  of  this 
faculty,  its  sensibility  is  so  easily  blunted,  —  by  s 
variety  of  unavoidable  circumstances,  —  that  the 
Tongue,  is  very  seldom,  in  the  highest  condition  for 
appreciating  delicate  flavours,  or  accurately  estimating, 
the  relative  force,  of  the  various  materials,  the  Cook 
employs  in  the  composition  of  an  harmonious  relish ;  — 
Cooks  express  this  refinement  of  Combination  by 
saying,  a  well  finished  Ragout  "  tastes  of  every  thing, 
and  tastes  of  nothing : "  (this  is  "  kitchen  gibberish,"  fvt 
a  Sauce  in  which  the  component  parts  are  well 
proportioned). 

However  delicately  sensitive  nature  may  havsr 
formed  die  organs  of  Taste,  —  it  is  only  during  those 
few  happy  moments,  —  that  they  are  perfectly  awake, 
and  in  perfect  good  humour—  (alas!  how  very  seldom 
they  are)  that  the  most  accomplished  and  experienced 
Cook,  has  a  chance,  of  working  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  without  the  auxiliary  tests  of  the  balance 
and  the  measure : — by  the  help  of  these,  when  you  are 
once  right,  it  is  your  own  fault  if  you  are  eve* 
otherwise. 

The  sense  of  Taste,  depends  much  on  the  health  of 
the  Individual*  and  is  hardly  ever  for  a  single  hour,  in 

•  Cook  to  Sir  Jqsbph  Banks,  Bart.,  late  President  of  the  Royal  Socioty. 
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the  same  state,  — such  is  the  extremely  jotimate 
sympathy,  between  the  Stomach  and  the  Tongue,  that 
in  proportion  as  the  former  is  Empty*,  the  latter  is 
agate  and  sensitive :  —  this  is  the  cause  that  "  good 
Appetite  is  the  best  Sauce" — and  that  the  dish  we  find 
relishing  and  savoury  at  Luncheon, —  is  insipid  at 
Dinner,  —  and  at  Supper  quite  tasteless. 

To  taste  any  thing  in  perfection,  the  Tongue  most  be 
moistened,  or  the  substance  applied  to  it  contain 
moisture  —  the  nervous  papiltae  which  constitute  this 
sense  are  roused  to  still  more  lively  sensibility  by  Salt 
— Sugar — Aromatics,  &e. 

If  the  Palate  becomes  dull  by  repeated  tasting,  one 
of  the  best  ways  of  refreshing  it  —  is  to  masticate  an 
Apple,  or  to  wash  your  mouth  well  with  Milk.  See 
p.  19. 

The  incessant  Exercise  of  Tasting,  which  a  Cook  is 
obliged  to  submit  to  during  the  Education  of  her 
Tongue,  —  frequently  impairs  the  very  faculty  she  is 
trying  to  improve.  "  Tis  true  —'tis  pity  —  and  pity 
'tis,"  (says  a  grand  Gourmand,)  "  'tis  true,  —  her  too 
anxious  perseverance  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of 
Palatics,  may  diminish  the  toe*,  exhaust  the  power  and 
destroy  the  Index  without  which  all  her  labour  is  in 
vain." 

*  "  Son  Diner  seta  tonjoars  one  pieec  en  trois  actea,  oa  la  gradation  de* 
•ateort  soivra  celle  qn'  Aristote  preacrit  poor  l'inter&t  Tnlatrah 

"  II'  ftrat  preparer  avec  art  lea  joniuances  da  gourmand;  L§  Primitr 
sir  vice  doit  8tre  donx  et  peu  6pici;  e'est  1'acte  d'ex  position:  Le  Second— 
pirn*  infercssant,  pins  reteve :  Le  Trtnsibme,  appeler  ensuite  a  son  secoars  ie 
tacre  et  I'jtmbrosie,  s'armer  des  brftlana  aroinates,  des  spiritaenx  volatile*,  et 
templrer  de  temps  en  temps  leor  ^nergie  par  la  frakhear  det  ffuito 
savoureax."— Cours  Gastronomique,  p.  6*7  and  31t. 
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Therefore,  a  sagacious  Cook,  instead  of  idly  and ; 
wantonly  wasting  the  excitability  of  her  Palate  —  on 
the  sensibility  of  which,  her  reputation  and  fortune 
depends,  when  she  has  ascertained  the  relative 
strength  of  the  flavour  of  the  various  ingredients  she 
employs,  will  call  in  the  Balance  and  the  Measure,  to 
do  the  ordinary  business,  and  endeavour  to  preserve 
her,  Organ  of  Taste,  with  the  utmost  care,  that  it  may 
be  a  faithful  Oracle,  to  refer  to,  on  Grand  occasions, 
and  new  Compositions*,  —  of  these  an  ingenious  Cook 
may  form  as  endless  a  variety,  as  a  Musician  with  his 
seven  notes,  or  a  Painter  with  his  colours:  —  read 
chapters  7  and  8  of  the  Rudiments  of  Cookery. 


•  "  The  diversities  of  Taste  are  so  many  an  !  so  considerable,  that  it  seemeth 
strange  to  see  the  matter  treated  of,  both  by  Philosophers  and  Physicians  with 
so  much  scantiness  and  defect:  for  the  subject  is  not  barren,  but  yieldeth 
much  aud  pleasant  variety,  and  doth  also  appear  to  be  of  great  importance." 
—From  Dr.  Onw'i  Anatomy  of  Plants,  fol.  1682,  p.  286.  The  Br. 
enumerates  sixteen  simple  tastes :  however,  it  is  difficult  to  define  more  than 
six. — 1st.  Bitter  as  Wormwood.  2d.  Sweet  as  Sugar.  3d.  Sour  as  Vinegar. 
4th.  Salt  as  Brine.  5th.  Cold  as  Ice.  6th.  Hot  as  Brandy.  Compound 
tastes,  innumerable,  may  be  formed  by  the  combination  of  these  simple  tastes 
—as  words  are  of  letters." 

"  Si  I'association  de  certaiues  couleurs  plaisent  i  Peril,  tandis  que  d'antres 
ehoqueut  la  vue,  de  roeme  certain**  saveuri  marines  ensemble  flattent  le  gout, 
tandis  que  d'aatres  repugnent  au  palais ;  ainsi  le  jaune  et  le  violet,  le  vert 
avec  le  rose  font  un  effet  agreable ;  le  bleu  perd  sa  nuance  quand  il  est  mis 
nr  du  vert :  ainsi  le  sucre  Vallie  tres-bien  avec  les  alimens  doux,  acides  on 
amers;  mate  ii  ne  pent  s'associer  avec  les  substances  salees:  on  doit  done 
•ladier  ces  convenances.  Je  vais  plus  loin ;  il  faut  savoir  que  dans  la  bouche, 
les  organes  du  gout,  distribute  sur  differens  points,  ne  sont  pas  tons  afectes 
par  les  meraes  saveurs.  Le  piment,  par  exemple,  pique  principalement  ies 
hords  iatlranx  de  la  langue ;  la  caneHe  stimule  specialement  le  bout  de  ce 
■seme  muscle ;  le  poivre  fait  sentir  son  ardeur  sur  le  milieu,  les  amers  da«s 
le  fond  de  la  bouche,  les  spirilueux  au  palais,  et  sur  les  joues;  il  ert  meme 
des  substances  qui  ne  sont  sapides  que  dans  le  gosier,  et  d'antres  dens 
I'estomac."-- Court  Gastronomique,  p.  65. 
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Receive  as  the  highest  testimonies  of  ya*ir  Employer's 
regard,  whatever  observations  they  may  make  on  your 
work  —  such  admonitions  are  the  most  unequivocal 
proofs,  of  their  desire  to  make  you  thoroughly  under- 
stand their  taste  —  and  their  wish  to  retain  you  in 
their  service  —  or  they  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
teach  you. 

Enter  into  all  their  plans  of  Economy*,  and  endeavour 
to  make  the  most  of  every  thing,  as  well  for  your  own 
honour  as  your  master'*  profit  —  take  care  that  the 
Meat  which  is  to  make  its  appearance  again  in  the 
Parlour,  is  handsomely  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  —  and 
put  on  a  clean  dish  —  take,  care  of  the  Gravy,  see 
(No.  326,)  which  is  left,  it  will  save  many  pounds  of 
Meat  in  making  sauce  for  Hashes,  Poultry,  and  many 
little  dishes. 

.  Many  things  may  be  re-dressed,  in  a  different  form* 
from  that  in  which  they  were  first  served,  and  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  table  without  increasing  the 
expense  of  it. 

VSold  Fish, — Soles— Cod— Whitings — Smelts,  Ac. 
may  be  cut  into  bits,  and  put  into  Escallop  Shells  — 
with  cold  Oyster,  Lobster,  or  Shrimp  Sauce,  and 
bread  crumbled  and  put  into  a  Dutch  Oven,  and 
browned  like  scalloped  Oysters.     (No.  182.) 

The  best  way  To  warm  cold  Meat  is  to  sprinkle 
the  joint  over  with  a  little  salt,  put  in  a  Dutch  Oven, 
at  some  distance  before  a  gentle  fire,  that  it  may  warm 

*  •  •'  I  am  persuaded  that  no  Servant  ever  laved  her  Matter  sixpence,  bn{  ihe 
found  it  in  the  end  in  her  own  pocket."— Tay»Li*'i  Ztyiwfjc  Manage- 
ment, p.  u. 
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gradually — watch  it  carefully,  and  keep  turning  it  till 
it  is  quite  hot  and  brown ;  it  will  take  from  twenty 
minutes  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  according  to  itsv 
thickness — serve  it  up  with  Gravy; — this  is  much  better 
than  Hashing  it,  and  by  doing  it  nicely,  a  Cook  will  get 
great  credit.  Poultry,  (No.  530*.);  Fried  Fish, 
(See  No.  145.)  &c.  may  be  re- dressed  in  this  way. 

Take  care  of  the  Liquor  you  have  boiled  Poultry  or 
Meat  in :  in  five  minutes  you  make  it  into  excellent 
Soup  — -  see  Ot>s.  to  (No.  555.)  and  229,  No.  5,  and  the 
7th  chaptef  of  the  Rudiments  of  Cookery. 

No  good  Housewife  has  any  pretensions  to  Ratmnal 
Economy  who  boils  Animal  food  without  converting' 
the  Broth  into  some  sort  of  Soup. 

However  highly  the  uninitiated  in  the  Mystery  of  Soup 
making —  may  elevate  the  external  appendage  of  his 
Olfactory  Organ  at  the  mention  of  "  Pot  Liquor/'  if 
he  tastes  (No.  5,  or  218,  5559  &c),  he  will  be  as  well 
pleased  with  it,  as  a  Frenchman  is  with  "  Pot  age  a  la 
Camcrani,"  of  which  it  is  said  "  a  single  spoonful  wiU 
lap  the  Palate  in  Elysium,  —  and  while  a  drop  of  it 
remains  on  the  Tongue,  each  other  sense  is  eclipsed 
by  the  voluptuous  thrilling  of  the  Lingual  nerves  W 

Broth  o*  Fragments.  —  When  you  dress  a  large 
Dinner,  you  may  make  good  Broth,  or  Portable  Swep> 
(No.  252.)  at  very  smaU  cost,  by  taking  care  of  all. the 
trimmings  and  parings  of  the  meat,  game,  and  poultry 
you  are  going  to  use ;  wash  them  well,  and  put  them 
into  a  stewpan,  with  as  much  cold  water  as  wilL  cover 
them;  set  your  stewpan  on  a  hot  fire;  when  it  boils, 
take  off  all  the  scum,  and  set  it  on  again  to  simmer 
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gently ;  put  in  two  carrots,  two  turnips,  a  large  onion, 
three  blades  of  pounded  mace,  and  a  head  of  celery ; 
some  mushroom  parings  will  be  a  great  addition.  Let 
it  continue  to  simmer  gently  four  or  five  hours,  strain 
it  through  a  sieve  info  a  elean  basin.  This  will  save  a 
great  deal  of  expense  in  buying  Gravy  Meat. 

Have  the  Dust,  &c.  removed  regularly  once  in  a 
fortnight,  —  and  have  your  Kitchen  Chimwey  swept 
orice  a  month; — many  good  Dinners  have  been' 
spoiled  and  many  houses  burnt  down  by  the  soot 
falling  —  the  best  security  against  this,  is  for  the  Cook 
to  have  a  long  birch  broom,  and  every  morning  brush 
down  all  the  soot  within  reach  of  it.  —  Give  notice  to 
your  employers  when  the  contents  of  your  Coal 
Cellar  are  diminished  to  a  chaldron. 

It'  wfll  be  to  little  purpose  to  procure  good  Provi- 
sions, -— without  you  have  proper  Utensils*  to  prepaTfc 
them  in:  the  most  expert  Artist  cannot  perform  his 
work  in  a  perfect  manner  without  proper  instruments  ; 
—  you  cannot  have  neat  work  —  without  nice  tools,  nor 
can  you  dress  Victuals  well  —  without  an  apparatus 
appropriate  to  the  work  required.  See  1st  page  of 
Chapter  VII.  of  the  Rudiments  of  Cookery. 

In  those  houses  where  the  Cook  enjoys  the  confi- 
dence of  her  employer  so  much  as  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  store-room,  which  is  not  very  common, 
she  will  keep  an  exact  account  of  every  thingjis  it  comes  in, 
and  insist  upon  the  weight  and  price  being  fixed  to  every 


♦  "  A  Surgeon  may  as  well  attempt  to  make  an  iticision  with  a  pair  of 
Sheers,  or  open  a/vein  with  an  Oyster-Knife,  at  a  Cook  pretend  to  (treat-  a 
Pinner  without  proper  Tools."  —  VsgfiALi/s  Cookery,  Svo.  1759*  P»  *l. 
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article  she  purchases  —  and  occasionally  —  will  (and  it 
may  not  be  amiss,  to  jocosely  drop  a  hint  to  those  who 
supply  them  —  that  she  does)  re~wcigh  them,  for  her 
own  satisfaction,  as  well  as  that  of  her  employer,  and 
will  not  trust  the  key  of  this  room  to  any  one ;  she  will 
also  keep  an  account  of  every  thing  she  takes  from  it, 
and  manage  with  as  much  consideration  and  frugality 
as  if  it  was  her  own  property  she  was  using,  endea- 
vouring to  disprove  the  adage,  that  "  plenty  makes 
Waste,"  and  remembering  that  "  wilful  waste  makes 
woeful  want." 

'  The  honesty  of  a  Cook  must  be  above  all  suspicion : 
she  must  obtain,  and,  (in  spite  of  the  numberless  Tempta- 
tions* fyc.  that  daily  offer  to  betid  her  from  it,)  preserve 
a  character  of  spotless  Integrity,  and  useful  Industry*-, 
remembering  that  it  is  the  fair  price  of  Independence, 
which  all  wish  for,  but  none  without  it  can  hope  for : 
only  a  Fool  or  a  Madman  will  be  so  silly  or  so  crazy,  as  to 
expect  to  reap,  where  he  has  been  too  idle  to  sow- 


*  Many  Cooks  miss  excellent  opportunities  of  making  themselves  inde- 
pendent,— by  their  Idleness,—  in  refusing  any  place,  however  profitable,  &e. 
if  there  is  not  a  Kitchen  Maid  kept  to  wait  upon.  them. 

There  are  many  Invalids  who  require  a  good  Cook,  and  as  (after  reading 
this'  Book  they  will  understand  how  much)  their  comfort  and  effective 
existence  depends  on  their  food-being  properly  prepared,  will  willingly  pay 
handsome  wages— (who  woo  Id  not  rather  pay  the  Cook  than  the  Doctor?)— 
bat  have  so  little  work  in  the  Kitchen  —  that  one  person  may  do  it  all  with 
the  utmost  ease,  without  injury  to  their  health,  — which  is  not  the  case  in  a 
large  family,  where  the  poor  Cook  is  roasting  and  stewing  all  day  —  and  is 
often  deprived  of  her  rest  at  night.  No  artists  have  greater  need  to  "  make 
Hay  while  the  Sun  shines,"  and  timely  provide  for  the  infirmities  of  Age. 

It  is  melancholy  to  find,  that  according  to  the  authority  of  a  certaiu  great 
French  author—*'  Cooks,  half  stewed,  and  half  roasted,  when  nnable  to  work 
any  longer,  generally  retire  to  some  unknown  corner,  and  die  in  forlornneaa ' 
aud  want," «r- Blackwood's  Edlnb.  Mag.  vol.  vi|.  p.  66$, 
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Very  few  modern  built  Town  houses  have  a  proper 
place  to  preserve  provisions  in — 4he  best  substitute,  is 
a  Hanging-safe,  which  you  may  contrive  to  suspend 
in  an  airy  situation,  and  when  you  order  Meat, 
Poultry,  or  Fish,  tell  the  Tradesman  when  you  intend 
to  dress  it,  —  he  will  then  have  it  in  his  power  to  serve 
you  with  provision  that  will  do  him  credit,  which  the 
finest  Meat,  &c.  in  the  world,  wilt  never  do,  unless  it 
has  been  kept  a  proper  time  to  be  ripe  and  tender. 

If  you  have  a  well-ventilated  Larder,  in  a  shady, 
dry  situation,  you  may  make  still  surer,  by  ordering  in 
your  Meat  and  Poultry,  such  a  time  before  you  w*ant 
it  as  will  render  it  tender,  which  the  finest  meat  cannot 
be,  unless  hung  a  proper  time ;  (see  2d  Chapter  of  the 
Rudiments  of  Cookery ;)  according  to  the  season,  and 
nature  of  the  meat,  &c,  but  always  as  "  les  bons 
hommes  de  bouche  de  France,*9  say,  till  it  is  "  asset 
mortifiie" 

Permitting  this  process  to  proceed  to  a  certain 
degree,  renders  Meat  much  more  easy  of  solution  in 
the  Stomach,  and  for  those  whose  digestive  faculties  are 
delicate,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  it  be  attended  te 
with  the  greatest  nicety, — for  the  most  consummate  skill 
in  the  Culinary  preparation  of  it,  will  not  compensate 
the  want  of  attention  to  this.  Read  Obs.  to  No.  68. 
Meat  that  is  thoroughly  Roasted,  or  Boiled,  eats  muck 
shorter  and  tenderer,  and  is  in  proportion  more 
digestible,  than  that  which  is  under  done. 

You  will  be  enabled  to  manage  much  better,  if  your 
Employers  will  make  out  a  Bill  of  Fare  for  the 
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Week,  on  the  Saturday  before  —  for  example  for  a 
family  -of  half  a  dozen  — 


...Roast  Beef  (No.  19.)*  an*  My  Podding  (No.  554.) 
Menday  ....Fowl  (Nob.  16,  58.)  Do.   boiled. 

Tuesday  ....Calf  Head  (No.  10.)  Apple  Pie. 
Wednesday.. leg  of  Mutton  (No.  1.),  or  (No.  23.) 
Thursday  ..Do.  broiled  or  hacked  (No.  4*70,  or  (No.  484.),  Ban  Cakes. 

Friday Fish  (No.  145.).  Padding  (No.  554.) 

Saturday    ..Fish,  or  Eggs  and  Bacon  (No.  545.) 

It  is  an  excellent  pi  ah  to  have  certain  thing*  on  certain 
(fay*— When  your  Butcher  or  Poulterer  knows  what  you 
will  want,  he  has  a  better  chance  of  doing  his  best  for 
you:  and  never  think  of  ordering  Beef  for  Roasting 
—  except  for  Sunday. 

When  the  IVeatJier  or  Season*  is  very  unfavourable  for 
keeping  Meat,  #c— give  him  the  choice  of  sending  that 
which  is  in  the  best  order  for  dressing — t.  e.  either  Ribs 
or  Sir- Loin  of  Beef — or  Leg  —  Loin  —  or  Neck  of 
Mutton,  &c. 

Meat  in  which  you  can  detect  the  slightest  trace  of 
putrescency,  has  reached  its  highest  degree  of  tender- 
ness, and  should  be  dressed  without  delay ;  but  before 


•  "The  Season  of  the  year  bas  considerable  influence  on  the  qaality  of 
Batcher  meat— depending  upon  the  more  or  Jte&s  plentiful  supply  of  Food, 
upon  the  periodical  change  which  takes  place  in  Che  body  of  the  Animal,  and 
«pon  temperatnre.  The  flesh  of  most  fall  grown  Quadrupeds  is  in  highest 
season  daring  the  first  months  of  Winter,  after  .having  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  the  abundance  of  fresh  summer  food.  Its  flavour  then  begins  to  be  injured 
by  the  turnips,  ftc.  given  as  winter  food,  and  in  Spring  K  gets  lean  from 
deficiency  of  food.  Although  Beef  and  Mutton  are  never  absolutely  oat  of 
season,  or  not  fit  for  the  table,  they  are  best  in  November,  December,  and 
January.  Pork  is  absolutely  bad,  e*cept  during  the  Winter/'  —  Supplement 
U  the  Wmburgh  Bmc+  Brit.  p.  *sa. 
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this  period,  which  in  some  kinds  of  meat  is  offensive, 
the  due  degree  of  inteneratioa  may  he  ascertained,  bj 
iU  yielding  readily  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  and  by 
its  opposing  little  resistance  to  an  attempt  to  bind  the 
joint. 

Although  we  strongly  recommend  that  Animal  Food 
should  be  hung  up  in  the  open  air,  till  its  fibres  have 
lost  some  degree  of  their  toughness  —  yet,  let  us  be 
ejearly  understood,  also  to  warn  you  —  that  if  kept  till 
it  loses  its  natural  sweetneae — it  is  as  detrimental  to 
Health,  as  it  is  disagreeable  to  the  Smell  and  Taste. 

Ijf  veet  cox/j)  wb± thah  —  bring  your  Meat, 
Poultry,  &c.  into  the  kitchen,  early  in  the  morning  — 
if  you  roast  —  boil  —  or  stew  it  ever  so  gently  and 
ever  sp  long  —if  it  be  frozen  —  it  will  continue  tough 
and  unc1j}£wable. 

Without  very  watchful  attention  to  this,  the  most 
skilful  Cook  in  the  world  will  get  no  credit,  be  she  ever 
40  careful  in  the  management  of  her  Spit  or  her 
Stewpan. 

The  time  Meat  should  hang  to  be  tender  —  depends  on 
the  heat  and  humidity  of  the  air :  if  it  is  not  kept 
long  enough,  it  is  hard  and  tough ;  —  if  too  long,  it 
loses  its  flavour: — it  should  be  hung  where  it  will 
have  -a  thorough  air,  and  be  dried  with  a  cloth  night 
and  morning,  to  keep  it  from  damp  and  mustmess* 

Before  you  dress  it,  wash  it  well,  —  if  it  is  roasting 
Beef,  pare  of  the  outside. 

If  you  fear  Meat#,  &c.  will  not  keep  till  the  time  it 

*  "  Lar»kbi,  Pamtrim  and  Sxrss— moat  fee  ffcelteredfrrai  tke  Sw,  a#4 
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is  wanted, — par-roast  or  par-boil  it, — it  will  then  keep 
a  couple  of  days  longer,  when  it  may  be  dressed  in 
the  usual  way,  only  it  will  be  done  in  rather  less 

time. 

The  Cook  and  the  Butcher  as  often  lose  their 
credit,  by  Meat  being  dressed  too  fresh,  as  the  Fish- 
monger does  by  fish  that  has  been  kept  too  long. 

Dr.  Franklin  in  his  philosophical  experiments  tells 
us,  that  if  Game  or  Poultry  be  killed  by  Electricity 
it  will  become  tender  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  if 
it  be  dressed  immediately,  will  be  delicately  tender. 

During  the  sultry  summer  months,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  procure  meat  that  is  not  either  tough  — 
or  tainted — the  former,  is  as  improper  as  the  latter  for 
the  unbraced  stomachs  of  relaxed  Valetudinarians  — 
for  whom,  at  this  season,  Poultry  —  Stews,  &c*  dnd 
Vegetable  Soups,  are  the  most  suitable  food  —  when 
the  digestive  organs  are  debilitated  by  the  extreme 
heat  —  and  profuse  perspiration  requires  an  increase 
of  liquid  to  restore  equilibrium  in  the  constitution. 

I  have  taken  muck  more  pains  than  any  of  my  predeces- 
sors, to  teach  the  young  Cook  how  to  perform,  in  the  best 
manner,  the  common  business  of  her  profession ;  —  being 
well  grounded  "in  the  RUDIMENTS  of  COOKERY, 


otherwise  removed  from  the  heat,  be  dry,  and  if  possible  have  a  current  of 
dry,  cool  air  continually  passing  through  them. 

"The  freezing  temperature,  L  e.  32  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  is  a  perfect 
preservative  from  putrefaction  —  warm  moist  moggy  weather  is  the  worst  lor 
keeping  meat. — The  south  wind  is  especially  unfavourable,  and  lightning 
is  quickly  destructive;  but  the  -greatest  Enemy  you  have  to  encounter, 
is  the  flesh-fly,  which  becomes  troublesome  about  the  month  of  May,  and 
continues  so  till  towards  Michaelmas."— For  further  Obs.  on  this  subject/ 
See"  The  Experienced  Butcher,"  p.  160. 
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she  will  be  able  to  execute  the  orders  that  am  given 
her/  with  ease  to  herself,  and  satisfaction  to  her 
Employer*,  and  send. up  a  delicious  dinner,  with  half 
the  usual  Expense  and  Trouble. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  lessen  the  labour,  of  those 
who  wish  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their 
profession;  and  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  following 
pages,  will  save  them  much  of  the  irksome  drudgery, 
attending  an  apprenticeship  at  the- Stove;  — an  ordeal 
so  severe,  that  few  pass  it  without  irreparable  injury 
to  their  Health*;  and  many  lose  their  lives,  before 
they  learn  their  business. 

To  encourage  the  best  performance  of  the  machinery 
of  Mastication,  the  Cook  must  take  care  that  her 
Dinner  is  not  only  well  cooked  — but  that  each  dish 
be  sent  to  table,  with  its  proper  accompaniments  —  in 
the  neatest,  and  most  elegant  manner. 

Remember,  to  excite  the  good  opinion  of  the  Eye, 
is  the  first  step  towards  awakening  the  Appetite. 

Decoration  is  much  more  rationally  employed,  in 
rendering  a  plain  wholesome  nutritious  dish  inviting, 
than  in  the  elaborate  embellishments  which  are 
crowded  about  Trifles  and  Custards. 

Endeavour  to  avoid  over-dressing  Roasts  and  Boils, 
&c»  and  orer-seasoning  Soups  and  Sauces  with  Salt, 
Pepper,  &c.  —  it  is  a  fault  which  cannot  be  mended. 

•  "  Buy  it  with  health,  strength,  and  resolution, 

And  pay  for  It,  a  robust  constitution."  v 

Preface  to  the  Cook's  Cookery,  1758. 
See  the  preface  to  "  The  Cook'*  Cookery/'  page  9*  ThU  work,  which  is  very 
scarce,  was,  we  believe,  written  to  develope  the  mistakes  in  what  He  calla 
"  the  Tbpntand  Errors,*  U.MDli  Lady*  Cookery"  i.  e.  Mrs.  Oiasse*a,  L  e. 
SlrJohaHilTfe 

S 
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K  your  Roasts,  &c.  are  a  little  vnder-dohe ;  with  tfe 
assistance  of  the  Stewpan, —  the  Gridiron, —  or  the 
Dutch  Oven,  you  may  soon  rectify  the  mistake  made, 
—  with  the  Spit  or  the  r?ot. 

If  orer-done,  the  best  juices  of  the  Meat  are. evapo- 
rated,—  it  will  serve  merely  to  distend  the  Stomach!, 
and  if  the  sensation  of  Hunger  be  removed,  it  is  at  the 
price  of  an  Indigestion. 

The  chief  business  of  Cookery,  is  to  render  food 
easy  of  Digestion  —  and  to  facilitate  Nutrition.  This 
is  most  completely  accomplished  by  Plain  Cookery  in 
perfection  —  i.  e.  neither  over  nor  under-done. 

With  all  your  care,  you  will  not  get  much  credit  by 
Cooking  to  perfection,  if  more  than  One  Dish  goes  to 
table  at  a  time. 

.  To  be  eaten  in  perfection,  the  interval  between  Meat 
being  taken  out  of  the  Stewpan,  and  its  being  put  into 
the  Mouth,  must  be  as  short  as  possible :  —  but  Cere- 
mony, that  most  formidable  enemy  to  good  Cheer,  too 
often  decrees  it  otherwise,  and  the  Guests  seldom  get 
a  bit  of  an  "  Entrcmet'  till  it  is  half  cold.  (See 
No.  485) 

So  much  time  is  often  lost  in  placing  every  thing  iu 
Apple-pie  order,  —  that  long  before  Dinner  is  an- 
nounced, ail  becomes  lukewarm,  —  and  to  complete 
the  mortification  of  the  grand  Gourmand,  his  meat  is 
put  on  a  sheet  of  Ice  in  the  shape  of  a  Plate,  which 
instantly  converts  the  Gravy  into  Jelly,  and  the  Fat 
into  a  something  which  puzzles  his  teeth  and  the  roof 
of  his  mouth  as  much  as  if  he  had  Birdlime  to  masti- 
cate : —  a  complete  MeatSkreen  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  a  Hot  closet  Plate  warmer,  &c%  —  See  Index. 
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It  will  save  yoa  infinite  trouble  and  anxiety,  if  you 
can  prevail  on  your  employers  to  use  the  "  sauce-box," 
No.  463,  hereinafter  described  in  the  chapter  of  Sauces. 
With  the  help  of  this"  Magazine  op  Taste,**  every 
one  in  company  may  flavour  their  Soup  and  Sauce,  and 
adjust  the  vibrations  of  their  Palate,  exactly  to  their 
own  fancy :  —  but  if  the  Cook  give  a  decidedly  predo- 
minant, and  piquante  gout  to  a  dish,  to  tickle  the 
Tongue  .of  two  or  three  visitors,  whose  taste  she  knows, 
— -  sire  may  thereby  make  the  Dinner  disgusting  to  all 
the  other  guests. 

Never  undertake  more  work  than  you  are  quite  cer- 
tain you  can  do  veil;  —  if  you  are  ordered  to  pre- 
pare a  larger  Dinner  than  you  think  you  can  send 
up  with  ease  and  neatness,  —  or  to  dress  any  dish 
that  you  are  not  acquainted  with,  rather  than  run  any 
risk  of  spoiling  any  thing  —  (by  one  fault,  You  may 
perhaps  lose  all  your  credit)  —  request  your  em- 
ployers to  let  you  have  some  help.  —  They  may  acquit 
you  for  pleading  guilty  of  inability  —  but  if  you 
make  an  attempt,  and  fail,  will  vote  it  a  capital 
offence. 

Do  not  trust  any  part  of  your  work  to  others  without 
carefully  overlooking  them;  whatever  faults  they  com- 
mit, You  will  be  censured  for  —  if  you  have  forgotteu 
any  article  which  is  indispensable  for  the  day's  dinner, 
request  your  employers  to  send  one  of  the  other 
servants  for  it.  —  The  Cook  must  never  quit  her  Post, 
till  her  work  is  entirely  finished. 

It  requires  the  utmost  skill  and"  contrivance  to  have 
all  things  done  as  they  should  be,  and  all  done  to- 
e2 
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gether  — at  that  critical  moment  when  the  Din*?*  Bell 
sound*  •*'*  to  the  Banquet." 

*  A  lea* matt  1m  without *  fault; 
And  if,  'Ui  not  all  right,  'Us  nwght." 

But 

"  Good  -nature  will  some  failings  overlook. 
Forgive  mischance,  not  errors  of  the  Cook ; 
As,  if  no  salt  is  thrown  abont  the  dish, 
Or  nice  criap'd  parsley  scattered  on  the  fish ; 
Shall  we  tn  Passion  from  oar  Dinner  fly. 
And  hopes  of  pardon  to  the  Cook  deny, 
For  things  which  Mrs.  Glassk  herself  might  oversee, 
And  all  mankind  commit  as  well  as  sher 

Vide  Kino's  Art  of  Cookery. 

v  .  Such  is  the  endless  variety  of  Culinary  preparations, 
it  would  be  as  vain  and  fruitless  a  search,  as  that  for. 
the  Philosopher's  Stone,  to  expect  to  find  a  Cook  who 
is  quite  perfect  in  all  the  operations  of  the  Spit, —  ther 
Stewpan,  —  and  the  Rolling  Pin;  —  you  will  as  soon 
find  a  Watchmaker  who  can  make,  put  together,  and 
regulate  every  part  of  a  Watch. 

"  The  universe  cannot  produce  that  Cook  who 
knows  how  to  do  every  branch  of  Cookery  well,  be  his. 
Genius  as  great  as  possible."-!- Vide  the  Cook's  Cookery, 
8vo.  page  40. 

The  best  rulb  for  marketing,  is  to  pay  rbapy 
money  for  every  thing,  and  to  deal  with  the  most 
respectable  Tradesmen  in  ypur  neighbourhood. 

If  you  le,ave  it  to  their  integrity  to  supply  you  with 
a  good  article,  at  the  fair  market  price,  —  I  have,  from 
my  own.  experience, — every  reason  to  believe,  you  will 
be  supplied  with  better  Provisions,  and  at  as  reasonable 
a  rate,  .as  those  Bargain-Hunters,  who  trot  "  around 
around  around  about "  a  market  till  they  are  trapped  tQ 
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htty  iCHtntunchrtoabh  olAPo«!try^0*gA  Tup-Mutton— 
ilV^gy  €ow*Beef —  t>r  s(tfe  naaettoiiable  Fkfh*  ^ata 
very -little  les*  than  the  price  of  prime  mid  proper 
food:— with  tarings  like*  these;  they  toddle  home  in 
triumph,  cackling  all  the  Way,  like  a  Goose,  that  has 
got  ankle  deep  into  good  luck. 

AH  the  skill  of  the  most  accomplished  Cook  will 
avail  nothing,  unless  she  is  furnished  with  y&imv 
provisions.  The  best  way  to  procure  these  is  to  deal 
with  shops  of  established  character :— you  may  pay, 
perhaps,  Text  yet  Cent  more*  than. yen  would  were  yon 
to  deal  With  those  who  pretend  to  sell  cheap — but  yon 
Wilt  be  mete  than  in  proportion  better  served. 

Every  Trade  has  its  tricks  and  deceptions, — those 
who  follow  them  can  deceive  yon  if  they  please,  —  and 
they  are  too  apt  to  do  so,  if  yon  provoke  the  exercise 
of  their  overreaching*  talent  f. 

Challenge  them  to  a  game  at u  Catch  wk&  Com/'  by 
entirely  relying  on  your  own  judgment:  slnd  yon  will 
soon  find  nothing  but  very  kmg  experience  can '  make 
ybu  equal  to  the  combat  of  marketing  to  the  utmost 
advantage. 

•  See  the  Marketing  Tables  at  the  end  of  the  Work. 

t  "  He  who  will  not  be  cheated  a  little,— must  be  content  to  be  abvted 
m  great  4ea4j  the  first  lesson  in  the  art  of  comfortable  Economy,  is  to  leva 
to  submit  cheerfully  to  small  impositions, — if  yon  do  not,  you  will  continually 
be  in  hot  water. 

"  If  you  Silnk  a  tradesman  has  imposed  upon  yon,  never  vie  a  second  word, 
if  the  first  will  not  do— nor  drop  the  least  hint  of  an  imposition :— the  only 
method  to  induce  him  to  make  an  abatement,  is  the  hope  of  future  favours,— 
pay  the  demand— and  deal  with  the  Gentleman  no  more;— hot  do  not  let  him 
see  that  yon  are  displeased,  or  as  soon  as  you  are  out  of  sight,— your  Repu- 
tation will  suffer  as  much  as  your  Pocket  has."— Trusleb's  Way  to  be  Rich, 
Bvo.  1776.  p.  80. 
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Before  you  go  to  Market,  look  over  your  Larder,  and 
consider  well  what  things  are  wanting — especially  on 
a  Saturday.  No  well-regulated  family  can  suffer  a 
disorderly  Caterer,  to  be  jumping  in .  and  out  to  the 
Chandler's  Shop  on  a  Sunday  morning. 

Give  your  directions  to  your  assistants,  and  begin 
jour  Business  early  in  the  Morning,  or  it  will  be 
impossible  to  have  the  Dinner  ready  at  the  time  it  its 
ordered. 

(  To  be  half  an  hour  after  the  time,  is  such  a  frequent 
.fault,  that  there  is  the.  more  merit  in  being  ready  at*he 
.appointed  hour.  This  is  a  difficult  task,  and  in  the 
best  regulated  family  you  can  only  be  sure  of  your 
time  by  proper  arrangements. 

With  all  our  love  of  punctuality,  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  first  consideration  must  still  be,  that  the 
Dinner  "  be  well  done  when  'tis  done." — If  any  accident 
occurs;  which  is  likely  to  prevent  your  sending  the 
Soup,  &c.  to  table  at  the  moment  it  is  expected,  send 
up  a  message  to  your  employers,  stating  the  circum- 
stance, and  bespeak  their  patience  for  as  many  minutes 
as  you  think  you  shall  want  to  be  ready. — This  is 
better  than  either  .keeping  the  Company  waiting 
without  an  apology ;  or  dishing  your  Dinner  before  it 
is  done  enough,  and  so  disgusting  the  Stomachs  of  the 
guests  at  the  first  appearance  of  it. 

Those  who  desire  regularity  in  the  service  of  their 
table,  should  have  a  DIAL  of  about  twelve  inches 
diameter,  placed  over  the  Kitchen  fire-place,  carefully 
regulated,  to  keep  time  exactly  wjth  the  clock  in  the 
Hall  or  dining  Parlour;  —  with  a  frame  on  one  side* 
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containing-  a  tas^b  table,  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
masters'  palate,  and  the  particular  rules  and  orders  of 
hi*  Kitchen ;  —  and  on  the  other  side,  of  the  rew  a  rim 
given  to  those  who  attend  to  them,  and  for  long  and 
faithful  service. 

In  imqll  Families  where  a  Dinner  is  seldom  given  — 
a  great  ideal  of  preparation  is  required,  and  the  pre- 
ceding .day  must  he  devoted  to  the  business  of  the 
Kitchen  I 

'  On  these  occasions  a  Chair-woman  is  often  employed 
to  do  the  dirty  work ;  but  we  rather  advise  you  to  hire 
ra  Cook  to  help  to  dress  the.  Dinner — this  would  be 
very  little  more  expense  —  and  the  work  got  through 
much  better.  . 

When  you  have  a  very  large  Entertainment 
ito  prepare,  get  your  Soups  and  Sauces,  Force- 
meats, &c.  ready  the  day  before  —  and  read  the  7  th 
Chapter  of  out  Rudiments  of  Cookery: — many  Made 
Dishes  may  also  be  prepared  the  day  before  they  are 
to  go  to  table  —  but  do  not  do  them  quite  enough  the 
first  day  —  that  they  may  not  be  overdone  by  warming 
up  again. 

Prepare  every  thing  you  can,  the  day  before  the 
Dinner,  and  order  every  thing  else  to  be  sent  in  early 
in  the  Morning  —  if  the  Tradesmen  forget  it—  it  will 
allow  you  time  to  send  for  it. 

The  Pastry,— Jellies,  &c.  you  may  prepare  while 
the  Broths  are  doing :  then  truss  your  Game  and  Poul- 
try,—and  shape  your  Collops,  Cutlets,  6zc.,— and  trim 
them  neatly — cut  away  all  Flaps  and  Gristles ,  #c. — No- 
4hiug  should  go  to  Table  but  what  hat  indisputable  preten* 
sions  to  be  eaten  !  * 
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Pat  your  made  Dishes  in  plates, and  arrange! 
upon  the  dresser  in  regular  order :— next  see  that  your 
Roasts  and  BoHs  are  .all  nicely  trimmed,  trussed,  &c 
and  quite,  ready  for  the  Spit  or  the  Pot. 

Have  your  Vegetables  neatly  cut,  pared,  picked, 
And  clean  washed  in  the  cullender  u — provide  a  tin  dish 
with  partitions  to  hold  your  fine  herbs;  Onions  and 
Shallots  —Parsley*— Thyme-~Tarragon — ChervH— and 
Burnet  —  minced  very  Jinc,  and  Lemon  peel  grated, 
or  cut  thin,  and  chopped  very  small, — Peppefc  and 
Salt  ready  mixed, — and  your  Spice-box  and  Salt-cellar 
always  ready  for  action, —  that  everything  you  want 
may  be  at  hand  for  your  Stove-work, — and  not  be  scam- 
pering about  the  kitchen  in  a  whirlpool  of  confusion, 
fainting  after  these  trifles,  while  the  Dinner  is  wailing. 

In  one  drawer  under  your  Spice-Box,  keep  ready 
ground,  in  well  stopped  Bottles,  the  several  spices 
separate;  and  also  that  mixture  of  them  which  is 
called  "  Ragout  Powder  :1  (No.  457.),  or  (No.  460.)— 
in  another,  keep  your  dried  and  powdered,  Sweet, — 
Savoury, — and  Soup-herbs,  &c,  and  a  set  of  weights 
and  scales : — you  may  have  a  third  drawer,  containing 
Flavouring  Essences,  &c,  an  invaluable  auxiliary 
in  finishing  soups  and  sauces :  (see  the-  account  of 
the  "  Magazine  of  Taste,"  or  "  Sauc£-Box," 
(No.  463.) 

Have  also  ready,  some  thickening,  made  of  the 
best  white  flour  sifted,  mixed  with  soft  water  with  a 
wooden  spoon  till  it  is  the  consistence  of  thick  batter,— 
a  bottle  of  plain  Browning  (No.  322.),  some  strained 
Lemon-juice,  and  some  good  Glaze,  or  Portable 
Soup,  (No.  252.) 
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Nothing  can  be  done  in  perfection,  that  must  be  done  in 
o  hurry  j — therefore,  if  you  wish  the  dinner  to  be  seat 
up  to  please  your  Master  and  Mistress,  and  do  credit 
to  yourself,  set  a  high  value  on  your  character  for 
punctuality :  this  shows  the  establishment  is  orderly, 
is  extremely  gratifying  to  the  Master  and  his  Guests, 
— and  is  most  praiseworthy  in  the  Attendants. 

But,  remember,  you  cannot  obtain  this  desirable 
reputation,  without  good  management  in  every  respect; 
— -if  you  wish  to  ensure  Ease  and  Independence  in  the 
latter  part  of  your  life,  you  must  not  be  unwilling  to 
pay  the  price  for  which  only  they  can  be  obtained, 
and  earn  them  by  a  diligent  and  faithful*  performance 
of  the  duties  of  your  station  in  your  young  days, 
which,  if  you  steadily  persevere  in,  you  may  depend 
upon  ultimately  receiving  the  reward  your  services 
deserve.  " 

All  Duties  are  reciprocal ;  and  if  you  hope  to  receive 
favour, — endeavour  to  deserve  it — by  showing  yourself 
fond  of  obliging,  and  grateful  when  obliged  —  such 
Behaviour  will  win  regard  and  maintain  it,  enforce 
what  is  right,  and  excuse  what  is  wrong. 

Quiet  steady  Perseverance,  is  the  only  sure  spring 

•  "N.  B.  "  If  Yon  will  take  half  the  pains,  to  deserve  the  regard  of  yoor 
roaster,  by  being  a  good  and  faithful  servant,  you  take  to  be  considered 
a  good  fellow-servant,  so  many  of  yon  would  not,  in  the  decline  of  life,  be 
left  destitute  of  those  comforts  which  age  requires,  nor  have  occasion  to  quote 
the  saying  that,  "  Service  is  no  inheritance,"  unless  your  own  misconduct 
makes  it  so. 

"  The  idea  of  being  called  a  Tell-tale,  has  occasioned  many  good  servants, 
to  shut  their  Eyes  against  the  frauds  of  fellow-servants.— In  the  eye  of  the 
law,  persons  standing  by  and  seeing  a  felony  committed,  which  they  could 
have  prevented,  are  held  equally  guilty  with  those  committing  it."— Dr.  T»us- 
xjeb's  Domestic  Management,  p.  18,  and  Instructions  to  Servants, 
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which  you  can  safely  depend  upon  to  infallibly  pro- 
mote your  progress  on  the  road  to  Independence. 

If  your  employers  do  not  immediately  appear  to  be 
sensible  of  your  endeavours  to  contribute  your  utmost 
to  their  comfort  and  interest,  be  not  easily  dis- 
couraged ;  —  Persevere,  and  do  all  in  your  power  to 

MAKE  YOURSELF  USEFUL. 

Endeavour  to  promote  the  Comfort  of  every  Indivi- 
dual in  the  Family — let  it  be  manifest,  that  you  are 
desirous,  to  do  rather  more  than  is  required  of  you, 
than  less  than  your  duty — they  merit  little  who  perform 
merely  what  would  be  exacted  —  if  you  are  desired  to 
help  in  any  business  which  may  not  strictly  belong  to 
your  department — undertake  it  Cheerfully,  Patiently, 
and  Conscientiously. 
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To  reduce  our  Culinary  Operations  to  as  exact  a 
certainty,  as  the  nature  of  the  processes  would  admit 
of;  —we  have,  wherever  it  was  needful,  given  the  Quan- 
tities of  each  article. 

The  Weights,  are  Avoirdupois. 

The  Measure,  —  the  graduated  glass  of  the  Apo- 
thecaries; this  appeared  the  most  accurate  and  con- 
venient;— the  Pint  being  divided  into  sixteen  ounces, 
the  Ounce  into  eight  drachm3.  A  middling  size  Tea- 
spoon  will  contain  about  a  Drachm; — four  such  Tea- 
spoons are  equal  to  a  middling  size  Tablespoon,  or  half 
an  Ounce; — four .  Tablespoons  to  a  common  sized 
Wineglass. 

The  specific  gravities  of  the  various  substances,  being 
*o  extremely  different,  we  cannot  offer  any  auxiliary 
standards*  for  the  Weights,  which  we  earnestly  re- 
commend the  Cook  to  employ,  if  she  wishes  to  gain 
credit  for  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  her  business :  these 
she  will  find  it  necessary  to  have  as  small  as  the 
quarter  of  a  drachm  Avoirdupois,  which  is  equal  to 
nearly  seven  grains  Troy. 

Glass  Measures,  (divided  into  Tea,  and  Table- 
spoons,) containing  from  Half  an  Ounce  —  to  Half  a 
Pint,  —  may  be  had  at  Price's,  near  Exeter  'Change, 
Strand;    where    also    may  be    had,  —  the    double 

HEADED    PEPPER    AND    SPICE-BOXES,    With  Caps  0V6T 

the  gratings.  The  superiority  of  these,  by  preserving 
the  contents  from  the  action  of  the  air,  must  be  suffi- 
ciently obvious  to  every  one :  the  fine  aromatic flavour  of 
Pepper  is  soon  lost,  from  the  bottles  it  is  usually  kept  in  not 

■■■■■■  w      —  '  ■■! 

•  A  large  tablespooDful  of  Floor  weighs  about  half -an  Ounce. 
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being  well  stopped.      Peppers   are   seldom  ground  or 
pounded  sufficiently  fine.     (See  N.B.  to  369.) 

N.B.  The  Trough  Nutmeg  Graters,  made  by 
Brooks,  Ironmonger  in  Piccadilly,  (near  Bond  Street), 
are  by  far  the  best  we  have  seen,  especially  for  those 
who  wish  to  grate  fine,  and  fast. 

Lloyd,  furnishing  Ironmonger,  Strand,  near  Norfolk 
Street,  sells  Springs  which  weigh  from  an  ounce  to 
20  pounds,  for  .£1  Is. 

Lloyd's  Balance,  which  weighs  from  J  of  a 
drachm  to  20  pounds,  is  a  very  accurate  and  con- 
venient machine  for  weighing. 
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CHAPTER  L 


BOILING.^ 

This  most  simple  of  Culinary  processes  is  not  often 
performed  in  perfection, — it  does  not  require  quite  so 
much  nicety  and  attendance,  as  Roasting, — to  skim 
your  pot  well,  and  keep  it  really  boiling  (the  slower  the 
better)  all  the  while, —  to  know  how  long  is  required 
for  doing  the  joint,  &c,  and  to  take  it  up,  at  the 
critical  moment  when  it  is  done  enough, — comprehends 
almost  the  whole  art  and  mystery.  This,  however, 
demands  a  patient  and  perpetual  vigilance,  of  which 
few  persons  are  capable. 

The  Cook  must  take  especial  care  that  the  water  really 
boils  all  the  while  she  is  Cooking,  or  she  will  be  deceived  in 
the  time;  and  make  up  a  sufficient  fire  (a  frugal  Cook 
will  manage  with  much  less  fire  for  Boiling  than  she 
uses  for  roasting)  at  first,  to  last  all  the  time,  without 
much  mending  or  stirring. 

When  the  Pot  is  coming  to  a  boil,  there  will  always, 

from  the  cleanest  Meat  and  clearest  Water,  rise  a 

t  Scum  to  the  top  of  it:   proceeding  partly  from   the 

foulness  of  the  meat,  and?  partly  from  the  Water, — this 

must  be  carefully  taken  off  as  soon  as  it  rises. 

On  this,  depends  the  good  appearance  of  all  boiled 
things. 

When  you  have  scummed  well,  put  in  some  cold 
water,  which  will  throw  up  the  rest  of  the  scum. 

The  oftener  it  is  scummed,  and  the  cleaner  the  top 
of  the  Water  is  kept,  the  cleaner  will  be  the  Meat. 
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If  let  alone,  it  soon  boils  down  and  sticks  to  the 
Meat9;  which,  instead  of  looking  delicately  white  and 
nice,  —  will  have  that  coarse  and  filthy  appearance  we 
have  too  often  to  complain  of,  and  the  Butcher  and 
Poulterer  be  blamed  for  the  carelessness  of  the  Cook 
in  not  scumming  her  pot. 

Many  put  in  Milk,  to  make  what  they  boil  look 
white;  but  this  does  more  harm  than  good: — others 
wrap  it  up  in  a  cloth; — but  these  are  needless  pre- 
cautions, if  the  scum  be  attentively  removed,  Meat  will 
have  a  much  more  delicate  colour  and  finer  flavour 
than  it  has  when  muffled  wp.  This  may  give  rather 
more  trouble — but  Those  who  wish  to  excel  in  their  A  ft 
must  only  consider  how  the  processes  of  it  can  be  most 
perfectly  performed; — a  Cook  who  has  a  proper  pride 
and  pleasure  in  her  business,  will  make  this  her  maxim 
on  all  occasions. 

Put  your  Meat  into  cold-f  water,  —  in  the  proportion 
of  about  a  quart  of  Water  to  a  pound  of  Meat:  —  it 
should  be  covered  with  water  during  the  whole  of  the 
process  of  Boiling  —  but  not  drowned  in  it  —  the  less 
water,  provided  the  meat  be  covered  with  it, — the  more 
Savoury  will  be  the  Meat,  and  the  better  will  be  the 
Broth. 

The  Water  should  be  heated  gradually  —  according  to 
the  thickness,  &c.  of  the  article  boiled — for  instance,  a 
Leg  of  Mutton  of  10  pounds  weight,  (No.  1.),  should 
be  placed  over  a  moderate  fire,  which  will  gradually 
make  the  water  hot,  without  causing  it  to  boil  for  about 
forty  minutes  —  if  the  water  boils  much  sooner,  the 
meat  will  be  hardened,  and  shrink  up  as  if  it  was 
scorched — by  keeping  the  water  a  certain  time  heating 
without  boiling,  its  fibres  are  dilated,  and  it  yields -a 

•'  If,  unfortunately,  this  should  happen,  the  Cook  roost  carefully  take  it  off 
when  she  dishes  up,  either  with  a  clean  Sponge  or  a  Paste-brush. 

t  Cook?,  however,  as  well  as  Doctors,  disagree ;  for  some  say,  that  m  all 
sorts  of  fresh  meat  should  be  put  in  when  the  water  boils."  1  prefer  the 
above  method,  for  the  reason  given — gentle  slewing  renders  Meat,  &c.  leader, 
and  still  leaves  it  sapid  and  nutritive. 
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quantity  of  scum,  which  most  be  taken  off  a*  soon  at 
it  rises. 

"  104.  If  a  vessel  containing  water  be  placed  over  a 
steady  Fire,  the  Water  will  grow  continually  hotter  till  it 
reaches  the  limit  of  boiling,  after  which  the  regular  ac- 
cessions of  heat,  are  wholly  spent  in  converting  it  into 
Steam — the  Water  remains  at  the  same  pitch  of  tem- 
perature, however  fiercely  it  boils.  The  only  differ- 
ence is,  that  with  a  strong  fire  it  sooner  comes  to  boil, 
and  more  quickly  boils  away,  and  is  converted  into 
Steam/'  —  Buchanan  on  the  Economy  of  Fuel,  1810. 

The  Editor  placed  a  Thermometer  in  water  in  that 
State  which  Cooks  call  gentle  simmering,  —  the  heat 
was  212° — i.  e.  the  same  degree  as  the  strongest  boiling. 
Two  Mutton  Chops  were  covered  with  cold  water, 
- — and  one  boiled  a  gallop  —  and  the  other  simmered 
gently  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour — the  Flavour  of  the 
Chop  which  was  simmered  was  decidedly  superior 
to  that  which  was  boiled— the  Liquor  which  boiled 
fast,  was  in  like  proportion  more  savoury,  and,  when 
cold,  had  much  more  fat  on  its  surface :  —  this  ex- 
plains why  quick  boiling  renders  meat  hard,  &c. — be- 
cause its  juices  are  extracted  in  a  greater  degree. 

Reckon  the  Time  from  Us  first  coming  to  a  boil. 

The  old  rule  of  15  minutes  to  a  pound  of  meat,  we 
think  rather  too  little; — the  slower  it  boils,  the  ten- 
derer,—  the  plumper, —  and  whiter  it  will  be. 

Fdr  those  who  choose  their  Food  thoroughly  cooked 
— which  all  will  who  have  any  regard  for  their  Stomachs 
—  Twenty  minutes  to  a  Pound  will  not  be  found 
too  much  for  gentle  simmering  by  the  side  of  the  fire ;  — 
allowing  more  or  less  time,  according  to  the  thickness 
of  the  Joint,  and  the  coldness  of  the  Weather,  —  always 
remembering,  the  slower  it  boils  the  better. 

Without  some  practice  it  is  difficult  to  teach  any 
art ;  and  Cooks  seem  to  suppose,  they  must  be  right, 
if  they  put  meat  into  a  pot,  and  set  it  over  the  fire  for 
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«l  certain  time,  —  making  no.  allowance!  whether  it 
simmers  without  a  bubble,  or  boils  a  gallop. 

Fresh>kMed  Meat  will  take  much  longer  time  boiling 
than  that  which  has  been  kept  till  it  is  what  the 
butchers  call  ripe, — and  longer  in.  cold  than  m  xoarm 
weather;— -if  it  be  frozen,  it  must  be  thawed  before 
boiling  as  before  roasting;  —  if  it  be  fresh  killed,  it  will 
fe  tough  and  hard,  if  you  stmo  it  ever  so  long,  and  ever 
so  gently.  —  In  cold  weather,  the  night  before  the  day 
you  dress  it,  bring  it  into  a  place  of  which  the  tempe- 
rature is  not  less  than  45  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer. 

The  Size  of  the  Boiling  Pots  should  be  adapted  to 
what  they  are  to  contain : — the  larger  the  Saucepan — 
the  more  room  it  takes  up  on  the  fire,  and  a  larger 
quantity  of  Water  requires  a  proportionate  increase  of 
Fire  to  boil  it. 

In  Small  Families,  we  recommend  BLOCK  TIN 
saucepans,  &c.  as  lightest,  and  safest;  —  if  proper  care 
ts  taken  of  them,  and  they  are  well  dried  after  they  are 
cleaned,  they  are  by  far  the  cheapest;  —  the  purchase 
of  a  new  Tin  saucepan  being  little  more  than  the  ex- 
pense of  tinning  a  Copper  one. 

Take  care  that  the  Covers  of  you*  boiling  pots  fit 
close,  not  only  to  prevent  unnecessary  Evaporation  of 
the  water,  but  that  the  smoke  may  not  insinuate  itself 
under  the  edge  of  the  lid,  and  give  the  meat  a  bad  taste. 

If  you  let  meat  or  poultry  remain  in  the  water 
after  it  is  done  enough,  it  will  become  sodden,  and 
lose  its  flavour. 

Beef  and  Mutton  a  little  under-done  (especially 
very  large  joints,  which  will  make  the  better  Hash  or 
Broil),  is  not  a  great  fault — by  some  people  it  is  pre-   . 
ferred ; — but  -Lamb,  —  Pork,  —  and  Veal,  are  undatable 
if  not  thoroughly  boiled — but  do  not  over-do  them. 

A  Trivet,  or  Fish  drainer  put  on  the  bottom  of  the 
boiling  Pot,  raising  the  contents  about  an  inch  and  a 
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half  from  the  bottom, .  will/  prevent  that  aide  of  the 
meat  which  cornea  next  .the  hot  took  from  being  dooe 
too  much,-*- and  the  lower  part  of  the  meat  will  he  as 
delicately  done  as  the  other,  part;  <and  this  "will  enable 
you  to  take  out  the  content*  of  the  Pot  without  sticking 
a  fork,  &c.  into  it.  If  you  have  not  a  trivet,  use  four 
Skewers,  or  a  Soup-plate  laid  the  wrong  side  upwards. 

Take  care  of  the  Liquor  you  have  boiled  Poultry  or 
Meat  in ;  in  Five  Minutes  you  may  make  it  into  excel- 
lent Soup,  see  Obs.  to  (No.  565.)  and  (No.  229.) 

The  good  Housewife  never  boils  a  Joint  without 
converting  the  Broth  into  some  sort  of  Soup,  (Read 
No.  5,  and  chapter  7,  and  see  page  66). — If  the  Liquor 
be  too  salty  only  use  half  Che  quantity t  and  the  rest 
water ;  —  wash  salted  Meat  well  with  cold  water  be- 
fore* you,  put  it  into  the  boiler. 


An  Estimation  of  the  Loss  or  Weight  which  takes  place 
in  Cooking  Animal  Food.  —  From  Mr.  Til  lock's 
Philosophical  Magazine,     .,  • 

"  It  is  well  known  that,  in  whatever  Way  the  flesh  of 
animals  is  prepared  for  food,  a  considerable  diminution 
takes  place  in  its  weight.  We  do  not  recollect,  bow- 
ever,  to  have  seen  any  where  a  statement  of  the  Joss 
which  meat  sustains  in  the  various. culinary  processes, 
although  it  is  .pretty  obvious  that  a  series  of  experi- 
ments on  this  subject  would  not  be  without  their  use 
in  domestic  economy. 

*«  We  shall  here  give  the  result  of  a  Series  of  experi- 
ments which  were  actually  made  on  this  subject  in  a 
public  establishment ;  premising  that,  as  they  were  not 
undertaken  from  mere  curiosity,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  serve  a  purpose  of  practical  utility,  absolute  accu- 
racy was  not  attended  to.  Considering,  however,  the 
large  quantities  of  provisions  which  were  acta  ally  ex- 
amined, it  is  presumed  that  the  results  may  be  safely 
depended  upon  for  any  practical  purpose.     It  would 
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ikt  doubt  have  been  desirable'  to  hare  "known  not  only 
the  whole  diminution  of  weight,  but  also  the  parts  which 
were  separated  from  the  meat  in  the  form  of  aqueous 
vapour,  jelly,  fat,  &c. ;  but  the  determination  of  these 
did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  inquiry. 

lbs,       OXS. 

28  pieces  of  beef  weighing 280     0 

Lost  in  boiling • 73  14 

"  Hence  the  weight  lost  by  beef  in  boiling  was  in 
this  case  about  26^ lbs.  in  lOOlbs. 

lbs.       0X1. 

1 9  pieces  of  beef  weighing 190     0 

Lost  in  roasting 61     2 

"  The  weight  lost  by  beef  in  roasting  appears  to  be 
32  per  cent. 

lbs.    oss. 

9  pieces  of  beef  weighing •  •  •     90     0 

Lost  in  baking  ••••••••-« ••••     27     0 

44  Weight  lost  by  beef  in  baking,  30  per  cent. 

lbs.      oxs. 

27  legs  of  mutton  weighing 260     0 

Lost  in  boiling,  and  by  having  )     «2     4 
the  shank-bone  taken  off*  •  3 

44  The  shank-bones  were  estimated  at } 
4  ounces  each ;   therefore  the  loss  by  >     55     8 
boiling  was  ••»•••• .....> 

"  The  loss  of  weight  in  legs  of  mutton,  in  boiling,  is 
21 J  percent.     «■ 

lbs.      ozs. 

"  35  shoulders  of  mutton  weighing  •  •  350     0 
Lost  in  roasting 109  10 

14  The  loss  of  weight  in  shoulders  of  mutton,  by 
roasting,  is  about  31 J  per  cent. 

lbs.      oxs. 

16  loins  of  mutton  weighing ••••••  •  141     0 

Lost  in  roasting * ..... .     49  14 

"  Hence  loins  of  mutton  lose,  by  roasting,  about  35£ 
per  dent. 
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lbs.       MS. 

10  necks  of  mutton  weighing 100     0 

Lost  in  roasting  • 32     6 

"  The  loss  in  necks  of  mutton,  by  roasting,  is  about 
32  J  per  cent. 

"  We  shall  only  draw  two  practical  inferences  from 
the  foregoing  statement. —  1st.  In  respect  of  economy, 
it  is  more  profitable  to  boil  meat  than  to  roast  it. 
2dly.  Whether  we  roast  or  boil  meat,  it  loses,  by 
being  cooked,  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  its  whole 
-weight." 

The  loss  of  Roasting  arises  from  the  melting  out 
of  the  Fat,  and  evaporating  the  water ;  but  the  nutri- 
tious matters  remain  condensed  in  the  cooked  solid. 

In  Boiling,  the  loss  arises  partly  from  the  fat 
mejted  out,  but  chiefly  from  Gelatine  and  Osmazame 
being  extracted  and  dissolved  by  the  water  in  which 
the  meat  is  boiled ;  there  is,  therefore,  a  real  loss  of 
nourishment  unless  the  Broth  be  used ;  —  when  this 
mode  of  cooking  becomes  the  most  economical. 

The  Sauces  usually  sent  to  Table  with  Boiled 
Meat,  $c. 

These  are  to  be  sent  up  in  Boats,  and  never  poured 
over  the  Meat,  &c* 

Gravy  for  boiled  Meat (No.  337.) 

Parsley  and  Batter (No.  26l.) 

Mock  Ditto  (No.  €68.) 

Chervil   (No.  C64.) 

Caper (No.  374.) 

Oyster (No.  278.) 

liver  and  Parsley (No.  287.) 

^Celery (No.  S89-) 

Onion (  N  o.  ?9!>,  &e.) 

Shallot (No.  995.) 

Wow  Wow (No.328.) 

Curry  (No.  318.) 

•  The  diminution  of  weight,  by  Boiling  and  Roasting,  is  not  all  lost  — the 
Fat  Skimmings  and  the  Drippings  nicely  clarified,  will  well  supply  the 
place  of  Lard  and  for  Frying.  See  (No.  83.)  and  the  Keceipt  for  Cheap 
Sosp,  (No.  2«90 
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BAKING. 

TifE  following  Observation*  were  written  expressly 
for  the*  work  by  Mr.  Turner,  English  and  Frendh 
Bread  and  Biscuit  Baker,  ^he  Corner  of  Londdn 
Street  and  Ftteroy  Street,  Pitzroy  Square. 

Baking  is  one  of  the  cheapest,  and  most  ctitrrttrii&tit 
ways  of  dressing  a  Dinner  in  small  families;  arid  I  ffi#y 
Say  that  the  Oven  is  often  the  ortty  Kitchen  a  pot*  man 
has,  if  he  wishes  to  enjoy  a  joint  of  Meat  at  borate  with 
his  family. 

I  don't  mean  to  deny  the  superior  excellence*  of 
Roasting  to  Baking;,  but  some  joints,  When  Baked,  00 
nearly  approach  to  the  same  when  Roasted  r  that  I 
bave  known  them  to  be  carried  to  the  Table,  and 
eaten  as  such  with  great  satisfaction. 

Legs,  and  Loins  of  Pokk  ;  —  Legs  of  Mutrowr— ■ 
Fillets  of  Veal;  —and  many  other  joints,  will  Bake 
to  great  advantage  if  the  mea*t  be  good ;  I  mean  well 
fed,  rather  inclined  to  be  fat ;  —  if  the  meat  be  poor, 
<no  Baker  can  give  satisfaction. 

When  baking  a  joint  of  poor  meat,  before  it  has 
been  half  baked,  T  have  seen  it  start  from  the  bone/ 
and  shrivel  up  scarcely  to  be  believed. 

Besides  those  Joints  above  mentioned,  I  shall  enu- 
merate a  few  Baked  dishes,  which  I  can  particularly 
recommend. 

A  Pig,  when  sent  to  the  Baker  prepared  for  Baking, 
should  have  its  Ears  and  Tail  covered  with  buttered 
paper  properly  fastened  on,  and  a  bit  of  Butter  tied  up 
in  a  piece  of  linen  to  baste  the  back  with,  otherwise  it 
will  be  apt  to  blister :  with  a  proper  share  of  attention 
from  the  Baker,  I  consider  this  way  equal  to  a  roasted 
one. 
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A  Gooee  prepare*}  the  jam*  *s  far  roasting,  taking; 
ewe  to  hamit;  on  a  .aland?  and  when  half  done,  to.  tum . 
the  other  side!  upwards.    A  Dug*  the  same. 

A  Buttock  of  Beef  the  following  way  is  particularly 
fine.  After  it  has  been  in  salt  about  a  week,  to  be 
well  washed  and  put  into  a  brown  earthen  pan,  with  a 
pint  of  water ;  cover  the  pan  tight  over  with  two  or 
three  thicknesses  of  cap  or  foolscap  Paper — never 
cover  any  thing  that  is  to  be  baked  with  Brown  paper, 
the  pitch  and  tar  that  is  in  brown  paper  will  .give  the 
meat  a  smoky  bad  taste  —  give  it  four  or  five  hours  in 
a  moderate  heated  oven. 

A  Ham  (if  not  too  old)  put  in  soak  for  an  hour, 
taken  out  and  wiped,  a  crust  made  sufficient  to  cover 
it  all  ever,  and  baked  in  a  moderate  heated  oven ;  cuts 
fuller  of  gravy,  and  of  a  finer  flavour  than  a  boiled  one. 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  baking  small  Cod-fish,  — 
Happock, — and  Mackarel,  with  a  dust  of  flour,  and 
some  bits  of  butter  put  on  them.  Eels,  when  large 
and  stuffed.  Herrings  and  Sprats,  in  a  brown  pan, 
with  vinegar  and  a  little  spice,  and  tied  over  with 
paper.  A  Hare,  prepared  the  same  as  for  Roasting, 
with  a  few  pieces  of  Butter,  and  a  little  drop  of  Milk 
put  into  the  dish,  and  Basted  several  times,  will  be 
found  nearly  equal  to  roasting ;  or  cut  it  up,  season  it 
properly,  put  it  into  a  jar  or  pan,  and  cover  it  over 
and  bake  it  in  a  moderate  oven  for  about  three  hours. — 
Iu  the  same  manner,  1  have  been  in  the  habit  of  baking 
Legs  and  Shins  of  Beef, — Ox  Cheeks,  &c.  prepared 
with  a  seasoning  of  Onions,  Turnips,  &c. :  they  will 
take  about  four  hours :  let  them  stand  till  cold  to  skim 
off  the  fat;  then  warm  it  up  all  together,  or  part, 
as  you  may  want  it.   , 

All  these  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  baking  for 
the  first  families. 

The  time  each  of  the  above  articles  should  take, 
depends  much  upon  the  state  of  the  Oven,  and  I 
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do  consider  the  Baker  a  sufficient  judge ;  —  if  they  are 
sent  to  him  in  time,  he  must  be  very  neglectful,  if  they 
are  not  ready  at  the  time  they  are  ordered. 


For  Receipts  for  making 

Bread, 

French  Rolls, 

Muffins, 

Crumpets, 

Sally  Lunn,  &c. 

See  the  Appendix. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ROASTING. 

J#  all  studies,  it  is  the  best  practice,  to  begin  with  the 
plainest  and  easiest  parts ;  and  so  on,  by  degrees,  to 
such  as  are  more  difficult:  we,  therefore,  treated  of 
plain  Boiling,  and  we  now  proceed  to  Roasting :  —  we 
shall  then  gradually  unravel,  to  our  Culinary  students, 
the  Art,  (and  mystery,  until  developed  in  this  work)  of 
making,  with  the  least  trouble  and  expense,  the  mast 
highly  finished  Made-dishes. 

Let  the  young  Cook  never  forget,  that  Cleanli- 
ness is  the  chief  Cardinal  Virtue  of  the  Kitchen; — 
the  first  preparation  for  Roasting  is  to  take  care  that 
the  Spit  be  properly  cleaned  with  sand  and  water: 
nothing  else. — "When  it  has  been  well  scoured  with 
this,  dry  it  with  a  clean  cloth.  If  Spits  are  wiped 
dean,  as  soon  as  the  meat  is  drawn  from  them,  and  while 
they  are  hot,  a  very  little  cleaning  will  be  required.  The 
less  the  Spit  is  passed  through  the  meat,  the  better*, 
and  before  you  spit  it,  joint  it  properly — especially 
necks  and  loins  —  that  the  Carver  may  separate  them 
easily  and  neatly,  and  take  especial  care  it  be  evenly 
balanced  on  the  spit,  that  its  motion  may  be  regular, 
and  the  fire  operate  equally  on  each  part  of.it;  — 
therefore,  be  provided  with  Balancing  Skewers,  and 
Cookholds,  and  see  it  is  properly  Jointed. 

•  Small  families  have  hot  always  the  convenience  of  roasting  with  a  Spit, 
—  a  remark  upon  roasting  by  a  string  is  necessary.— Let  the  Cook, 
before  she  pnts  her  meat  down  to  the  fire,  pass  a  strong  skewer  through  each, 
end  of  the  joint :  by  this  means,  when  it  is  abont  half  done,  she  can  with 
\ease  turn  the  bottom  upwards;  the  gravy  will  then  flow 40  the  part  which  has 
been  uppermost,  and  the  whole  join*  be  deliriously  gravy-full. 

A  Bottle-Jack,  as  it  is  termed  by  the  furnishing  ironmongers,  is  a  valu- 
able Instrument  for  roasting. 

_A  Dutch  Oven,  is  another  very  convenient  utensil,  for  roasting  tight' 
joints,  or  warming  them  up. 
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Roasting  should  be  done  by  the  radiant  heat, 
of  a  clear  glowing  Fire,  —  otherwise  it  is  in  fact 
Baked— the  Machines  the  Economical  Grate-maker* 
call  ROASTERS,  are  in  plain  English,  Ovens. 

Count  Rumford  was  certainly  an  exact  economist  or 
Fuel,  when  he  contrived  these  things, —and  those  Phi- 
losophers who  try  all  questions  "  According  to  Cocker" 
may  vote  for  Baked  Victuals ;  —  but  the  rational  Epi- 
cure, who  has.  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  Bee*  well 
Roasted*  will  soon  be,  convinced,  that  the  Poet  who 
wrote  our  national  Ballad:  at  the  ead  of  this  Chapter, 
was  not  inspired  by  Sic  Benjamin  Thompson's  Cookery. 

AH  your  attention  in  Roasting,  will  be  thrown  away, 
if  you  do  not  take  care  that  your  Meat,  especially  Beef, 
C  which  can  seldom  be  bought,  ready  for  the  spit  except  on  a 
Saturday, J  has  been  kept  long  enough  tojbe  Tender.  See 
"  Advice  to  Cooks,"— and  Obs.  to  (No.  68.) 

Make  up  the  Fi&e  in  time  ;  let  it  be  proportioned 
to  the  dinner  to.  be  dressed,  and  about  three  or  four 
inches  longer,  at  each  end,  than  the  thing  to  be  roasted 
— or  the  ends  of  the  meat  cannot  be  done  nice  and 
brown. 

A  Cook  must  be.  as  particular  to  proportion  her  Fire* 
to  the  business  she  has  to  do.,  as  a  Cheprist~*4he  degree 
of  Heat  .most  desirable  for  dressing  the  different  sort* 
ofjoodoyght  to  fa  attended. to  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cision* 


•  "  Les  viandes  en  general  ne  doivent  pas  6tre  saisies  par  an  fen  vif  si 
ettes  pfit  no  certain  volume,  parce  que  l'e&terieur  seiwt  r|»sol6  et  brill  avant 
que  I'intfcrieur  fut  cuit:  d'un  autre  c&te  it  ne.  faut  pa*  .^jtposer  irpp  long- 
temps  an  r&ti  &  one  chafenr  modlree,  parce  que  cette  chalenr,  qui  soffit' pour 
evaporer  tons  les  principes  liqnides,  et  coagoier  ('albuminee,  rapproctarsitier 
flbres  inuscnlaires  et  les  dessecherait :  U  faut  observer  encore  que  ia  savear 
de»  viandes  r&ties  on  grilles  depend  on  dugout  pro  pre  k  la  vtande,  on  d'nne 
decomposition  partielie  de  la  peaa,  des  muscle?,  et  de  la  graisse.  II  se  forme 
par  l'aetlon  seule  do  fen  des  substances  sapides,  qui  n'extataient  pas  dans  la 
viande  erne. 
•  «*  Les  subsUnces  sont  Pacide  prussique,  Pacide  zoontque,  un  peu  <P  huile 
tmppreumatique ;  il  s*y  dlveloppe  aussl  da  set  tnariri.  Tous  «es  corps 
tent  stimalans,  legeYement  acres;  lis  irritent  les  honppes  nerveuses  de  notr* 
palais,  appellent  le-«uc  salivaire,  et  re  veil  lent  notre  appetit." 

CoubsGastbonomiqoks.— Paris,  1819,  p.  *£«. 
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The  Fire,  that  is  but  just  sufficient  to  receive  the 

noble  Sirloin,  (No.  19.)  will  parch  up  a  lighter  joint. 

From,  half  an  Hour,  to  an  Hour,  before  you  begin  to 
Roaqt,  prepare  the  Fire,  —  by  putting  a  few  coals  on, 
which  will  be  sufficiently  lighted  by  the  time  you  wish 
to  make  use  of  your  fire; — between  the  bars,  and  on 
the  top,  put  small  or  large  Coals,  according  to  the 
bulk  of  the  Joint,  and  the  time  the  fire  is  required  to 
be  strong ;  —  after  which,  throw  the  Cinders  (wetted)  at 
the  back. 

Never  put  Meat  down  to  a  burnt  up  fire,  if  you  can 
possibly  avoid  it ; — but  should  the  fire  become  fierce,— 
place  the  Spit  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  allow 
a  little  more  time. 

Preserve  the  tat*,  by  covering  it  with  paper,  for 
this  purpose,  called  "  Kitchen  Paper/  and  tie  it  on  with  < 
fine  twine ;  —  pins  and*  skewers  can  by  no  means  be 
allowed,  they  are  so  many  taps,  to  let  out  the  Gravy : 
—  besides,  the  paper  often  starts  from  them  and  catches 
fire,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  meat. 

If  the  thing  to  be  roasted  be  thin  and  tender,  the  fire 
should  be  little  and  brisk;  —  when  you  have  a  large 
joint  to  roast,  make  up  a  sound,  strong  fire,  equally 
good,  in  every  part  of  the  grate  —  or  your  meat  cannot 
be  equally  roasted,  nor  have  that  uniform  colour  which 
constitutes  the  beauty  of  good  roasting. 

Give  the  Fire  a  good  stirring  before  you  lay  the  joint 
down :— examine  it:froni  time  to  time,  while  the  spit  is 
going  round;  —  keep  it  clear  at  the  bottom,  and  take 
eare  there  are  no  smoky  coals  in  the  front,  which  will 
spoil  the  look  and  taste  of  the.  meat,  and  hinder  it  from 
roasting  eveply. 

When  the  joint  to  be  roasted,  is  thicker  at  one  end 
than  the  other,  place  the  spit  slanting,  with  the 
thickest  part  nearest  the  fire. 

Do  not  put  Meat  too  near  the  fire  at  first ;  —  the 

•  If  there  is  more  Fat  than  you  think  wil  I  be  eaten  with  the  lean— trim  it  off, 
it  will  make  an  excellent  PuDDme.  (No.  551,  or  554.)  Or  clarify  it.  (No. 83.) 

F 
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larger  the  joint,  the  farther  it  must  be  kept  from  the  Fire: 

—  if  once  it  gets  scorched,  the  outside  will  become 
hard,  and  acquire  a  disagreeable  empyreumatic  taste; 
and  the  fire  being  prevented  from  penetrating  into  it, 
the  meat  will  appear  done,  before  it  is  little  more  than 
half  done,  besides  losing  the  pale  brown  colour,  which 
:it  is  the  Beauty  of  Roasted  meat  to  have. 

Prom  14  to  10  inches  is  the  usual  distance  at  which 
meat  is  put  from  the  grate,  when  first  put  down : — it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  offer  any  thing  like  an  accurate 
general  rule  for  this,  —  it  depends  so  much  upon  the 
size  of  the  fire,  and  of  that  of  the  thing  to  be  roasted. 

Till  some  Culinary  Philosopher  shall  invent  a  Ther- 
mometer to  ascertain  the  heat  of  the  Fire,  —  and  a  gra- 
duated Spit-Rack  to  regulate  the  distance  from  it, — the 
process  of  Roasting  is  attended  by  so  many  ever- 
varying  circumstances,  that  it  must  remain  among 
those  which  can  only  be  performed  well,  —  by  frequent 
practice  and  attentive  observation. 

*'  Mr.  Watt,  for  his  Steam  Engines  where  Wood  fuel 
is  employed,  allows  three  times  the  weight  of  Wood,  that 
he  does  of  Newcastle  Coals — and  a  bushel  of  Newcastle 
Coals,  which  weighs  |  of  a  Cwt.  is  reckoned  to  produce 
as  much  heat  as  a  Cwt.  of  Scottish  or  Glasgow  Coal." 
: — Buchanan  on  Economy  of  Fuel.  1810.  p.  82. 

If  you  wish  your  Jack  to  go  well,  keep  it  as  clean  as 
possible,  oil  it,  and  then  wipe  it;  if  the  oil  is  not  wiped 
off  again,  it  will  gather  dust ;  to  prevent  this,  as  soon 
as  you  have  done  roasting,  cover  it  up.  —  Never 
leave  the  winders  on  whilst  the  Jack  is  going  round, 
unless  you  do  it,  as  Swift  says,  "  that  it  may  fly  off, 
and  knock  those  troublesome  servants  on  the  head 
who  will  be  crowding  round  your  Kitchen  fire." 

Be  very  careful  to  place  the  Drip*ing-Pan  at  suck 
a  distance  from  the  fire,  as  just  to  catch  the  drippings : 

—  if  it  is  too  near,  the  ashes  will  fall  into  it,  and  spoil 
the  Drippings*  (which  we  shall  hereafter  show,  will 

.    ♦  Ihia  the  Good  Housewife  will  take  np  occasionally,  and  pass  through  « 
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occasionally  be  found  an  excellent  substitute  for  Butter 
or  Lard;  — /o  clarify  Drippings,  see  No.  83,  and  Pease 
and  Dripping  Soup,  (No.  229,)  (savoury  and  salubrious 
for  only  a  Penny  per  Quart).  If  it  is  too  far  from 
the  fire  to  catch  them,  you  will  not  only  lose  your 
drippings,  but  the  Meat  will  be  blackened,  and  spoiled 
by  the  foetid  smoke,  which  will  arise  when  the  fat  falls 
on  the  live  cinders. 

A  large  Dripping  Pan  is  convenient  for  several  pur- 
poses -r-  it  should  not  be  less  than  28  inches  long,  and 
20,  inches  wide  —  and  have  a  covered  well  on  the  side 
from  the  Fire  to  collect  the  Drippings  —  this  will  pre- 
serve them  in  the  most  delicate  state  —  in  a  frying  pan 
of  the  above  size  you  may  set  fried  fish,  and  various 
dishes  to  keep  hot. 

This  is  one  of  Lloyd's  contrivances. 

The  time  Meat  -will  take  Roasting,  will  vary  according 
to  the  time  it  has  been  kept,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  weather : — the  same  weight*  will  be  twenty  minutes, 
or  half  an  hour  longer  in  Cold  Weather -f,  than  it  will  be 
in  warm — and  if fresh  killed,  than  if  it  has  been  kept 
till  it  is  tender. 

A  good  Meat  Screen,  is  a  great  saver  of  Coals. 
It  should  be  on  wheels,  have  a  flat  top,  and  not  be  less 
than  about  three  feet  and  a  half  wide,  and  with  shelves 
in  it,  about  one  foot  deep  —  it  will  then  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  a  large  Dutch  oven, — Plate  Warmer, — Hot 
Hearth,  &c*  Some  are  made  with  a  Door  behind  — 
this  is  convenient — but  the  great  heat  they  are  exposed 
to  soon  shrinks  the  materials,  and  the  currents  of  air 
through  the  cracks  cannot  be  prevented — so  they  are 

sieve  intp  a  atone  pan :— by  leaving  it  all  in  the  Dripping-pan,  until  the  Meat 

'is  taken  up,  it  not  only  becomes  very  strong,  but,  when  the  meat  is  rich  and 

yields  ranch  of  it,  it  b  apt  to  be  spilt  in  Basting.— To  clarify  DrIppincs, 

see  No.  83. 

«  Insist  upon  the  Butcher  fixing  a  Ticket  of  the  Weight  to  each  Joint. 

t  If  the  Meat  is  frozen, the  usual  practice  is  to  put  it  into  Cold  Water 

till  it  is  thawed,  then  dry  ard  roast  it  as  usual :— bat  we  recommend  you  to 

bring  it  into  the  kitchen  the  night  before,  or  early  in  the  morning  of  the  day 

you  want  to  roast  it,  and  the  warm  air  will  thaw  it  much  better. 

f2 
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better  without  the  Door.  We  saw  one  at  Mr.  Lloyd's, 
furnishing  Ironmonger,  near  Norfolk  Street,  Strand, 
which  had  on  the  top  of  it  —  a  very  convenient  Hoi 
Closet — which  is  a  great  acquisition  in  Kitchens,  where 
the  Dinner  waits  after  it  is  dressed. 

Every  body  knows  the  advantage  of  Slow  Boiling  — 
Slow  Roasting  is  equally  important. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  specific  Rule  for  Time; 

—  but  if  your  Fire  is  made  as  before  directed,  —  your 
Meat  Skreen  sufficiently  large  to  guard  what  you  are 
dressing  from  currents  of  Air,  —  and  the  meat  is  not 
Frosted,  —  you  cannot  do  better,  than  follow  the  old 
general  rule  of  allowing  rather  more  than  a  Quarter  of 
an  hour  to  the  Pound;  —  a  little  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  temperature  of  the  weather, —  and  in  proportion 
as  the  piece  is  thick  or  thin, — the  strength  of  the  Fire, 

—  the  nearness  of  the  Meat  to  it,  —  and  the  frequency 
with  which  you  baste  it;  tne  more  it  is  basted,  the 
less  time  it  will  take,  as  it  keeps  the  Meat  soft  and 
mellow  on  the  outside,  and  the  Fire  acts  with  more 
force  upon  it. 

Reckon  the  Time,  not  to  the  hour  when  Dinner  is  or- 
dered—but to  the  moment  the  Roasts  will  be  wanted — 
supposing  there  are  a  dozen  people  to  sip  Soup,  and 
eat  Fish  first :  you  may  allow  them  ten  or  fifteen  mi- 
nutes for  the  former,  and  about  as  long  for  the  latter, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  temptations  the  "  Bo* 
Gout"  of  these  preceding  courses  has  to  attract  their 
attention. 

When  the  Joint  is  half  done,  —  remove  the  Spit  and 
Dripping  Pan  back,  and  stir  up  your  fire  thoroughly, 
that  it  may  burn  clear  and  bright  for  the  Browning :  — 
when  the  steam  from  the  Meat  draws  towards  the  fire*, 
it  is  a  sign  of  its  being  done  enough ; — but  you  will  be 

the  best  judge  of  that,  from  the  time  it  has  been  down, 

.  » 

•  When  the  Steam  begins  to  arise,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  whole  joint  is  tho- 
rough }j  saturated  wiih  heal;  any  unnecessary  evaporation,  is  a  waste  of  the 
best  nourishment  of  the  meat. 
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the  strength  of  the  Fire  you  have  used,  and  the  dis- 
tance your  Spit  has  been  from  it. 

Half  an  hour  before  your  meat  is  done,  make  some 
GuAvr,  (see  Receipt ,  No.  326,)  and  just  before  you  take 
it  up,  put  it  nearer  the  fire  to  brown  it.  —  If  you 
wish  to  froth  it,  —  baste  it,  and  dredge  it  with  flour 
carefully;  you  cannot  do  this  delicately  nice,  without  a 
very  good  light ;  —  the  common  fault  seems  to  be  using 
too  much  Flour ;  —  the  Meat  should  have  a  fine  light 
varnish  of  Froth, — not  the  appearance  of  being  covered 
with  a  paste ;  —  those  who  are  particular  about  the  Froth, 
use  Butter  instead  of  Dripping ;  (see  Receipt  to  Roast  a 
Turkey,  No.  57 ;) 

M  Aod  tend  up  what  you  Rout,  with  relfab-gWin*  Froth," 

says  Dr.  King,  and  present  such  an  agreeable  appear- 
«nce  to  the  Eye,  that  the  Palate  may  be  prepossessed 
in  its  favour  at  first  sight* 

A  Good  Cook,  is  as  anxiously  attentive  to  the  ap- 
pearance and  Colour  of  her  Roasts,  as  a  Court  Beauty 
is  to  her  Complexion  at  a  Birthday  Ball. 

Though  roasting  is  one  of  the  most  common,  and  is 
generally  considered  one  of  the  most  easy  and  simple 
processes  of  Cookery,  —  it  requires  more  unremitting 
attention  to  perform  it  perfectly  well,  than  it  does  to 
make  most  Made  dishes. 

That  Made-dishes  are  the  most  difficult  preparations, 
deserves  to  be  reckoned  among  the  Culinary  Vulgar 
Errors  ; — in  Plain  Roasting  and  Boiling,  it  is  not  easy 
to  repair  a  mistake  once  made ; — and  all  the  discretion 
and  attention  of  a  steady  careful  Cook,  must  be  unre- 
mittingly upon  the  alert*. 

*  A  celebrated  French  writer  has  given  as  the  following  observations  on 
Roasting: — 

•'  The  Art  of  Roasting  victuals  to  the  precise  degree,  Is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  In  this  world,  and  you  map  find  half  a  thousand  good  Cooks  sooner 
than  one  perfect  Roaster:  (See  "  Almanack  des  Gourmands,"  vol.  I. 
p.  97).  In  the  mansions  of  the  opulent  they  have,  besides  the  Matter 
Kitenenerj—a  Roaster,  (perfectly  independent  of  the-  former)  who  If  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  Spit. 

"  All  erudite  Gourmands  knhw  that  these  two  important  functions  cannot 
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A  diligent  attention  to  time,  —  the  distance  of  the 
Meat  from, — and  judicious  management  of  the  Fire,  and 
frequent  Bastings*, — are  all  the  general  rules  we  can 
prescribe,  —  we  shall  deliver  particular  rules  for  parti- 
cular things,  as  the  several  articles  occur,  and  do  our 
utmost  endeavours  to  instruct  our  reader  as  completely 
as  words  can  describe  the  process,  and  teach 

"  The  management  of  cummon  things  so  well, 

"  That  what  was  thought  the  meanest  shall  excel: 

"  That  Cook  's  to  British  palates  most  complete, 

M  Whose  savory  skill  gives  zest  to  common  meat: 

"  For  what  are  your  soups,— your  ragouts, — and  your  sauce,  • 

"  Compared  to  the  fare  of  old  England, 

*«  And  old  En 6 li sb  Roast  Bebf!" 

%*  Take  Notice,  that  the  Time  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing Receipts  t — is  calculated  for  those,  who  like  Meat 
thoroughly  Roasted.  (See  N,  B,  preceding  No.  19.) 

Some  good  Housewives  order  very  large  joints  to  be 
rather  under-done — as  they  then  make  a  better  Hash  or 
Broil. 

he  performed  by  one  artist;  it  is  quite  impossible,  at  the  same  time,  to  super- 
intend the  operations  of  the  Spit,  and  the  Stcwpan."— Further  on,  the  same 
author  observes :  "  No  certain  rules  can  be  given  for  Roasting,  the  perfection 
of  it  depending  on  many  circumstances  which  are  continually  changing;  the 
age,  and  size,  (especially  the  thicki.ess)  of  tire  pieces,  the  quality  of  the  ooals> 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  the  currents  of  air  in  the  kitchen,  the 
more  or  less  attention  of  the  roaster ;  and,  lastly,  the  time  of  serving. — Sup- 
posing  the  Dinner  ordered  te  be  on  table  at  a  certain  time,  if  the  Fish  and  Soap 
are  much  liked,  and  detained  longer  than  the  roaster  has  calculated ;  or,  on 
the  contrary ,  if  they  are  despatched  sooner  than  is  expected,  the  roasts  will  m 
one  case  be  burnt  up,  in  the  other  not  done  enough— two  misfortunes  equally 
to  be  deplored.  The  first,  however,  is  without  a  remedy  \five  minutes  on 
the  Spitt  more  or  less,  decides  the  goodness  of  this  mode  rf  Cookery  / — it  is 
almost  impossible  to  seise  the  psecise  instant  when  it  ought  to  be  eaten; 
which  Epicures  in  roasts  express,  by  saying,  *  It  is  done  to  a  turn.'  So  that 
there  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying,  the  perfect  Roaster,  is  even  more  rate, 
than  the  professed  Cook.  , 

"  In  small  families,  where  the  Cook — is  also  the  Roaster, — it  is  almost  im- 
possible the  roasts  should  be  well  done; — the  Spit  claims  exclusive  attention, 
and  is  an  imperious  Mistress,  who  demands  the  entire  devotion  of  her  slave. 
But  how  can  this  be?  When  the  Cook  is  obliged,  at  the  same  time,  to  attend 
her  Fiah  and  Sonp  kettles,  and  watch  her  Stcwpaus  and  all  their  accompani- 
ments;—it  is  morally  and  physically  impossible,  if  she  gives  that  delicate  and 
constant  attention  to  the  Roasts,  which  is  indispensably  requisite,  the  rest  of 
the  Dinner  n.stst  often  be  spoilt ;  and  most  Cooks  would  ratner  lose  their  cha- 
racter as  a  Roaster,  than  neglect  the  made-dishes  and  *  entremets,'  &c.  where 
they  think  they  can  display  their  Culinary  Science,— than  sacrifice  these  to 
the  Roasts,  the  perfection  of  which,  will  only  prove  their  steady  Vigilance 
and  Patience." 

•  Our  Ancestors  were  very  particular  in  their  Bastings  andDredgings, 
Is  will  be  seen  by  the  following  quotation   from  May's  Accomplished 
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To  make  GRAVY  for  Roasts,  see  (No.  326.) 

N.  B.  ROASTS,  must  not  be  put  on,— till  the  Scarp 
and  Fisk  are  taken  off  the  Table. 


Cook.**  London,  1665,  p.  136.-—"  The  rarest  ways  of  dressing  of  all  manner 
of  roast  meats,  either  flesh  or  fowl,  by  sea  or  land,  and  divers  ways  of  bread- 
ing or  dredging  meats  to  prevent  the  gravy  from  too  roach  evaporating." 

D  RE  DOINGS. 

1.  Floor  mixed  with  grated  bread. 

2.  Sweet  herbs  dried  and  powdered,  and  mixed  with  grated  bread. 

3.  Lemon  peel  dried  and  ponnded,  or  orange  peel  mixed  with  Hoar. 

4.  Sugar  finely  powdered,  and  mixed  with  ponnded  cinnamon,  and  floor,  or 
grated  bread. 

5.  Fennel  seeds,  coriander*,  cinnamon,  and  tagar,  finely  beaten,  and  mUed 
with  grated  bread  or  floor. 

6.  For  young  pigs,  grated  bread  or  floor  mixed  with  beaten  nutmeg,  ginger, 
-pepper,  sngar,  and  yolks  of  eggs. 

7.  Sngar,  bread,  and  salt  mixed. 

BASTIJKSf. 

1.  Fresh  butter. 

2.  Clarified  suet. 

8.  Minced  sweet  herbs,  butter  and  claret,  especially  for  motion  and  lamb, 
4.  Water  and  salt. 

.5.  Cream  and  melted  batter,  especially  for  a  flayed  pig. 
45.  Yolks  of  eggs,  grated  biscuit,  and  juice  of  oranges. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


FftTING. 

Frying  is  often  a  convenient  mode  of  Cookery,  —  it 
may  be  performed  by  a  fire  which  will  not  do  for  Roast- 
ing or  Broiling ;  —  and  by  the  introduction  of  the  Pan 
between  the  Meat  and  the  Fire,  things  get  more  equally 
dressed. 

The  Dutch  Ovin  or  Bonnet  is  another  very  con- 
venient utensil  for  small  things,  and  a  very  useful  sub- 
stitute for  the  Jack, — the  Gridiron,  —  or  Fryingpan. 

A  Fryingpan  should  be  about  four  inches  deep, 
with  a  perfectly  flat  and  thick  bottom,  12  inches  long,  and 
9  broad  —  with  perpendicular  sides,  and  must  be  half 
filled  with  Fat  —  Good  Frying  is  in  fact  —  Boiling 
in  Fat.  To  make  sure  that  the  Pan  is  quite  clean,  rub  a 
little  Fat  over  it  —  and  then  make  it  warm  and  wipe  it 
out  with  a  clean  cloth. 

Be  very  particular  in  Frying,  never  to  use  any  Oil,  — 
Butter,  —  Lard,  —  or  Drippings,  —  but  what  is  quite 
clean,  fresh,  and  free  from  salt.  Any  thing  dirty  spoils 
the  look ;  —  any  thing  bad  tasted  or  stale  spoils  the 
flavour ;  —  and  salt  prevents  its  Browning. 

Fine  Olive  Oil,  is  the  most  delicate  for  frying;  —  but 
to  have  the'  best  oil  is  very  expensive,  and  bad  oil 
spoils  every  thing  that  is  dressed  with  it. 

For  general  purposes,  and  especially  for  Fish,  clean 
fresh  Lard,  is  not  near  so  expensive  as  oil  or  clarified 
Butter,  and  does  almost  as  well,  except  for  Cutlets  and 
Collops.  —  Butter  often  burns  before  you  are  aware  of 
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it,  and  w^at  you  fry  will  get  a  dark  and  dirty  ap- 
pearance. 

Cooks  in  large  kitchens,  where  there  is  *  great  deal 
of  frying,  commonly  use  Mutton  or  Beef  Suet,  clarified, 
(see  No.  84) ;  (if  from  the  kidney,  all  the  better). 

Dripping,  if  nicely  clean  and  fresh,  is  almost  as  good 
as  any  thing,  —  if  not  clean,  it  may  be  easily  clarified ; 
see  (No.  83).  Whatever  Fat  you  use — after  you  have 
done -frying,  let  it  remain  in  the  Pan  for  ja  few  mi- 
nutes, and  then  pour  it  through  a  sieve  into  a  clean 
basin— if  will  do  three  or  four  times  as  well  as  it  did  at  first, 
«.  e.  if  it  has  not  burned — but  Man. — the  Fat  you  have 
fried  Fish  in  must  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

To  know  when  the  Fat  is  of  a  proper  [heat,  accord- 
ing to  what  you  are  to  fry,  is  the  great  secret  in  frying. 

To  fry  Fish,— Paas  ley, — Potatoes,  or  any  thing 
that  is  watery,  your  Fire  must  be  very  clear,  and  the  Fat 
quite  hot,  —  which  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of,  when  it 
has  done  hissing,  and  is  still.  —  We  cannot  insist  too 
strongjy  on  this  point :  —  if  the  Fat  is  not  very  hot,  you 
cannot  fry  Fish  either  to  a  good  colour,  or  firm  and  crisp. 

To  be  quite  certain,— throw  a  little  bit  of  Bread  into 
the  pan ;  if  it  fries  crisp,  the  Fat  is  ready :  if  it  burns 
the  bread,  it  is  too  hot. 

The  Fire  under  the  pan  must  be  clear  and  sharp,  other- 
wise the  fat  is  so  long  before  it  becomes  ready,  and  de- 
mands such  attendance  to  prevent  the  accident  of  its 
catching  fire*,  the  patience  of  cooks  is  exhausted,  and 
they  frequently,  from  ignorance,  or  impatience,  throw 
in  what  they  are  going  to  fry,  before  the  fat  is  half  hot 
enough.— «-Wh ate ver  is  so  fried,  will  be  pale  and  sodden, 
and  offend  the  Palate  and  Stomach,  not  less  than 
the  Eye. 


*  If  this  unfortunately  happens,  be  not  in  the  least  alarmed,—  bat  immedi- 
ately wet  a  basket  of  Ashes  and  throw  them  down  the  Chimney,  and  wet  a 
Blauket,  and  hold  it  close  all  round  the  Fire-place, — as  soon  as  the  current 
of  air  is  stopped,  — the  Fire  will  be  extinguished:  with  a  charcoal 
.stove  there  is  no  danger,  as  the  diameter  of  the  Fan  exceeds  that  of  the  Are. 
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Have  a  good  light  to  fry  by,  ^-  that  you  may  see  when 
you  have  got  the  right  colour :  —  a  Lamp  fixed  on  a 
stem  with  a  loaded  foot,  which  has  an  arm  that  will 
lengthen  out,  and  slide  up  and  down  like  a  reading 
candlestick,  is  a  most  useful  appendage  to  Kitchen  Fire- 
places, which  are  very  seldom  light  enough  for  the 
nicer  operations  of  Cookery. 

After  all,  if  you  do  not  thoroughly  drain  the  fat  from 
what  you  have  fried,  —  especially  from  those  things  that 
are  full  dressed  in  Bread-crumbs*,  or  Biscuit  Powder,  &c. 
—  your  Cooking  will  do  you  no  credit. 

The  Dryness  of  Fish  depends  much  upon  its  having 
been  fried  in  fat  of  a  due  degree  of  heat,  it  is  then 
crisp  and  dry  in  a  few  minutes  after  it  is  taken  out 
of  the  Pan  —  when  it  is  not,  lay  it  on  a  soft  cloth 
before  the  fire,  turning  it  occasionally,  till  it  is ;  — 
this  will  sometimes  take  15  minutes: — therefore  always 
fry  Fish  as  long  as  this  before  you  want  them  —  for 
fear  you  may  find  this  necessary. 

To  fry  fish,  see  Receipt  to  fry  Soles,  (No.  145.) 
which  is  the  only  circumstantial  account  of  the  process 
that  has  yet  been  printed.  —  If  the  Cook  will  study  it 
with  a  little  attention,  she  must  soon  become  an  ac- 
complished Frier. 

Frying,  though  one  of  the  most  common  of  culi- 
nary operations,  —  is  one  that  is  least  commonly  per- 
formed perfectly  well. 


*  When  you  want  a  great  many  Bread-Crumbs,  divide  your  Loaf  (which 
should  be  two  days  old,) -into  three  equal  parts— take  the  middle  or  crumb 
piece,  the  top  and  bottom  will  do  for  table — in  the  usual  way  of  cutting, 
the  crust  is  wasted. 

Oatmeal  is  a  very  satisfactory,  and  an  extremely  economical  Substitute  for 
Bread  Crumbs.    Sec  (No.  145.) 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


BROILING. 

Cleanliness  is  extremely  essential  in  this  mode  of 
cookery. 

Keep  your  Gridiron  quite  clean  between  the  bars, 
and  bright  on  the  top;  — when  it  is  hot, — wipe  it  well 
with  a  linen  cloth ;  just  before  you  use  it,  rub  the  bars 
with  clean  mutton  suet,  to  prevent  the  Meat  from 
being  marked  by  the  gridiron. 

Take  care  to  prepare  your  Fire  in  time,  so  that  it 
may  burn  quite  clear;  a  brisk  and  dear  fire  is  indis- 
pensable ; — or  you  cannot  give  your  meat  that  browning 
which  constitutes  the  perfection  of  this  mode  of  cookery, 
and  gives  a  relish  to  food  it  cannot  receive  any  other 
way. 

Be  very  attentive  to  watch  the  moment  any  thing  is 
done ;  —  never  hasten  any  thing  that  is  broiling,  lest 
you  make  smoke  and  spoil  it. 

Let  the  bars  of  the  Gridiron  be  all  hot  through,  but 
yet  not  burning  hot  upon  the  surface ; — this  is  the  per- 
fect and  fine  condition  of  the  Gridiron. 

As  the  Bars  keep  away  as  much  heat  as  their  breadth 
covers,  it  is  absolutely  'necessary  they  should  be 
thoroughly  hot  before  the  thing  to  be  cooked  be  laid 
on  them. 

The  Bars  of  Gridirons  should  be  made  concave,  and 
terminate  in  a  trough  to  catch  the  Gravy  and  keep  thji 
Fat  from  dropping  into  the  fire  and  making  a  smoke, 
which  will  spoil  the  Broil. 
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Upright  Gridirons  are  the  best,  as  they  can 
be  used  at  any  fire,  without  fear  of  smoke;  and  the 
gravy  is  preserved  in  the  trough  under  them. 

N.B.  Broils  must  be  brought  to  table  as  Hot  as 
possible  :  set  a  Dish  to  heat,  when  you  put  your  Chops 
on  the  Gridiron  —  from  whence  to  the  Mouth  their 
progress  must  be  as  quick  as  possible. 

When  the  Fire  is  not  clear  —  the  business  of  the 
Gridiron  may  be  done  by  the  Dutch  Oven  or  Bonnet. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


VEGETABLES. 


The  Marketing  Tables  at  the  end  of  this  Work 
show,  the  Seasons  of  Vegetablts,  and  point  out  the  time 
when  they  are  Best  and  Cheapest. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  the  -difference  between  an 
Elegant  and  an  Ordinary  table  is  more  seen,  than  in  the 
dressing  of  Vegetables,  more  especially  of  Green*:—- 
they  may  be  equally  as  fine  at  first,  at  one  place  as  at 
another ;  —  but  their  look  and  taste  are  afterwards 
very  different,  entirely  from  the  careless  way  in  which 
they  have  been  cooked. 

,  They  are  in  greatest  Perfection,  when  in  greatest  Plenty, 
-t.  e.  when  in  full  season. 

By  Season, — I  do. not  mean  those  early  days,  that 
luxury  in  (he  buyers,  and  avarice  in  the  sellers  about 
.London,  force  the  various  vegetables:  but  that  time  of 
the  year  in  which  by  nature  and  common  culture,  and 
the  mere  operation  of  the  Sun  and  Climate,  they  are 
-in  most  plenty  and  perfection. 

Potatoes  and  Peas  — are  seldom  worth  eating  before 
Midsummer.— Uniripe  Vegetables,  are  as  insipid  and 
unwholesome  as  Unripe  Fruks. 

As  to  the  quality  of  Vegetables,  the  middle  size  are 
preferred  to  the  largest,  or  the  smallest;  —  they  aire 
more  tender,  joky,  and  full  of.  flavour,  just  before  they 
are  quite  full  grown:  Freshness  is  their  chief  value 
and  excellence,  and.  I.  should  as  soon  think  of.  roasting 
an  Animal  uHve,  —  as  of  boiling  a  Vegetable  after  ft  is 
dead. 
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The  Eye  easily  discovers  if  they  have  been  kept  too 
long ;  —  they  soon  lose  their  Beauty  in  all  respects. 

Roots,  Greens,  Salads,  &c,  and  the  various  pro- 
ductions of  the  Garden,  when  first  gathered,  are 
plump  and  firm,  and  have  a  fragrant  freshness  no  art 
can  give  them  again,  when  they  have  lost  it  by  long 
keeping ;  —  though  it  will  refresh  them  a  little  to  put 
them  into  cold  spring  water  for  some  time  before  they 
are  dressed. 

To  boil  them  in  soft  water  will  preserve  the  colour 
best  of  such  as  are  Green ;  if  you  have  only  hard  water, 
put  to  it  a  teaspoonful  of  Carbonate  of  Potash. 

Take  care  to  wash  and  cleanse  them  thoroughly  from 
dust,  dirt,  and  insects :  —  this  requires  great  attention : 
—  pick  off  all  the  outside  leaves,  trim  them  nicely,  and 
if  not  quite  fresh  gathered  and  have  become  flaccid. —  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  restore  their  crispness  before 
cooking  them,  or  they  will  be  tough  and  unpleasant  — 
lay  them  in  a  pan  of  clean  water,  with  a  handful  of 
salt  in  it,  for  an  hour  before  you  dress  them. 

"  Most  Vegetables  being  more  or  less  succulent, 
their  full  proportion  of  fluids  is  necessary  for  their  re- 
taining that  state  of  crispness  and  plumpness  which 
they  have  when  growing.  —  On  being  cut  or  gathered, 
the  exhalation  from  their  surface  continues,  while, 
from  the  open  vessels  of  the  cut  surface,  there  is  often 
great  exudation  or  evaporation,  and  thus  their  natural 
moisture  is  diminished,  the  tender  leaves  become  flac- 
cid, and  the  thicker  masses  or  roots  lose  their  plump- 
ness.—  This  is  not  only  less  pleasant  to  the  Eye,  but 
is  a  real  injury  to  the  nutritious  powers  of  the  vege- 
table :  for  in  this  flaccid  and  shrivelled  state  its  fibres 
are  less  easily  divided  in  chewing,  and  the  water  which 
exists  in  vegetable  substances,  in  the  form  of  their 
respective  natural  juices,  is  directly  nutritious.  The 
first  care  in  the  preservation  of  succulent  vegetables, 
therefore,  is  to  prevent  them  from  losing  their  natural 
moisture."  —  Sup.  to  Edinb.  Enci/cbp.  vol.  iv.  p.  335. 
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They  should  always  be  boiled  in  a  saucepan  by 
themselves,  and  have  plenty  of  water :  if  Meat  is 
boiled  with  them  in  the  same  pot,  they  will  spoil  the 
look  and  taste  of  each  other. 

If  you  wish  to  have  Vegetables  delicately  clean,  put 
on  your  Pot>  make  it  boil,  put  a  little  salt  in  it —  and 
skim  it  perfectly  clean  before  you  put  in  the  Greens, 
&c.  —  which  should  not  be  put  in  till  the  water  boils 
briskly :  the  quicker  they  boil,  the  greener  they  will 
be:  —  when  the  Vegetables  sink,  they  are  generally 
done  enough,  if  the  water  has  been  kept  constantly 
boiling.  Take  them  up  immediately,  or  they  will  lose 
their  colour  and  goodness.  Drain  the  water  from  them 
thoroughly  before  you  send  them  to  table. 

This  branch  of  Cookery,  requires  the  most  vigilant 
attention. 

If  Vegetables  are  a  minute  or  two  too  long  over  the 
Fire,  —  they  lose  all  their  Beauty  and  Flavour. 

If  not  thoroughly  boiled  tender,  they  are  tremendously 
Indigestible,  and  much  more  troublesome  during  their 
residence  in  the  Stomach,  than  under  done.  Meats*. 

To  preserve,  or  give  colour  in  Cookery,  many  £ood 
dishes  are  spoiled ;  but  the  rational  Epicure,  who  makes 
nourishment  the  main  end  of  eating,  will  be  content 
to  sacrifice  the  shadow,  to  enjoy  the  substance.  Vide 
Obs.  to  (No.  322.) 

Once  for  ajl,  take  care  your  vegetables  are  fresh ;  — 
for  as  the  Fishmonger  often  suffers  for  the  sins  of  the 
Cook,  so  the  Cook  often  gets  undeservedly  blamed 
instead  of  the  Green  grocer. 

Vegetables  in  this  metropolis,  are  often  kept  so  long, 
that  no  art  can  make  them  either  look  or  eat  well. 


*  "  Cauliflowers  and  other  Vegetables  are  often  boiled  only  crisp,  to 
preserve  their  Beauty.  For  the  look  alone  they  had  belter  not  be  boiled  at 
all,  and  almost  as  well  for  ihe  use,  as  iu  this  erode  state  they  are  scarcely  di- 
gestible by  the  strongest  stomach.  On  the  other  hand,  when  over-boiled, 
they  become  vapid,  and  in  a  state  similar  to  decay,  in  which  they  afford  no 
sweet  purifying  J  a  ices  to  the  body,  bat  load  it  with  a  mass  of  mere  fecalent 
matter."— Dtmfttic  Management,  l?mo.  1813,  p.  69. 
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"  Succulent  Vegetables  are  best  preserved  in  a  cool 
shady  and  damp  place*  Potatoes, — Turnips, — Carrots, 
and  similar  Roots  intended  to  be  stored  up,  should 
never  be  cleaned  from  the  earth  adhering  to  them  — 
and  must  be  protected  from  the  action  of  the  air,  and 
frost,  by  laying  them  in  heaps,  burying  them  in 
sand  or  earth,  &c.  or  covering  them  with  straw  or 
mats. 

"  The  action  of  Frost  destroys  the  life  of  the  Vege- 
table, and  it  speedily  rots."—  Sup.  to  Edinb.  Encyclopedia, 
vol.  iv.  p.  335. 

N.B.  When  Greens,  &c.  ^re  quite  fresh  gathered. 
they  will  not  require  so  much  boiling,  by  at  least  a  third 
of  the  time  they  take,  when  they  have  been  gathered 
the  usual  time  those  are  that  are  brought  to  public 
markets. 

Mr.  Appert  has  published  his  simple  and  unex- 
pensive  process  of  preserving  fresh,  both  animal  and 
vegetable  foods,  from  the  season  of  produce,  through  the 
season  of  scarcity,  in  their  full  flavour  and  excellence, 
merely  by  applying  heat  in  a  due  degree  to  the  several 
substances,  after  having  deprived  them  of  all  contact 
with  the  external  air. 

There  is  not  a  Mistress  of  a  Family  who  is  ridi 
enough  to  lay  by  a  stock  of  these  Articles,  and  not  too 
rich  to  despise  Economy,  who  will  not  be  benefited  by 
the  perusal  of  Mr.  Appert's  Book,12mo.  1812,  or  pur- 
chase La  Chimie  du  Gout,  2  torn.  Paris,  1819. 
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,    CHAPTER  VI. 

FISH. 

tnE  Marketing  Tables  at  the  end  of  this  Work 
show  when  each  kind  ©f  Fish  is  Best  and  Cheapest. 

This  department  of  the  business  of  the  Kitchen 
requires  considerable  experience,  and  depends  more 
Upon  practice  than  any  other ;  —  a  very  Jew  moments, 
more  or  less,  will  thoroughly  spoil  Fish*;  which,  to  be 
eaten  in  perfection,  —  must  never  be  put  on  the  Table* 
till  the  Soup  is  taken  off. 

So  many  circumstances  operate  on  this  occasion,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  write  general  rules. 

There  are  decidedly  different  opinions,  whether  Fish 
should  be  put  into  cold,  —  tepid,  —  or  boiling  water.  v 

•    ■  '■ '         ; "  "     "^ 

•When  the  Cook  has  large  dinners  10  prepare,  and  the  time  of  serving  an- 
enrtaU,  she  will  get  more  credit  by  fried,  (see  No.  145.)  or  stewed,  (see  No. 
164.)  than  by  boilsd  Fish.  It  is  also  cheaper,  and  anon  sooner  carted, 
(see  No.  146.) 

Mr.  Ude,  page  838  of  his  Cookery  —  advises,  "  If  yon  are  obliged  to  wait 
after  the  Fish  is  done,  do  not  let  it  remain  in  the  water,  bat  keep  the  water 
boiflng — and  pot  the  fish  over  it,  and  cover  it  with  a  damp  cloth — who*  the 
dinner  is  called  for,  dip  the  fish  again  in  the  water — and  serve  it  up." 

Toe  only.  cirenmatajitUl  instructions  yet  printed  for  FRYING  FiHf,  the 
Reader,  will  find  in  (No.  145.):  if  this  be  carefully  and  nicely  attended  to, 
yon  wfll  have  deticions  food,  and  let  the  Fish- Eater  renMmber  the  BpU»fh 
eft  he  Musician  at  Marseilles  — 


^ 


122: 


which  being  read  according  to  the  French  gamut  and  pronunciation —-is  La 
—A*— La- Mis-  La. 
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We  believe  for  some  of  the  fame  the  Dutch  Cooks 
have  acquired,  they  are  a  little  indebted  to  their  situa- 
tion, affording  them  a  plentiful  supply  of  Fresh  Fish 
for  little  more  than  the  trouble  of  catching  it :  —  and 
that  the  superior  excellence  of  the  fish  in  Holland, 
is  because  none  are  used,  unless  they  are  brought 
alive  into  the  Kitchen,  (Mackerel  excepted,  which  die 
the  moment  they  are  taken  out  of  the  water.)  The 
Dutch  are  as  nice  about  this,  as  Seneca  says,  the  Ro- 
mans* were;  who,  complaining  of  the  luxury  of  the 
times,  says,  "  they  are  come  to  that  daintiness,  that 
they  will  not  eat  a  Fish,  unless  upon  the  same  day  that 
it  is  taken,  that  it  may  taste  of  the  sea,  as  they  ex* 
press  it." 

On  the  Dutch  fiat  coast,  the  Fish  are  taken  with 
nets ;  —on  our  rocky  coast,  they  are  mostly  caught  by 
bait  and  hook,  which  instantly  kills  them.  —  Fish  are 
brought  alive  by  land,  to  the  Dutch  markets,  in  water- 
casks  with  air-holes  in  the  top.  —  Salmon,  and  other 
fish,  are  thus  preserved  in  rivers,  in  a  well  hole,  in  the 
fishing-boat. 

Fish  of  every  kind  are  best  some  time  before 
they  begin  to  spawn  —  and  are  unfit  for  food  for  some 
time  after  they  have  spawned. 

The  most  convenient  Utensil  to  boil  Fish  in,  is  a 
,Turbot- Kettle, — this  should  be  24  inches  long, 
22  wide,  and  9  deep. — It  is  an  excellent  vessel  to  boil 
a  Ham  in,  &c.  &c. 

The  good  folks  of  this  Metropolis  are  so  often  dis- 
appointed, by  having  Fish  which  have  been  kept  too 
long, — that  they  are  apt  to  run  into  the  other  extreme, 

— l"W»  .  ...  ....        i  ■„.,.,,.,  

*  They  had  Salt  Water  preserves  for  feeding  different  kinds  of  Sea  fish ; 
■those  in  the  ponds  of  Lu  callus,  at  his  death,  sold  for  25,000/.  sterling.  The 
prolific  power  of  Fish  is  wonderful:— the  following  calculations  ar«  frooT 
Petit,  Bloch,  and  Lenwenhoek  :— 

Eggs. 
A  Salmon  of  20  ponnds  Weight  contained ........        £7 ,850 

A  middling  sized  Pike 148,000 

A  Mackerel ,. 546,601 

^  Cod 9,344,000 

See  Cours  Gastronomiques,  18mo.  1806,  p.  241. 
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and  suppose  that  Fish  will  not  dress  well,  unless  it  is  % 
absolutely  alive.    This  is  true  of  Lobsters,  &c.  (Nd. 
1 76.)  and  may  be  of  Fresh-water  fish,  but  certainly  not 
of  some  Sea  fish. 

Several  respectable  Fishmongers  and  experienced 
Cooks  have  assured  the  Editor,  that  they  are  often  in 
danger  of  losing  their  credit,  by  fish  too  fresh,  and 
especially  Turbot  and  Cod,  which,  like  Meat,  require  a 
certain  time  before  they  are  in  the  best  condition  to  be 
dressed :  —  they  recommend  them  to  be  put  into  Cotd 
Watery  Salted  in  proportion  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water,  —  Sea  Water  is  best 
to  boil  Sea  fish  in, — and  let  them  boil  slowly  till  done ; 
the  sign  of  which  is,  that  the  skin  of  the  fish  rises  up, 
and  the  Eyes  turn  white. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  Fishmonger  to  clean  them, 
&e.  but  the  careful  Cook  will  always  wash  them 
again. 

Garnish,  with  slices  of  Lemon,  —  finely  scraped 
Horseradish,  — fried  Oysters,  (No.  183.)  —  Smelts  f  (No. 
173.)  —  or  Whitings,  (No.  153.)  or  Strips  of  Soles  as 
directed  in  No.  145. 

The  Liver,  —  Roe ,  —  and  Chitterlings,  —  should  be 
placed  so  that  the  Carver  may  observe  them  and 
invite  the  Guests  to  partake  of  them. 

N.B.  Fish,  like  Meat,  requires  more  cooking  in  cold 
than  in  warm  weather; — if  it  becomes  frozen*,  it  must 
be  thawed  by  the  means  we  have  directed  for  Meat, 
in  the  6th  page  of  the  2d  Chapter  of  the  Rudiments  of 
Cookery.  To  go  to  Market  for  fish,  see  Observa- 
tions, after  (No.  182.)  and  the  Marketing  Tables,  at  the 
end  of  this  Work. 

FISH  SAUCES. 

The  melted  Butter  (No.  256.)  for  Fish,  should  be 
thick  enough  to  adhere  to  the  Fish,   and,  therefore, 

•  Fish  is  very  frequently  sent  home  frosen  by  the  Fishmonger,  to  whom  an 
lee-house  is  now  as  necessary  an  appendage  (to  preserve  Fish)--as  it  is  to  a 
Confectioner. 
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roust  be  of  the  thickness  of  light  Batter,  as  it  is  to  be 
diluted  with — Essence  of  Anchovy.  (No.  433.) 

Soy,  (No.  436.)  Mushroom  Catsup,  (No.  439.) 
Cayenne,  (No.  404.)  or Philli  Vinegar,  (No.  405r) 
C«emons  or  Lemon  Juice,  or  Artificial  Lemon  Juice, 
see  (No.  407*.)  &c.  which  are  expected  at  all  weU 
served  Tables.      * 

Cooks,  who  are  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  their 
Taste,  and  Housekeepers  who  value  their  Health,  will 
prepare  these  articles  at  home; — there  are  quite  as  many 
reasons  why  they  should,  as  there  are  for  the  preference 
usually  given  to  Horn* baked  Bread  and  Home-brewed 
Beer*,  &c.  see  Accucn  on  Adulterations  of  Bb,eaj>, 
Beer,  Wine,  Tea,  Coffee,  Vinegar,  Mustard, 
Pepper,  &c.  "  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  men- 
tion a  single  article  of  food  which  is  not  to  be  met 
with  in  an  adulterated  state;  and  there  are  some 
which  are  scarcely  ever  to  be  procured  genuine." 
13mo.  1820,  page  3,  2nd  Edition. 

N.B.  *The  Liver  of  the  Fish,  pounded  and  mixed 
with  .Parsley  and  Butter,  with  a  little  Lemon  Juice, 
&c.  is  an  elegant  and  inoffensive  relish  to  Fish.  See 
(No.  288.)  Mushroom  Sauce  Extempore,  (No.  307), 
the  Soup  of  Mock  turtle,  (No.  247),  will  make  an 
excellent  Fish  Sauce. 

On  the  comparatively  nutritive  qualities  of  Fish, 
see  N.B.  to  (No.  181.) 

•  See  Acqj/M  on  Brewing— 12mo.  1820— and"  Horns  B*bwsd  Al*/» 
,  by  a  Housekeeper,,  Robinson,  18Q4,  in  page  18:  our  Housekeeper  tells  us, 
that "  a  poor*  Widow  in  his  neighbourhood,  has  fitted  up  a  Brewer?  for  the 
Mm  of  eighteen-pence  sterling  1  A  butter-tub  (price  nine-pence)  is  her  mash- 
tub  :  three  half  tubs  of  smaller  size,  (at  three-fence  each)  are  her  coolers  — 
with  these  she  brews  half  a  bushel  of  malt  at  a  time,  and  declares  that  she  finds 
her  Home  Brewed  Ale  "  very  comfortable  indeed.9*— See  also  Rawuhson 
on  Brxwing  Malt  Li^vor/ot  Domestic  use— printed  for  Johnson.  2nd 
Edition,  IQ07,  price  U. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

BROTHS  AND  SOUPS. 

The  Cook  must  pay  continual  attention  to  the  condi- 
tion of  her  Stewpans  *  and  Soup-kettles,  &c.  —  which 
should  be  examined  every  time  they  are  used.  The  pru- 
dent Housewife  will  carefully  examine  the  condition  of  them 
herself  at  least  once  a  month.  Their  covers  also  must  be 
kept  perfectly  clean  and  well  tinned,— and  the  Stewpans 
not  only  on  the  inside,  but  about  a  couple  of  inches  on 
the  outside :  —  many  mischiefs  arise  from  their  getting 
put  of  repair,  —  and  if  not  kept  nicely  tinned,  all  your 
good  work  will  be  in  vain;  the  Broths  and  Soups  will 
look  green  and  dirty,  —  taste  bitter  and  poisonous,  — 
and  will  be  spoiled  both  for  the  Eye  and  Palate,  and 
your  credit  will  be  lost 

The  Health,  and  even  Life  of  the  family,  depends 
upon  this,  and  the  Cook  may  be  sure,  her  Employers 
had  rather  pay  the  Tinman's  bill  than  the  Doctor's;  — 
therefore,  attention  to  this  cannot  fail  to  engage  the 
regard  of  the  Mistress,  between  whom  and  the  Cook, 
-^  it  will  be  my  utmost  endeavour  to  promote  perfect 
Harmony. 

If  a  servant  has  the  misfortune  to  scorch  or  blister  the 
tinning  of  her  Pan\,  which  will  happen  sometimes  to  the 
most  careful  Cook,-— I  advise  her,  by  all  means,  imme- 
diately to  acquaint  her  employers,  who  will  thank  her 

•  We  prefer  the  form  of  a  Stewpan,  to  the  Sonp-Pot,— the  former  is  mpre 
convenient  to  skim;  the  most  useful  sice  is  IS  inches  diameter  by  6  inches 
deep:  this  we  woold  have  of  Silver,— or  Iron,— *>r  Copper  Hoed  (not  slated) 
with  Silver. 

t  This  may  be  always  avoided  by  Browning  your  meat  in  the  Frying- 
fan— it  is  the  browning,  of  the  meat  that  destroys  the  Stewpau. 
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for  candidly  mentioning  such  an  accident;  and  cen- 
sure her  deservedly  if  she  conceal  it 

Take  care  to  be  properly  provided  with  Sieves  and 
Tammy  cloths, —  Spoons,  and  Ladles, — make  it  a 
rule  without  an  exception,  never  to  use  them  till  they  are 
well  cleaned  and  thoroughly  dried,  —  nor  any  Stew- 
pans,  &c,  without  first  washing  them  out  with  boiling 
water,  and  rubbing  them  well  with  a  dry  cloth  and  a 
little  bran,  to  clean  them  from  grease,  sand,  &c.  or  any 
bad  smell  they  may  have  got  since  they  were  last 
used :  never  neglect  this. 

Though  we  do  not  suppose  our  Cook  to  be  such  a 
naughty  Slut,  as  to  wilfully  neglect  he#  Broth  Pots, 
&c.  yet  we  may  recommend  her  to  wash  them  imme- 
diately, and  take  care  they  are  thoroughly  dried  before 
the  fire,  before  they  are  put  by,  and  to  keep  them  in  a 
dry  place,  for  damp  will  rust  and  destroy  them  very 
soon  :  —  attend  to  this  the  first  moment  you  can  spare 
after  the  dinner  is  sent  up. 

Never  put  by  any  Soup,  Gravy,  &c,  in  a  metal 
utensil ;  in  which,  never  keep  any  thing  longer  than  J s 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  Cookery, — 
the  acid,  vegetables,  and  fat,  &c.  employed  in  making 
them — are  capable  of  dissolving  them;  therefore  stone 
or  earthen  vessels  should  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Stewpans  and  Soup-pots,  with  thick  and  round 
bottoms,  (such  as  saucepans  are  made  with)  will  wear 
twice  as  long,  and  are  cleaned  with  half  the  trouble,  as 
those  whose  sides  are  soldered  to  the  bottom,  of  which 
Sand  and  Grease  get  into  the  joined  party  and  it  is  next  to 
an  impossibility,  to  dislodge  it  The  Editor  claims  the 
credit  of  having  first  suggested  the  importance  of  this 
construction  of  these  utensils. 

Take  care  that  the  Lids  fit  as  close  as  possible,  that 
the  Broth,  Soup,  and  Sauces,  &c.  may  not  waste  by 
evaporation*.    They  are  good  for  nothing,  unless  they 

•  "  Fit-on  jamais  de  bon  bouillon  —dans  one  marmite  d&onvterte?  Qaelle 
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fit  tight  enough  to  keep  the  Steam  in,  and  the  Smoke 
out. 

Stewpans  and  saucepans  should  be  always  bright  on 
the  upper  rim,  where  the  fire  does  not  burn  them ;  bat 
to  scower  them  all  over,  is  not  only  giving  the  Cook 
needless  trouble,  but  wearing  out  the  vessels. 
'  Cultivate  habits  of  regularity  and  cleanliness,  &c.  in 
all  your  business,  —  which  you  will  then  get  through 
easily  and  comfortably.  —  I  do  not  mean  the  restless 
spirit  of  Molidusta,  "  the  Tidy  One,"  who  is  always 
making  about,  in  a  whirlpool  of  bustle  and  confusion ; 
and  is  always  dirty,  —  under  pretence  of  being  always 
cleaning. 

Lean  juicy  Beef,  —  Mutton,  —  or  Veal,  —  form  the 
basis  of  Broth :  —  procure  those  pieces  which  afford 
the  most  and  the  richest  succulence,  and  as  fresh 
killed  as  possible*.  See  The  Marketing  Tables  at 
the  end  of  this  work. 

Stale  Meat  will  make  your  broth  grouty  and  bad 
tasted,  and  Fat  meat  is  only  wasted.  This  only  ap- 
plies to  those  Broths  which  are  required  to  be  perfectly 
clear:  we  shall  show  hereafter,  in  (No.  229.)  that  Fat 
and  Clarified  Drippings  may  be  so  combined  with 
Vegetable  Mucilage,  as  to  afford,  at  the  small  cost  of 
one  Penny  per  Quart,  a  nourishing,  and  palatable 
Soup,  fully  adequate  to  satisfy  Appetite,  and  support 
strength  :  —  this  will  open  a  new  source  to  those  bene- 

difference  de  gout,  d'odeur,  et  de  substance  entre  uiie  tranche  de  Boeuf  cuite  A 
fen  lent,  dans  an  valsseau  ferml,  on  nn  moreeau  de  Boeuf  cuit  agros  bouillons, 
dans  nne  marmite  entierement  ouverte !  L'avantage  en  est  si  consequent,  qne 
j*ai  soovent  rlussi  k  faire  de  meillenr  bouillon,  en  quantity  4gale,  avec  met- 
tle" moins  de  viande,  dans  one  marmite  bleu  fermee,  qn'avee  le  double  dans 
on  vaisseau  ouvert.  D'ou  provient  done  cette  difference  etonnaute?  C'est 
que  dans  nn  vaisseau  decoovert,  la  pins  grande  partie  da  sac  des  viandes  et  du 
bouillon  se  dissipent  en  vapeurs,  tandis  que  daus  an  vaisseaa  ferml,  ces  exha- 
lations nutritives,  toujour!  condensees,  sont  dans  une  distillation  perpituelle, 
qui,  retombant  dans  le  vase  eomme  la  rosee,  concentre  la  totatite  de  leur 
auca,  et  conserve  toates  lears  substances  nouricieres." 

•  In  general,  It  has  been  considered  the  best  Economy  to  use  the  cheapest 
and  most  inferior  meats  for  Soap,  &c.  and  to  boil  it  down  till  it  is  entirely 
destroyed,  and  hardly  worth  patting  into  the  Hog-tub.  This  is  a  false  Frugality: 
buy  good  pieces  of  Meat,  and  only-stew  them  till  they  are  done  enough 
to  be  eaten. 
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volent  housekeepers*  who  are  disposed  to  relieve,  the 
Poor,  —  and  will  show  the  industrious  classes  how 
much  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  assist  themselves, 
and  rescue  them  from  being  objects  of  Charity  depend- 
ent on  the  precarious  bounty  of  others,  —  by  teaching 
them  how  they  may  obtain,  a  cheap,  abundant,  saJur 
brious,  and  agreeable  aliment  for  themselves  and 
families. 

This  Soup  has  the  advantage  of  being  very  easily 
and  very  soon  made,  with  no  more  fuel  than  is  neces- 
sary to  warm  a  room  —  those  who  have  not  tasted  it, 
cannot  imagine  what  a  salubrious,  savoury  and  satisfy- 
ing Meal  is  produced  by  the  judicious  combination  of 
cheap  homely  ingredients. 

Scotch  Barley  Broth,  (No.  204)  will,  furnish  a 
Good  Dinnetoi' Sovp  and  Meat  for  Five-pence  per  Head, 
Pease  Soup  (No.  221),  will  cost  only  Sixpence  per  Quart, 
Ox  Tail  Soup  (No.  240)  or  the  same  Portable  Soup, 
(No.  252)  for  Five-fence  per  Quart,  and  (No.  224)  an 
excellent  Gravy  Soup  for  Four-pence  halfpenny  per 
Quart.  Duck  Giblet  Soup,  (No.  244)  for  Three-pence 
per  Quart,  and  Fowls'  Head  Soup  in  the  same  manner 
for  still  less.  (No.  2-39)  will  giv$  you  a  good  and 
plentiful  Dinner  for  Six  people  for  Two  Shillings 
and  Two-pence.  See  also  Shin  of  Beefstbwed,  (No. 
493)  and  Alamode  Beef  (No.  502). 


BROTH  HERBS,  SOUP  ROOTS,  AND  SEASONINGS. 


Scotch  barley,  (No.  204.) 

Pearl  barley, 

Flour, 

Oatmeal,  (No.  572.) 

Bread, 

Raspings, 

Peas, 


Beans, 

Rice, 

Vermicelli, 

Maccaroni, 

Isinglass, 

Potatoe  mucilage,  (448,) 

Mushrooms*,  (No.  439.) 


.J  «!!I2?2w?Al!^,"•  Tde  M  (No'  **'>  or  <No-  •«.>  will  answer  all 
the 'Purpose  of  Mushroom,  in  soap  or  Mace,  and  no  store-room  Aoeld  be 
vntnoftt  a  stock  of  it. 
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Champignons, 

Parsnips,  (No.  213.) 

Cacrots,  (No.  212.) 

Beet  roots, 

Turnips,  (No.  208.) 

Garlick, 

Shallots,  see  (No.  402.) 

Onions  *, 

Leeks, 

Cucumber  f, 

Celery,  (No.  214.) 

Celery  seed  J, 

Cress  seed,  see  (No.  397  .||) 

Parsley||,  see  N.  B.  to  (No, 

261.) 
Common  Thyme  ||, 
Lemon  Thyme  ||, 


Orange  Thyme  It 
Knotted  Marjoram  ||,  (No. 

417.) 
Sage  It 

Mint,  (No.  398.) 
Winter  Savoury  ||, 
Sweet  Basil  ||,  (No.  397.) 
Bay  leaves, 
Tomatoe, 

Tarragon,  (No.  396.) 
Chervil, 

Burnet,  (No.  399.) 
Allspice  §,  (No.  412.) 
Cinnamon  §,  (No.  416.*) 
Ginger*,  (No.  411.) 
Nutmeg  §, 
Clove,  (No.  414.) 


*  All  Coolu  agree  in  this  opiuion, 
No  savoury  dish  without  an  On  ion. 

Sliced  Onions  fried,  see  (No.  299,)  and  note  under  (No.  517,)  with  some 
batter  and  flour,  till  they  are  browned,  (and  rubbed  through  a  sieve,)  are  ex- 
eejlen^  to  heighten  the  colour  and  flavour  of  brown  soaps  and  sauces,. aj»d 
form  the  basis  of  most  of  the  Relishes  furnished  by  the  "  Restaurateurs"— 
as  we  guess  from  the  odour  which  ascends  from  their  Kitchens,  'and  salutes 
our  olfactory,  nerves  •'  en  passant  J* 

The  older -and  drier  the  Onion,  the  stronger  its  flavour,  and  the  Cook  will 
regulate  the  quantity  she  uses  accordingly. 

t  Burnet  has  exactly  the  same  flavour  as  Cucumber,— see  Burnet  Vinegar, 
0*0.3990 

X  The  concentration  of  flavour  in  Cklkrmt  and  Crbss  Sked  is  such,  that 
half  a  drachm  of  it,  (finely  pounded)  or  double  the  quantity  if  not  ground  or 
pounded,  costing  only  one  third  of  a  Farthing,  will  impregnate  half  a  gallon 
of  soup  with  almost  as  much  relish  as  two  or  three  heads  of  the  fresh  vegetable, 
weighing  seven  ounces,  and  costing  Two-pence.  This  valuable  acquisition  to 
the  Soup-pot  deserves  to  be  universally  known.  See  also  (No.  409,)  Essence 
of  Csxbbt.  This  is  the  most  frugal  Relish  we  have  to  introduce  to  the  Eco- 
nomist—but that  our  judgment  in  Palatics  may  not  be  called  in  question  by 
our  fellow  mortals,  who,  as  the  Craniologists  say,  happen  to  have  the  Organ 
of  Taste  stronger  than  the  Organ  of  Accumulative  ness,  we  must,  confess, 
that,  with  the  flavovr,  it  does  not  impart  the  delicate  sweetness,  &c.  of  tar 
fresh  Vegetable :  and  when  used,  a  bit  of  Sugar  should  accompany  it. 

R  See  (Nb.  419)  »«»<*  (No.  420)  and  (No.  459.)  Fresh  green  Basil  is  seldom 
to  W  procured.  When  dried,  much  of  its  fine  flavour  is  lost,  which  is  folly 
extracted  by  pouring  wine  on  the  fresh  leaves,  (see. 397.) 

To  procure  .and  preserve  the  flavour  of  swset  and  savoury  hirbs, 
celery,  &c.  these  must  be  dried,  &c.  at  home,  (see  No.  417*  and  46l.) 

j  See  (No.  421)  and  (No.  4570 

G 
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Lemon-juice  *, 
Seville  orange  juice  f, 
Essence,  of  Anchovy,  see 
(No.  433.) 


Mace, 

Black  pepper, 
Lemon-peel,  (No.  407  and 

408.) 
White  pepper, 

The  above  Materials  —  Wine  and  Mushroom  Catsup, 
(No.  439),  combined  in  various  proportions, — will  make 
an  endless  variety!  of  excellent  Broths  and  Soups,  quite 
as  pleasant  to  the  Palate,  and  as  useful  and  agreeable 
to  the  Stomach,  as  consuming  Pheasants  and  Par- 
tridges, and  the  long  list  of  inflammatory,  piqwmte,  and 
rare  and  costly  articles,  recommended  by  former 
Cookery-book  makers, — whose  elaborately  com- 
pounded Soups,  are  like  their  Made  Dishes;  —  in 
which,  though  variety  is  aimed  at,  every  thing  has  the 
same  Taste  >  —  and  nothing  its  own. 

The  general  fault  of  our  English  Soups,  seems  to 


•  If  you  have  not  fresh  orange  or  Liif  on  Juici,  or  CoxwelPs  crystallised 
Lemon  Acid,  the  artificial  Lemon  Jfttee  (No.  407)  ii  a  good  substitute 
for  it. 

t  The  Juice  of  the  Ssyills  Ok  mo*  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the 
Lemon,— the  Flavour  to  finer  and  the  Acid  milder. 

J  The  erudite  editor  of  the  "  Mmanach  des  Gourmands"  vol.  ii.  p.  30, 
tells  as,  that  ten  folio  volumes  would  not  contain  the  Receipts  of  all  the  Soups' 
that  have  been  invented  in  that  Grant!  School  of  Good  Eating,— the  Parisian 
Kitchen. 

We  add  the  following  Directions  for  Sour-Hall*©  from  the  celebrated 
French  Chemist,  Pakmbntier  :—  ' 

Rlgles  generates  pour  la  Preparation  des  Bouillons  Alkntntasru. 

1.  VUmde  saine,  et  convenabletnent  laignee. 

ft.  Vaisseaux  de  terre,  de  preference  a  ceux  de  metal,  pare*  qne  les  premiers, 
sont  moins  eonductetirs  de  la  chalenr,  et  qu'une  fois  echaufifes,  on  pea  de 
cendre  chaude  entretient  1'^bullition  legere  que  Ton  desire. 

3.  Ean  en  quantity  double  du  poidi  k  celle  de  la  viande  employee.  . 

4.  Saffisaate  quantlte  de  sel  common  poor  faciliter  la  separation  de  l*albu: 
mine,  ainsl  que  sa  coagulation  sons  forme  d'eenme. 

5.  temperature  capable  de  porter  le  melange  a  i'ebuliition  pendant  toat  le. 
temps  que  lVcume  se  raatemblera  a  la  surface  dn  liquide,  et  qu'on  aura  soin 
d'en  sparer  exactement. 

0;  Temperature  plus  baiie  apfes  1'opeVation  preddente,  et  toujour*  con- 
stante,  afin  que  le  liquide  ne  fasse  que  fremir  iegftrement,  pour  donner  le' 
temps  aux  stibitattces  nutritives,  colorantes  et  extractives,  eontenues  dans  la 
viande,  de  s'aoir  et  de  se  combiner  avec  l'eau,  dans  l'ordre  qui  convient  a  leur' 
solabitttf.— Pa*m*ntk*,  Code  Phartnaceatique,  1811,  p.  444.  ' 
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be  the  employment  of  an  excess  of  Spice,  and  too  small  a 
proportion  of  Roots  and  Herbs*. 

Besides  the  Ingredients  I  have  enumerated,  many 
Culinary  scribes  indiscriminately  cram  into  almost 
every  Dish  (in  such  inordinate  Quantities  —  one  would 
suppose  they  were  working  for  the  Asbestos  palatp 
of  an  Indian  Fire-Eater)  Anchovies, — G arlick  f,-r-Bay 
leaves,  and  that  hot  fiery  spice  Cayenne\  pepper;  this 
which  the  French  call  (not  undeservedly)  Piment  enrage f 
(No.  404,)  has  somehow  or  other  —  unaccountably 
—  acquired  a  character  for  being  very  wholesome,  — * 
whilst  the  milder  Peppers  and  Spices,  are  cried  down, 
*  as  destroying  the  sensibility  of  the  Palate,  and  Stomach, 
<fcc,  and  being  the  source  of  a  thousand  mischiefs. — 
We  should  just  as  soon  recommend  Alcohol  as  being 
less  intoxicating  than  Wine, 

The  best  thing  that  has  been  said  in  praise  of 
Peppers  is,  "  that  with  all  kinds  of  Vegetables,  as 
"  also  with  Soups  (especially  vegetable  soups)  and 
"  Fish,  either  Black  or  Cayenne  Pepper  may  be  taken  * 
"  freely :  they  are  the  most  useful  stimulants  to  Old 
*\  Stomachs ,  and  often  supersede  the  cravings  for 
"  strong  drinks;  or  diminish  the  quantity  otherwise 
"  required/'      See  Sir    A.   Carlisle  on  Old  Age, 

•  "  Pah*  de  Ligumes,  jmnt  de  CuUnilre,*1  is  a  favourite  culinary 
adage  of  the  French  kitchen ;  and  deserves  to  be  so :  a  better  soap  may  be 
made  with  a  couple  of  pounds  of  Meat  and  plenty  of  Vegetables,  than  our 
common  Cooks  watt  make  you  with  four  times  that  quantity  of  meat;  all  tar 
want  of  knowing  the  uses  of  Soup  roots,  and  Sweet  and  Savoury  herbs. 

t  Many  a  good  dish  is  spoiled,  by  the  cook  not  knowing  the  proper  use 
of  this,  which  is  to  give  a  flavour,  and  not  to  be  predominant  over  the  other 
ingredients :  a  morsel  mashed  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  stirred  in,  it 
enough.    See  (No.  402.) 

J  Foretellers  have  strange  notions  of  English  Taste,  on  which  one  of  their 
Culinary  Professors  has  made- the  following  comment:  "  The  organ  of  TaJte 
in  these  Islands**  is  very  different  from  our  Delicate  Paiates-^-ta^d  sance 
that  would  excoriate  the  palate  of  a  Frenchman,  would  be  hardly  ptquante 
enough*  to  make  any  Impression  on  that  of  an  Englishman ;-*thus,  they 
prefer  Port  to  Claret."  £c.  As  far  as  concerns  our  Drinking,  we  wish  there 
was  not  quite  so  much  truth  in  Monsieur's  remarks:  but  the  characteristic 
ef  the  French  and  English  kitchen  is,  Sauce  without  6*o«fa»<*— «ed 
Substance  without  Sauce,. 

To  make  Cayjmni  of  English  Chillies,  of  infinitely  finer  flavour  than  the 
Indian,  see  (No.  *04.) 

g2 
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London,  1817.  A  certain  portion  of  Condiment  is 
occasionally  serviceable  to  excite  and  keep  up  the 
languid  action  of  feeble  and  advanced  Life;— we  must 
increase  the  stimulus  of  our  aliment  as  the  inirritability 
of  our  system  iucreases.  —  We  leave  those  who-lote  these 
things,  to  use  them  as  they  like;  their  flavours  can  be 
very  extemporaneously  produced  by  Chilly-juice,  or 
essence  of  Cayenne  (No.  405),  Eshallot  wine  (No.  402), 
and  Essence  of  Anchovy  (No.  433). 

There  is  no  French  Dinner  without  Soup,  which  is  re- 
tgarded  as  an  indispensable  Overt ure ;  —  it  is  commonly 
followed  by  •'  le  Coup  d'Apres,"  a  Glass  of  pure  Wine, 
•which  they  consider  so  wholesome  after  Soup,  that  their 
Proverb  says,  the  Physician  thereby  loses  a  Fee;  — 
whether  the  glass  of  Wine  be  so  much  more  advan- 
tageous for  the  Patient  than  it  is  for  his  Doctor,  we 
know  not,  but  believe  it  an  excellent  plan  to  begin  the 
Banquet  with  a  basin  of  good  Soup  —  which,  by  mode- 
rating the  Appetite  for  solid  Animal  food  —  is  certainly 
a  salutiferous  custom.  —  Between  the  Roasts  and  the 
Entremets  —  they  introduce  "  le  Coup  du  Milku9'  —  or 
a  small  glass  of  Jamaica  Rum,  or  Essence  of  Punch, 
see  (No.  471);  or  Curacao  (No.  474). 

The  introduction  of  Liqueurs  is  by  no  means  a 
•modern  custom;  our  ancestors  were  very  fond  of  a 
^highly  spiced  stimulus  of  this  sort,  commonly  called 
Ipocrasse,  which  generally  made  a  part  of  the  last 
course  —  or  was  taken  immediately  after  dinner. 

The  Cra/te  to  make  Ypocras. 

"  Take  a  quarte  of  red  wyne,  an  ounce  of  synamon, 
and  halfe  an  unce  of  gynger;  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
greynes  (probably  of  paradise)  and  long  peper,  and 
halfe  a  pounde  of  sugar;  and  brose  (bruise)  alj  this 
(not  too  small),  and  then  put  them  in  a  bage  (bag)  of 
wulien  clothe,  made  therefore,  with  the  Wyne;  and 
lete  it  hange  over  a  vessel,  till  the  wynee  be  run 
thorowe." —  An  extract  from  Arnold's  Chronicle. 
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It  is  a  Custom  which  almost  universally  prevails  in 
the  Northern  parts  of  Europe,  to  present  a  Dram,  or 
glass  of  Liqueur,  before  sitting  down  to  Dinner: — this 
answers  the  double  purpose  of  a  whet  to  the  Appetite, 
and  an  announcement  that  Dinner  is  on  the  point  of 
being  served  up.  —  Along  with  the  Dram,  is  presented 
on  a  waiter,  little  square  pieces  of  Cheese,  slices  of 
cold  Tongue,  and  dried  Tongue,  and  dried  Toast  ac- 
companied with  fresh  Caviar. 

We  again  caution  the  Cook  to  avoid  Over-Seasoning, 
especially  with  predominant  flavours,  which,  however 
agreeable  they  may  be  to  some,  are  more  extremely 
disagreeable  to  others,  see  page  59. 

Zest  (No.  255),  Soy  (No.  436),  —  Cavice  t-  Coratch 

—  Anchovy  (No.   433),  —  Curry  powder  (No.  455), 

—  Savory  Ragout  Powder  (No.  457),  —  Soup  Herb 
Powder  — (No.  459)  — and  (460),  —  Browning  (No. 
322),  —  Catsups  (No.  432),  —  Pickle  liquor  —  Beer  — 
Wine,  and  Sweet  Herbs,  and  Savory  Spice  (No.  460), 
are  very  convenient  auxiliaries  to  finish  Soups,  &c. 

The  proportion  of  Wine  (formerly  Sack,  — >  then 
Claret, — now  Madeira  or  Port)  should  not  exceed  a 
large  Wine-glassful  to  a  Quart  of  Soup:  —  this  is  as 
much  as  can  be  admitted,  without  the  vinous  flavour 
becoming  remarkably  predominant ;  —  though  not  only 
much  larger  quantities  of  Wine,  (of  which  Claret  is  in- 
comparably the  best,  because  it  contains  less  spirit  and 
more  flavour,  and  English  palates  are  least  acquainted 
with  it);  but  even  veritable  Eau  dc  Vie  is  ordered  in 
many  books,  and  used  by  many  (especially  Tavern 
Cooks) — so  much  are  their  Soups  overloaded  wit<h  relish, 
that  if  you  will  eat  enough  of  them  they  will  certainly 
make  you  Drunk,  if  they  don't  make  you  Sick  —  all 
this,  frequently  arises  from  an  old  Cook  measuring  the 
excitability  of  the  Eaters'  palates  by  his  own,  —  which 
may  be  so  blunted  by  incessant  Tasting,  that  to  awaken 
it, —  requires  Wine  instead  of  water,  and  Cayenne  and 
Garlick,  for  Black  pepper  and  Onion. 
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Old  Cooks  are  as  fond  of  Spice — as  Children  are 
of  Sugar,  and  season  SOUP,  which  is  intended  to 
constitute  a  principal  part  of  a  Meal,  —  as  highly 
as  SAUCE,  of  which  only  a  spoonful  may  be  Relish 
enough  for  a  plate  of  insipid  Viands.  See  Obs.  to 
(No.  355.)  —  However,  we  fancy  these  large  quan- 
tities of  Wine,  &c.  are  oftener  ordered  in  Cookery 
Books  than  used  in  the  Kitchen :  —  practical  Cooks 
have  the  Health  of  their  employers  too  much  at  heart, 
—  and  love  "  Sauce  &  la  Langue"  too  well,  to  overwine 
their  Soup,  &c. 

Truffles  and  Morels  *  are  also  set  down  as  a 

Eart  of  most  receipts.  —  These,  in  their  Green  state, 
ave  a  very  rich,  high  flavour,  and  are  delicious  addi- 
tions to  some  dishes,  or  sent  up  as  a  stew  by  them- 
selves, when  they  are  fresh  and  fine ;  but  in  this  state 
they  are  not  served  up  half  a  dozen  times  in  a  year,  at 
the  first  tables  in  the  kingdom :  —  when  dried,  they  be- 
come mere  "  chips  in  pottage,"  and  serve  only  to  soak  up 
good  Gravy,  -*-  from  which,  they  take  more  Taste  — 
than  they  give* 

The  Art  of  composing  a  rich  Soup,  is  so  to  proportion 
the  several  ingredients  one  to  another,  that  no  parti- 
cular Taste  be  stronger  than  the  rest ; — but  to  produce 
such  a  fine  harmonious  relish,  that  the  whole  is  de- 
lightful ;  —  this  requires  that  judicious  combination  of 
the  materials  which  constitutes  the  "  chef-d'Buvrt"  of 
Culinary  Science. 

In  the  first  place,  take  care  that  the  Roots  and  Herbs 
be  perfectly  well  cleaned ;  —  proportion  the  Water  to 
the  quantity  of  Meat,  and  other  ingredients,  —  gene- 
rally a  pound  of  meat  to  a  quart  of  water,  for  Soups ; 
and  double  that  quantity  for  Gravies.  If  they  Stew 
gently,  little  more  water  need  be  put  in  at  first,  than  is 
expected  at  the  end ;  —  for  when  the  Pot  is  covered 
quite*close  and  the  fire  gentle,  very  little  is  wasted. 

*  We  tried  to  make  Catstip  of  these   by  treating  tkem  like  Ma»broom» 
(No.  439),  bat  did  uot  succeed. 
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Gentle  Stewiho  is  incomparably  the  best,  r— the 
Meat  is  mere  tender,  and  the  Scrap  better  flavoured. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance,  that  the  Cover  of  a  Soup 
Kettle  should  fit  very  close, —  or  the  broth  will  evaporate 
before. you  are  aware  of  it.  The  most  essential  parts 
are  soon  evaporated  by  Quick  Boifatg  -—  without  any 
benefit,  except  to  fatten  the  fortunate  Cook  who  inhales 
them. —  An  evident  proof  that  these  Exhalations* 
possess  the  most  restorative  qualities,  is,  that  the  Cook 
— who  is  in  general  toe  least  Eater —  is,  as  generally, 
the  fattest  person  in  the  Family  —  from  continually 
being  surrounded  by  the  Quintessence  of  all  the  food 
she  dresses, —  whereof,  she  sends  to  her  Master  only 
the  fibres  and  calcinations — who  is  consequently  Thm 

—  Gouty — and  the  Victim  of  Diseases  arising-  from 
insufficient  nourishment. 

It  is  not  only  the^bret  of  the  meat  which  nourish  us 

—  but  the  Jukes  they  contain  —  and  these  are  not  only 
extracted  but  exhaled,  if- it  be  boiled  fast  in  an  open 
vessel  —  a  succulent  soup  can  never  be  made  hut  in  a 
well  closed  vessel,  which  preserves  the  nutritive  parts  by 
preventing  their  dissipation.  —  This  is  a  fact  of  which 
every  intelligent  person  will  soon  perceive  the  im- 
portance. 

Place  your  Soup-pot  over  a  moderate  fire,  which  will 
make  the  water  hut,  without  causing  ft  to  boil — -for  aft  least 
half  an  Hoar;  —  if  the  water  boils  immediately,— it  will 
not  penetrate  the  meat,  and  cleanse  it  from  the  clotted 
blood,  and  other  matters  which  ought  to  go  off  in 
skum;  the  meat  will  be  hardened  all  over  by  violent 

*  *'  A  poor  man  being  very  hungry,  staid  ao  long  in  a  Cook's  shop,  who 
was  dishing  up  meat,  that  his  stomach  was  satisfied  with  only  the  smell  thereof. 
The  Choleiic  Cook  demanded  of  him  to  pay  for  his  breakfast:  the  poor  man 
denied  having  had  any,  and  the  controversy  was  referred  to  the  deciding - 
of  the  next  man  that  should  pass  by,  who  chanced  to  be  the  most  notorious 
Idiot  in  the  whole  city :  be,  on  the  relation  of  the  matter,  determined  that 
the  poor  man's  money  should  be  put  betwixt  two  empty  dishes,  And  the  cook  , 
shonld  be  recompensed  with  the  jingling  of  the  poor  man's  meney,-as  he 
was  satisfied  with  the  smell  of  the  Cook's  meat."  This  i«  afiumed  by  credible 
writers  as  no  fable,  but  an  undoubted  troth.—  Fuller's  Holy  State,  lib.  iii. 
a.  12.  p.  20. 
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Heat,  —  will  shrink  up  as  if  it  was  scorched  —  and 
give  hardly  any  Gravy ;  —  on  the  contrary, —  by  keep- 
ing the  Water  a  certain  time  heating  without  boiling — 
the  Meat  swells  —  becomes  tender  —  its  fibres  are  di- 
lated —  and  it  yields  a  quantity  of  Skum,  which  must 
be  taken  off  as  soon  as  it  appears. 

It  is  not  till  after  a  good  Half  Hour's  hot  infusion, 
that  we  may  mend  the  Fire,  and  make  the  Pot  boil  — 
still  continue  to  remove  the  Skum,  and  when  no  more 
appears,  put  in  the  Vegetables,  &c.  and  a  little  salt. 
These  will  cause  more  Skvm  to  rise  —  which  must  be 
taken  off  immediately  —  then  cover  the  pot  very  closely, 
and  place  it  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  fire,  where  it 
,  will  boil  very  gently  and  equally,  and  by  no  means  fast. 
By  quick  and  strong  Boiling,  the  volatile  and  finest 
parts  of  the  ingredients  are  evaporated,  and  fly  off  with' 
the  steam,  and  the  coarser  parts  are  rendered  soluble ; 

—  so  you  lose  the  good,  and  get  the  bad. 
Soups  will  generally  take  Three  to  Six  hours. 
Prepare  your  Broths  and  Soups  the  Evening  before 

you  want  them.  This  will  give  you  more  time  to"  at- 
tend to  the  rest  of  your  Dinner  the  next  day ;  —  and 
when  the  Soup  is  cold,  the  Fat  may  be  much  more 
easily  and  completely  removed  from  the  surface  of  it ; 

—  when  you  decant  it,  take  care  not  to  disturb  the 
settlings  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  which  are  so  fine, 
that  they  will  escape  through  a  Sieve,  or  even  through 
a  Tammis,  which  is  the  best  strainer,  —  the  Soups  ap- 
pear smoother  and  finer — and  it  is  much  easier  cleaned 
than  any  sieve.  If  you  strain  it  while  it  is  Hot,  pass  it 
through  a  clean  Tammis  or  Napkin  previously  soaked 
in  cold  water ;  the  coldness  of  this  will  coagulate  the 
Fat,  and  only  suffer  the  pure  Broth  to  pass  through. 

The  full  flavour  of  the  Ingredients  can  only  be  ex- 
tracted by  very  long  and  slow  simmering ;  —  during 
which,  take  care  to  prevent  Evaporation  by  covering  the 
Pot  as  close  as  possible :  —  the  best  Stewpot  is  a 
Digester. 
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Clear  Soups,  must  be  perfectly  transparent, — Thick- 
ened Soups,  about  the  consistence  of  rich  Cream, — 
and  remember  that  Thickened  Soups  require  nearly  double 
the  quantity  of  Seasoning.^-The  Piquance  of  Spice,  &c«  is 
as  much  blunted  by  the  Flour  and  Butter,— as  the  Spirit 
of  Rum  is  by  the  addition  of  Sugar  and  Acid — so  they 
are  less  salubrious,  without  being  more  savoury — from 
the  additional  quantity  of  Spice,  &c.  that  is  smuggled 
into  the  Stomach. 

To    THICKEN    'AND    GIVE     BODY    TO    SOUPS     AtfD 

Sauces,  the  following  materials  are  used — they  must 
be  gradually  mixed  with  the  Soup,  till  thoroughly  incor- 
porated with  it;  and  it  should  have,  at  least,  half  an 
hour's  gentle  simmering  after:  if  it  is  at  all  lumpy,  pass 
it  through  a  Tammis  or  a  fine  Sieve.— Bread  raspings, 
—  Bread,  —  Isinglass,  —  Potatoe  mucilage,  (No.  448) 
fat  skimmings  and  Flour,  see  (No.  248) — or  Flour  and 
Butter  —  or  Flour ;  Barley,  see  (No.  204),  Rice,  or  Oat- 
meal and  water  rubbed  well  together,  see  (No.  257),  in 
which  this  subject  is  fully  explained. 

To  give  that  Glutinous  quality  so  much  admired  ii 
Mock  Turtle,  see  (No.  198),  arid  note  under  (No.  247), 
(No.  252),  and  N.B.  to  (No.  481.)  .     . 

To  their  very  rich  Gravies,  &c.  the  French  add  the 
white  meat  of  Partridges,  Pigeons,  or  Fowls*  pounded 
to  a  pulp,  and  rubbed  through. a  sieve;  —  a  piece  of 
Beef,  which  has  been  boiled  to  make  Broth,  pounded 
in  the  like  manner,  with  a  bit  of  butter  and  flour,  (see 
Ob*,  to  (No.  485*)  and  (No.  503),  and  gradually. incor- 
porated with  the  Gravy  or  Soup,  will  be  found  a  satis- 
factory substitute  for  these  more  expensive  articles. 

Meat  from  which  Broth  has  been  made,  (No.  185*)  and 
(No.  252),  and  all  its  juice  has  been  extracted,  is  then 
excellently  well  prepared  for  potting,  see  (No.  503), 
— and  is  quite  as  good,  or  better  than  that  which  has 
been  baked  till  it  is  dry* ;  indeed  if  it  be  pounded,  and 

.  •  If  the  Gravy  be  not  completely  drained  from  it,  the  article  potted  will 
very  toon  tarn  soar. 

G  5 
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seasoned  in  the  usual  manner,  it  waH  be  an  elegant  and 
savoury  Luncheon  —  or  Supper,  —  and  costs  nothing 
but  the  trouble  of  preparing  it,  which  is  very  little,  and 
a  Relish  is  procured,  for  Sandwiches,  &&,  (No.  504) 
—  of  what  heretofore  has  been,  by  the  poorest  House- 
keeper, considered  the  perquisite  of  the  Cat; 

Keep  some  spare  Broth ,  lest  your  Soup  liquor  waste 
in  boiling,  and  get  too  thick,  and  for  ixravy  for  your 
Made  Dishes  —  various  Sauces,  &c.  for  many  of 
which  it  is  a  much  better  basis  than  Melted  Butter. 

The  Soup  op  Mock  Turtle, and  the  other  thickened 
Soups  (No.  247),  Will  supply  you  with  a  thick  Gravy 
Sauce  for  Poultry— Fish — Ragouts,  Ac. ;  and  by  a  Httle 
management  of  this  sort,  you  may  generally  contrive 
to  have  plenty  of  Good  Gravies  and  Good  Sauces  with 
very  little  trouble  or  expense.  See  also  Portable 
Soup,  (No.  252.) 

If  Soup  is  too  thin  or  too  weak,  —  take  off  the  cover 
of  your  soup-pot,  and  let  It  boil  till  some  of  the  watery 
part  of  it  has  evaporated,  —  or  else,  add  some  of  the 
Thickening  materials  we  have  before  mentioned ;  and 
have  at  hand  some  plain  Browning  :  see  (No.  322), 
and  the  Obs.  thereon. — This  simple  preparation  is  much 
better  than  any  of  the  compounds  bearing  that  name, 
as  it  colours  Sauce  or  Soup,  without  much  interfering 
with  its  flavour,  and  is  a  much  better  way  of  Colouring 
them  than  burning  the  surface  of  the  Meat. 

When  Soups  and  Gravies  are  kept  from  day  to  day5 
in  Hot  weather,  they  should  be  warmed  up  every  day, 
and  put  into  fresh  scalded  tureens,  or  pans,  and  placed 
in  a  cool  cellar;— in  Temperate  weather,  every  other  day 
may  be  enough.  '     • 

We  hope  we  have  now  put  the  common  Cook  into  pos* 
session  of  the  whole  arcana  of  Soupmaking,  —  without 
much  trouble  to  herself,  or  expense  to  her  employers ; 
—and  that  it  will  not  be  said,  in  future, —  that  an 
Englishman  only  knows  how  to  make  Soup  m  his  Sto- 
mach,—•  by  swilling  down  a  large  quantity  of  Ale,  or 
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Porter,  to  quench  the  thirst  occasioned  by  the  Meat 
he  eats ;~  John  Bull  may  now  make  his  Soup  "  se- 
cundum arfan,"  and  save  his  principal  viscera  a  great 
deal  of  trouble. 

%*  J»  tie  following  Receipts  we  have  directed  tie 
'  Spices*  and  Flavouring  to  be  added  at  tie  usual  time  ;— r 
but  it  would  greatly  dimmish  tie  expense,  and  improve  the 
Soups,  if  the  Agents  employed  to  give  them  a  Zest,  were  not 
put  in  above  fifteen  minutes  before  the  finish, — and  hay  tie 
quantity  of  spice,  Sp.  would  do. — A  strong  Heat  soon  dip- 
sipates  the  spirit  of  the  Wine,  and  evaporates  the  aroma  and 
flavour  of  the  Spices  and  Herbs, — which  are  volatile  in  the 
heat  of  Boiling  water. . 

In  ordering  the  proportions  of  meat,  —  butter,  — 
wine,  &C. — the  proper  quantity  is  set  down,  and  Use  will 
not  do:  —  we  have  carried  Economy  quite  as  far  as  pos- 
sible without  "  spoiling  the  Broth  for  a  halfpenny  worth 
of  Salt:' 

I  conclude  these  remarks,  with  observing,  that  some 
persons  imagine  that  Soup  tends  to  relax  the  Stomach 
—  so  far  from  being  prejudicial,  we  consider  the  mo- 
derate use  of  such  liquid  nourishment,  to  be  highly 
salutary.  —  Does  not  our  food  and  drink,  even  though 
cold,  become  in  a  few  minutes  a  kind  of  warm  Soup  in 
the  stomach ;  —  and,  therefore,  Soup,  if  not  eaten  too 
hot,  or  in  too  great  a  quantity,  and  of  proper  quality, 
is  attended  with  great  advantages,  especially  to  those 
who  drink  but  little. 

Warm  Fluids  in  the  form  of  Soup,  unite  with  our 
juices  much  sooner,  and  better,  than  those  that  are 
cold  and  raw — on  this  account,  Restorative  Soup  is 
the  best  Food  for  those  who  are  enfeebled  by  Disease 
or  Dissipation,  and  for  old  people,  whose  Teeth  and 
Digestive  organs  are  impaired. 

"  Hair  ■abtilit'd  to  Chyle-**  llqnfcd  flood 
Readiest  obey*  th'  aulmilatlDg  power*." 

•  These  Economist*  recommend  to  be  pounded ;  they  certainly  go  farther, 
as  they  call  it;— bat  we  think  they  go  too  far,— for  they  go  through  the 
Aleve,  and  make  the  soap  grouty. 
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1  After  catching  Cold, — in  Nervous  headachs, — Cholic*, 
Indigestions,  and  different  kinds  of  Cramp  and  Spasms 
in  the  Stomach,  —  warm  Broth'  i$  of  excellent  service. 

After  intemperate  feasting,  to  give  the  Stomach  a 
holiday,  for  a  day  or  two,  by  a  diet  on  Mutton  Broth, 
(No.  564)  or  (No.  572),  or  Vegetable  Soup,  (No.  218), 
&c  is  the  best  way  to  restore  its  Tone.  See  Peptic  Pre- 
cepts. "  The  stretching  any  power  to  its  utmost  ex- 
tent, weakens  it.  If  the  Stomach  be  every  day  obliged 
to  do  as  much  as  it  can,  it  will  every  day  be  able  to  do 
less.  A  wise  traveller  will  never  force  his  horse  to 
perform  as  much  as  he  can,  in  one  day,  upon  a  long 
journey." — Father  Feyjoo's  Rules,  p.  85. 

To  warm  Soups,  &c.  (No.  485.) 

N.B.  With  the  portable  Soup,  (No.  252),  a  pint 
of  Broth  may  be  made  in  five  minutes  for  Three  Pence. 


RUDIMENTS  OF  COOKERY. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

GRAVIES  AND  SAUCES. 


"The  Spirit  of  each  dish,  and  Zest  of  all, 
Is  what  ingenions  Cooks  the  Relish  call ; 
For  though  the  market  sends  in  loads  of  food, 
They  all  are  tasteless,  till  ttiat  makes  them  good." 

King's  Art  of  Cookery. 


"  Ex  par  vis,  componere  magna." 

It  is  of  as  much  importance  that  the  Cook  should  know 
how  to  make  a  boat  of  good  Gravy  for  her  Poultry,  &c. 
as  that  it  should  be  sent  up  of  proper  complexion,  and 
b  nicely  frothed. 

In  this  Chapter  we  shall  endeavour  to  introduce  to 
her  all  the  Materials*  which  give  flavour  in  Sauce, 
which  is  the  Essence  of  Soup,  and  intended  to  contain 
more  relish  in  a  Teaspoonful,  than  the  former  does  in  a 
TablespoonfuL  And  we  hope  to  '  deserve  as  much 
praise  from  the  Economist ,  —  as  we  do  from,  the  Bon 
Vivant ; — as  we  have  taken  great  pains  to  introduce  to 
him  —  the  methods,  of  making  Substitutes  for  those 
ingredients,  which  are  always  expensive,  and  often  not 
to  be  had  at  all.  These,  those  who  have  large  families, 
and  limited  incomes,  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of. 

ft  See  in  pages  119—0O— and  21,  a  Catalog  on  or  thi  Jmor*diwt» 
bow  used  in  Soups,  Sauces,  &c. 
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The  reader  may  rest  assured*  that  whether  he  con- 
sults this  Book  to  diminish  the  expense,  or  increase 
the  pleasures  of  Hospitality,  —  he  will  find  all  the  in- 
formation that  was  to  be  obtained  up  to  1821,  com- 
municated in  the  most  unreserved  and  intelligible 
manner. 

A  great  deal  of  the  Elegance  of  Cookery, — depends 
upon  the  Accompaniments  to  each  dish  being  appro- 
priate, and  well  adapted  to  it. 

We  can  assure  our  readers,  no  attention  has  been 
wanting  on  our  part  to  render  this  department  of  the 
work  worthy  their  perusal:  —  each. Receipt,  —  is  the 
faithful  narrative  of  actual  and  repeated  experiments, — 
and  has  received  the  most  deliberate  consideration 
before  it  was  here  presented  to  them.  —  It  is  given  in 
the  most  circumstantial  manner,  and  not  in  the  tech- 
nical, and  mysterious  language  former  writers  on  these 
subjects  seem  to  have  preferred-:  — by  which  their 
directions  are  useless  and  unintelligible  to  all  who  have 
not  regularly  served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  Stove. 

Thus,  instead  of  accurately  enumerating  the  Quan- 
tities, and  explaining  the  process  of  each  Composition, 
— they  order  a  ladleful  of  Stock,— a  pint  of  Consomme, 
—  and  a  spoonful  of  Cullis;  —  as  if  a  Private  Family 
Cook  had  always  at  hand  a  soup-kettle  full  of  Stock,  a 
store  of  Consomme,  and  the  larder  of  Albion  House — and 
the  Spoons  and  Pennyworths  were  the  same  in  all  ages. 

It  will  be  to  very  little  purpose  I  have  taken  so  much 
pains  to  teach  how  to  manage  Roasts  and  Boils,— if  a 
Cook  cannot,  or  will  not  make  the  several  Sauces  that 
are  usually  sent  up  with  them. 

The  most  homely  fare  maybe  made  relishing,  and 
the  most  excellent  and  independent,  improved  by  a 
well  made  Sauce  *,  —  as  the  most  perfect  Picture  may 
by  being  well  varnished. 
.  *  "    i       - 

**  ft  Is  tee  duty  of  a-good-fiwwe*"  ««yt  the  editor  of  the  Almameh  ties 
Gourmands,  (toL  V.  page  6^  "  to  insinuate  luetf,  aU  rapid  aad  **©*  the 
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We  have,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  give  the  plainest 
directions — how  to  produce  with  the  least  trouble  and 
expense*  possible,  —  all  the  various  compositions  the 
English  kitchen  affords  for  the  amusement  of  honest 
Joan  Bull,  —  and  hope  to  present  not  only  a  whole- 
some, but  palatable  variety  to  suit  all  tastes,  and  all 
pockets:  so  that  a  Cook  may  give  satisfaction  in  all 
families :  the  more  combinations  of  this  sort  she  is 
acquainted  with,  the  better  -she  will  comprehend  the 
management  of  every  one  of  them. 

We  have  rejected  some  Outlandish  Farragoes — from  a 
conviction  they  were  by  no  means  adapted  to  an  English 
palate,  —  if  they  have  been  received  into  some  English 
books,  for  the  sake  of  swelling  the  volamef,  we  believe 
they  will  never  be  received  by  an  Englishman  s  sto- 
mach, unless  for  the  reason  they  were  admitted  into 
the  Cookery  book;  u  e.  because  he  has  nothing  else 
to  put  into  it. 

■  ---■--•-       '•  i—  i  -     -     ,       i 

•  maxillary  glands,  and  impeapeptibly  awaken  into  activity  each  rasniflca- 
**  tioa  of  the  Organs  of  Taste :  if  not  sufficiently  -savoury,  it  cannot  produce 
"  this  effect,  a  ad  if  too  fiquanU,  k  will  paralyse,  instead  of  ■exciting,  thole 
M  delicious  titrations  of  tongue,  and  vibration*  of  Palate,  that  only  the 
"  most  accomplished  Philosophers  of  the  Month  can  produce  on  the  highly 
'*  educated  palates  of  thrice  happy  Grands  Gourmands." 

•  To  save  Time  and  Trouble  is  the  most  valuable  frugality ;  —  and  if  the 
mistress  of  a  family  will  con  lescend  to  devote  a  little  time  to  tbe  profitable 
and  pleasant  employment  of  preparing  some  of  the  Sroitz  Saoena,  eape- 
cially  Nos.  32C,  402,  404,  4J3,  429,  433,  439,  454 ;  these,  both  Epicures  and 
Economists  will  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  now  given  them,  of 
preparing  at  home. 

By  the  help  of  these;  many  Dishes  may  he  dressed  in  balf  the  nsaal  Time, 
—and  with  balf  the  Trouble  and  Expense,— and  flavoured  and  flniahed  with 
much  more  certainty,  than  by  Jbe  common  methods. 

A  small  portion  of  the  lime  which  young  Ladies  snerr&ce  to  torturing  the 
atripgs  of  their  Piano-Forte,  employed  in  obtaraing  Domestic  Accomplish- 
stents—  might  not  make  thein  worse  wives,  or  less  agreeable  Companions  to 
their  Husbands.    This  was  tbe  opinion  £00  years  ago. 

"  To  speak  then  of  the  Knowledges  which  belong  nnto  our  British  House* 
Wife.— 1  hold  the  most  principal,  to  be  a  perfect  skill  in  Coocsbt:  Shee 
lhat  is  utterly  ignorant  therein,  may  not  by  the  Lawes  of  strict  Justice, 
challenge  the  freedom  of  Marriage— because  indeede  Shee  can  perform  hut 
half  her  vow— Shee  may  love  and  obey,  but  she  trannot  cherish  and  fceepe 
her  Husband."— G.  Mar*  ham's  English  Housewife,  4to.  1697,  p.  68. 

We  hope  our  fair  Renders  will  forgive  us,  for  telling  them,  that  Economy  in 
a  Wife,— is  the  most  certain  Charm  to  ensure  the  Affection  asd  Industry 
of  *  Husband. 

t  Were  those  Books  reduced  to  (heir  Quintessence,  many  a  bulky-  author 
wduld  make  his  appearance  in  a  Penny  Paper*  —Be*  Suejctmtor,  Ho*  1*4. 
OU.  on  the  Art  of  Book-making,  &*.         ^  *^ 
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However  "  les  pompeuses  Bagatelles  de  la  Cuisine  Mas 
quie*  may  tickle  the  fancy  of  demi-connoisseurs,  who, 
leaving  the  substance,  to  pursue  the  shadow,  —  prefer 
wonderful  and  whimsical  metamorphoses,  and  things 
extravagantly  expensive  to  those  which  are  intrin- 
sically excellent,  —  in  whose  mouth  —  Mutton  can 
hardly  hope  for  a  welcome,  unless  accompanied  by 
Venison  Sauce—  or  a  Rabbit  any  chance  for  a  race  down 
the  Red  Lane,  without  assuming  the  form  of  a  Frog 
or  a  Spider; — or  Pork,  without  being  either  "  GoosifiedT 
or  "  Lnmbified?  (see  No.  51),  and  Game  and  Poultry 
in  the  shape  of  Crawfish  or  Hedgehogs. 

These  Travesties  rather  show  the  patience* than  the 
science  of  the  Cook,  —  and  the  bad  taste  of  those  who 
prefer  such  Baby-tricks*  to  old  English  nourishing  and 
substantial  plain  Cookery. 

We  could  have  made  this  the  biggest  Book  f  with 
half  the  trouble  it  has  taken  me  to  make  it  the  best ; — 
Concentration  and  Perspicuity  have  been  my  aim. 

As  much  pains  have  been  taken  in  describing,  in  the 
most  intelligible  manner,  how  to  make  in  the  easiest, 
most  agreeable,  and  economical  way,  those  Common 
Sauces  that  daily  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  Middle 
ranks  of  Society ;  —  as,  in  directing  the  preparation 
of  those  extravagant  and  elaborate  double  relishes, 
the  most  ingenious  and  accomplished  "  Officers  of  the 
Mouth  "  have  invented  for  the  amusement  of  profound 
Palaticians,  and  thorough  bred  Grands  Gourmands  of 
the  first  magnitude :  —  these  we  have  so  reduced  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  making,  as  to  bring  them  within 
the  reach  of  moderate  fortunes ;  still  preserving  all  that 
is  valuable  of  their  taste  and  qualities;  so  ordering 
them,  that  they  may  delight  the  Palate,  without  dis- 

•  "  More  for  Shotc  and  Sport  than  for  Bkllt-Timbeb,  and  about  which 
the  Good  Huswife  never  troubles  her  head.**  — See  Joan  Cromwell's 
KUchen,  i6mo.  1664,  p.  32. 

t  I  intend  here  to  offer  to  all  snch  as  please  to  peruse  it,  "  a  plain' BOOK, 
which  is  all  and  every  part  of  it  Book,  and  nothing  bat  solid  hook  from 
beginning  to  end."— Vide  Preface  to  Dr.  Fulur'i  "  Zntroducth  erd 
Prudentiom."    London,  ISmo.  1721.* 
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ordering  the  Stomach;  by  leaving  out  those  inflam- 
matory ingredients  which  are  only  fit  for  an  "  iron 
throat,  and  adamantine  bowels/  and  those  costly  ma- 
terials, which  no  rational  being  would  destroy,  for  the 
wanton  purpose  of  merely  giving  a  fine  name  to  the 
compositions  they  enter  into,  to  whose  excellence  they 
contribute  nothing  else; — for  instance,  consuming  Two 
Partridges  to  make  sauce  for  One ;  —  half  a  pint  of 
Game  Gravy,  (No.  329)  will  be  infinitely  more  accept- 
able to  the  unsophisticated  appetite  of  Englishmen,  for 
whose  proper  and  rational  recreation  we  sat  down  to 
compose  these  Receipts : — whose  approbation,  we  have 
done  our  utmost  to  deserve,  by  devoting  much  time  to 
the  business  of  the  Kitchen;  and  by  repeating  the 
various  processes  that  we  thought  admitted  of  the 
smallest  improvement. 

We  shall  be  fully  gratified :  if  our  Book  is  not  bought 
up  with  quite  so  much  avidity  by  those  high  bred  Epi- 
cures, who  are  unhappily  —  so  much  more  nice  than 
wise,  —  that  they  cannot  eat  any  thing  dressed  by  an 
English  Cook,  —  and  vote  it  barbarously  unrefined  and 
intolerably  ungenteel,  to  endure  the  sight  of  the  best 
bill  of  fare  that  can  be  contrived,  if  written  in  the  Vul- 
gar tongue  of  Old  England  *. 

Let  your  Sauces  each  display  a  decided  character ; 
send  up  your  plain  Sauces  (Oyster,  Lobster,  fyc.)  as 
pure  as  possible;—  they  should  only  taste  of  the  materials 
from  which  they  take  their  name. 

The  imagination  of  most  Cooks,  is  so  incessantly  on 
the  hunt  for  a  Relish,  —  that  they  seem  to  think,  they 
can  not  make  sauce  sufficiently  savoury,  without  put- 


1  *  Though  some  of  these  people  seem  at  last  to  have  found  oat, —  that  an 
Englishman's  head  may  be  as  fall  of  gravy  as  a  Frenchman's,— and  willing 
to  give  the  preference  to  native  talent,  retain  an  English  man  or  woman  as 
prime  minister  of  their  kitchen  ;  still  they  seem  ashamed  to  confess  it,  and 
commonly  insist  as  a  "  sine  qu&  turn,"  that  their  English  domestics  should 
nnderstand  the  "  parlezvous /'  and  notwithstanding  they  are  perfectly 
initiated  in  all  the  minutias  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  month,  conrider  them 
ineligible,  if  they  cannot  scribble  a  Mil  of  fare  in  pretty  good  bad  French, 
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ting  into  it,  every  thing  that  ever  was  eaten; — and 
supposing  every  addition  must  be  an  improvement, 
they  frequently  overpower  the  natural  flavour  of  their 
plain  sauces,  by  overloading  them  with  salt  and 
spices,  &c. :  —  but,  remember,  these  will  be  deterio* 
rated  by  any  addition,  save  only  just  salt  enough  to 
awaken  the  Palate— the  Lover  of4'  Piquance"  and  Com- 
pound Flavours,  may  have  recourse  to  "  the  Magazine 
of  Taste,"  (No.  463.) 

On  the  contrary,  of  Compound  Sauces — the  ingre- 
dients should  be  so  nicely  proportioned,  that  no  one  be 
predominant;  — so  that,  from  the  equal  union  of  the 
combined  flavours,  such  a  fine  mellow  mixture  is  pro- 
duced, whose  very  novelty  cannot  fail  of  being  accept- 
able to  the  persevering  Gourmand,  if  it  has  not  pre- 
tensions to  a  permanent  place  at  his  table. 

An  ingenious  Cook  will  form  as  endless  a  variety  of 
these  compositions  as  a  Musician  with  his  seven*  notes, 
•-or  a  Painter  with  his  colours;  —  no  part  of  ber 
business  offers  so  fair  and  frequent  an  opportunity  to 
display  her  abilities, —  Spicus,  Herbs,  &c.  are  often 
very  absurdly  and  injudiciously  jumbled  together. 

"Why  have  Clove  aud  Allspice,  —  or  Mace  and  Nut- 
meg in  the  same  sauce,  —  or  Marjorum,  —  Thyme, — 
and  Savory ;  —  or  Onions,  —  Leeks,  —  Eshallots  —  and 
Garlick :  —  one  will  very  well  supply  the  place  of  the 
other,  —  and  the  frugal  Cook  may  save  something 
considerable  by  attending  to  this,  to  the  advantage  of 
her  employers,  and  her  own  time  and  trouble.  —  You 
might  as  well,  to  make  Soup,  order  one  quart  of  water 
from  the  Thames,  another  from  the  New  River,  a  third 
from  Hampstead,  and  a  fourth  from  Chelsea,  with  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  Spring  and  Rain  Water. 

In  many  of  our  Receipts,  we  have  fallen  in  with  the 

*  The  principal  Agents  now  employed  to  flavour  Soaps  and  Sances,  are 
Mushrooms  (No.  439),  Onions  (No.  4S0),  Amcboty  (No.  433),  Lbkon 
Juicb  and  Pxsl,  or  Vinbgar,  Wine,  (especially  good  Claret),  Sweet 
Herbs,  and  Savoury  Sncks— Nos.  4C0, 81,  22,  and  457,  39, 00. 
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fashion  of  ordering  a  mixture  of  Spices,  Ac.  which  the 
above  hint  wiU  enable  the  culinary  student  to  correct. 

"  Pharmacy  is  now  much  more  simple, — Cookery 
may  be  made  so  too.  A  Prescription  which  it  now 
compounded  with  five  ingredients,  had  formerly  fifty  in 
it — and  people  begin  to  understand,  that  the  Materia 
Medica  is  little  more  than  a  collection  of  Evacuants, 
and  Stimuli."—  BoswelCs  Life  of  Johnson, 

The  Ragouts  of  the  last  Century  had  infinitely  more 
ingredients  than  we  use  now  —  the  praise  given  to 
Will,  RabUha  for  his  Cookery,  12mo.  1673,  is 

44  To  try  and  frfcasee,  bis  way's  most  neat, 
For  he  compounds  a  thousand  sorts  of  meat/' 

To  become  a  perfect  Mistress  of  the  art  of  cleverly 
extracting  and  combining  Flavours9,  besides  the  gift 
of  a  good  Taste,  requires  all  the  experience  and  skill 
of  the  most  accomplished  Professor,  and  especially,  — 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Palate  she  is  work* 
iftg  for. 

Send  your  Sauces  to  table  as  Hoi  as  possible. 

Nothing  need  be  more  unsightly,  than  the  Surface 
of  a  Sauce  in  a  frozen  state,  or  garnished  with  grease 
on  the  top; — the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  this,  is  to  pass 
it  through  a  Tammis  or  Napkin  previously  soaked  in 
cold  water,  the  coldness  of  the  napkin  will  coagulate 
the  Fat,  and  only  suffer  the  pure  gravy  to  pass  through; 
—  if  any  particles  of  Fat  remain,  take  them  off  by  ap- 
plying filtering  paper,  as  blotting  paper  is  applied  to 
Ink. 

Let  your  Sauces  boil  up  after  you  put  in  Wine, 
Anchovy,  or  Thickening,  that  their  flavours  may  be 
well  blended  with  the  other  ingredients^ ;  and  keep  in 
mind,  that  the  "  chef-dmuvre"  of  Cookery,  ~  is  to 
entertain  the  Mouth  without  offending  the  Stomach. 

•  If  yonr  palate  becomes  doll  by  repeatedly  tatting,  the  best  way  to  refresh 
it,  if  to  wash  your  month  well  with  milk. 

4  Before  yon  put*  Eggs  or  Cream  into  a  Sauce,  have  all  yonr  other 
ingredients  well  boiled,  and  the  sanee  or  toaj»  of  proper  thickness,  —  became 
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N.B.  Although  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  par- 
ticular quantity  of  each  ingredient  used  in  the  following 
Sauces,  as  they  are  generally  made,  —  still  the  Cooks 
judgment  must  direct  her  to  lessen  or  increase  either 
of  the  ingredients,  —  according  to  the  taste  of  those 
she  works  for,  and  will  always  be  on  the  alert  to 
ascertain  what  are  the  favourite  Accompaniments  desired 
with  each  dish.     See  Advice  to  Cooks,  page  59. 

When  you  open  a  bottle  of  Catsup,  (No.  439), 
Essence  of  Anchovy,  (No.  433),  &c.  throw  away  the 
old  cork,  and  stop  it  closely  with  a  new  cork  that 
will  fit  it  very  tight.  Use  only  the  best  superfine  Vel- 
vet taper  corks. 

Economy  in  Corks  is  very  unwise, — in  order  to  save 
a  mere  trifle,  in  the  price  of  the  cork,  you  run  the  risk 
of  losing  the  valuable  article  it  is  intended  to  preserve. 
— It  is  a  Vulgar  Error,  that  a  bottle  must  be  well 
stopped,  when  the  cork  is  forced  down  even  with  the 
month  of  it,  —  this  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  Cork  is  too 
small,  and  it  should  be  re-drawn  and  a  larger  one 
put  in. 

TO  MAKE  BOTTLE  CEMENT. 

Half  a  pound  of  black  rosin,  same  quantity  of  red 
sealing  wax,  quarter  oz.  bees  wax,  melted  in  an  earthen 
or  iron  pot ;  when  it  froths  up,  before,, all  is  melted  and 
likely  to  boil  over,  stir  it  with  a  tallow  candle,  which 
will  settle  the  froth  till  all  is  melted  and  fit  for  use. 
Red  wax,  lOd.  per  lb.  may  be  bought  at  Mr.  Dew's, 
Blackmore  Street,  Clare  Market. 

N.B.  This  cement  is  of  very  great  use  in  preserving 
things  that  you  wish  to  keep  a  long  time,  which  without 
its  help  would  soon  spoil,  from  the  clumsy  and  in- 
effectual manner  the  Bottles  are  corked. 


neither  eggs  nor  cream  will  contribute  to  thicken  it.  —  After  you  have  put 
them  in,  do  not  set  the  stewpan  on  the  stove  again,  —  but  hold  it  over  the 
lire,  and  shake  it  round  one  way  till  the  sance  is  ready. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
MADE  DISHES. 


Under  this  general  head  we  range  our  Receipts  for 
Hashes,  —  Stews, — and  Ragouts*,  &c;  of  these 
there  are  a  great  multitude,  affording  the  ingenious 
Cook  an  inexhaustible  store  of  variety :  -^  in  the  French 
kitchen  they  count  upwards  of  600,  and  are  daily 
inventing  new  ones. 

We  have  very  few  general  observations  to  make, 
after  what  we  have  already  said  in  the  two  preceding 
Chapters  on—  Sauces, — Soups,  &c,  which  apply  to 
the  present  chapter,  as  they  form  the  principal  part 
of  the  accompaniment  of  most  of  these  dishes.  In  fact, 
Made  Dishes  are  nothing  more  than  Meat, — Poultry 
(No.  530),  or  Fish  (No.  146,  158,  or  164),  stewed  very 
gently  till  they  are  tender,  with  a  thickened  Sauce 
poured  over  them. 

Be  careful  to  trim  of  all  the  Skin, — Gristle,  Spc.  that  will 
not  be  eaten,  and  shape  handsomely  and  of  even  thickness 9 
the  various  articles  which  compose  your  Made  Dishes, — 
this  is  sadly  neglected  by  common  Cooks, — only  Stem 
them  till  they  are  just  tender,  and  not  do  them  to  rags. — 
Therefore,  what  you  prepare  the  Day  before  it  is  to  be 
eaten,  do  not  do  quite  enough  the  first  day. 

•  Sauce  for  Ragouts,  &c,  should  be  thickened  till  it  is  of  the  consistence 
of  good  rich  Cream,  that  it  may  adhere  to  whatever  it  is  poured  over. 
When  you  have  a  large  dinner  to  dress,  keep  ready  mixed  some  fine  sifted 
Flour  and  water  well  rubbed  together  till  quite  smooth,  and  about  as  thick  as 
Butter.    See  (No.  2570 
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We  have  given  Receipts  for  the  most  easy  and  simple 
way  to  make  Hashes,  &c.  Those  who  are  well  skilled 
in  Culinary  arts,  can  dress  up  things  in  this  way, 
so  as  to  be  as  agreeable  as  they  were  the  first  time 
they  were  cooked;  —  but  Hashing  is  a  very  bad  mode 
of  Cookery ,  —  if  Meat  is  done  enough  the  first  time  it 
is  dressed, —  a  second  dressing  will  divest  it  of  all  its 
nutritive  juices v  —  and  if  it  can  be  smuggled  into  £he 
stomach  by  bribing  the  Palate  with  piquante  Sauce,  — it 
is  at  the  hazard  of  an  Indigestion,  &c. 

I  promise  those  who  do  me  the  honour  to  put  my 
Receipts  into  practice,  that  they  will  find  that  the  most 
nutritious  and  truly  elegant  dishes,  are  neither  the  moat 
difficult  to  dress,  —  the  most  expensive,  —  or  the  most 
indigestible  ;  —  in  those  compositions,  Experience  wiU 
go  far  to  diminish  Expense;  —  Meat  that  is  too  old  or 
too  tough  for  Roasting,  fyc,  may  by  gentle  stewing  be 
rendered  savoury  and  digestible — if  some  of  our  Receipts 
do  differ  a  little  from  those  in  former  Cookery  Books, 
let  it  be  remembered  we  have  advanced  nothing  in  this 
work  that  has  not  been  tried,  and  experience  has  proved 
correct. 

N.B.  See  (No.  433)  an  Ingenious  an<J  Economical 
System  of  French  Cookery,  written  at  the  request 
of  the  Editor  by  a  very  accomplished  English  Lady, 
which  will  teach  you  how  to  supply  your  Table  with 
elegant  little  Made  Dishes,  &c  at  as  little  expense  as 
Plain  Cookery. 


THE 
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N.B.  Read  the  MA»KETi*e  Tabus  at  the  end  of  the  Volume* 


BOILING. 


HEAD   THE    FIRST   CHAPTER  OF   THE    RUDIMENTS   OF 
COOKERY. 

Leg  of  Mtffton.— (No.  1.) 

Cut  off  the  Shank  Bone,  and  trim  the  Knuckle, — put  it 
into  lukewarm  water  for  ten  minutes,  wash  it  clean, 
cover  it  with  cold  water,  and  let  it  simmer  very  gently, 
an4  skim  it  carefully.  —  A  Leg  of  nine  pounds  will  take 
two  and  a  half  or  three  hours,  if  you  like  it  thoroughly 
done,  especially  in  very  Cold  weather. 

For  the  Accompaniments  see  the  following  Receipt. 

N.3.  The  Tit  Bits  with  an  Epicure,  are  the 
"  Knuckle,"  the  kernel,  called  the  "  Pope's  Eye,"  and 
the  "  Grentkmans"  or  "  Cramp  Bone,''  or  as  it  is  called 
in  Kent,  the  "  CAw  Caw,"  — four  of  these,  and  a 
Bounder  —  furnish  the  little  .Masters  and  Mistresses  of 
Kent  with  the  most  favourite  set  of  playthings. 

A  Leg  of  Mutton  stewed  very  slowly,  as  we  have  . 
directed  the  Beef  to  be,  (No.  498,)^ill  be  as  agreeable 
to  an  English  palate  as  .the  famous  "  Gigot  *  de  sept 
heures*  of  the  French  Kitchen. 


•  The  Qlgat  h  the  leg  with  part  of  ih«  loin. 
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When  Mutton  is  very  large,  you  may  divide 
it,  and  roast  the  Fillet,  i.  e.  the  large  end,  — and  boil  the 
Knuckle  end,  —  and  you  may  also  cut  some  fine  Cutlets 
off  the  thick  end  of  the  Leg, — and  so  have  Two  or  Three 
good  Hot  Dinners. 

The  Liquor  the  Mutton  is  boiled  in  you  may  convert 
into  Good  Soup  in  Five  Minutes,  see  N.  B.  No.  218, 
and  Scotch  Barley  Broth,  No.  204. — Thus  managed,  a 
Leg  of  Mutton  is  a  most  Economical  Joint. 

Neck  of  Mutton.— (So.  2.) 

Put  four  or  five  pounds  of  the  best  end  of  a  Neck, 
(that  has  been  kept  a  few  days)  into  as  much  cold  soft 
water  as  will  cover  it,  and  about  two  inches  over,  let  it 
simmer  very  slowly  for  two  hours ;  —  it  will  look  most 
delicate  if  you  do  not  take  off  the  Skin  till  it  has  been 
boiled. 

For  Sauce,  that  elegant  and  innocent  relish,  Parsley 

t  and  Butter  (No.   261),   or  Eshallot  (No.  294  or  5), 

'  or  Caper  sauce  (No.  274,)  Mock  Caper  sauce  (No.  275,) 

and  Onion  Sauce  (No.  298),  Turnips  (No.  130),  or 

Spinage  (No.    121),  are  the  usual  Accompaniments  to 

Boiled  Mutton. 

Lamb. — (No.  3.) 

A  Leg  of  live  pounds  should  simmer  very  gently 
for  about  Two  Hours,  from  thfe  time  it  is  put  on,  in  cold 
water.  —  After  the  general  rules  for  boiling,  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Rudiments  of  Cookery,  we  have 
nothing  to  add,  only  to  send  up  with  it,  Spinage, 
(No.  122),  Brocoli  (No.  126),  Cauliflower  (No.  125), 
&c,  and  for  Sauce  (No.  261). 

Veal.— (No.  4.) 
This  is  expected  to  come  to  table  looking  very  deli- 
cately clean, — it  is  so  easily  discoloured,  you  must  be 
careful  to  have  clean  water,  —  a  clean  vessel,  —  and 
constantly  catch  the  scum  as  soon  and  as  long  as  it 
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rise*,  and  attend  to  the  directions  before  given  in  the 
first  Chapter  of  the  Rudiments  of  Cookrky.  Send 
up*  Bacon  (No.  13},  Fried  Sausages  (No.  87)>  or 
pfekted  Pork,  Greens,  (No.  1 18,  and  following  No*.)  and 
Parttey  and  Batter  (No.  961),  Onion  Sauce  (N<*  298). 
N.B.  For  Receipts  to  Cook  Veal,  a*  from 
(N*  £12)  to  (No.  531). 

ReefBouitti,— (No.  5), 

In  plain  English,  is  understood  to  mean  Boiled  Beef; 
< — but  its  culinary  acceptation,  in  the  French  kitchen,  is 
fresh  beef  dressed  without  boiling,  and  only  very  gently 
simmered  by  a  slow  fire. 

English  Cooks  have  seldom  any  notion*  thai  good 
Soup  cam  be  made  witAout  destroying  a  great  deal  of 
Meat*  :— however,  by  a  judicious  regulation  of  the  Fire, 
and  a  vigilant  attendance  on  the  Soup  kettle,  this  may 
be  accomplished — and  you  shall  have  a  tureen  of 
such  Soup  as  wilt  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  Palate, 
-^<md  the  Meat  awake  its  appearance  <at  table,  at  the 
same  time,  in  possession  of  a  full  portion  of  nutritious 
sttcoufenoe. 

This  requires  nothing  more  than  to  8t*v>  the  meat 
very  *l#wty,  {instead  ofkeepktg  the  pot  Mtmg  a  gatbp,  as 
common  Cooks  tootonmoniy  do)-— and  to  take  it  np  as  soon 
<ts*  it  done  enough.    See  "  Stnp  and  ttoitikj*  (No.  238,) 

'  ■"■      ■"  »•- '  ;  r  •' — 1"-  *       — ■■  *>  ■ — — - 

*  "  Ce  atat  w  la  qnandte  de  viasde  ani  fait  aaule  I*  baa  femiloa, 
mai§  la  maniere  dont  le  pot-an  feu  est  conduit.  Qu'est-ce  que  le  bouillon  t 
Uae  decoctioa  de  vfcmdto  coatenaat  de  ftxtraetif  aaifeal  taf  fo  catorc,  (cct 
extractif,  nomne  par  te  celebre  Thenard  osmazovie,  cotuieat  auni  toote  Ja 
partie  savoufeuse  de  la  vfande),  <ra  scl,  mats  s  niton  t  th*  ia  getarhte.  Pour 
qm  «V  YUuda  cjkfte  &  ttaan  *aa  aviactpea  41  fast  a««  cette-e*  la  ye^ietre  avec 
une  temperature  graduee,  dUate  les  fibres  moscalaires,  et  dissolve  la  gelatine 
qai  y  feat  hfterposee :  naifc  dans  cesmemea  mmcies  il  y  a  **»«*  >de  foifttfmJfte 
<atatie<*  aaalegae  an  Mane  d'oeu^  et  qui  fersoe  I'tieaaia  do  pot).  Celt* 
albumine  se  coaguie,  et  se  dorcit  a  la  temperature  de  qaatre  vingt  degres. 
Si  dww  ▼'♦us  poaasea  raplrienMnt  voire  {Hfeaa-fai  an  peiat  de  la  faftra  boailllr 
avant  que  la  viaod*  *oit  dilutee  et  penetree  par  f eau,  qa'arrive-t  -lit  L'attra- 
mine  te  cbagule  data  la  viarfle  fneme,  et  enrpecfae  la  g#Ott*e  d*en«orHr;  — 
vaar  awna  £»••«•*  fafrte,  ct  m  stftnaW  dar  j  ai*fs>  an  traatrake,  si  voas 
avez  manage  le  feu  de  maniere  que  la  viande  ait  eq  le  temps  d'etre  nenetree, 
Vstouwh*  tfeleve  en  eearae,  la  gttetk*  m  4luU*il>  le  £*tf|foB  «Vt  tav*n'  ' 
reus,  notwrawfc  et  to  BoaiUi  toadie.— VoU4  touteta  tbiorie  da  poUuMfett." 
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*  Shin  of  Beef  Stewed;' (So.  493,)  "  Scotch  Bark*  BroiLT 
(No.  204,)  and  page  119. 

Meat  cooked  in  this  manner,  affords  much  moie 
nourishment  than  it  does  dressed  in  the  common 
way,— is  easy  of  digestion  in  proportion  as  it  is  tender* 
— and  an  invigorating  substantial  diet,  especially  valu- 
able to  the  Poor,  whose  laborious  employments  requite 
support 

If  they  could  get  good  Eating  put  within  their  peach, 
tbey  would  often  go  to  the  Butcher's  shop,  when  they 
now  run  to  the  Public  house. 

Among  the  variety  of  Schemes  that  have  bee*  suggested 

for    BETTERING   THE    CONDITION    Q£    OUR,    ENGLISH 

Poor,  a  more  useful  or  extensive  Charity  cannot  be 
devised,  than  that  of  instructing  them  in  Economical 
and  Comfortable  Cookery. 

"  The  Poor  in  Scotland,  and  on  the  Continent, 
manage  much  better.  Oatmeal  Porridge  (No.  205  and 
572)  and  Milk  constitute  the  Breakfast  and  Supper 
of  those  patterns  of  Industry,  Frugality,  and  Tern? 
perance,  the  Scottish  Peasantry. 

"  When  they  can  afford  Meat,  they  form  with  it 
a  large  quantity  of  Barley  Broth  (No.  204)  with  a 
variety  of  Vegetables,  by  boiling  the  whole  a  long 
time,  enough  to  .serve  the  Family  for  several  days. 

"  When  they  cannot  afford  Meat,  they  make  Bsojh 
of  Barley  and  other  Vegetables,  with  a  lump  of  Butter, 
(see  No.  229),  all  of  which  they  boil  for  many  hours, 
and  this  with  Oat  Cakes  forms  their  dinner.  —  The 
Hon.  John  Cochrane's  Seaman's  Guide,  p.  34. 

The  Cheapest  method  of  making  a  Nourishing 
Soup — is  least  known  to  those  who  have  most  need 
of  it — it  will  enable  those  who  have  small  Incomes  and 
Jarge  Families — to  make  the  most  of  whatever  they 
possess,  without  pinching  their  Children  of  that  whole- 
some  nourishment  which  is  necessary,  for  the  purpose 
of  rearing  them  up  to  maturity  in  Health  and  Strength. 
The  Labouring  Classes  seldom  purchase  what  are 
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called  the  coarser  pieces  of  Meat,  because  they  do  not  . 
know  how  to  dress  them,  but  lay  out  their  money  iu 
pieces  for  Roasting,  &c,  of  which  the  Bones,  &c 
enhance  the  price  of  the  actual  Meat  to  nearly  a 
shilling  per  pound,  —  and  the  Diminution  of  weight 
by  roasting  amounts  to  32  per  cent. — This,  for  the  sake 
of  saving  time,  trouble,  and  fire,  is  generally  sent 
to  an  oven  to  be  Baked f — the  nourishing  parts  are 
evaporated  and  dried  up, — its  Weight  is  diminished 
nearly  one-third9 — and  all  that  a  poor  man.  can  afford 
to  purchase  with  his  Week's  earnings,  perhaps  does 
not  half  satisfy  the  appetites  of  himself  and  family 
for  a  couple  of  Days. 

If  a,  hard-working  Man  cannot  get  a,  comfortable 
meal  at  home,  he  soon  finds  the  way  to  the  Public 
house, — the  poor  Woman  contents  herself  with  Tea 
and  Bread  and  Butter, — and  the  Children  are  little 
better  than  starved. 

Our  neighbours  the  French  are  so  justly  famous  for 
their  skill  in  the  affairs  of  the  Kitchen,  that  the  adage 
says,  "  as  many  Frenchmen  as  many  Cooks ;"  sur- 
rounded as  they  are  by  a  profusion  of  .the  most 
delicious  Wines  and  most  seducing  Liqueurs,  offering 
every  temptation  and  facility  to  render  drunkenness 
delightful,  yet  a  tippling  Frenchman  is  a  "  Rara  Avis;' 
— they  know  how  so  easily  and  completely  to  keep 
Life  in  repair  by  good  Eating,  that  they  require  little 
or  no  adjustment  from  Drinking. 

This  accounts  for  that  "  toujour*  Gai,"  and  happy 
equilibrium  of  spirits,  which  they  enjoy  with  more 
regularity  than  any  people  :  —  Their  Stomachs  being 
unimpaired  by  spirituous  liquors,  embrace  and  digest 
vigorously  the  food  they  sagaciously  prepare  for  it,  and 
render  easily  assimilable  by  cooking  it  sufficiently— 7 
wisely  contriving  to  get  the  difficult  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Stomach  done  by  Fire  and  Water. 
j*2 
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To  salt  Meat,— (No.  6,) 

In  the  Sumtikr  Season  especially,  Meat  is  frequently 
spoiled  bf  the  Cook  forgetting  to  take  out  the  kernels : 
me  m  the  udrler  of  a  round  of  Beef,  —  in  the  fat  in  the 
lriiddte  of  the  Round,— ttodse  about  this  thick  end  x>f 
tfie  Flank,  &c. ;  if  these  are  not  taken  otlt,  all  the  Salt 
in  the  "world  Will  not  keep  the  Meat. 
-  The  An*  of  Salting  Meat,  is  to  rub  in  the  Salt 
fchoroughiy  and  evenly  into  every  part,  and  to  fti  all 
the  holes  fix})  of  Salt  where  the  kernel*  were  taken  out, 
^ami  where  the  Butcher's  skewers  Were. 

A  Round  or  Beef  of  25  pounds  will  take  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  Salt  to  be  rubbed  in  all  at  first,  and 
requires  to  be  turned  and  rubbed  every  day  with  the 
BHn6 :  It  will  be  ready  fdr  dressing  in  four  or  five 
days*,  if  you  db  not  wish  it  very  salt. 

In  Summer,  the  sooner  Meat  is  salted  after  k  is 
killed  the  better,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  defend 
it  from  the  fires; 

fh  fPititer,  ft  will  eat  the  shorter  and  tenderer,  if 
kept  a  few  days  (according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
weather)  before  it  is  salted. 

fh  JFrmty  Mather,  take  care  the  Meat  is  riot  frozen, 
and  warm  the  Salt  in  a  Frying-pan.  The  extremes  of 
Bfeatf  and  Cdfcd  are  equally  unfavourable  for  the  pro- 
cess of  Salting — in  the  former  the  meat  changes  before 
the  salt  can  affect  it, — in  the  latter  it  lis  £o  hardened, 
and  its  juices  are  so  congealed,  that  the  salt  cannot 
penetrate  it 

lf%ftikvfis%  tt  Red,  rub  it  first  with  Saltpetre,  in  the 
proportion  of  half  an  ounce  and  the  like  quantity  of 

_  _.   _ 

•  If  not  to  be  cut  till  Cold,  two  days  longer  salting  will  dot  only  improve 
tit  favour,  bnj  the  fcteat  will  keep  belter.  .        " 

t  In  the  West  Indies  they  <jan.  scarcely  core  Jfcef  wWi  tfcfcle,  W  easily/ 
preserve  it  by  catting  it  into  thin  slices  and  dipping  them  in  Sea  Water, 
and  then  drying  them  quickly  in  the-Stto ;  to  which  they  give  the  name  of. 
Jerked  Bee/,— Bbowmrioo  mi  Salt,  8to.  p.  ?6S^ 
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ttoiftt  sugar  to;  a  pound  of  common  Salt,  see  Savoury 
Salt  Reef  (Na  496.) 

You  may  impregnate  Meat  with  a  very  agreeable 
Vegetable  Flavour,  by  pounding  some  M  H*r4* 
(No,  469)  and  an  Oniea  with  the  Salt :  you  may  make  it 
still  more  relishing  by  adding  a  little  Zest  (No.  256), 
<*8m**ry$p±*y{N€u457.) 

"  Six  pounds  of  Salt,  one  pound  of  Sugar,  and  four 
ounces  of  Saltpetre,  fowled  w^tb  fouj  gallons  of  water 
skimmed ,-  and  allowed  to  cool,  forms  a  very  strong 
jliekle,  which  will  preserve  any  Meat  completely  Im- 
mersed in  it.  To  effect  this,  which  is  essential,  either 
a  heavy  board  or  a  flat  stone  must  be  laid  upon  the 
meat.  The  same  pickle  may  be  ased  repeatedly,  pro- 
vided it  be  boiled  ap  occasionally  with  additional  saHf 
to  restore  its  strength*  diminished  by  the  combination 
of  $>art  of  the  salt  with  the  meat,  and  by  the  dilution 
of  the  pickle  by  the  Juices  of  dtevseat  extracted.  By 
boiling,  the  A&uden  which  would  cause  the  pickle  to 
spoil,  is  eoagulated  and  rises  in  the  form  of  scum,  which 
must  be  carefully  removed.*-- See  Supplement  to  Bn- 
cyclop.  Briton,  vol.  iv.  p.  840. 

An  H-beae  of  16  or  19  pounds  weight  will  require 
about  three  quarters  of  a  pound  isi  (Salt  and  an  ounce 
of  Moist  Sugar  to  be  well  rubbed  into  it ; — it  will  be 
ready  in  four  or  ive  days,  If  turned  and  rubbed  every 
day. 

The  Time  Meat  tequirts  Suiting,  depends  upon  the 
Weight  of  it,— how  much  JSalt  is  used,— if  it  be  rubbed 
in  with  a  heavy  hand,  It  will  be  ready  much  sooner 
than  if  only  lightly  vubbdd. 

N;  B.  Dry  the  Salt  and  rub  it  with  the  Sugar  in  a 
mortar. 

Pork  requires  a  longer  time  to  care  (in  proportion 
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to  its  weight)  than  Beef:  a  Leg  of  Pork  should  be  in 
salt  eight  or  ten  days;  turn  it  and  rub  it  every  day.'  J 
.  Salt  meat  should  be  well  washed  before  it  is  Boiled,— 
especially  if  it  has  been  in  salt  long, — that  the  Li  won 
in  which  the  meat  is  boiled,  may  not  be  too  salt  to 
make  Soup  of,  (No.  218,  &c.)  and  (No.  555.) 

If  it  has  been  in  salt  a  long  time,  and  you  think  it 
will  be  too  salt,  wash  it  well  in  cold  water,  and  soak 
it  in  lukewarm  water  for  a  couple  of  hours :— if  it  is 
very  Salt,  lay  it  in  water  the  night  before  you  intend  to> 
dress  it. 

A  Round  of  /Salted  Beef.— (No.  7.) 

As  this  is  too  large  for  a  moderate  family,  we  shall 
write  directions  for  the  dressing  half  a  round :  get  the 
Tongue  side. 

.  Skewer  it  up  tight  and  round,  and  tie  a  fillet  of  broad 
tape  round  it,  to  keep  the  skewers  in  their  places. 

Put  it  into  plenty  of  cold  water,  and  carefully  catch 
the  scum  as  soon  as  it  rises; — let  it  boil  till  all  the 
scum  is  removed,  and  then  put  the  boiler  on  one  side, 
of  the  fire,  to  keep  simmering  slowly  till  it  is  done. 

Half  a  round  of  151bs.  will  take  about  three  hours- 
— if  it  weighs  more,  give  it  more  time. 

When  you  take  it  up,  if  any  stray,  scum,  &c.  sticks 
to  it,  that  has  escaped  the  vigilance  of  your  skimmer, 
wash  it  off  with  a  Paste  Brush— garnish  the  dishes  with 
Carrots  and  Turnips: — send  up  Carrots,  (No.  129),. 
Turnips,  (No.  130),  and  Parsnips,  or  Greens,  (No.  118^, 
&c.  on  separate  dishes.  Pease  pudding,  (No.  555,) 
and  My  Pudding,  (No.  551),  are  all  very  proper 
Accompaniments. 

N.  B.  The  Outside  Slices,  which  are  generally  too 
much  salted  and  too  much  boiled,  will  make  a  very 
good  relish  as  Potted  Beef,  (No.  503  )  For  using  up 
the  remains  of  a  Joint  of  Boiled  Beef,  see  also  Bubbk 
and  Squeak,  (No.  505.) 
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H- Bone  of  Beef  ,  (No.  8), 


Is  to  be  managed  in  exactly  the  same  manner  asJthe 
Round,  but  will  be  sooner  boiled,  as  it  is  not  so  solid  : 
an  H-boae  of  201bs.  will  be  enough  in  about  three 
hours  and  a  half,— of  lOlbs.  in  two  hours.  Be  sure  th* 
boiler  is  big  enough  to  allow  it  plenty  of  water-room ; 
let  it  be  well  covered  with  water,  set  the  pot  on  one 
side  of  the  fire  to  boil  gently ;  if  it  boils  quick  at  first, 
no  art  can  make  it  tender  after ;  the  slower  it  boils,  the 
better  it  will  tovk,  and  the  tenderer  it  will  be.  The  same 
accompanying  vegetables,  as  in  the  preceding  Receipt. 
Dress  plenty  of  Carrots,  as  cold  Carrots  are  a  general 
favourite  with  cold  Beef. 

Mem. — The  Epicures  say  that  the  soft  Fat  like  mar- 
row, which  lies  on  the  back,  is  delicious  when  Hot, 
and  the  hard  Fat  about  the  upper  corner  is  best  when 
Cold. 

To  make  perfectly  good  Pease  Soup  in  Ten 
Minutes,  pf  the  Liqupr  in  which  the  Beef  has  been  boiled, 
see  N.B.  to  (No.  218.) 

Qbs. — In  "  Mrs.  Mason's  Ladies'  Assistant"  this  joint 
is, called  Haunch-bone;  in  *'  Henderson's  Cookery ? Edge- 
bone  ;  in  "  Domestic  Management/  Aitch-bone;  in 
"  Reynolds'  Cookery,"  Ische-bone  ;  m  "  Mrs.  Lydia 
Fisher's  Prudent  Housewife,"  Ach-bone ;  in  "  Mrs., 
M'lver's .  Cookery,  Hook-bone.  We  have  also  seen  it 
spelt  Each -bone,  and  Ridge-bone,  and  we  have  also 
heard  it  called  Natch -Bone. 

N.  B.  Read  the  note  under  (No.  7),  and  to  make 
perfectly  good  Pease  Soup  of  the  Pot-Liquor,  in 
Ten  Minutes,  see  Obs.  to  (No.  218),  (No.  229),  and 
(No.  555.) 

Ribs  of  Beef  salted  and  rolled— (No.  9.) 

Briskets,  and  the  various  other  pieces,  are  dressed 
in  the  same  way.  "  Wow  Wow"  sauce,  (No.  328),  is  an 
agreeable  Companion. 
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Half  a  Calfs  Head.— (No.  10.) 

Cut  it  in  two,  and  take  out  the  Brains ; — wash  the 
head  well  in  several  waters,  and  soak  it  in  warm  water 
for  ten  minutes  before  you  dress  it.  Put  the  Head  into 
a  Saucepan  with  plenty  of  cold  water:  when  it  Is 
coming  to  a  boil,  and  the  scum  rises,  carefully  remove 
it.  Half  a  Calfs-Head  {without  the  skin)  will  take 
from  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  two  hours,  according  to 
its  size:  with  the  Shin  on  about  an  hour  longer: — it 
niust  be  stewed  very  gently  till  it  is  tender ;  it  is  then 
extremely  nutritive,  and  easy  of  digestion. 

Put  eight  or  ten  Sage  leaves  (some  Cooks  use 
Parsley  instead,  or  equal  parts  of  each,)  into  a  small 
saucepan, — boil  them  tender  (about  half  an  hour),  then 
chop  them  very  fine,  and  set  them  ready  on  a  plate. 

Wash  the  Brains  well  in  two  waters,  put  them  into 
a  large  Basin  of  cold  water,  with  a  little  salt  in  it,  and 
let  inem  soak  for  an  hour, — then  pour  away  the  cold* 
and  cover  them  with  hot  water,  and  when  you  have 
cleaned  and  skinned  them,  put  then!  into  a  Stewpan 
with  plenty  of  cold  water, — when  it  boils,  take  the 
scum  off  very  carefully— and  boil  gently  for  10  or  15 
minutes,— now  chop  them,  (not  very  fine), put  them  into 
a  saucepan  with  the  Sage  leaves  and  a  couple  of  table- 
spoonsful  of  thin  melted  butter  and  a  little  salt,  (to  this 
some  Cooks  add  a  little  Lemon  juice,  Mushroom  catsup, 
and  Cayenne),  stir  them  well  together,  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  well  wanned  (take  care  they  don't  burn)  skin 
the  Tongue  —  trim  off  the  roots,  and  put  it  in  the 
middle  of  a  dish,  and  the  Brains  round  it.  Or,  chop  the 
Brains  with  a  Shallot,  a  little  Parsley,  and  four  hard 
boiled  Eggs,  and  put  them  into  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
Bechamel,  or  White  $*pee,  (No,  2  of  364).  A  Calfs 
Cheek  is  usually  attended  by  a  Pig's  cheek,  a  knuckle 
of  Ham  or  Bacon,  (No.  1 3),  or  (No.  526),  or  pickled 
Pork,  (No.  11),  and  Greens,  Brocoli,  Cauliflower s*  ot 
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Peas,  and  always  by  Parley  and  Butter,  see  (No.  2Q\), 
or  (No.  aiiX  or  (No.  343.) 

If  you  like  it  full  DB,Bss«D,  score  it  superficially, 
—  neat  up  the  yolk  of  an  Egg,  and  rub  it  over  the 
head  with  a  feather ;— powder  it  with  a  seasoning  of 
finely  ramoed  (or  dried  and  powdered)  winter  Savory  or 
Lemon-thyme,  (or  sage),  Parsley,  Pepper,  and  Salt,  and 
bread  crumbs,  and  give  it  a  brown  with  a  salamander, 
or  in  a  tin  Dutch  oven :  when  it  begins  to  dry,  sprinkle 
a  little  melted  butter  over  it  with  a  paste  brush.  You 
may  Gftrmk  the  Dish  with  Broiled  Rasters  of  Bacon, 
(No,  5&6,  or  m.) 

Qbjt.^rCtyfs  kfojl  #?  one  of  £fe$  mopt  delicate  and 
favourite  dishes  in  th$  J*^t  of  boiled  meats  ;,—but  no- 
thing is  more  insipid  wbm  cold :  and  nothing  makes 
$o  nice  a  Hqsk  h  therefore,  •  don't  forged  to  save  a  quart 
of  the  liquor  if  was  boiled  in,  to  majce  Sauce,  &c.  for 
|he  Hash,  see  a)so  (No.  '520.)  Cut  the  head  and 
iongue  into  slices,  and  ^ice  gome  of  the  Bacon  that 
was  dresppd  to  fea>  witl*  the  head,  and  }ay  them  ready 
on  a  plate.  .     . 

Take  tl>e  bongs  and  the  trimmings  of  tfre  Head,  a 
bundle  of  Sweeit  Merhs,  an  Onion,  a  roll  of  Lemon 
Peel,  and  a  blade  oi  bruised  Mace :  put  these  into 
a  saucepan,  with  the  quart  of  liquor  yqu  have  saved, 
and  let  it  boij  gently  for  an  hour,  gpur  jt  through  a 
step*  iatc  a  basia,-T-rwaphout  your  stewpa^T— add  a  {table- 
snppnful  of  flour  to  the  Brains,  and  Parsley  and  Butter 
you  have  left,  and  pour  it  to  the  gravy  you  have  made 
3IHJ&  the  bones  and  trimmkig^;  let  it  boil  up  for  ten 
naiau^s,  and  tfc$n  strain  it  through  a  hair  sieve :  sea- 
son itf  with  aiablespoQnfu}  of  white  Wjne,  or  of  Catsup, 
(No.  439),  or  Sauce  superlative,. (N<i.  429):  give  it  a 
Iwii'up,  jd^m  it,  and  then  put  in  ths  grains  and  the 
slices  of  Head  and  Bacon,;  a?  soon  as  they  are  tho- 
roughly warm,  {it  must  not  boil),  the  hash  is  ready. 
Some  Cooks — Egg-bread  crumb  and.  fry  the  finest 
pieces  of  ithe.  bead— and  Jay  them  round.  tfce  ha«h. 

N.  B.  You  may  garnish  the  edges  of  the  dish  with 
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slices  of  Bacon  toasted  in  a  Dutch  oven,  see  (Nos, 
526  and  527),  slices  of  Lemon,  and  Fried  Bread. 
To  make  Gravy  for  Hashes,  &c.  see  (No.  366.) 

Pickled  Pork,— (No.  11), 

Requires  more  time  than  any  meat.  When  you 
cook  a  Leg,  wash  and  scrape  it  as  clean  as  possible ; 
when  delicately  dressed,  it  is  a  favourite  dish  with  al- 
most every  body ;  take  care  it  does  not  Boil  fast  /  if  ft 
does,  the  Knuckle  will  break  to  pieces,  before  the  thick 
part  of  the  meat  is  warm  through :  a  LEO  of  seven 
pounds  takes  nearly  three  hours  very  Stow  simmering. 
Skim  your  pot  very  carefully,  and  when  you  take  the 
meat  out  of  the  Boiler  — scrape  it  clean. 

Some  sagacious!  Cooks  (who  remember,  to  how  many 
more  nature  has  given  Eyes,  than  she  has  given  Tongues9 
and  Brains),  when  Pork  is  boiled,  score  it  in  Diamonds, 
and  take  out  every  other  square  —  and  thus,  present  n 
retainer  to  the  Eye  to  plead  for  them  to  the  palate — a 
leg  of  nice  Pork,  nicely  salted,  and  nicely  boiled, 
is  a*  favourite  a  cold  relish  as  cold  Ham  —  especially 
if,  instead  of  cutting  into  the  middle  when  hot,  and 
so  letting  out  its  juices  —  you  cut  it  at  the  Knuckle  — 
slices  broiled,  as  (No.  487),  are  a  good  Luncheon, 
or  Supper. — To  make  Pease  Pudding,  and  Pease 
Soup  extempore,  see  N.  B.  to  (Nos.  218  and  555;) 

If  not  done  enough, -nothing  is  more  disagreeable; 
— if  too  much — it  not  only  loses  its  colour  and  flavour; 
but  its  substance  becomes  soft,  like  a  jelly. 

It  must  never  appear  at  table  without  a  good  Pease 
Pudding,  (see  No.  555),  and  if  you  please,  Parsnips; 
(No.  128),  or  Carrots,  (No.  129),  Turnips  and  Greens, 
or  Mashed  Potatoes,  &c.  (No.  106.) 

Ota.  Remember  not  to  forget  the  Mustard  Pot, 
(No.  369,  No.  370,  and  No.  427).  • 

Petit-Toes,  or  Sucking  Pig s  Feet.  —  (No.  12.) 

Put  a  thin  slice  of  Bacon  at  the  bottom  of  a  stewpaa 
with  some  broth,  a  blade  of  maee,  a  few  peppercorns, 
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and  abit  of  thyme:  —boil  the  feet  till  they  are  quite 
tender :  this  will  take  full  twenty  minutes :  —  but  the 
heart,  liver,  and  lights,  will  be  done  enough  in  ten, 
when  they  are  to  be  taken  out,  and  minced  fine. 

Put  them  all  together  into  a  Stewpan  with  some 
Gravy,  thicken  it  with  a  little  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
season  it  with  a  Httle  pepper  and  salt,  and  set  it  over 
a  gentle  fire,  to  simmer  for  five  minutes,  frequently 
shaking  them  about. 

While  this  is  doing,  have  a  thin  slice  of  Bread 
toasted  very  lightly,  divide  it  into  Sippets,  and  lay 
them  round  the  dish :  pour  the  mince  and  sauce 
into  the  middle  of  it,  and  split  the  feet  and  lay  them 
round  it. 

N.  B.  Pettitoes  are  sometimes  boiled  and  dipped  in 
batter,  and  fried  a  light  brown. 

Obs.  —  If  you  have  no.  Gravy  in  the  water  you  stew 
the  pettitoes  in,  put  an  Onion,  a  sprig  of  Lemon  thyme, 
or  sweet  Marjoram,  with  a  blade  of  bruised  Mace, 
a  few  black  Peppers,  and  a  large  teaspoonful  of  Mush- 
room catsup,  (No.  439),  and  you  will  have  a  very 
tolerable  substitute  for  Gravy.  •  A  bit  of  (No.  252)  will 
be  a  very  great  improvement  to  it. 

Bacon.  —  (No.  13.) 

Cover  a  pound  of  nice  streaked  Bacon  (as  the 
Hampshire  housewives  say  —  that  "  has  been  starved 
one  day  and  fed  another/')  with  cold  water,  —  let 
it  boil  gently  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  take  it  up, 
scrape  the  underside  well,  and  cut  off  the  rind:  grate 
a  crust  of  bread  not  only  on  the  top  but  all  over  it, 
as  directed  for  the  Ham  in  the  following  receipt,  and 
put  it  before  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes ;  it  must  not  be 
there  too  long,  or  it  will  dry  it  and  spoil  it. 

Two  pounds  will  require  about  an  hour  and  a  half;  ac- 
cording to  its  thickness,  —  the  hock  or  gammon  being 
very  thick,  will  take  more. 

Obs.  See  (Nos.  526  and  527):  when  only  a  little 
Bacon  is  wanted,  these  are  the  best  ways  of  dressing  it. 


The  boiling  of  Baooa*  h  *  very  simple  Aitffpcf  tfr 
comment  upon,  but  our  jnain  otyeet  is  ,t*  teaeb  ewtr 
mon  Cooks  the  art  of  dressing  /common  food,  i*  4he 
best  manner;  Baooo*  i*  spmetimaft  us  safe  as  aaUigft» 
wake  it ;  therefore,  before  it  is  hailed*  it  inust  be  spaced 
in.  warm  water  for  w  fooujr  <or  two,  ^banging  tb$  **ter 
once ;  then  ,pare  off  the  <rmty  and  snaked  pert,  *rim  it 
nicely  OP  the  underside,  a»a  ecrape  the  r|pd  as  clean 
as  possible. 

M*m.  Bacon  j*  an  wtravqganf  artufcju  tfwse- 
k^pmgf  —  thexe  is  often  twice  as  #wpH  &*wd  ** 
need  be,  — wben  jt  is  sen*  to  tftbie  a*  *an  jw^ra$Hui- 
meni  to  boiled  Poultry  <or  Veal,  a  pound  aim}  *  Mf  i* 
plenty  for  a  dozen  people.  A  good  German  fiajwag? 
is  ft  very  economical  substitute  j$f  B*f*n*-r-.0r  fried 
Por£  Sausagfs,  (No.  87.) 

.ffffw,—  (No.  14), 

Though  of  the  Bacoji  kind,  has  been  w  altered  and 
hardened  in  the  parikuW  way  of  spring,  that  it 
requires  stity  more  caro. 

Ham  is  generally  not  half  soak*^,--^  saUj*  Brine, 
— and  hard  as  Flint:  *n4  it  won&  jpnzzje  the  Sfcpinacb 
of  an  Ostrich  to  digest  it. 

Mem.  The  SalySeasctriog,  and  Smoke,  which  pre- 
serve it  before  it  is  tia&n,  jMsveftf  its  solution  a#er — 
and  unless  it  be  very  long,  and  very  gently  stewed* 
the  strongest  Stoinftcb  wiff  bore  a  tough  Job  to  ex- 
tract my  nourishment  from  it.  If  it  is  a  very  dry 
Wtstphulw  Hem,  it  must  be  soaked,  according  to  its 
age  and  thickness,  from  12  to  24  hours;  — for  a  Green 
Torksiure  or  Westmoreland  ffam,  from  4  jto  3  hours 
will  be  sufficient..  Luke-warm  water  will  soften  it 
much  sooner  than  ipld^when  sufficiently  soaked, 
trim  it  nicely  on  the  under  side  —  and  pare  off  all  the 
rusty  and  smoked  parts  till  it  looks  delicately  «leaa. 

Give  it  plenty  of  water  room,  and  put  it  in  while  the 
.  water,  is  cold,— let  it  be  well  scummed,  and  keep  it  sim- 
mering gently :  a  mi4dling  sized  ham  of  fifteen  pounds 
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will  fee  enough  m  about  four  /or  five  hours,  according  tp 
its  thickness.  If  not  to  be  cut  Hll  Cold,  it  will  cut  the 
shorter  and  tenderer  for  being  boiled  still  longer. 

Pull  off  tW^SAi*  carefully,  and  preserve  it  as  whole 
as  possible,  it  will  form  an  excellent  covering  to  keep 
the  Hani  moist :— when  you  bare  removed  the  skin,  rob 
some  Bwd  Raspings  through  a  Hara-sieva,  or  grate  a 
crust  of  £read,  put  it  into  the  perforated  cover  of  the 
Dredging  bo**  and  shake  it  over  jt,  or  glaze  it;  trim 
tfce  JSTnuckle  with  a  fringe  pf  cut  writing  paper.  You 
may  garnish  with  Spinage,  or  Turnips,  £zc* 

Otou—Tp  Pqt  #AM  P*o.  509),  is  *  much  move  use- 
ful and  economical  waj  of  disposing  .of  the  remains 
:of  the  joint,  thin  making  Essence  of  it,  (No.  352). 
To  make  Soup  of  the  Liquor  it  is  boiled  in,  see  N,B.  tp 
(No.  555). 

Tongue.— (No.  15.) 

A  Tongue  is  so  hard,  whether  prepared  by  drying 
or  pickling,  that  it  requires  much  more  cooking  than  a 
Ham '  ^-  nothing,  of  its  weight,  takes  so  long  to  dre&s 
it  properly. 

A  tongue  that  has  been  salted  and  dried,  should  be 
put  to  soak  (if  it  is  Old  and  very  hardp  24  hours  before 
it  is  wan  tea,)  in  plenty  of  water;-rra  Green  one  fresh 
•  from  the  pickle  requires  soaking  only  a  few  hojurs ; 
—  put  your  Tongue  into  plenty  of  Cold  water,  let 
it  be  au  hpur  gradually  warming,  *pd  give  it  from 
three  and  a  half,  to  four  hours  very  slow  simmering, 
according  to  the  size,  .<fcc. 

0^.— When  jo«  choose  a  Tongue,  endeavour  to 
learn  how  long  it  has  been  dried  or  pickled,  —  piek 
out  the  plumpest,  .and  that  which  has  the  smoothest 
skin,  which  denotes  its  being  young,  and  of  course  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  tender. 

•  The  Hoots,  &c.  make  an  excellent  Relish  potted, 
like  (No.  5f)9.)  —  .or  Pease  Sfc>Up  (Np,  2  W 

N.  8.  Our  correspondent,  who  wished  us  in   this 
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Edition  to  give  a  receipt  to  Roast  a  Toftouz,  will  find 
an  answer  in  (No.  82.) 

Turkeys,  Fowls,  #c—  (No.  V6), 

Are  all  Boiled  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  only 
allowing  time,  according  to  their  size.  For  the  Stuff- 
ingh  &c.  (Nos.  374,  375,  and  377,)  some  of  it  made 
into  Balls,  and  boiled  or  fried,  make  a  nice  garnish,  and 
are  handy  to  help  —  and  you  can  then  reserve  some  of 
the  inside  stuffing  to  eat  with  the  Cold  fowl,  or  enrich 
the  Hash,  (Nos.  530  and  533.) 

A  Chicken  will  take  about*  •  •  •  • 20  minutes. 

AFowl 40 

A  fine  large  Five-toed  Fowl  or  Capon  about  an 
hour: 

A  small  Turkey,  an  hour  and  a  half. 

A  large  one  two  hours  or  more. 

Chickens  or  Fowls  should  be  killed  at  least  one  or 
two  days  before  they  are  to  be  dressed.  Turkeys  (espe- 
cially large  ones)  should  not  be  dressed  till  they  have 
been  killed  three  or  four  days  at  least — wi  Cold  Weather 
six  or  eight,  —  or  they  will  neither  be  White,  nor 
Tender*. 

Turkeys,  and  large  Fowls,  should  have  the  strings 
or  sinews  of  the  thighs  drawn  out.    . 

Truss  them  with  the  iegs  outwards  —  they  are  much 
easier  carved. 

Fowls  for  Boiling  should  be  chosen  as  white  as  pos- 
sible :  if  their  complexion  is  not  so  fair  as  you  wish  — 
veil  them  in  (No.  2  of  No.  361);  those  which  have 
black  legs  should  be  roasted.  The  best  use  of  the 
Liver  is  to  make  Sauce,  (No.  287.) 

Poultry  must  be  well  washed  in  warm  water — if  very 
dirty  from  the  singeing,  &c.  rub  them  with  a  little 

•  Baker  in  his  Chronicle  tells  as  the  Turkey  did  not  reach  England  tiH 
A.  D.  ISM,  about  the  15th  of  Henry  the  6th :  he  says, 

"  Turtles,  carps,  hoppes,  piccarell,  and  beere, 
Came  into  England  all  In  one  year." 
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white  Soap — thoroughly  rinse  it  off — then  dredge 
them  well  with  flour. 

Make  a  good  and  clear  fire;  set  on  a  clean  pot, 
with  pure  and  clean  water,  enough  to  well  cover  the 
Turkey,  &c. ;  the  slower  it  boils,  the  whiter  and  plumper 
it  will  be. — When  there  rises  any  scum,  remove  it;  the 
common  method  (of  some  who  are  more  nice  than 
wise)  is  to  wrap  them  up  in  a  cloth,  to  prevent  the 
scum  attaching  to  them;  which,  if  it  does,  by  your 
neglecting  to  skim  the  pot,  there  is  no  getting  it  off 
afterwards,  and  the  Poulterer  is  blamed  for  the  fault 
of  the  Cook. 

If  there  be  Water  enough,  and  it  is  attentively 
scummed,  the  Fowl  will  both  look  and  eat  much  better 
this  way,  than  when  it  has  been  covered  up  in  the 
cleanest  cloth;  and  the  colour  and  flavour  of  your 
Poultry  will  be  preserved  in  the  most  delicate  per- 
fection. 

Obs,  —  Turkey  deserves  to  be  accompanied  by 
Tongue,  (No.  15),  or  Ham,  (No.  14);  if  these  are  not 
come-at-able,  don't  forget  Pickled  Pork,  (No. .  J 1),  or 
Bacon  and  greens,  (Nos.  83,  526,  and  527),  or  Pork 
Sausages,  (No.  87),  Parsley  and  Butter,  (No.  261); 
don't  pour  it  over,  but  send  it  up  in  a  boat;  Liver; 
(No.  287),  Egg,  (No.  267,)  or  Oyster  sauce,  (No.  278.) 
To  warm  cold  Turkey,  &c.  (No.  533),  and  following. 

To  &ritl  the  Gizzard  and  Rump,  see  (No.  538).  Save 
a  quart  of  the  liquor  the  Turkey  was  boiled  in  —  this, 
with  the  bones  and  trimmings,  &c.  will  make  good 
Broth  for  a  Hash,  &c. 

Rabbits.—  (No,17.) 

Truss  your  Rabbits  short,  lay  them  in  a  Basin  of 
warm  water  for  ten  minutes,  —  then  put  them  into 
plenty  of  water,  and  boil  them  about  half  an  hour; 
if  Large  ones,  three  quarters;  if  very  Old,  an  hour; 
smother  them  with  plenty  of  White  Onion  sauce,  (No* 


298),  joince  the  Liver,  and  lay  it  round  the  dish,  flr 
make  Liver  sauce  (No.  287),  and  send  H  up  in  *  bxiaj, 

OM-^-Ask  those  you  a*e  going  to  make  Li?er  saoce 
fpr,  if  they  like  plain  Liver  sauce,  w  Liver  suid  para? 
ley,  or  Liver  aad  Lemoa  sauce,  see  (Nos,  $87  and 
288.) 

N.  B.  It  will  save  much  trouble  to  the  Caryer,  if  the 
Rabbits  be  cut  up  in  the  Kitchen — into  pieces  fit  to  help 
at  table,  and  the  Head  divided— ranjij  one  half  laid  at 
each  end  «-r-  and  slices  of  Leoion  -^  and  the  Liver  shop  • 
ped  yery  finely,  laid  on  the*  side*  of  the  Pisji. 

Tripe9.— (No.  18.) 

JaVe  care  to  h^ve  fresh  Tripe,  cleanse  it  well  from 
the  fat,  and  cut  it  into  pieces  about  two  inches  broad 
and  four  long ;  put  it  into  a  stewpan  and  Aoyer  it  with 
milk  and  water,  and  let  it  boil  gently  till  it  is  tender. 

If  the  Tripe  has  been  prepared  as  it  usually  is  at  the 
Tripe  shops,  it  will  be  enough  in  about  an  hour ;  (this 
depends  upon  how  long  it  has  been  previously  boiled 
at  the  Tripe  shop);  if  entirely  undressed— ijt  will  require 
two  or  three  hours  —  this  also  depends  much  on  jtjhe 
Age  and  Quality  of  it. 

Make  some  Onion  sauce  in  the  same  manner  a# 
you  4o  for  Rabbits,  (No.  298),  or  boil  (slowly  by  them- 
selves) some  Spanish,  or  the  whitest  common  Qnjqns 
you  pan  get ;  —  peel  them  before  you  boil  theni ;  wfien 
they  are  tender,  which  a  middling  sized  Onion  will  Jbe 
in  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  drain  them  in  a  h^ir 
sieve,  take  off  the  top  skins  till  they  loo^  nice  and 
white,  and  put  tbem  with  the  Tripe  into  a  tureen  or 
soup-dish,  and  take  off  the  fat  if  any  floats  on.  the 
surface. 

Qb§,  —r  Rashejs  of  Bacon,  (Nos.  5Z6  and  £27),  or 

" ■ ! — ' — .  .  ■■; — ;  •  ■  ■•-  ■  -?t — : — : — *.....,  'i^ — „.  j>  :  ,  r 

*  "  §0MERir«u)QrteJ(na«^aiisnn  r«pl  jRagpifiqac  pre^af*  poor  JcAiHfi, 
«m«erv4t  det  trlpeVde  bceof,  et  cpe  ceU  ■•fcait  toniour*  observe  nk  RipjU 
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Fried  Sausages,  (No.  87),  are  a  very  good  accompani- 
ment to  boiled  Tripe,  Cow  heels,  (No.  198),  or  Calfi 
feet,  see  Mr.  Kelly's  Sauce,  (No.  311*),  or  Parsley 
and  Butter,  (No.  261),  or  Caper  Sauce,  (No.  274),  with 
a  little  Vinegar  and  Mustard  added  to  them — or  Salad 
Mixture,  (No.  372  or  453.) 

Cow  Heel.— (No.  18».) 

This,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  Cook  —  will  furnish 
several  good  Meals  —  when  boiled  tender,  see  (No. 
498),  cut  it  into  handsome  pieces,  Egg  and  Bjead 
crumb  them,  and  Fry  them  a  light  brown  —  and  lay 
them  round  a  dish,  and  put  in  the  middle  of  it  sliced 
Onions  fried,  or  the  accompaniments  ordered  for  Tripe* 
The  Liquor  they  were  boiled  in  will  make  Soups,  (No, 
229),  (No.  240  s),  of  fNo.  555.) 

N.  B.  We  give  no  Receipts  to  boil  Venison,  Geese, 
Ducks,  Pheasants,  Woodcocks,  and  Peacocks, 
&c. — as  our  aim  has  been  to  make  a  useful  Book**  not 
a  Big  one,  see  (No.  82.) 


COOK'S  ORACLE* 


ROASTING, 


V.B.  If  the  Time  we  have  allowed  for  Roasting,  appears  rather  danger 
than  what  is  stated  informer  works,  we  can  only  say,  we  have  eprUten 
Prom  actual  Experiments,— and  that  the  digerence-may  be  accounted  for, 
by  common  Cooks  generally  being  fond  of  too  fierce  afire,  putting  things 
too  near  to  it,  „   ,     ^  .     a .  . 

Our  calculations  are  made  for  a  Temperature  ofaboUt  50  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit. 

Slow  Roastiwg  is  as  advantageous  as  Slow  Boiling,  of  which  emery 
body  understands  the  importance*  .     . 

The  Warmer  the  weather,  and  the  staler  killed  the  Meat  is— the  less 
tune  it  will  require  U  roast  it. 

Meat  that  is  very  Fat— requires  more  time  than  we  hate  stated. 

$e»  is  in  proper  season  throughout  the  whole  year;  but  as  Butchers 
generally  calculate  upon  its  being  a  Sunday's  Dinner,  you  can  seldom 
depend  upon  its  being  tender  on  any  other  day,'  -      - 


Sir-Loin  of  Beef.  —  (No.  19.) 
The  Noble  Sir-Loin*  of  about  fifteen  pounds,  (if  much 
thicker,  the  outside  will  be  done  too  much  before  the 
inside  is  enough,)   will  require  to  be  before  the^fire 
about  three  and  a  half  or  four  hours :  take  care  to  spit 


iinf  c 

dining  upon  a  Loin  of  Beef,  and  being  particnlarly  pleased  with  it,  asked  the 
name  of  the  Joint;  said  for  its  merit  it  should  be  knighted,  and  henceforth 
called  Sir-Loin, 

"  Oar  second  Charles  of  fame  facets. 
On  loin  of  Beef  did  dine; 
He  held  his  sword,  pleas'd,  o'er  the  meat, 
Arise,  thou  fam'd  Sir-Loin.'* 

Ballad  of  the  New  Sir  Jehu  Barleycorn. 
The  ballad  of  "  The  Gates  of  Calais"  calls  it 

"  Renown'd  Sir-hoin,  oft-times  decreed 
The  theme  of  English  Ballad; 
On  thee  our  kings  oft  deign  to  feed, 

Unknown  to  Frenchman's  palate; 
Then  how  much  doth  thy  taste  exceed 
Soup-meagre,  frogs,  and  salad  1" 
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it  evenly,  that  it  may  not  be  heavier  on  one  side  than 
the  other; — put  a  little  clean  Dripping  into  the 
dripping  pan,  (tie  a  sheet  of  paper  over  it  to  preserve 
the  Fat*,)  baste  it  well  as  soon  as  it  is  put  down,  and 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  all  the  time  it  is  roasting,  till 
the  last  half  hour ;  then  take  off  the  paper,  and  make 
some  Gravy  for  it,  (No.  32.6),  stir  the  fire  and  make  it 
clear :  to  Brown  and  Froth  it,  sprinkle  a  little  salt  over 
it,  baste  it  with  butter,  and  dredge  it  with  flour ;  'let  it 
go  a  few  minutes  longer,  till  the  froth  rises,  take  it  up, 
put  it  on  the  dish,  &c. 

Garnish  it  with  Hillocks  of  horseradish  scraped  as 
fine  <u  possible  with  a  very  sharp  knife,  see  (Nos.  458 
and  399*).  A  Yorkshire  pudding,  is  an  excellent 
accompaniment,  (No.  595),  or  (No.  554.) 

Obs,  —  The  Inside  of  the  Sir- Loin  must  never  be  cutf 
Hot,   but  reserved  entire  for  the  hash,  or  a  mock 

•  "  la  the  pre«ent/a*AJo»  of  pitting  Cattle,  It  ii  more  desirable  to  rout 
away  the  Fa(,  than  to  preserve  it.  If  the  honourable  Societies  of  Agricul- 
turists at  the  time  they  consulted  a.  learned.  Pgojesaor  about  ^composition  of 
Mxmues,  had  consulted  some  competent  authority,  on  the  natare  of  Animal 
substances,  the  Public  might  have  escaped  the  over-grown  corpulency  of  the 
Animal  flesh,  which  every  where  nils  the  markets."  —  Domestic  Manage* 
ment,  l2mo.  1813,  p.  182. 

"  Game  and  other  wild  animals  proper  for  food,  arc  of  very  superior  qua. 
ttties  to  the  tame— from  the  total  contrast  of  the  circumstances  attending  them. 
They  have  a  free  range  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  choose  their  own  food, 
the  good  exerts  of  which  are  very  evident  in  a  short  delicate  texture  of  flesh* 
found  only  in  them.    Their  juices  and  flavour  are  more  pure,  and  their  Jar, 


when  it  is  in  any  degree,  as  in  Venison,  and  some  other  instances,  differs  a* 
much  from  that  of  oar  fatted  Animals,  as  Silver  and  Gold  from  the  grosser 
jnetals.  The  superiority  of  Welch  MUttoh  and  Scotch  Bias*  1*  owing 
to  aeimilar  cause." — Ibid,  p.  ISO*  > 

If  there  is  more  Fat  than  you  think  will  be  eaten  wish  the  Meat,  cut  it  off, 
H  will  make  an  excellent  Puddin  o,  (No.  594) ;  or  clarify  it,  see  (No.  84),  and 
use  it  for  Frying : —for  those  who  like  their  meat  done  thoroughly,  and  use  a 
moderate  fire  for  roasting,  the  Fat  need  not  be  covered  with  paper. 

{T  voter  Beef  is  large,  and  your  family  small,— cut  off  the  thin  end  and 
salt  H,—  and  cat  out  and  dress  the  fillet,  (i.  e.  commonly  catted  the  inside), 
next  day  as  Mock  Ham,  (No.  Op) :  thus  you  get  Three  good  hot  Dinners. 
See  also  the  Appendix  to  Chapter  9 —on  Made  Dishes.  For  Savcm  forCotel 
Beef,  see  (No.  359),  and  Cucumber  Vinegar,  (No.  399),  Horseradish  Vinegar, 
(Nos.  399*  and  496.) 

t  "  This  joint  is  often  spoilt  for  the  next  day's  use,  by  an  injudicious  mode 
of  Carving.  If  you  object  to  the  outside,  take  the  brown  off,  and  help  the 
next— by  the  cutting  It  only  on  one  side,  yon  preserve  the  Gravy  in  the  meat, 
and  the  goodly  appearance  also— by  cutting  it,  on  the  contrary,  down  the 
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Pare  (No.  67*.)  (For  the  Receipt  to  Hash  op  Broil 
Beef  J  f  (No.  484),  and  (Nos.  486  and  487);  and  for 
other  way*  of  employing  the  remains  of  a  joint  of  cold 
Beef,  see  (Nos.  503,  4,  5,  6.) 

Bibs  of  Beef,  -r-  (Nq.  2Qt) 

The  Three  first  Ribs,  of  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds, 
will  take  three  hours,  or  three  and  a  hajf :  the  fourth 
and  fifth  Ribs  will  take  as  long,  managed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Sir-Loin.  —  Paper  the  Fat,  and  the 
thin  part,  or  it  will  be  done  top  much,  before  the  thick 
part  is  done  enough. 

N»B.  A  Pig-iron  placed  before  it  on  the  bars  of  the 
grate  answers  every  purpose  of  keeping  the  thin  part 
from  being  too  much  done. 

Obs. — Many  persons  prefer  the  Ribs  to  the  Sir*: 
Loin. 

Ribs  (f  Beef  hanei  and  rolled.,  -r  (No,  21 ,) 

When  yoa  have  kept  two  or  three  ribs  of  beef  till 
quite  tender, -?- take  out  the  bones,  and  skewer  it  as 
round  as  possible;  (like  a  fillet  of  veaft :  —  before  t^iey 
roll  it,  some  Cooks  Egg  it,  and  sprinkle  it  with  Veal 
stuffing,  (No,  374,)  As  the  meat  }s  more  in  a  sx>ILd 
mass,  it  will  require  more  time  at  the  fire  than  in  the 
preceding  .receipt;  -r-a  piece  of  ten  or  twelve  pound* 
weigh*,  will  npt;l>e  well  and  thoroughly  roasted  in  Jess, 
than  four  and  a  half  or  five  hours. 

For  the  first  fcalf  hour,  it  should  not  be  less  thap  \% 
inches  from  the  fire,  that  it  may  ge$  gradually  warm  to 
the  centre  :-Hthe  last  half  hour  before  it  will  be  finished, 
sprinkle  a  little  salt  pyer  it;  an4  if  yon.  w?sj>  Jo  fr$#i  ft, 
flour  it,  &«. 

" ' t.rrj.  nan  «uun  m\'  '• 

mt<J<Tle  pf  this  joint,  #j  fhe  Gravy  rqfcs'ont,  ft  becomes  dry,  and  exhibit}  a 
most  pnseemty  aspect  yfhan  brought  to  table  a  second  lime;*  —  From. Upa'a 
Cw*ery,8vo.  1818.  p.  109. 


M&TTQ&  *,—  (No.  23<) 

As  Beef  requires  a  large  sound  -fire,  Mutton  must 
hare  a  brisk  bud  sharp  tine :  —  If  you  wish  to  have 
Motion  tonfcr,  it  should  be  hung  as  long  as  il  witt 
keepf  <  «nd  then  good  tight-tooth,  u  e.  four  years  old 
Mutton,  is  as  good  eating  as  Venison,  if  it  is  acconv 
paaied  by  (Nos.  399  and  346.) 

Tie  Leg,  Haunch*  and  Saddle  will  be  the  better  for 
hsaug  hung  up  in  a  cool  airy  place  for  fear  or  five  days 
sit  least;  in  Tttepttalt  weather,  a  week;— in  Cold 
weather*  ten  days. 

If  you  think  your  Mutton  will  not  be  tender  enough 
te-do  honour  to  the  Spit,  dress  it  as  a  **  (rigot  4c  sept 
totta,*  sfee  N.B>  to  (No.  1),  and  (No.  493.) 

A  Leg  —  (No.  24) 

Of  eight  pounds  will  take  about  Two  hours : — let  it 
be  well  basted,  and  frothed  in  the  same  manner  as 
directed  in  (No.  19).  To  Hash  Mutton,  (No.  494). 
Tb  BJaoaL  it,  (No.  487)*  «&c» 

•  Dian  Swift's  Receipt  to  Ronat  Mutton. 
To  Giminiari's  beautiful  air—"  OenUy  touch  the  imrhUmg  Lire," 

«  Gently  stir  and  blow  the  fire, 
Lay  the  muttoq  down  to  roast, 

Dreas  it  quickly,  I  desire, 
Bjtbe  dripping  -pot  a  toast, 

That  I  banger  may  remove— 

ifcattob  it  tie  «seat  I  love. 

'■•  Ota  At  ftreaser  tee  It  Ha; 
Obi  the  charming  white  and  red; 

Finer  meat  ne'er  met  the  eye, 
0»  the  sweetest  gnus  It  fed: 

Let  the  lack  go  swiftly  round. 

Let  me  have  ft  nicely  brdwntt. 

M  6n  the  table  spread  the  cloth, 
Let  the  knives  be  sharp  and  clean, 
Pickles  get  and  salad  both, 


fcelt  them  each  be  fresh  *»d  green. 
With-  small  ftfterv  good  tie,  *hd  wtm?, 
O  ye  gods!  bow  1  aboil  dine  V* 


t  See  the  chapter  of  Advicx  *o  €©•«#. 
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A  Chine  or  Saddle,  —  (No.  26), 
(t.  e.  the  two  Loins*)  of  ten  or  eleven  pounds,  —  two 
hours  and  a  half:  it  is  the  business  of  the  Butcher  to 
take  off  the  skin  and  skewer  it  on  again— to  defend  the 
meat  from  extreme  heat,  and  preserve  its  succulence— 
if  this  is  neglected  tie  a  sheet  of  paper  over  it:  (baste 
the  strings  you  tie  it  on  with  directly,  or  they  will 
bnra :)  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  you  think  it 
will  be  done,  take  Off  the  skin  or  paper,  that  it  may  get 
a  pale  brown  colour — and  then  baste  it  and  Sour  it 
lightly  to  froth  it.    We  like  (No.  346)  for  sauce. 

N.B.  Desire  the  Butcher  to  cut  off  the  Flaps  and 
the  tail  and  chump  end,  and  trim  away  every  part  — 
that  has  not  indisputable  pretensions  to  be  eaten.  This 
will  reduce  a  Saddle  of  eleven  pounds  weight  to  about 
six  or  seven  pounds. 

'   '  '      '  A  Shoulder  —  (No.  27)    . 

Of  seven  pounds, — .an  hour  and  a  half;  put  the  apit 
in  close  to  the  shank  bone,  and  run  it  along  the  blade 
bone. 

N.B.  The  blade  bone  is  a  favourite  Luncheon  or 
Slipper  relish,  scored,  peppered  and  salted,  and  broiled, 
or  done  in  a  Dutch  Oven. 

A  Loin*—  (No.  28) 

Of  Mutton,  from  an  hour  and  a  half,  to  an  hour 
and  three  quarters.  —  The  most  elegant  way  of  carving 
this,  is  to  cut  it  lengthwise,  as  you  do  a  Saddle,  read 
(No.  26.) 

N.B.  Spit  it  on  a  skewer  or  lark  spit,, and  tie  that 
on  the  common  spit,  and  do  not  spoil  the  meat  by 
running  the  spit  through  the  prime  part  of  it. 

*  Common  Cooks  very  seldom  brown  the  ends  of  Necks  and  Loins;  to 
hare  this  done  nicely,  let  .the  fire  be  a  few  inches  longer  at  each  end,  than 
the  joint  that  is  roasting,  and  occasionally  place  the  spit  slanting,  so  that 
each  end  may  get  sufficient  fire; —otherwise,  after  the  meat  is  done,  yon 
artist  take  it  np,  and  pat  the  ends  before  the  fire. 
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A  Neck,— (No.  29), 

About  the  same  time  as  a  Loin.  It  must  be  care- 
fully jointed,  or  it  is  very  difficult  to  carve.  The  Neck 
and  Breast  are  in  small  families  commonly  roasted 
together — the  Cook  will  then  crack  the  bones  across 
the  middle  before  they  are  put  down  to  roast —  if  this 
is  not  done  carefully,  they  are  very  troublesome  to 
carve. 

Obs.  —  If  there  is  more  Fat  than  you  think  will  be 
eaten  with  the  lean,  cut  it  off,  and  it  will  make  an* 
excellent  Suet  Podding,  (No.  551),  or  (No.  554.) 

N.B.  The  best  way  to  Spit  this,  is  to  run  iron 
skewers  across  it  —  and  put  the  spit  between  them. 

A  Breast,  — (No.  30), 

An  hour  and  a  quarter. 

To  GrUl  a  Breast  of  Mutton,  see  Obs.  to  (No.  38). 

A  Haunch,  — (No.  31), 

(i.  e.  the  leg  and  part  of  the  loin)  of  Mutton ;  send 
up  two  sauce  boats  with  it ;  one  of  rich  drawn  Mutton 
Gravy,  made  without  Spice  or  Herbs,  (No.  347),  and 
the  other  of  Sweet  Sauce,  (No.  346.)  It  generally 
weighs  about  15  pound?,  and  requires  about  three 
hours  and  a  half  $o  roast  it. 

Mutton,  Venison  fashion.  —  (No.  32.) 

Take  a  neck  of  good  four  pr  five  year  old  south- 
down wether  Mutton  cut  long  }n  the  bones;  let  it 
hang  (in  temperate  weather)  at  least  a  week  :  two  days 
before  you  dress  it,  take  allspice  and  black  pepper* 
ground  and  pounded  fine,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  each,' 
rub  them  together,  and  then  rub  your  mutton  well  with 
this  mixture  twice  a  day :— when  you  dress  it,  wash 
off  the  spice  with  warm  water,  and  roast  it  in  paste,  as 
we  have  ordered  the  haunch  of  yenison ;  —  No.  63.) 

Qhsi—  Persevering  and   Ingenious  Epicures,  have 
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invented  many  methods  to  give  Mutton  the  flavour  of 
Venison  —  some  say  that  Mutton  prepared  as  above, 
may  be  mistaken  for  Venison^  others  that  it  is  fall  as 
good ;  —  the  refined  palate  of  a  Grand  Gourmand,  (in 
spite  of  the  Spice  and  Wine  the  meat  has  been  fuddled 
and  rubbed  with)  will  perhaps  still  protest  against 
«•  Welsh  Venison**  —  and  indeed  we  do  not  understand 
by  what  conjuration  Allspice  and  Claret  can  commtmf* 
cate  the  flavour  of  Venison  to  Mutton  —  we  confess 
out  fears  that  the  flavour  of  Venison  (especially  of  its 
Fat)  is  inimitable  —  but  believe  you  can  procure  Prime 
eight-tooth  Wether  Mutton,  keep  it  the  proper  time, 
and  send  it  to  table  with  the  accompaniments  (No.  346 
and  347,  &c.)  usually  given  to  Venison.  -—  A  Rational' 
Epicure  will  eat  it  with  as  much  satisfaction,  as  he 
would  "  feed  on  the  King's  Fallow  Deer," 

VEAL.  —  (No.  33.) 

Veal  requires  particular  care  to  roast  it  a  nice 
Brown.  Let  the  fire  be  the  same  as  for  Beef;  a  sound 
large  fire  for  a  large  joint,  and  a  brisker  for  a  smaller : 
r— put  it  at  some  distance  from  the  fire  to  soak  tho- 
roughly, and  then  draw  it  near  to  finish  it  brown. 

When  first  laid  down,  it  is  to  be  basted ;  —  baste 
it  again  occasionally.  When  the  Ve&l  is  on  the  dish 
pour  over  it  half  a  pint  of  melted  Butter,  (No.  236): 
if  you  have  a  little  brown  Gravy  by  you,  add  that  to 
the  Butter,  see  (No.  326.)  With  those  joints  which  are 
not  Stuffed,  send  up  forcemeat,  (No,  374),  or  (No.  375), 
in  Balls,  or  rolled  into  Sausages  as  garnish  to  the  disn, 
or  fried  Pork  Sausages,  (No.  87),  Bacon,  (No.  13,  ot 
526,  or  527),  and  greens,  are  also  always  expected 
with  Veal. 

FiHet  of  Veal,  —  (No*  34), 

Of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  pounds,  will  require  frbm 
four  to  fiv^  hours  at  a  good  fire;  make  somfc  Stuffing 
or  Forcemeat,  (No,  3*74  or  5),  and  put  it  in  under  ihe 
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flap,  that  there  may  be  some  left  to  eat  cold,  or  to 
season  a  Hash*:  brown  it,  and  pour  good  melted 
butter  (No.  266)  over  it,  as  directed  in  (No.  33.) 

Garnish  with  Uun  slices  of  lemon,  and  Cakes  or  Balls 
of  Stuffing,  or  (No.  374),  or  (No.  375),  or  Duck 
stuffing,  (No.  61),  or  fried  pork  Sausages,  see 
(No.  87),  Curry  sauce,  (No.  348),  Bacon,  (No.  13),' 
and  Greens,  &c. 

N.B.  Potted  Veal,  (No.  533.) 

Obs. —  A  bit  of  the  Brown  outside  is  a  favourite 
with  the  Epicure  in  Roasts.  —  The  Kidney  cut  out— ■- 
sliced  and  broiled,  see  (No.  538),  is  a  high  relish 
which  some  Bons  Vivants  are  fond  of. 

A  Loin— (No.  35.) 

Is  the  best  part  of  the  Calf,  and  will  take  about  three 
hours  roasting.  Paper  the  kidney  fat,  and  the  back : 
some  Cooks  send  it  up  on  a  Toast,  which  is  eaten  with 
the  Kidney  and  the  fat  of  this  part,  which  is  more 
delicate  than  any  marrow,  &c.  If  there  is  more  of  it 
than  you  think  will  be  eaten  with  the  Veal  —  before 
you  roast  it  cut  it  out,  it  will  make  an  excellent  suet 
pudding:  —  take  care  to  have  your  jire  long  enough  to 
brown the  ends  —  same  accompaniments  as  (No.  34.) 

A  Shoulder, ---(Ko.  36.) 

From  three  hours  to  three  hours  and  a  half,— stuff  it; 
with  the  forcemeat  ordered  for  the  fillet  of  veal,  in  the 
underside,  or  Balls  made  of  (No.  374.) 

Neck,  best  end,  —  (No.  37.) 

Will  take  two  hours;  —  same  accompaniments  as 
(No.  34.) ,  The  Scrag  part  is  best  made  into  a  pye,  or 
broth. 


*  To  MlNCB  or  Hash*  VfcAL,  see  (No.  511,  or  5ll»),  and  to  make  a 
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Breast,— (No;  38.) 

Prom  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours.  Let  the 
caul  remain  till  it  is  almost  done,  then  take  it  off,  to 
brown  it ;  baste,  flour,  and  froth  it 

Gbs.  —  This  makes  a  savoury  relish  for  a  Luncheon 
or  Supper :  —  if,  when  boiled  enough,  you  put  it  in  a 
cloth  between  two  pewter  dishes  with  a  weight  on  the 
upper  one  —  and  let  it  remain  so  till  cold,  then  pare 
and  trim  it  —  egg  and  crumb  it,  and  broil,  or  warm  it 
in  a  Dutch  oven;  serve  with  it  Capers,  (No.  274),  or 
Wow  Wow  sauce,  (No.  328.)  Breast  of  Mutton  dressed 
the  same  way. 

Veal  Sweetbread,  — (So.  39.) 

Trim  a  fine  Sweetbread,  (it  cannot  be  too  fresh,) 
parboil  it  for  five  minutes,  and  throw  it  into  a  basin  of 
oold  water.     Roast  it  plain  —  or 

Beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  Egg,  and  prepare  some  fine 
Bread  crumbs.  When  the  Sweetbread  is  cold,  dry  it 
thoroughly  in  a  cloth,  run  a  lark  spit  or  a  skewer 
through  it,  and  tie  it  on  the  ordinary  spit :  egg  it  with 
'  a  paste  brush,  powder  it  well  with  bread  crumbs, — 
and  roast  it. 

For  Sauce,  fried  Bread  Crumbs  round  it,  and  melted 
butter  with  a  little  Mushroom  Catsup  (No.  439),  and 
Lemon  Juice (Nos.  307,  or  354,  or  356),  or  serve  them 
on  buttered  Toast  garnished  with  Egg  Sauce  (No.  267), 
or  with  Gravy  (No.  329.) 

Obs.  —  Instead  of  spitting  them,  you  may  put  them 
into  a  tin  Dutch  oven,  or  Fry  them,  (Nos.  88,  or  89, 
or  §13.) 

LAMB  —  (No.  40.)  • 

Is  a  delicate,  and  commonly  considered  Tender  meat 
—  but  those  who  talk  of  tender  Lamb  —  while  they  are 
thinking  of  the  Age  of  the  Animal, — forget,  that  even  a 
Chicken  mus^  be  kept  a  proper  time  after  it  has  been 
killed,  or  it  will  be  tough  picking. 
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Woeful  experience  has  warned  us  to  beware  of 
accepting  an  invitation  to  Dinner  on  Easter  Sunday  — 
and  unless  commanded  by  a  thorough  bred  Gourmand 
—  our  Incisores,  Molar es,  and  Principal  Viscera,  have 
protested  against,  the  Imprudence  of  encountering 
Young  tough  stringy  Mutton  —  under  the  misnomen  of 
Grass  Lamb. 

To  the  usual  accompaniments  of  Roasted  Meat,  Green 
Mint  Sauce  (No.  303),  a  Salad  (Nos.  372  and  138% 
is  commonly  added;  and  some  Cooks,  about  five 
minutes  before  it  is  done,  sprinkle  it  with  a  little  minced 
Parsley,  or  (No.  318.) 

Grass  Lamb  is  in  season  from  Easter  to  Michael- 
mas. 

House  Lamb  from  Christmas  to  Lady-Day. 

Sham-Lditnb,  see  Ohs.  to  following  Keceipt. 

N.B.  When  green  mint  cannot  be  got,  Mint  Vinegar 
(No.  398),  is  an  acceptable  substitute  for  it. 

Hind-Quarter, — (No.  41.) 

Of  eight  pounds,  will  take  from  an  Hour  and  three 
quarters  to  two  Hours: — baste  and  froth  it  in  the 
same  way  as  directed  in  (No.  19.) 

Obs.  —  A  Quarter  of  a  Porkling  is  sometimes 
skinned,  cut,  and  dressed  Lamb-fashion,  and  sent  up 
as  a  substitute  for  it  The  Leg  and  the  Loin  of  Lamb 
should  always  be  roasted  together,  —  the  former  being 
rery  lean  —  the  latter  very  fat,  —  and  the  Gravy  is 
better  preserved. 

Fore  Quarter,  —  (No.  42.) 

Of  ten  pounds,  —  about  two  hours.  \ 

N.B.  It  is  a  pretty  general  custom,  when  you  take 
off  the  Shoulder  from  the  Ribs,  to  squeeze  a  Seville 
orange  over  them,  and  sprinkle  them  with  a  little 
Pepper  and  Salt. 

Obs. — This  may  as  well  be  done  by  the  Cook  before 
it  comes  to  Table.  ' 

i2 
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Leg,—  (No.  43.) 

Of  five  pounds,  —  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a 
half. 

Shoulder,  —  (No.  44.) 

With  a  quick  fire,  an  hour. 
See  Obs.  to  (No.  27.) 

Ribs,  _  (No.  45.) 

About  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter — joint  it 
nicely  —  crack  the  ribs  across,  and  bend  them  up  to 
make  it  easy  to  carve. 

Loin,— (No.  46.) 
An  hour  and  a  quarter. 

Neck,  —  (No.  47.) 
An  hour. 

Breast,--  (No.  48.) 
Three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

PORK.—  (No.  49.) 

The  prime  season  for  Pork,  is  from  Michaelmas  to 
March. 

Take  particular  care  it  be  done  enough:  other 
meats  underdone  are  unpleasant,  but  Pork  is  abso- 
lutely uneatable,  —  the  very  sight  of  it  is  enough  to 
appal  the  keenest  Appetite. 

For  Sauces,  (No.  300),  (No.  304),  and  (No.  342.) 

Obs.  —  Pease  pudding  (No.  555),  is  as  good  an 
accompaniment  to  roasted,  as  it  is  to  boiled  pork ;  and 
most  palates  are  pleased  with  the  Savoury  Powder  set 
down  in  (No.  51),  or  bread  crumbs  mixed  with  Sage 
and  Onion  minced  very  fine,  or  ZEST  (No.  255) 
sprinkled  over  it. 

N.B.  "  The  western  Pigs,  from  Berks,  Oxford,  and 
Bucks,  possess  a  decided  superiority  over  the  eastern, 
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of  Essex, Sussex,  add  Norfolk;  not  to  forget  another 
Qualification  of  the  former,  at  which  some  readers  may 
smile,  —  a  thickness  of  the  skin,  whence  the  Crackling 
of  the  roasted  Pork  is  a  fine  gelatinous  substance, 
which  may  be  easily  masticated,  whilst  the  crackling 
of  the  thin  skinned  breeds,  is  roasted  into  good  block 
Tin,  the  reduction  of  which  would  almost  require 
Teetlrofllrbh."  —  Moubray  on  Poultry,  1816,  p.  242. 
There  »  a  second  Edition  of  this  book,  which  seems  to  - 
be  the  best  work  on  the  subject  we  have  seen. 

A  Lcg,r- (No.  60.) 

-  Qf  eight  pounds,  will  require  about  three  hours:  score 
the  skin  across  in  narrow,  stripes,  (some  score  it  in 
diamonds)  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart ;  • —  staff 
the  knuckle  with  sage  and  onion  minced  fine,  and  a 
little  grated  bread  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  and  the 
yolk  of  an  Egg;  sec  Duck  Stuffing  (No.  61.) 

•  Rub  a  little  sweet  Oil  on  the  .skin  with  a  paste 
brush,  or  a  goose  feather:  this  makes  the  Crackling 
crisper  and  browner  than  basting  it  with  dripping; 
and  it  will  be  a  better  colour  than  all  the  art  of 
Cookery  can  make  it  in  any  other  way.  And  this  is 
the  best  way  of  preventing  die  skin  from  blistering— 
which  is  principally;  occasioned  by  its  being  put  too 
near  the  fire. 

Leg  of  Pork  roasted  without  the  Skin,  commonly  called 
Mock  Goose*.  —  (No.  51.) 

.  Parboil  it,  take  off  the  skin,  and  then  put  it  down 
to  roast;  baste  it  with  butter,  and  make  a  Satfourjt 
"  Powder  of  finely  minced,  or  dried  and  powdered  Sage, 
ground  black  pepper,  salt,  and  some  bread  crumbs, 
rubbed  together  through  a  cullender :  you  may  add  to 

—  i 

•  PriscW*  Haslekurst,  in  her  Housekeeper's  Instructor,  8vo.  Sheffield, 

*8l6,  page  19,  % hres  as  a  receipt "  to  Goosify  a  Shoulder  of  Lamb."    "  Lf 

grand  Cntsinler/'  who  gave  me  the  Receipt  to  drew  Turtle  (No.  250),  inform* 

"•'  !*al  *!  to  LamMfy"  tbejeg  of  a  Porkling  is  a  feyoarile  Metamorfhosislft 

,  *he  French  kitchen,  when  House  Lamb  is  very  dear. 
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tbw  a  little  very  finely  minced  Onion ;  sprinkle  it  with 
this  when  it  is  almost  roasted;  put  half  a  pint  of 
made  gravy  into  the  dish,  and  Goose  stuffing 
(No.  378)  under  the  knuckle  skin,  or  garnish  the  Dish 
with  Balls  of  it  fried  or  boiled. 

ThcGrukin,  —  (No.  52.) 
Of  seven  or  eight  pounds,  may  be  dressed  in  the  same 
manner :  — it  will  take  an  hour  and  a  half  roasting; 

A  Bacon  Sparc-Rib  —  (No,  53.) 

Usually  weighs  about  eight  or  nine  pounds,  and  will 
take  from  two  to  three  hours  to  roast  it  thoroughly,*— < 
not  exactly  according  to  its  weight, — but  the  thickness 
of  the  meat  upon  it,  which  varies  very  much :  —  lay 
the  thick  end  nearest  to  the  Fire. 

A  proper  bald  Spare-Rib  of  eight  pounds  weight, 
(so  called  because  almost  all  the  Meat  is  pared  off,) 
with  a  steady  fire,  will  be  done  in  an  hour  and  a 
quarter :  —  there  is  so  little  meat  on  a  bald  Spare-Mib^ 
that  if  you  have  a  large  fierce  fire,  it  will  be  burnt 
before  it  is  warm  through ;  joint  it  nicely,  and  crank 
the  Ribs  across  as  you  do  Ribs  of  Lamb* 

When  you  put  it  down  to  roast,  dust  on  some  flour, 
and  baste  it  with  a  little  butter;  dry  a  dozen  Sage 
leaves,  and  rub  them  through  a  hair  sieve,  and  pot 
them  into  the  top  of  a  pepper  box,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  meat  is  done,  baste  it. 
with  butter,  dust  the  pulverized  Sage,  or  the  savoury 
powder  in  (No.  51),  or  sprinkle  with  Duck  Stuffing, 
(No.  61.) 

Ob$.  —  Make  it »  general  rule,  never  to  pour  gravy 
over  any  thing  that  is  roasted;  by  so  doing,  the 
dredging,  &c.  is  washed  off,  and  it  eats  insipid. 

Some  people  carve  a  Spare-rib  by  cutting  out  in 
slices  the  thick  part  at  the  bottom  of  the  bones :  when 
this  meat  is  cut  away,  the  bones  may  be  easily  sepa<* 
rated,  and  are  esteemed  very  sweet  picking* 
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Apple  smee  (No.  304),  Mashed  Potatoes  (No.  106> 
and  good  Mustard  (No.  370),  are  indispensable* 

Loin,  —  (No.  54.) 

Of  five  pounds,  must  be  kept  at  a  good  distance 
from  the  fire  on  account  of  the  Crackling,  and  will 
take  about  two  hours  —  if  very  fat,  half  .an  hour  longer. 

Stuff  it  with  Duck  Stuffing  (No.  378.)  Score  the 
skin  in  stripes,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart,  and 
rub  it  with  Salad  Oil,  as  directed  in  (No.  50.)  Ton 
may  sprinkle  over  it,  some  of  the  Savoury  powder 
recommended  for  the  Mock  Goose,  (No.  51.) 

A  Chine,  —  (No.  55.) 
^  If  parted  down  the  back-bone,  so  as  to  have  but  one 
side',  —  a  good  fire  will  roast  it  in  two  hours;  if  not 
parted,  three  hours. 

N.B.  Chines  are  generally  salted  and  boiled. 

A  Sucking  Pig*  —  (No.  56.) 

Is  in  prime  order  for  the  spit,  when  about  three 
weeks  old. 

ft  loses  part  of  its  goodness  every  hour  after  it  is 
kiSed;—  if  snot  quite  fresh,  no  art  can  make  the 
CrachUng  crisp. 

To  be  in  perfection,  it  should  be  kitted  in  the  morning, 
to  be  eaten  at  dinner; — it  requires  very  careful  roasting. 
—  A  sucking  Pig,  like  a  young  Child,  must  not  be  left 
fbr  an  instant. 

The  ends,  must  have  much  more  fire  than  the 
middle ;  —  for  this  purpose,  is  contrived  an  •  Iron  to 
hang  before  the  middle  part,  called  a  Pig  iron.  If  yon 
have  not  this,  use  a  common  flat  Iron,  or  keep  the  fire 
fiercest,  at  the  two  ends. 

For  the  Stuffikg,  take  of  the  crumb  of  a  stale  loaf 
about  five  ounces;  rub  it  through  a  cullender;  mince 


.  •M«d*.  Grimod  designates  thU  "  Animal  mo4estetennemi  du fast e,  t$ 
1$  MM  de*  Animaux  immondeu** 
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fine  a  handful  of  sage,  (s.  e.~  about  two  ounces,)  and  a 
large  onion,  (about  an  ounce  and  a  half*);  mix  these 
together  with  an  egg,  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  a  bit 
of  butter  as  big  as  an  egg;  fill  the  belly  of  the  pig 
with  this,  and  sew  it  up;  lay  it  to  the  fire,  and  baste 
it  with  Salad  Oil  till  it  is  quite  done; —do  not  leave  it 
a  moment ;  it  requires  the  most  vigilant  attendance. 

Roast  it  at  a  clear  brisk  fire,  at  some  distance.  To 
gain  the  praise  of  Epicurean  Pig-Eaters,  the  Crack- 
ling must  be  nicely  crisped  and  delicately  lightly 
browned,  without  being  either  blistered  or  burnt. 

A  small  three-weeks  old  Pig  will  be  enough t  in 
about  an  hour  and  a  half.  . 

Before  you  take  it  from  the  Fire,  cut  off  the  head, 
and  part  that  and  the  body  down  the  middle ;  chop 
the  Brains  very  fine  with  some  boiled  Sage  leaves, 
and  mix  them  with  good  Veal  gravy,  made  as  directed 
in  (No.  192),  or  Beef  Gravy,  (No.  329),  or  what  runs 
from  the  Pig  when  you  cut  its  head  off.  Send  up  a 
tureenful  of  Gravy,  ^No.  329), .besides. — Currant  Sauce 
is  still  a  favourite  with  some  of  the  Old  School. 
.-  Lay  your  Pig  back  to  back  in  the  dish,  with  one  half 
$f  the  head  on  each  side,  and  the  Ears,  one  at  each 
end,  which  you  must  take  care  to  make  nice  and  crisp, 
or  you  will  get  scolded,  as  the  good  man  was,  who 
bought  his  wife  a  pig  with  only  one  ear. 
;  When  you  cut  off  the  Pettitoes,  leave  the  skin  long 
round  the  ends  of  the  legs.  When  you  first  lay  the 
Pig  before  the  fire,  rub  it  all  over  with  Fresh  Butter  or 
Salad  Oil,  ten  minutes  after,  and  the  skin  cooks  dry- 
dredge  it  well  with  flour  all  over  —  let  it  remain  on  an 
hour — then  rub  it  off  with  a  soft  cloth. 

•  •  Some  delicately  sensitive  Palates  desire  the  Cook  to  pmrtoH  the  Sage 
and  Onions,  (before  they  are  cat,)  to  soften  and  take  off  the  rawness  of  their 
flavour ;  the  older  and  drier  the  Onion,  the  stronger  will  be  its  flavour ;  *ad 
the  learned  Eyylyn  orders  these  to  be  edulcorated,^  gentle  maceration. 

♦  An  ancient  culinary  Sage  says  — »  "  When  yon  see  a  Pig's  Eye*  drop  oat-— 
yon  may  be  satisfied— he  has  had  enough  of  the  Fire  !*'  This  is  no  cri- 
terion that  the  body  of  the  Pig  is  done  enough— but  arises  merely  from 
the  briskness  of  the  Fire  before  the  head  of  it. 


-^*u*  >i   nmM^mppam^c^B 
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"N.B.  A  Pig  is  a  very  troublesome  subject  to  Rotstji 
—  most  persons  have  then  Sataf  ;  send  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  butter,  and  beg  the  baker  to  baste  it  well. 

Turkey,  Turkey  Poults,  and  other  Poultry, 
(No.  57.) 

A  Fowl,  and  a  Turkey,  require  the  same  manage- 
ment at  the  fire,  only  the  latter  will  take  longer  time.  . 

Many  a  Christmas  dinuer  has  beea  spoiled,  by  the 
Turkey  having  been  hung  up  in  a  cold  larder,  be- 
coming thoroughly  frozen ;  — Jack  Frost  has  ruined  the 
reputation  t>f  many  a  Turkey -Roaster :  —  therefore,  in 
very  cold  Weather,  remember  the  Note  in  the  5th  page 
of  the  2d  chapter  of  the  Rudiments  of  Cookery. 

Let  them  be  carefully  picked,  &c.  and  break  the 
breastbone  (to  make  them  look  plump),  twist  up  a 
sheet  of  clean  writing  paper,  light  it,  and  thoroughly 
singe  the  Turkey  all  over,  turning  it  about  over  the 
flame.  - 

,  Turkeys,  Fowls,  and  Capons,  have  a  much  better 
appearance,  if,  instead  of  trussing  them  with  the  Legs 
close  together,  and  the  feet  cut  off,  the  Legs  are 
extended  on  each  side  of  the  bird,  and  the  toes  only 
cut  off,  with  a  skewer  through  each  foot,  to  keep  them 
at  a  proper,  distance. 

Be;  careful,  when  you  draw  it,  to  preserve  the  Liver, 
and  not  to  break  the  Gall-bag, — as  no  washing  will 
take  off  the  bitter  taste  it  gives,  where  it  once  touches. 

Prepare  a  nkfe  clear  brisk  fire  for  it. 

Make  Stuffing  according  to  (No.  374,  or  376),  — 
stuff  it  under  the  breast,  where  the  craw  was  taken 
out,  and  make  some  into  Balls  —  and  boil  or  fry  them, 
and  lay  them  round  the  dish;  —  they  are  handy  to 
help,  and  you  can  then  reserve  some  of  the  inside 
stuffing  to  eat  with  the  cold  Turkey  —  or  to  enrich  a 
Hash,  (No.  533.) 

/  Score  the  Gizzard —  dip  it  into  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg 
or  melted  butter —  and  sprinkle  it  with  salt  and  a  few 
i5    : 
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grain*  of  Cayenne  —  put  it  under  one  Pinion,  and  the 
Liver  under  the  other,  — -  cover  the  Liver  with  buttered 
Paper,  to  prevent  it  from  getting  hardened  or  burnt,    7 

When  you  first  put  a  Turkey  down  to  toast,  dredge 
_  it  with  Flour,  then  put   about  an   ounce  of  Butter 
into  a  basting  ladle,  and  as  it  melts  baste  the  bird 
therewith. 

Keep  it  at  a  distance  from  the  fire  for  the  first  half 
hour,  that  it  may  warm  gradually,  then  put  it  nearer, 
and  when  it  is  plumped  up,  and  the  steam  draws  in 
toward  the  fire,  it  is  nearly  enough,  then  dredge  it 
lightly  with  flour,  and  put  a  bit  of  butter  into  your 
basting  ladle,  and  as  it  melts,  baste  the  turkey  with  it; 
this  will  raise  a  finer  Froth  than  can  be  produced  by 
using  the  fat  out  of  the  pan. 

-Avery  large  Turkey ,  will  require  about  three  hours; 
to  roast  it  thoroughly;  a  middling  sized  one,  of  eight 
or  ten  pounds  (which  is  far  nicer  eating  than  the  very 
large  one),  about  two  hours ;  a  Small  one  may  be  done 
in  an  hour  and  a  half.  Turkey  Poults  are  of  various 
sizes,  and  will  take  about  an  hour  and  a  half — they 
should  be  trussed  with  their  legs  twisted  under  like  a 
Duck,  and  the  head  under  the  wing  like  a  Pheasant. 

Fried  Pork  Sausages  (No.  87)  are  a  very  savoury, 
and  favourite  accompaniment  to  either  roasted,  or 
boiled  Poultry.  A  Turkey,  thus  garnished,  is  called 
u  fl»  Alderman  »n  Chains. 

Sausage  meat  is  sometimes  used  as  stuffing,  instead 
of  the  ordinary  Forcemeat  (No.  376),  &c. 

Mem.  If  you  wish  a  Turkey,  especially  a  very  large 
one,  to  be  tender ',  never  dress  it  till  at  least  four  or  five 
days  (in  cold  weather,  eight  or  ten)  after  it  has  been 
killed.  "  No  man  who  understands  good  living,  will 
say  on  such  a  day  I  will  eat  that  Turkey — but  will 
hang  it  up  by  four  of  the  large  tail  feathers,  and  when, 
on  paying  his  morning  visit  to  the  Larder,  he  finds  it 
lying  upon  a  cloth,  prepared  to  receive  it  when  it  falls, 
that  day  let  it  be  cooked." 
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He*.  Turkeys,  are,  preferable  la  Cocks  for  whiteness 
and  tenderness,  and  the  small  fleshy  ones  with  black, 
tegs,  are  most  esteemed* 

Send  up  with  them,  Oyster  (No.  278),  Egg  (No. 
267),  Bread  (No.  221),  and  plenty  of  Gravy  Sauce, 
(No.  329.)    To  hash  Turkey,  (No.  533.) 

Mem.  Some  Epicures  are  very  fond  of  the  Gizzard 
gad  Rump  peppered  and  salted,  and  broiled  —  see 
(No.  538),  "  how  to  dress  a  Devil  with  veritable  Sauce 
dtFxferir 

Capons  or  Fowls  — (No.  58.) 

Must  be  killed  a  couple  of  days  in  moderate,  and 
more  in  cold  weather,  before  they  are  dressed,  or  they 
will  eat  tough  :  —  a  good  criterion  of  the  ripeness  of 
Poultry  for  the  spit,  is  the  ease  with  which  you  can 
then  pull  out  the  feathers— and  when  a  Fowl  is  plucked, 
leave  a  few  to  help  you  to  ascertain  this. 

They  are  managed  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  and 
sent  up  with  the  same  sauces  as  a  Turkey,  only  they 
require  proportion  ably  less  time  at  the  fire : — 

A  full-grown  Five-toed  Fowl,  about  an  hour 
and  a  quarter ; 

A  moderate  sized  one,  an  hour;  —  and 

A  Chicken  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes. 

Here  also,  Pork  Sausages  fried  (No.  87),  are  in  general 
a  favourite  accompaniment,  or  Turkey  Stuffing;  see 
Forcemeats,  (Nos.  374,  5,  6,  and  7) ;  put  in  plenty  of 
it,  so  as  to  plump  out  the  fowl,  which  must  be  tied 
closely  (both  at  the  neck  and  rump),  to  keep  in  the 
stuffing. 

Some  cooks  put  the  Liver  of  the  Fowl  into  this  force- 
meat, and  others  rub  it  up  with  flour  and  butter,  to 
thicken,  and  give  flavour  to  the  Gravy ;  see  (No.  287.) 

When  the  ford  is  stuffed  and  trussed,  score  the 
Gizzard  uicely  —  dip  it  into  melted  butter] —  let  it  drain, 
and  then  season  it  with  Cayenne  and  Salt — put  it 
under  one  pinion,  and  the  Liver  under  the  other — to 
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5'revent  it  getting  hardened  or  scorched,  cover  it  with 
OttWe  paper  buttered. 

.Take  care  that  your  Roasted  poultry  be  vre\\  browned  r 
it  is  as  indispensable,  that  roasted  poultry  should  have 
a  rich  Brown  complexion*  as  boiled  poultry  should  have 
a  delicate  White  one. 

Obs.  "  The  Art  of  fattening  Poultry  for  the  London 
Market,  is  a  considerable  branch  of  rural  Economy  in 
some  convenient  situations — and  consists  in  supplying 
them  with  plenty  of  healthy  food,  and  confining  tbenw- 
and  Ducks  and  Geese  must  be  prevented  from  going 
into  water,  which  prevents  them  from  becoming  fat — 
and  they  also  thereby  acquire  a  rancid  fishy  taste. — 
They  are  put  into  a  dark  place,  and  crammed  with  a 
paste  made  of  Barley  Meal,  mutton  suet,  and  some 
treacle  or  coarse  Sugar  mixed  with  milk,  and  are  found 
to  be  completely  ripe  in  a  fortnight.  If  kept  longer, 
the  fever  that  is  induced  by  this  continued  state  of 
repletion,  renders  them  red  and  unsaleable,  and  fre- 
quently kills  them." — But  Exercise  is  as  indispensable 
to  health  of  Poultry  —  as  other  creatures,  —  without 
it,  the  Fat  will  be  all  accumulated  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, instead  of  being  dispersed  through  its  system. — 
See  Moubray,  on  Breeding  and  Fattening  Domestic 
Poultry,  12mo.  1819. 

Fowls  which  are  fattened  artificially,  are  by  some 
Epicures  preferred  to  those  called  Barn-Door  Fowls — 
whom  we  have  heard  say,  that  they  should  as  soon  think 
of  ordering  a  Barn-Door  for  Dinner  —  as  a  Barn^Door 
Fowl. 

The  Age  of  Poultry,  makes  all  the  difference:  — 
nothing  is  tenderer  than  a  young  Chicken,— few  things 
are  tougher  than  an  old  Cock  or  Hen,  which  is  only  fit 
to  make  Broth.  The  meridian  of  perfection  of  Poultry;, 
is  just  before  they  have  come  to  their  full  growth— 
before  they  have  begun  to  harden. 

For  Sauces  (No.  305),  or  Liver  and  Parsley,  (No. 
287),  and  those  ordered  in  the  last  receipt.  To  hash 
it,  (No.  533.) 
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Goose  —  (No.  59.) 

When  a  Goose  is  well  picked,  singed,  and  cleaned, 
make  tbe  Stuffing  with  about  two  ounces  of  Onion*, 
and  half  as  much  Green  Sage,  chop  them  very  fine, 
adding  four  ounces,  t.  e.  about  a  large  breakfast-cup- 
Ail  of  stale  Bread  crumbs,  and  a  very  little  Pepper 
and  Salt,  (to  this  some  Cooks  add  half  the  Li?erf, 
parboiling  it  first,)  the  yolk  of  an  egg  or  'two,  and 
incorporating  the  whole  well  together,  stuff  the  Goose ; 
do  not  quite  fill  it,  but  leave  a  little  room  for  the 
stuffing  to  swell.  Spit  it,  tie  it  on  the  spit  at  both 
ends,  to  prevent  its  swinging  round,  and  to  keep  the 
stuffing  from  coming  out.  From  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  two  hours  will    roast  a    fine  full-grown  Goose* 

*  If  yon  think  the  flavour  of  raw  Onions  too  strong,  cot  them  in  slices,  and 
lay  them  in  cold  water  for  a  couple  of  hoars,  or  add  as  ranch  Apple  or  Potato* 
as  yon  bave  of  onion. 

t  Although  the  whole  is  rather,  too  luscious  for  the  lingual  nerves  of  the 
good  folks  of  Great  Britain,  the  Livers  of  Poultry  are  considered  a  very 
Jiigh  relish  by  our  Continental  neighbours ;  and  the  following  directions  how 
to  procure  them  in  perfection,  we  copy  from  the  Recipe  of  "  un  Vieil 
Amateur  de  Bonne  CMre. 

"  The  liver  of  a  Duck,  or  a  Goose,  who  has  submitted  to  the  rules  and 
orders  that  men  of  taste  have  invented  for  the  amusement  of  hb  sebaceous 
glands,  is  a  superlative  exquisite  to  the  palate  of  a  Parisian  Epicure  — bat, 
alas !  the  poor  goose,  to  produce  wis  darling  dainty,  mast  endure  sad  torments. 
He  mast  be  crammed  with  meat,  deprived  of  drink,  and  kept  constantly 
before  a  hot  Are  —  a  miserable  martyrdom  indeed  —  and  would  be  truly 
intolerable,  if  his  reflexions,  on  the  consequences  of  his  sufferings,  did  not 
afford  him  some  consolation  —  but  the  glorious  prospect  of  the  delightful 
growth  of  his  liver,  gives  him  courage  and  support;  and  when  he  thinks, how 
speedily  it  will  become  almost  as  big  as  his  Body— how  high  it  will  rank  on 
the  list  of  double  relishes— and  with  what  ecstaeies  it  will  be  eaten  by  the 
fanciers  "  de$  Foies  gras,n  he  submits  to  bis  destiny  without  a  sigh.  —  The 
famous  Strasbourg  Pye$  are  made  with  Livers  thus  prepared,  and  sell  for 
an  enormous  price." 

However  incredible  this  ordonnance  for  the  obetUafion  of  a  Goose's  Liver 
may  appear  at  first  sight— will  it  not  seem  equally  so  to  after  ages,  that  in 
this  enlightened  country,  in  1821,  we  encouraged  a  Folly  as  much  greater— 
as  its  operation  was  more  universal?— Will  it  be  believed,  that  it  was  then 
considered  the  acmi  of  perfection  in  Beef  and  Mutton,  that  it  should  be  so 
over-fattened,  that  a  poor  man,  to  obtain  one  pound  of  Meat  that  he  conld 
eat,— must  purchase  another  which  he  conld  not,  unless  converted  lata  a 
Suet  Pudding— moreover,  that  the  highest  Premiums  were  annually  awarded 
to  those  who  produced  Sheep  and  Oxen  in  the  most  extreme  stale  of 
morbid  Obuitf  III 

« —  expensive  plans 

Foe  deluging- of  Dripping  pans." 
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Send  up  Gravy,  and  Apple  sauce  with  it,  see 
(Nos,  300,  304,  329,  and  341.)  To  hash  it,  see 
(No.  530.) 

For  another  Staffing  for  Geese,  see  (No.  378.) 

Obs.  "  Goote~fteding  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis 
is  so  large  a  concern,  that  one  person  annually  feeds 
for  market  upwards  of  5000."  "  A  Goose  on  a  farm 
in  Scotland  two  years  since,  of  the  clearly  ascertained 
age  of  89  years,  healthy  and  vigorous,  was  killed  by  a 
Sow  while  sitting  over  her  Eggs ;  it  was  supposed  she 
might  have  lived  many  years,  and  her  fecundity  ap* 
peared  to  be  permanent.  Other  Geese  have  been 
^proved  to  reach  the  age  of  70  years." — Mocbray  on 
Poultry,  p.  40. 

It  appears  in  Dr.  Stark's  Experiments  on  Diet, 
p.  110,  that  "when  he  fed  upon  Roasted  Goose -^ 
he  was  more  vigorous  both  in  Body  and  Mind,  than 
with  any  other  diet." 

The  Goose  at  Michaelmas,  is  as  famous,  in  the  mouths 
of  the  million,  as  the  Minced  Pie  at  Christmas  ;  but, 
for  those  who  eat  with  delicacy,  it  is  by  that  time  too 
full  grown.  The  true  period,  .when  the  Goose  is  in  its 
highest  perfection,  is  when  it  has  just  acquired  its  full 
growth,  and  not  begun  to  harden.     If  the  Midsummer 

foose  is  insipid,  the  Michaelmas  goose  is  rank ;  the 
ne  time,  is  between  both;  from  the  first  week  in 
July,  to  the  second  in  September.  See  Mock  Goose, 
(No.  51.) 

Green  Goose.  — -  (No.  60.) 
Geese  are  called  Green,  till  they  are    about  four 
months  old. 

The  only  difference  between  roasting  these,  and  a 
full  grown  Goose,  consists  in  seasoning  it  with  pepper 
and  salt  instead  of  sage  and  onion,  and  roasting  it  for 
forty  or  fifty  minutes  only. 

Obs.  This  is  one  of  the  least  desirable  of  those 
insipid  premature  productions  —  which  are  esteemed 
dainties. 
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Duck.—  (No.  61.) 

Blind  your  duck  is  well  cleaned,  and  wiped  out  with, 
a  clean  cloth;  for  the  Stuffing  take  an  ounce  of 
Onion,  and  half  an  ounce  of  green  Sage,  chop  them 
very  fine,  and  mix  them  with  two  ounces,  i.  e.  about  a 
breakfast-cupful  of  Bread  crumbs,  a  very  little  black 
pepper  and  salt,  (some  obtuse  palates  will  require, 
warming  with  a  little  Cayenne,  No.  404),  and  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  to  bind  it ;  mix  these  thoroughly  together, 
and  put  into  the  Duck.  For  another  Stuffing,  see 
(No.  378.)  From  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
will  be  enough  to  roast  it,  according  to  the  size :  con* 
trine  to  have  the  Feet  delkaUly  crisp,  as  some  people  are  . 
very  fond  of  them :  —  to  do  this  nicely,  you  must  have 
a  sharp  fire.  For  Sauce,  Green  Pease  (No.  134), 
Bonne  Bouche  (No.  341),  Gravy  Sauce  (No.  329),  and 
Sage  and  Onion  Sauce  (No.  300.) 
.  To  Hash  or  Stew  Ducks,  see  (No.  530.) 

N.  B.  If  you  think  the  raw  Onion  will  make  too 
strong  an  impression  upon  your  Palate,  parboil  it— 
Read  Obs.  to  (No.  59.) 

•  When  Ducks  begin  to  grow  old,  to  ensure  their 
being  tender  —  in  moderate  weather,  kill  them  a  few 
days  —  before  you  dress  them. 

(No.  62.) 

For  the  following  observations,  I  am  indebted  to 
Major  Hawker's  entertaining  and  informing  work, 
H  Instructions  for  Young  Sportsmen ,"  London,  1816. 

"  Old  Pheasants  may  be  distinguished  by  the  length 
and  sharpness  of  their  spurs,  which  in  the  younger  ones 
are  short  and  blunt. 

"  Old  Partridges  are  known  during  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  by  their  legs  being  of  a  pale  blue,  instead 
of  a  yellowish  brown :.  so  that  when  a  Londoner  re- 
ceives his  brace  of  blue-legged  birds  in  September,  he 
should  immediately  snap  their  legs. and  draw  out  the 
•inews,  by  means  of  pulling  off  the  feet,  instead  of 
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leaving  them  to  torment  him,  like  so  many  strings, 
when  lie  would  be  wishing  to  enjoy  his  repast  This 
remedy  to  make  the  legs  tender,  removes  the  objection 
to  old*  birds,  provided  the  weather  will  admit  Of  their 
being  sufficiently  kept;  and  indeed  they  are  then  often 
preferable,  from  having  a  higher  flavour. 

"  If  Birds  are  over-kept,  their  legs  will  be  dry,  their 
eyes  much  sunk,  and  the  vent  will  become  soft,  and 
somewhat  discoloured.  The  first  place  to  ascertain  if 
they  are  beginning  to  be  high,  is  the  inside  of  their 
bills,  where  it  is  not  amiss  to  put  some  hether  straw, 
or  spice,  if  you  want  to  keep  them  for  any  length  of 
time.  Birds  that  have  fallen  into  the  water,  or  have 
not  had  time  to  get  cold,  should  not  be  packed  like' 
others,  but  sent  openly,  and  dressed  as  soon  as 
possible/' 

Sportsmen  are  often  heartily  abused  by  their  ac- 
quaintance, (I  cannot  yet  bring  myself  to  hackney  the 
word  friends  quite  so  fluently  as  I  ought  to  do),  for 
sending  them  '  tough  and  good-for-nothing  game,' 
while  probably  the  blame  should,  in  many  instances, 
rest  with  themselves,  or  their  pudding-headed  cook, 
who,  may  be,  dresses  an  old  pheasant  or  hare  the  very 
day  after  it  was  killed  I  or  perhaps,  while  engrossed 
in  a  story  or  argument,  leaves  it  to  roast  away,  till 
there  remains  neither  juice  nor  flavour.  All  game 
should  be  kept  till  properly  tender.  The  following  sauce 
for  wild  fowl  has  been  preferred  to  about  fifty  others  *f 
and,  at  one  time,  was  not  to  be  got  without  the  fee  of 
a  guinea : — 

Recipe  for  Sauce  to  Wild  Fowls. 

Port  Wine,  or  Claret J  glass. 

Saaee  a  la  Rnsse*, (the  older  the  better),  ....  1  tablespoonlttl. 

Catsup 1  ditto. 

Lemon  Juice  ..... .................  1  ditto, 

.    .     Lemon  Peel •  1  slice. 

Shalot,  (a  large). 1  sliced. 

Cayenne  Pepper,  (the  darkest),  not  that  like  J  A  -—li. 

brick  dnst |*  *r"UB* 

Mace.... ior«  blades. 

•  Sold  by  Aveling  and  Hill,  corner  of  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,— airt 
a  vary  good  sance  it  it. 
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'  To  be  scalded,  strained,  and  added  to  the  mere 
gravy  which  comes  from  the  bird  in  roasting.  To  com- 
plete this,  the  fowl  should  be  cut  up  in  a  silver  dish 
which  has  a  lamp  under  it,  while  the  sauce  is  simmer- 
ing with  it. 

Haunch  of  Venison.— (No.  63.) 

To  preserve  the  Fat,  make  a  paste  of  flour  and 
water,  as  much  as  will  cover  the  haunch,  wipe  it  with  a 
dry  cloth  in  every  part,  rub  a  large  sheet  of  paper  all 
over  with  butter,  and  cover  the  Venison  with  it,  then 
roll  Out  the  paste  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick; 
lay  this  all  over  the  fat  side,  and  cover  it  well,  with 
three  or  four  sheets  of  strong  white  paper,  and  tie  It 
securely  on  with  packthread  ;  have  a  strong  close  fire, 
and  baste  your  venison  as  soon  as  you  lay  it  down  to 
roast,  (to  prevent  the  paper  and  string  from  burning) ; 
it  must  be  well  basted  all  the  time. 

A  Buck  Haunch  generally  weighs  from  20  to  25 
pounds,  will  take  about  four  hours  and  a  half  roasting, 
m  warm,  and  longer  in  Cold  weather, — a  Haunch  of  from 
12  to  18  pounds  will  be  done  in  about  three  or  three 
and  a  half.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  before  it  is  done, 
the  string  must  be  cut,  and  the  paste  carefully  taken 
off;  now  baste  it  with  butter,  dredge  it  lightly  with 
flour,  and  when  the  froth  rises,  and  it  has  got  a  fine 
light  brown  colour,  garnish  the  knuckle-bone,  with  a 
raffle  of  cut  writing  paper,  and  send  it  up,  with  good 
strong(but  unseasoned)  Gravy  (No.  347),  in  one  boat,  and 
Currant-Jelly  Sauce  in  the  other,  or  Currant-Jelly  ia  a 
side  plate  (not  melted) :  see,  for  Sauces,  (Nos.  344, 
5,  6,  aud  7.)  Mem.  "  The  Alderman's  Walk9  is  the 
favourite  part. 

Ob$.  Buck  Venison  is  in  greatest  perfection  from 
Midsummer  to  Michaelmas ;  and  Doe,  from  November 
to  January. 

Neck  and  Shoulder  of  VenUon-^ 0.64.) 

Are  to  be  managed  in  the  same  way  as  the  haunch-; 
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only  they  do  not  require  the  coat  or  paste,  and  will  not 
require  so  much  time. 

The  best  way  to  spit  a  neck,  is  to  put  three  skewers 
through,  and  put  the  spit  between  the  skewers  and  the 
bones. 

A  Fawn,^- (No.  65.) 

Like  a  sucking  Pig,  should  be  dressed,  almost  as 
soon  as  killed.  When  very  young,  is  trussed,  stuffed, 
and  spitted  the  same  way  as  a  Hare.  But  they  are 
better  eating  when  of  the  size  of  a  House  Lamb ;,  and 
are  then  roasted  in  quarters ;  the  hind  quarter  is  most 
esteemed. 

They  must  be  put  down  to  a  very  quick  fire,,  and 
either  basted  all  the  time  they  are  roasting,  or  be 
covered  with  sheets  of  fat  bacon :  when  done,  baste  it 
with  butter,  and  dredge  it  with  a  little  salt  and  floury 
till  you  make  a  nice  froth  on  it. 

N.  B.  We  advise  oa*  fcieadg.to  half  roast  a  Fawn  as 
soon  as  they  receive  it  —  and  then  make  a  Hash  of  it 
like  (No.  528.) 

Send  up  Venison  sauce  with  it.  See  the  preceding 
Reoeipt,<ur(No.  344),  &c. 

A  Kid.— (No.  65 \) 

A  young  sucking  Kid  is  very  good  eating;  to  have  it 
in  prime  condition,  the  Dam  should  be  kept  up,  and 
well  fed,  &e. 

Roast  it  like  a  Fawn  ot  Hare. 

Hare.  —  (No.  66.) 

•*  Inter  quadruples  gloria  prima  lepu*."— Mawia  t. 

The  first  points  of  consideration  are,  How  old  is  the 
Hare?  arid  how  long  has  it  been  killed?  When 
young,  it  is  easy  of  digestion,  and  very  nourishing X — : 
when  old,  the  contrary  in  every  respect. 

To  ascertain  the  age,  examine  the  first  joint  of 
the  fore  foot;  you  will  find :  a  small  knob,  if  it  is  a 
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Leveret,  which  disappears  as  it  grows  older;  then 
examine  the  ears ;  if  they  tear  easily,  it  will  eat  tender ; 
if  they  are  tough,  so  will  be  the  Hare,  which  we 
advise  you  to  make  into  Soup,  (No.  241),  or  stew  ;  or 
juo  it,  see  (No.  523.) 

When  newly  killed,  the  body  it  stiff;  as  it  grows 
stisle,  it  becomes  limp. 

As  soon  as  you  receive  a  Hare,  take  oat  the  Liver,, 
parboil  it,  and  keep  it  for  the  stuffing;  some  are  very 
fond  of  it :  —  do  not  use  it,  if  it  be  not  quite  fresh  and 
good.  Some  mince  it,  and  send  it  up  as  a  garnish  in 
little  hillocks  round  the  dish.  Wipe  the  hare  qaite 
dry,  rub  the  inside  with  pepper,  and  hang  it  tip  in  *f 
dry  cool  place.  * 

Paunch*  and  skin*  your  Hare,  wash  it,  and  lay  it  in  a 
large  pan  of  cold  water  f<mr  or  five  hoars,  c&anging 
the  water  two  or  three  times;  l%y  it  in  fc  dean  efoth, 
and  dry  it  well;  then  truss  it. 

To  make  the  Stuffing,  see  (No.  379):  do  not 
make  it  too  thin;  it  should  be  of . cohesive  consistence; 
if  it  is  not  sufficiently  stiff,  it  is  good  for  nothing:  pel 
this  into  the  belly,  sew  it  up  tight,  cut  the  neck  elm  to* 
let  the  blood  out,  or  it  will  never  appear  to  be  done 
enough,  spit  it,  and  baste  it  with  drippings  f,  (or  the 
juices  of  the  Back  will  be  dried  up  before  the  upper 
joints  of  the  Legs  are  half  done,)  till  you  think  it: 
is  nearly  done,  which  a  middling  sized  Hare  will  be  in 
about  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  When  it  is  almost 
roasted  enough,  put  a  little  bit  of  butter  into  your 
basting-ladle,  and  baste  it  with  this,  and  flour  it,  and. 
froth  it  nicely.  ' 

Serve  it  with  good  Gravy,  (No.  329),  or  (No.  347)* 

-■«    '-*■        ■  ...     i   .       .    ,  ■        .,       i    .      . ....  — -^« t  ■»        ■      |.i  I      »    » M,i   «"     "'P     ' 

*  This,  in  culinary  technicals,  is  called  casing  it— upon  the  same  principle 
— that  "  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping,'*  are  termed  *o**nati*rals+ 

t  Mrs.  Charlotte  Mason,  in  her  "  Complete  System  of  Cpokery"  page 
203,  says  she  has  "  tried  all  the  different  things  recommended  to  baste  a  bare 
with*  and  never,  found  any  thing  so  good  as  owl  tor/'  Vthea  oj-der  p»UA,'< 
Dripping  we  believe  is  belter  than  any  thing. 

Instead  of  washing,  a  "  grand  Cuisinier"  says,  it  is  mnch  better  to  wipe. 
the  Hare  with  a  thin  and  dry  cloth,  as  so  mnch  washing,  or  indeed  washing 
at  all,  takes  away  the  flavour  to  much  admired  in  Hare*. 
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and  Currant-jelly.  For  another  Stuffing,  see  re-* 
ceipt  (No.  379.)  Some  Cooks  cut  off  the  head  and 
divide  it,  and  lay  one  half  on  each  side  the  Hare. 
"•  Cold  roast  Hart  will  make  excellent  Soup,  (No.  241), 
chopped  to  pieces,  and  stewed  in  three  quarts  of  water 
for  a  couple  of  hours :  the  Stuffing  will  be  a  very  agree- 
able substitute  for  Sweet  herbs  and  seasoning*  •  See 
receipt  for  Hare  Soup  (No.  241),  Hashed  Hare 
(No.  529),  and  Mock  Hare,  next  Receipt 

Mock  Hare.  —  (No.  66\) 

Cut  out  the  Fillet  (».  e.  the  inside  lean)  of  a  Sirloin  of 
Beef;  leaving  the  Fat,  to  roast  with  the  joint.  Prepare 
some  nice  stuffing,  as  directed  for  a  hare,  in  (No.  66, 
or  379);  put  this  on  the  beef,  and  roll  it  up  with  tape, 
put  a  skewer  through  it,  and  tie  that  on  a  spit. 
•  06*.  — If  the  Beef  is  of  prime  quality,  —  has  been 
kept  till  thoroughly  tender,— and  you  serve  with  it  the 
accompaniments  that  usually  attend  roast  hare,  (No. 
329—344,  &c.)  the  most  fastidious  palate  will  have 
no  reason  to  regret  that  the  Game  Season  is  over.  To 
make  this  into  Ham  Soup,  see  (No.  .241.) 

Rabbit.— (No.  67.) 

If  your  fire  is  clear  and  sharp,  thirty  minutes  will 
roast  a  young,  and  forty  a  full  grown  tyabbit. 

When  you  lay  it  down,  baste  it  -with  butter,  and 
dredge  it  lightly  and  carefully  with  flour,  that  you  may 
have  it  frothy,  and  of  a  fine  light  brown.  While  the 
rabbit  is  roasting,  boil  its  Liver*  with  some  Parsley; 
when  tender,  chop  them  together,  and  put  half  the 
mixture  into'  some  melted  butter,  reserving  the  other 
half  for  Garnish,  divided  into  little  hillocks.  Cut  off 
the  head,  and  lay  half  on  each  side  of  the  dish. 

Ob*. — A  large,  well  grown,  (but  young)  warren* 
rabbit,  kept  some  time  after  it  has  been  killed,  and 

•  14  w  SMce,  No.  287  aud  £88. 
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roasted  with  a  stuffing  in  its  belly,  eats  very  like  a 
Hare*  to  the  nature  of  which  it  approaches; — it  is 
nice  nourishing  food  when  young,  but  hard  and 
unwholesome  when  old.  For  Sauces,  (Nos.  298,  287, 
and  329.) 

Pheasant —(No.  68.) 

Requires  a  Smart  6re,  but  not  a  fierce  one.  Thirty 
minutes  will  roast  a  young  bird ;  and  forty  or  fifty  a 
full,  grown  Pheasant.  Pick  and  draw  it,  cut  a  slit  in 
the,  back  of  the  neck,  and  take  out  the  craw,  but  don't 
cut  the  head  off;  wipe  the  inside  of  the  bird  with  a 
clean  cloth,  twist  the  legs  close  to  the  body,  leave  the 
feet  on,  but  cut  the  toes  off,  don't  turn  the  head  under 
the  wing,  but  truss  it  like  a  fowl, — it  is  much  easier  to 
carve:  baste  it,  butter  and  froth  it,  and  prepare  sauce 
for  it,  (Nos.  321  and  329):  see  the  instructions  in  re- 
ceipts to  roast  fowls  and  turkeys,  (No.  51  and  58.) 

Obs.  —  We  believe  that  the  rarity  of  this  bird  is  its 
best  recommendation;  and  the  character  given  it  by  an 
ingenious  French  author,  is  just  as  good  as  it  deserves. 
"  Its  flesh  is  naturally  tough,  and  owes  all  its  tender- 
ness and  succulence  to  the  long  time  it  is  kept,  before 
it  is  cooked  ;*  until  it  is  "  bien  mortifiie,"  it  is  uneatable** 
Therefore,  instead  of"  sus  per  col,"  suspend  it  by  one  of 
the  long  tail-feathers,  and  the  Pheasant's  falling  from 
it,  is  the  criterion  of  its  ripeness  and  readiness  for  the 
spit 

Our  President  of  the  Committee  of  Taste,  (who  is 
indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  improve  the  Health, 

•  *'  They  are  only  lit  to  be  eaten  when  the  Blood  rant  from  the  Bill,  which  is 
commonly  about  6  or  7  days  after  they  have  been  killed ;  otherwise, it  will  have 
00  more  savour  than  a  common  fowl/' — Udt  Cookery,  8vo.  1819*  P»8«  210. 

"  Gastronomers,  who  have  any  sort  of  aversion  to  a  peculiar  taste  in  Game 
properly  kept,  had  better  abstain  from  this  bird,— since  it  is  worse  than  a 
common  fowl,  if  not  waited  for  till  it  acquires  the  fumet  it  ought  to  have. 
Whole  repnblics  of  Maggots  have  often  been  found  rioting  nnder  the  wings  of 
Pheasants;  bat  being  radically  dispersed,  and  the  birds  properly  washed  with 
Vinegar,  every  thing  went  right,  and  every  guest,  uneonsdoos  of  the  culinary 
ablations,  enjoyed  the  excellent  flavour  of  the  Phasian  birds." 

TmbeUa  CUtari*,?.  0S. 
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*s  well  as  promote  the  Enjoyment  of  his  fellow  Students 
in  the  School  of  Good  Living,  and  to  whom  the  Epicure, 
the  Economist,  and  the  Valetudinarian,  are  equally  in* 
debted  for  his  careful  revision  of  this  work,  and  espe- 
cially for  introducing  that  salutary  maxim  into  the 
Kitchen,  —  that  "  the  Salubrious  is  ever  a  superior 
consideration  to  the  Savoury,"  and  indeed,  that  the 
'Rational  Epicure  only  relishes  the  latter,  'when  entirely 
subordinate  to  the  former,)  has  suggested  to  us,  that 
the  detachment  of  the  Feather  cannot  take  place  until 
the  body  of  the  Bird  has  advanced  more  than  one 
degree  beyond  the  state  of  wholesome  kaut-go&t,  and 
become  "  trop  mortifite;"  and  that  to  enjoy  this  Game 
in  perfection,  you  must  have  a  brace  of  birds  killed  the 
same  day ;  these  are  to  be  put  in  suspense,  as  above 
directed,  —  and  when  one  of  them  drops,  —  the  hour  is 
come  that  the  spit  should  be  introduced  to  his  com* 
panion :  — 

"  Ultra*  citrdque  nequit tonsistere  rectum" 

N.B.  Sportsmen  will  find  the  following  rule  of 
very  great  advantage  to  themselves  and  their  Cooks, 
—  to  order  their  gamekeepers  (and  observe  the  same 
themselves)  to  cut  off  a  Claw  of  each  Bird  they  kill, 


denoting  the  day  of  the  week,  thus 


and  the  Cook  should  be  particular  in  keeping  each 
week's  killing  separate.  The  claws  should  not  be  cut 
off  when  the  Bird  is  dressed  for  Table,  as  they  serve  to 
show  the  Company  when  it  was  killed,  and  consequently 
how  long  it  has  been  kept. 

Mock  Pheasant.  —  (No.  69.) 
If  you  have  only  one  pheasant,  and  wish  for  a  com- 
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K anion  for  it,  get  a  fine  young  fowl,  of  as  near  as  nay 
e  the  same  size  as  the  bird  to  be  matched,  and  make 
game  of  it  by  trussing  it  like  the  pheasant,  and  dressing 
it  according  to  the  above  directions.  Few  persons 
will  discover  the  pheasant  from  the  fowl,  especially  if 
the  latter  has  been  kept  four  or  five  days. 

The  peculiar  flavour  of  the  Pheasant  (like  that  of 
other  game)  is  principally  acquired  by  long  keeping. 

Guinea  and  Pea  Fowls  —  (No.  69*.) 
Are  dressed  in  the  same  way  as  Pheasants.  ^ 

Partridges  — (So.  70.) 

Are  cleaned  and  trussed  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
pheasant,  (but  the  ridiculous  custom  of  tucking  the  legs 
into  each  other,  makes  them  very  troublesome  to  carve) ; 
the  breast  is  so  plump,  it  will  require  almost  as  much 
roasting :  send  up  with  them  rice  sauce  (No.  32 1  *),  or 
bread  sauce  (No.  321),  and  good  gravy  (No.  329.) 

•#*  If  you  wish  to  preserve  them  longer  than  you  think 
they  will  keep  good  undressed,  half  roast  them,  they  will 
keep  two  or  three  days  longer,  or  make  a  Pie  of  them. 

Black  Cock  (No.  71),  Moor  Game  (No.  72),  and  Grouse, 
(No.  73,) 

Are  all  to  be  dressed  like  partridges;  the  Black 
Cock  will  take  as  much  time  as  a  pheasant,  and  Moor 
game  and  Grouse,  as  the  partridge.  Send  up  with 
them  Currant-jelly  and  fried  Bread  crumbs  (No.  320.) 

Wild  Ducks.  —  (No.  74.) 

For  roasting  a  Wild  Duck,  you  must  have  a  clear 
brisk  fire,  and  a  hot  spit ;  it  must  be  browned  upon  the 
outside,  without  being  sodden  within.  To  have  it  well 
frothed,  and  full  of  gravy,  is  the  nicety.  Prepare  the 
fire,  by  stirring  and  raking  it  just  before  the  bird  is  laid 
down,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  will  do  it  in  the 
fashionable  way ;  but  if  you  like  it  a  little  more  done, 
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allow  it  a  few  minutes  longer :  if  it  is  too  much,  it  will 
lose  its  flavour. 

For  the  sauce,  see  (No.  338)  and  (No.  62.) 

Widgeons  and  Teal— (No.  75.) 

Are  dressed  exactly  as  the  wild  duck ;  only  that  less 
time  is  requisite  for  a  Widgeon,  and  still  less  for  a  Teah 

Woodcock.  —  (No.  76.) 

Woodcocks  should  not  be  drawn,  as  the  trail  is  by  the 
ftovers'of"  kaut-gofit"  considered  a  "  Bonne  Bouche;" 
truss  their  legs  close  to  the  Body,  and  run  an  Iron  skewer 
through  each  thigh  close  to  the  Body,  and  tie  them 
on  a  small  bird  spit,  put  them  to  roast  at  a  clear  fire ; 
cut  as  many  slices  of  bread  as  you  have  birds,  toast  or 
fry  them  a  delicate  brown,  and  lay  them  in  the  dripping 
pan  under  the  birds,  to  catch  the  Trail*;  baste  them 
with  butter,  and  froth  them  with  flour ;  lay  the  toast 
on  a  hot  dish,  and  the  birds  on  the  toast;  pour  some 
good  beef  gravy  into  the  dish,  and  send  some  up  in  a 
boat,  see  Obs.  to  (No.  329) :  twenty  or  thirty  minutes 
will  roast  them.     Garnish  with  slices  of  lemon. 

Obs. — Some  Epicures  like  this  bird  very  much  under- 
done, and  direct,  that — a  Woodcock  should  be  just 
introduced  to  the  Cook,  for  her  to  show  it  the  Fire, 
and  then  send  it  up  to  Table. 

Snipes  —  (No.  77.) 
Differ  little  from  Woodcocks,  unless  in  size;  they 

♦  "  This  bird  has  so  insinuated  itself  into  the  favour  of  refined  gourmands, 
that  they  pay  it  the  same  honours  as  the  grand  Lama,  making  a  Ragout  of  its   . 
Excrements,   and    devouring   them   with  ecstacy."—  Vide  Almanack  des 
Gourmands,  vol.  i.  page  66. 

That  Exercise  produces  strength  and  firmness  of  fibre,  is  excellently  well 
exemplified  in  the  Woodcock  and  the  Partridge.— The  former  flies  most— 
the  latter  walks—the  wing  of  the  Woodcock  is  always  very  tough.— of  the 
Partridge,  very  tender ;  hence  the  old  doggrel  distich,— 

"  If  the  Partridge  had  but  the  Woodcock's  thigh, 
"  He'd  be  the  best  Bird  that  e'er  doth  fly." 

T*e  Breast  of  all  Birds  it  the  most  juicy  and  notritipus  part. 
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are  to  be  dressed  in  the-  same  way,  but  require  about 
five  minutes  less  time  to  roast  them. 
For  Sauce,  see  (No.  340.) ' 

Pigeon*.— (No.  78.) 
'  When  the  pigeons  are  ready  for  roasting,  if  you 
cure  desired  to  stuff  them,  chop  some  green  parsley 
very  fine,  the  liver,  and  a  bit  of  butter  together, 
with  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  or  with  the  stuffing  or- 
dered for  a  fillet  of  veal  (No.  374),  or  (No.  375),  and 
fill  the  belly  of  each  bird  with  it.  They  will  be  enough 
in  about  twenty  or  thirty  minutes :  send  up  Parsley  ano^ 
butter  (No.  261),  in  the  dish  under  them,  and  some  in 
a  boat,  and  garnish  with  crisp  parsley,  (No.  318), 
or  Fried  Bread  Crumbs,  (No.  320),  or  Bread  Sauce, 
(No.  32 1),  or  Gravy,  (No.  329.) 

Obs.  —  When  Pigeons  are  fresh,  they  have  their  full 
relish ;  but  it  goes  entirely  off  with  a  very  little  keeping ; 
nor  is  it  any  way  so  well  preserved,  as  by  Roasting 
them,  —  when  they  are  put  into  a  Pie,  they  are  gene- 
rally baked  to  rags,  and  taste  more  of  pepper  and  salt 
than  any  thing  else. 

A  little  melted  butter  may  be  put  into  the  dish  with 
them,  and  the  gravy  that  runs  from  them  will  mix  with 
it  into  fine  sauce.  Pigeons  are  in  the  greatest  perfection 
from  Midsummer  to  Michaelmas,  there  is  then  the  most 
plentiful  and  best  food  for  them;  and  their  finest 
growth,  is  just  when  they  are  full  feathered.  When 
they  are  in  the  pen-feathers,  they  are  flabby;  when 
they  are  full  grown,  and  have  flown  some  time,  they 
are  tough.  Game  and  Poultry  are  best  when  they  have  just 
done  growing,  i.  e.  as  soon  as  Nature  has  perfected  her 
work. 

This  was  the  secret  ot  Solomon ,  the  famous  Pigeon- 
feeder  of  Turnham  Green,  who  is  celebrated  by  the  poet 
Gayf  when  he  says, 

"  That  Turnham  Green,  which  dainty  pigeon*  fed. 
Bat  feed*  no  more,  for  8oiomon  it  dead," 


Larks,  and  other  smaS  Birds. — (No.  SO.) 

These  delicate  little  birds  are  in  high  season  in 
November.  When  they  are  picked,  gutted,  and  cleaned, 
truss  them ;  brash  them  with-  die  yelk  of  an  egg,  and 
&*n  noil  them  »  bread  enrol* ;  spit  them  on  a  tark  epit, 
and  tie  that  on  to  *  larger  spit,  ten  or  fifteen  niiiputei 
M  a  quick  fire  will  be  enough;  baste  them  with  fteab 
nutter  while  they  ace  roasting,  and  sprinkle  than  wtih 
bread  crumbs  till  they  are  well  covered  with  them. 

For  the  Sauce,  fry  some  grated  bread  in  clarified 
batter,  aee  (Na.  259),  mi  set  it  to  draw  before  ifae 
fire,  that  it  may  harden:  serve  the  crumbs  under  Ike 
larks  when  you  dish  them,  and  igasnisk  them  with 
dices  of  Lemon. 

Wheat  Ears  —  (No.  81.) 

Are  dressed  in  the  same  way  as  Lacks, 

Lobiter.  —  (No.  82.) 

See  Receipt  fox  boiling,  (No.  176.) 
We  give  no  Receipt  for  roasting  Lobster,  Tongue,  dec. 
bewg  of  opinion  with  Dr.  King,  who  says, 

By  Roasting,  th«t  which  oar  forefather*  Boiled, 


THE 
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FRYING. 

To  clarify  Dripping*.  —(No.  83.) 

Ppt  yaw  dripping  into  a  dean  saucepan  over  a  stove  * 
or  slow  Jure  :  when  it  is  just  going  to  boil,  skim  it  wtU, 
1st  it  boil,  ft&d  then  let  it  stand  till  it  is  a  little  cooled, 
then  pour  it  through  a  sieve  into  a  pan. 
06tf.-Wellcleansed-Dn/pptn^**,  ana  the  fat  SJcirmmngsf 

•  Mrs.  Mklbox,  in  her  EamomUal  Cookery,  vm  7,  t«Us  us,  she  bas 
ascertained  from  actual  experiments,  that  "the  Drippings  «f  R***»  Meat, 
combined  with  Wheat,  Flour,  Oatmeal*  Bavtey,  Pease,  or  Potaloe  Starch,  will 
make  delicious  Soap,  agreeable  and  savoury  to  the  Palate,  and  nutritive  and 
serviceable  to  the  Stomach,  and  that  while  a  Joint  is  roaaUng^good  Soon  may 
he  made  from  the  drippings  0/  the  F*t,  which  Is  the  Essence  of  Meat,  as 
seeds  are  of  Vegetables,  and  impregnates  Soul"  with  the  identic**  taste  of 


"  Writers  on  Cookery  give  strict  directions  to  carefully  shim  off  the  Fat, 
and  In  the  next  sentence  order  Batter  (a  much  more  expensive  article)  t» 
be  added,— instead  of  mis*  when  any  Fat  appears  at  the  top  of  your  Soup, 
or  Stew,  do  not  skim  it  ofif  hot  unite  it  with  the  broth  by  means  of  the 
wagetable  mucilages,  Flour,  Osmneal,  Ground  Barley,  or  PemioeStarch;  when, 
suspended,  the  Soap  is  eqaaUj  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  nutritive  to  the 
Stomach,1*  Ac. 

"  Cooks  bestow  a  great  deal  of  pelts  to  make  Gravies ;  they  slew  and  boil 
lean  meat  for  hours,  and  after  all  their  Cookery  tastes  more  of  Pepper  and 
Salt  than  any  thing  else :— If  they  would  add  the  bulk  of  a  chesnut  of  eottt 
F^t  to  a  common  sited  sauce-boatful  of  Gravy,  it  will  give  it  more  sapidity 
man  twenty  hoars  stewing  lean  meat  would,  unless  a  larger  quantity  was  used 
then,  is  warranted  by  the  rims  of  frugality ."    See  (Kos.  20ft  and  S$k) 

a  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Stark  on  the  nourishing  powers  of  different  sub- 
stances, go  very  far  to  prove  that  three  ounces  of  the  Fat  of  BoHed  Beef  are 
canal  to-  a  pound  of  the  lean.  Dr.  Page*;,  the  traveler,  eonfixms  this  opinion* 
'Being  obliged,'  says  he, «  doting  the  journey  from  North  to  South  America 
by  land,  to  live  solely  on  Animal  food,  1  experienced  the  truth  of  what  is 
observed  by  Hunters,  who*  Kve  solely  on  Animal  Pood,  viz.  that  besides  their 
receiving  Uttjc  nourishment  from  the  leaner  parts  cf  it,  it  soon  becomes 
offensive  to  the  Taste,  whemas.  the  Fat  is  hath  more  nutritive,  and  conjltfucs 
to  be  agreeable  to  the  Palate.  To  many.  Stomachs  Fat  is  unpleasant  and  indi- 
gestible, especially  when  converted  into  oil  by  heat:  this  may  be  easify 
prevented  by  the  aimele.  process  of  tembinWe  thfcFat  completely  with  watee, 
by  the  intervention  of  vegetable  mucilage,  as  In  melting  Butter,  by  means,  of 
Sour,  the  Butter  andjweter  are  united  into  a  homogeneous  M*lA.,t*~FrTm 
Practical  Economy,  by  a  Physician.    CeJlwr*  )80L 

t  See  Hote  at  foot  of  (No.  401.) 

.       .  K  2 
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of  the  Broth  pot,  when  fresh  and  sweet,  will  baste  erery 
thing  as  well  as  Butter,  except  game  and  poultry,  and 
should  supply  the  place  of  butter  for  common  fries,  &c. 
for  which  they  are  equal  to  lard,  especially  if  you  repeat 
the  clarifying  twice  over. 

N.  B.  If  you  keep  it  in  a  cool  place,  you  may  preserve 
it  a  fortnight  in  summer,  and  longer  in  winter.  When 
you  have  done  Frying,  let  the  dripping  stand  a  few 
minutes  to  settle,  and  then  pour  it  through  a  sieve  into 
a  clean'  Basin  or  stone  Pan ;  and  it  will  do  a  second 
and  a  third  time  as  well  as  it  did  the  first,  —  only  the 
Fat  you  have  fried  Fish  in  must  not  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose.  •  ■  <  '  ' 

To  clarify  Suet,  to  fry with.— {No.  84.)   . 

Cut  Beef  or  Mutton  suet  into  thin  Slices,  pick  out  all 
the  veins  and  skins,  &c.  put  it  into  a  thick  and  well 
tinned  saucepan,  and  set  it  over  a  very  slow  stove,  or  in 
an1  oven,  till  it  is  melted ;  you  must  not  hurry  it,  — •  if 
not  done  very  slowly  it  will  acquire  a  burnt  taste, 
which  you  cannot  get  rid  of;  —  then  strain  it  through 
a  hair  sieve  into  a  clean  brown  pan.— -When  quite  cold, 
tie  a  paper  over  it  and  keep  it  for  use.  Hog's-lard  is 
prepared  in  the  same  way. 

Obs.  —  The  waste  occasioned  by  the  present  absurd 
fashion  of  over- feeding  Cattle  —  till  the  Fat  is  nearly" 
equal  to  the  Lean,  —  may,  by  good  management,  be  in 
some  measure  prevented,-— by  cutting  off  the  superfluous, 
part,  and  preparing  it  as  above,  or  by  making  it  into 
Puddings,  see  (Nos.  551  and  554),  or  Soup  (No.  229.) 

Steaks.  —  (No.  85:) 

Cut  the  steaks  rather  thinner  than  for  broiling..  Put 
some  Butter  or  (No.  83)  into  an  iron  frying-pan,  and 
when  it  is  hot,  lay  in'  the  steaks,  and  keep  turning  them 
till  they  are  done  enough.  For  Sauce,  see  (No.  356), 
and  for  the  accompaniments  (No.  94.) 

Obs.  —  Unless  the  Fire  :be  prepared  on  purpose,  w* 
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-like  this  way  of  cooking  them';  the  gravy  is  preserved ; 

and  the  meat  is  more  equally  dressed*  and  more  evenly 
/browned ;  which  makes'  it  more  relishing,  and  invites 

the  eye  to  encourage  the  Appetite* 

Beef Steaks  andOnions.— (No.  86.)    See  also 
(No.  501.) 

.  Fry  the  steaks  according  to  the  directions  given  in 
the  preceding  receipt ;  and  have  ready  for  them  some 
-.Onions,  prepared  as  directed  in  (No.  299.) 

For  Stewed  Rump  Steaks,  see  (Nos.  500  and  501.) 

Sausages  —  (No.  87.) 

Are  best  when  quite  fresh  made. — Put  a  bit  of  Butter, 
or  Dripping  (No.  83),  into  a  clean  Frying-Pan;  as  soon 
as  it  is  melted  (before  it  gets  hot)  put  in  the  Sausages, 
and  shake  the  pan  for  a  minute,  and  keep  turning  them, 
(be  careful  not  to  break  or  prick  them  in  so  doing),  fry 
them  over  a  very  slow  fire,  till  they  are  nicely  browned 
on  all  sides,  —  when  they  are  done,  lay  them  on  a  hair 
sieve,  placed  before  the  fire  for  a  couple  of  minutes  to 
drain  the  fat  from  them.  The  secret  of  frying  Sausages, 
is  to  let  them  get  hot  very  gradually  —  they  then  will( 
not  burst,  if  they  are  not  stale. 

The  common  practice  to  prevent  them  bursting,  is  to 
prick  them  with  a  fork,  but  this  lets  all  their  Gravy 
out. 

You  may  froth  them  by  rubbing  them  with  cold  fresh 
butter,  —  and  lightly  dredge  them  with  flour,  and  put 
them  in  a  cheese  toaster  or  Dutch  oven  for  a  minute.  • 

Some  over-economical  Cooks,  insist  that  no  butter  or 
lard,  &c.  is  required;  their  own  fat  being  sufficient  to 
fry  them ;  —  we  have  tried  it,  —  the  Sausages  were  par- 
tially scorched,  and  had  that  pye-bald  appearance,  that 
fried  things  have  when  sufficient  fat  is  not  allowed.     * 

Obs.--  Poached  Eggs,  (No.  548),  Pease-Pudding, 
(No.  555),  and  mashed  Potatoes,  (No.  106),  are  agree- 
able accompaniments  to  Sausages,  and  Sausages  are  as 
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*«feome  with  Bailed &  Rxwwted  ftaarar  or  Vral  £i- 
tfr  BottEB  Tripe,  (No.  18);  so  ore  ready  dressed 
German  Savsacha,  See  Meii.  to  (No*  13),  ami  a 
convenient,  easily  digestible,  a»d  invigorating  Ibod  for 
the  aged,  and  those  whose  teeth  are  defective,  as  is 
also  (No.  503.)  For  Sauce  (No.  356),  to  make  Mus- 
tard (Nos.  369  and  70.) 

'  N.B.  Sausages,  when  finely  chopped,  am  a  deli- 
cate "  Bonne  Bouche;"  and  require  very  little  tsst*t~ 
ance  from  the  Teeth,  to  render  them  quite  ready  &r 
the  Stomach. 

Sweetbreads  full  dre9*ed.~-(8o.  88.) 

Parboil  them  and  let  them  get  cold, — then  cut  them 
in  pieces,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  duct,  —  dip 
them  in  the  yolk  of  an  Egg,  then  in  fine  bread  crumbs, 
(some  add  Spice,  Lemon  peel,  and  Sweet  herbs);  put 
some  clean  dripping  (No.  83),  into  a  fryingpan ;  when 
it  boils,  put  in  the  Sweetbreads,  and  fry  them  a  fine 
brown.  For  Garnish,  crisp  Parsley;  and  for  Sauce, 
Mushroom  catsup  and  melted  butter,  or  Anchovy  sauce, 
or  (No.  356),  (No.  343),  or  (No.  343*),  or  Bacon  or' 
Ham  as  (No.  526)  and  (No.  527.) 

Sweetbreads  plain.  —  (No.  89.) 

Parboil  and  slice  them  as  before,  dry  them  on  a  clean 
Cloth, — flour  them,  and  fry  them  a  delicate  brown; 
take  care  to  drain  the  fat  well  from  them,  and  garaish 
them  with  slices  of  lemon,  and  sprigs  of  chervil  or 
Parsley,  or  crisp  Parsley,  (No,  318).  For  sauce 
(No.  356),  or  (No.  307),  and  Slices  of  Ham  or  Bacon  us 
(No.  526)  or  (No.  527.) 

%*  Take  cart  to  haw  afresh  Sweetbread; —  k  tpmls 
sooner  than  almost  any  thing,  therefore  should  be  parboiled 
Of  toon  as  it  comes  in.  This  is  eaUed  Manehmg,  or  setting 
it:  Mutton  kidneys  (No.  95)  are  sometimes  broiled  and 
sent  sip  with  Sweetbreads* 
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Vtd  Cfctfefe, -*-(&»«  90K  art  (K<fe  321.) 
1st  your  cadets  be  about  half  an  inch  thick,  tritn 
them,  and  flatten  them  with  a  cleaver;  you  may  fry 
them  in  fresh  butter,  or  good  dampings  (No.  83);  when 
brown  on.  one  side,  turn  them  and  do  the  other;  if  the 
lire  is  very  fierce,  they  must  change  sides  ofiener. — 
The  time  they  will  take,  depends  on  the  thickness  of 
tfte  Cutlet  and  the  heat  of  the  fire:— half  im  inch  thick 
will  take  about  fifteen  minutes.    Make  some  Gravy, 
hj  putting  the  trimmings  into  a  stewpan  with  a  tittle 
*oft  water,  an  onion,  a  roll  of  lemon  peel,  a  blade  of 
tnace,  a  sprig  of  thyme  and  parsley,  and  a  bay  leaf  J 
stew  over  a  mow  fire  aa  hour,  then  strain  it;  put  at 
ounce  of  butter  into  a  stewpan ;  ad  soon  As  it  is  Melted, 
itfix  with'  ft  as  much  flour  as  will  dry  it  up,  stir  it  over 
€he  fire  for  a  few  minutes,  then  add  the  gravy;  by  da- 
,  grees  tifl  it  is  alt  mixed,  boil  it  for  five  minutes,  and 
strain  it  through  a  tammis  sieve,  and  put  it  to  the 
cutlets:   you  may  add  some  Browning  (No.  322), 
Mushroom  (No.  439),  or  walnut  Catsup,  or  Lemoa 
pickle,  &c.'r  see  also  Sauces  (No.  343),  and  (No.  348*.) 
Or, 
Cut  the  Veal  into  pieces  about  as  big  as  k  crown 
pleCe^  beat  them  with  a  cleaver,  dip  them  in  egg  beat 
dp  with  a  little  salt,  and  then  in  fine  bread  crumbs  \ 
fry  them  alight  brown  in  boiling  lard;  serv%  Under  them 
dome  good  Gravy  or  Mushroom  Sauce  (No.  307),  which 
may  be  made  in  ^ve  minutes.     Garnish  with  Slices  of 
Ham  or  Rashers  of  Bacon,  (Nos.  526  and  527),  or  Pork 
Sausages,  (No.  87.) 

Obs. —  Veal  forcemeat  Or  stuffing,  (Nbs.  374 
and  5),  Pork  Sausages,  (No.  87),  Rashers  of  Bfrcon, 
(No.  526  and  527),  are  very  relishing  accompaniments, 
fried  and  sent  up  in  the  form  of  Balls  or  Cakes,  and 
laid  round  as  a  Garnish. 

Lamb  or  Mutton  Chops— (So.  92.) 
Are  dressed  in  the  same  way,  and  garnished  with 
crisp  parsley  (No.  318),  and  slices  of  lemon. 
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If  they  are  bread-crumbed  and  covered  with  but- 
tered writing  paper:,  and  then,  broiled,  they  are  called 
;<  Maintenon  Cutlets."    .  , 

Fork  Chops.  —(No.  93.) 

Cut  the  Chops  about  half  au  inch  thick ;  Trim  them 
neatly  ;  (few  Cooks  have  any  idea  how  much  credit  they 

§et  by  this),  put  a  frying-pan  on  the  fire,  with  a  bit  of 
utter;  as  soon  as.  it  is  hot,  put  in  your  chops,  turning 
them  often  till  brown  all  over,  they  will  be  enough  in 
about  fifteen  minutes :  take  one  upon  a  plate  and  try 
it;  if  done,  season  it  with  a  little  finely  minced  onion, 
powdered  Sage,  and  pepper  and  salt.  For  Gravy  and 
Sauce,  see  (Nos.  300,  304,  341,  and  356.) 
'  Obs. —  A  little  powdered  Sage,  &a,. strewed. oyer 
them,  will  give  them  a  nice  relish,  or  the  Savoury 
•Powder  in  (No.  51),  or  Forcemeat  Sausages  like 
(No.  378.)     .  .  : 

.  Do  not  have  them  cut  too  thick,— about  three  Chops 
to  an  inch  and  a  quarter, — trim  them  neatly,  beat  them 
flat,  have  ready  some  sweet  herbs,  or  Sage  and  Onion 
chopped  fine,  put  them  in  a  stewpan  with  a  bit  of 
Butter  about  as  big  as  a  walnut,  —  let  th^m  have  one 
fry,  beat  two  Eggs  on  a  plate  with  a  little  salt,  add  tQ 
them  the  herbs,  mix  it  all  well  together,  dip  the  chops, 
in  one  at  a  time  all  over,  and  then  with  bread-crumbs, 
fry  them  in  hot  lard  or  drippings  till  they  are  a  light 
Brown,   ' 

Obs.  —  Veal,  Lamb,  or  Mutton  Chops,  are  very  good 
dressed  in  like  manner. 
,   To  fry  Fish,  see  (No.  145.) 

\N.  B.  To  Fry   Eggs  and  Omelettes,  and  otter, 
things,  see  the  Index. '  .•■-.''. 
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Chops  or  Steaks*.  —  (No.  94.)  - 
To  Stew  them,  see  (No,  500),  —  ditto  with  Onions, 
(No.50L) 

Those  who  are  nice  about  Steaks,  never  attempt  to 
have  them*  except  in  weather  which  permits  the  meat  to  be 
Jiuvg  till  it  is  tender— r  and  give  the  Butcher  some  days'  , 
notice  of  their  wish  for  them. 

The  best  Steaks  are  those  cut  from  the  middle  of 
a  Rump,  that  has  been  killed  at  least  four  days  in 
moderate  weather, — much  longer  in^  cold  weather — =■ 
when  they  can  be  cut  about  six  inches  long,  four 
inches  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick  — do  not  beat 
them,  unless  you  suspect  they  will  not  be  tender. 
Desire  the  Butcher  to  cut  them  of  even  thickness  — 
if  he  does  not  —  divide  the  thicker  .from  the  thinner 
pieces  —  and  give  them  time  accordingly. 

Take  care  to  have  a  very  clear  brisk  fire,  throw  a 
little  salt  on  it,  make  the  Gridiron  hot,  and  set  it 
slanting,  to  prevent  the  fat  from  dropping  into  the  fire, 
and  making  a  smoke.  It  requires  more  practice  and 
care  than  is  generally  supposed  to  do  Steaks  to  a  nicety  ; 
and  for  want  of  these  little  attentions,  this  very  common 
■*  ,  — — — 

•  The  season  for  these  is  from  the  S9th  of  September  to  the  25th  of  March ; 
to'ensure  their  being  tender  -when  out  of  season,  stew  them  as  in  Receipt 
(Ho.  <00.) 

.TO  WARM   DP  COLD  RUMP  STXAKS. 

Lay  them  in  a  stewpan,  with  one  large  Onion  cnt  in  quarters,  six  berries 
of  Allspice,  the  same  of  Black  Pepper,  cover  the  Suaks  with  boiling  water, 
let'  them  stew  gently  one  hbnr,  thicken  the  liquor  with  Floor  and  Batter 
robbed  together  on  a  plate;  if  a  pint  of  gravy,  about  one  ounce  of  Flour 
and*  the  like  weight  of  Butter  will  do  ;  put  it  into  the  Stewpan,  shake  it  well 
over  the  fire  for  five  minutes,  and  it  is  ready ;  lay  the  Steaks  and  Onion  on  a 
dish,  and  pour  the  Gravy  tbrougb  a  sieve  over  them, 
K  5 
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dish,  which  every  body  is  supposed  capable  of  dressing, 
seldom  comes  to  ta^te  ?a  perfection. 

Ask  those  you  Cook  tor,  if  they  like  it  under,  or 
thoroughly  done ;  and  what  accompaniments  they  like 
best; —  it  is  usual  to  put  a  tablespoonful  of  Catsup 
(No.  439)— or  "  Balls'  Cavice,"  and  a  little  minced 
Shallot  or  (No.  402)  into  a  dish  before  the  fire;  while 
you  are  broiling  —  turn  the  Steak,  &c.  with  a  pair  of 
Steak  tongs — it  will  be  done  in  about  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes ;  rub  a  bit  of  butter  over  it,  aud  send  it  up 
garnished  with  Pickles  and  finely  scraped  Horseradish. 
(Nos.  135,  278,  299,  255,  402,423,439,  and  356,)  are 
the  Sauces  usually  composed  for  Chops  and  Steaks. 

N.  B.  Macbeth's  Receipt  for  Beef  Steaks  is  the 
best. — 

«— ^  "  whmn  *tU  i«ue,  'twere  veil 
"  If'Uvere  dome  quickly." 

Ob$. — "  Lt  Writable  Bifteck,  comme  il  scfatt  en 
Angleterre,"  as  Moos.  Beauvilliers  calls  (in  his  VArt  dm 
CuUinier,  torn.  i.  8vo.  Paris,  1814,  t>age  122,)  what  H* 
«ays9 — We  call  "  Ramesteck,''  —  is  as  highly  esteemed 
by  our  French  neighbours,  as  their  "  Ragouts"  are  by 
our  Countrymen,  who 

.  ■    "  pfft  to  Paris  go, 
'*  Merely  to  taste  their  Soups,  and  Mushrooms  know." 

Kino's  Art  6f  C—kery,  p.  79- 

These  lines  were  written,  before  the  establishment  of 
Albion  House,  Aldersgate-Street,  where  every  Luxury 
that  Nature  and  Art  produce,  is  served  of  the  ptimest. 
quality,  and  in  the  most  scientific  manner  —  in  a  style 
of  princely  magnificence  and  perfect  comfort  —  the 
Wines,  Liqueurs,  Ac.  are  superlative— and  every  de- 
partment of  the  business  of  the  Banquet  is  conducted 
in  the  most  liberal  manner. 

The  French  author  whom  we  have  before  so  often 
quoted,  assures  les  Amateurs  de  Bonne  Chbre  oa  the  other 
tide  of  the  Water,  it  is  well  worth  their  while  to  cross 
the  Channel  to  taste  this  favourite  English  dish,  which 
when  "  mortifiee  a  eon  point"  and  well  dressed,  he  say*, 
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k  snperiorto  most  of  the  subtle  Relishes  of  the  Parisian 
kitchen.. —  Almanack  des  Gourmand*,  vol.  i*  p.  Vt. 

Beef  is  justly  accounted  the  most  nutritious  anises* 
Food— the  celebrated  Tsakkiss,  Sir  Thomas  Parkynev 
&e..greatly  preferred  BEEF~aAT£RS— to  Sbtp-Biters— 
a*  they  ceiled  those  who  ate  Mutton,  When  Humpkrm 
tbe  pufiiisfc  was  trained  by  Ripsham,  tbe  keeper  of 
Jpswfeh  Jail,  he  was  at  first  fed  on  Beef,  bet  got  so 
■Itch  flesh— it  was  changed  for  Mutton— romstedr  or 
6n«fe4  —  when  boiled,  great  part  of  the  nwtritive  juices 
of  the  meat  is  extracted. 

.  Tbe  principles  upon  which  TftAiwitto*  is  coodeeted, 
resolve  themselves  into  Ttmpermoe  without  *bsUmunu~ 
nesty  and  Exercise  wth&ttfatigue. 

Kidney*.—  (No.  95.) 
'>  .Gut  them   through,  the  tog*  way,  —score  them, 
sprinkle  a  tittle  pepper  and  salt  on  than,  and  ran.  a 
wire  skewer  through  them  to  keep  them  from  curling 
on  the  Gridiron— so  that  they  may  he  evenly  broiled* 

Broil  them  over  a  very  clear  fire,  turning  them  often 
till  they  are  done ;  they  will  take  about  ten  or  twelve 
minutes,  if  the  fire  is  brisk :  or  ify  them  in  Butter,  and 
make  gravy  for  them  in  the  pan  {after  yoa  hate  taken 
out  the  kidneys),  by  potting  in  a  teaspoenfal  of  flour ; 
as  soon  *»  it  looks  brown,  pot  in  «s  much  water  as  will 
make  gravy ;  they  will  take  five  minutes  more  to  fry 
than  to  broil.     For  Sauce,  (Nos.  318T  355,  and  350.) 

Qba.  ~  Some  Cooks  cbop  a  lew  Parsley  leaves  very 
line,  and  mix  them  with  a  bit  of  fresh  butter  and  a> 
little  Pepper  and  Salt  ~  and  pat  a  little  of  this  mixtare 
on.  each  Kidney. 

A  Fowl  or  Rabbif^c  —  {No.  $7.) 

We  can  only  recommend  this  method  of  ^dressing, 
when  the  Fire  is  not  good  enough  for  roasting* 

"•§•«"  Thb  Art  of  Invmoratutq  ahp  F*<m.o«q<sc  JUvjl— tar 
4k*  *dfc*  * «» turn  Coo*?*  0**clk*  ^ 
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Pick  and  trcssut  this  s&nle  as  (of  boiling,  cut  it  opeir 
down  the  back,'  wipe  the  inside  clean  with  a  cloth, 
season  it  with  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  have  a  clear' 
fire,  ^nd  set  the  gridiron  at'  a  good  distance  over  it/ 
lay  the  chicken  on  wiCh  the  inside  towards  the  fire ; 
(you.  may  egg  it  and  strew  some  grated  bread  over  it) 
and  broil  it  till  it  is  a  fine  brown— take  care  the  fleshy 
side  is  not  burnt.  -  Lay  it  on  a  hot  dish,  pickled  Mush- 
rooms, or  Mushroom  Sauce  (No.  305),  thrown  over  it, 
or  Parsley  and  Butter  (No.  261),  or  melted  Butter 
flavoured  with  Mushroom  Catsup  (No.  307.) 

Garnish  it  with  slices  of  Lemon,  and  the  Liver  and 
Gizzard,  slit  and  notched,  and  seasoned  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  broiled  nicely  brown,  and  some  slices  of. 
lemon.     For  Grill  sauce,  see  (No.  355.) 

N.  B.  "  It  was  a  great  mode,  and  taken  up  by  the 
court  party  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  time,  to  roast  half 
Capons— pretending*  they  had  a  more  exquisite  taste 
and  nutriment  than  when  dressed  whole."—  See  Joan* 
Cromwell's  Kitchen,  London,  1664,  page  39. 

.     '*    '.,'.    ,.    Pigeons,  —  (No.  98.) 

To  be  worth  the  trouble  of  picking,  must  be  well 
grown, -and  well  fed.  ' 

-Clean  them  well,  and  pepper  and  salt  them;  broil 
them  over  a  clear  slow  fire ;  turn  them  often,  and  put 
a  little  butter  on  them :  when  they  are  done,  pour  over 
them,  either  stewed  (No.  305)  or  pickled  Mushrooms, 
or  Catsup  and  melted  Butter  (No.  307)—  or  (Nos.  348 
or  355.)  -        * 

Garnish  with  fried  bread  Crumbs  or  Sippets  (No. 
319) ;  or,  when  the  Pigeons  are  trussed  as  for  boiling, 
flat  them  with  a  cleaver,  taking  care  not  to  break  the 
skin  of  the  backs,  or  breasts ;  season  them  with  pepper 
and  salt,  a;  little  bit  of  butter,  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
water,  and  tie  them  close  at  both  ends ;  so  when  they 
are  brought  to  Table,  they  bring  their  Sauce  with  them. 
Egg  and  dredge  them  well  with  grated  bread  (mixed 
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with  Spice  and  Sweet  herbs,  if  you  please),  then  lay 
them  on  the.  gridiron,  and  turn  them  frequently:  if 
your  fire  is  not  very  clear,  lay  them  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
well  buttered',  to  keep  them,  from  getting  smoked. 
They  are  much  better  broiled  whole. 

The  same  Sauce  as  in  the  preceding  receipt,  or 
(Nos.  343,  or  348.) 

Veal  Cutlets  (No.  521),  and  (No.  91.) 

Pork  Chops  (No.  93  ) 
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VEGETABLES. 


Sixteen  Ways  of  dressing  Potatoes*. 
(No.  102.) 

The  Vegetable  Kingdom  affords  no  Food  more  whole- 
tome,  more  easily  procured,  easily  prepared,  or  less 
expensive  than  the  Potatoe;  yet  although  this  most 
useful  vegetable  is  dressed  almost  every  day,  in  almost 
every  family,— for  One  plate  of  Potatoes  that  comes  to 
table  as  it  should,  Ten  are  spoiled. 

Be  careful  in  your  choice  of  Potatoes ;  no  vegetable 
varies  so  much  in  colour,  size,  shape,  consistence,  and 
flavour* 

The  reddish  coloured  are  better  than  the  white,  but 
the  yellowish  looking  ones  are  the  best  Choose  those 
of  a  moderate  size,  free  from  blemishes,  and  fresh,  and 
buy  them  in  the  Mould  ;  they  must  not  be  wetted  till  they 
are  cleaned  to  be  cooked.  Protect  them  from  the  Air 
and  Frost  —  by  laying  them  in  heaps  in  a  cellar, 
covering  them  with  mats,  or  burying  them  in  sand  or 
in  earth.  The  action  of  Frost — is  most  destructive — 
if  it  be  considerable,  the  life  of  the  vegetable  is  de- 
stroyed, and  the  Potatoe  speedily  rots. 

Wash  them,  but  do  not  pare  or  cut  them  unless  they 
are  very  large, — fill  a  saucepan  half  full  of  Potatoes  of 

•  "  Next  to  Bread,  there  b  no  vegetable  article,"  the  preparation  of  which, 
as  food,  deserres  to  be  more  attended  to,  than  the  Potatoe." — 8k  John 
SlNCLAim's  Code  of  Health,  vol.  i.  p.  354. 

44  By  the  Analysis  of  Potatoe,  it  appears  that  16  ounces  contained  11| 
oenees  of  water— and  the  41  ounces  of  solid  parts  remaining  afforded  scarce 
a  drachm  of  earth."  —  Parmkhtiu's  Ob*\  on  Nutritive  Vegetable*,  Qwo. 
1783,  P-  W. 
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tqual  *t«e*,  (or  make  them  so  by  dividing  the  large* 
ones) — pat  to  them  aft  much  cold  water  as  will  eor*f 
them  about  an  inch :  they  are  soonet  boiled,  and  mora 
savoury  than  when  drowned  in  water— most  bailed 
things  are  spoiled  by  having  too  little  water,  tarf 
Potatoes  are  often  spoiled  by  too  much:  they  must 
merely  be  covered,  and  a  little  allowed  for  waste  in 
boiling,  so  that  they  may  be  just  covered  at  the  finish. 

Set  them  on  a  moderate  fire  till  they  boil,  then  takti 
them  off,  and  set  them  by  the  side  of  the  fire  to  simmer 
slowly  till  they  are.  soft  enough  to  admit  a.f&rk,**~> 
(place  no  dependence  on  the  usual- test  of  their  skin 
cracking,  which,  if  they  are  boiled  fast,  will  happen  to 
some  Potatoes  when  they  are  not  half  done*  and  the 
inside  is  quite  hard,) —  then  podf  the  water  off,  (rf  yo* 
let  the  Potatoes  remain  in  the  water  a  moment  after 
they  are  done  enough  *--  they  will  become  waxy  and 
watery,)  uncover  the  saucepan,  and  set  it  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  fire  as  will  secure  it  from  burning; 
their  superfluous  moisture  will  evaporate,  and  the 
Potatoes  will  be  perfectly  dry  and  mealy. 

You  may  afterwards  place  a  napkin,  folded  up  to 
the  size  of  the  saucepan's  diameter,  over  the  Potatoes, 
to  keep  them  hot  and  mealy  till  wanted. 

*  Obs. — This  method  of  managing  Potatoes  is  in  every 
respect  equal  to  steaming  them  j  and  thefy  ate  dressed 
hi  half  the  time. 

There  is  such  an  infinite  variety  of  sorts  and  shseeof 
Potatoes,  that  it  is  impossible  to  My  how  long  they 
will  take  doing;  the  best  way  is  to  try  them  with  A 
fork*  Moderate  sized  Potatoes  will  generally  be 
enough  in  fifteen  of  twenty  minutes*  See  Obs,  W 
(No,  106<) 

CM  Pot****  Fried,  —  (No,  1 02*,) 

Put  a  bit  of  clean  Dripping  into  a  frying-pan  ;  when 

•  Or  the  iwali.  Qum  vUl  be  fen*  to  piece*  before  the  lasos  oirsr  ere 
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it  is  melted,  slice  in  your  Potatoes  with  a  little  pepper 
and  salt,  put  them  on  the  fire,  keep  stirring  them  ;-— 
when  they  are  quite  hot,  they  are  ready.  ; 

Obi. — This  is  a  very  good  way  of  repressing  Pota* 
toes— or  see  (No.  106.)  ,  ; 

Potatoes  boiled  and  broiled.  —  (No.  1 03.) 

Dress  your  Potatoes  as  before  directed,  and  put 
them  on  a  gridiron  over  a  very  clear  and  brisk  fire ; 
turn  them  till  they  are  brown  all  over,  and  send  them 
up  dry,  with  melted  butter  in  a  cup. . 

Potatoes  fried  in  Slices  or  Shavings.  —  (No.  104.) 

Peel  large  Potatoes,  slice  them  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  or  cut  them  in  shavings  round  and  round 
as  you  would  peel  a  lemon ;  dry  them  well  in  a  cleaft 
cloth,  and  fry  them  in  lard  or  dripping.  Take  care 
that  your  fat  and  frying-pan  are  quite  clean ; ,  put  it  on 
a  quick  fire,  watch  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  lard  bails, 
and  is  still,  put  in  the  slices  of  potatoe,  and  keep 
moving  them  till  they  are  crisp ;  take  them  up  and  lay 
them  to  drain  on  a  sieve ;  send  them  up  with  a  very 
little  salt  sprinkled  over  them.  * 

.  Potatoes  fried  whole.  —  (No.  105.) 

When  nearly  boiled  enough,  as  directed  in  (No.  102)» 
put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  a  bit  of  butter,  or  some, 
nice  clean  beef  drippings  ;  shake  them  about  often  (for 
fear  of  burning  them),  till  they  are  brown  and  crisp.: 
drain  them  from  the  fat. 

Obs.  —  It  will  be  an  elegant  improvement  to  the 
three  last  receipts,  previous  to  frying  or  broiling  the 
Potatoes,  to  flour  them  and  dip  them  in  the  yolk  of  an 
egg>  *nd  then  roll  them  in  fine  sifted  bread  crumbs ; 
they  will  then  deserve  to  be  called  potatoes  full 

DRESSED. 

Potatoes  mashed.  —  (No.  106.)    See  also  (No.  1 12.) 
When  your  Potatoes  are  thoroughly  boiled,  drain 
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dry*  pick  out  every  speck,  &c.  and  while  hot,  rtfb 
them  through  a  cullender  into  a  clean  stewpan :  to 
a  pound  of  Potatoes  put  about  half  an  ounce  of  butter, 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  milk :  do  not  make  them  ;too 
moist ;  mix  them  well  together. 

Obs.  —  After  Lady-day,  when  the  Potatoes  are  get- 
ting old  and  specky,  and  in  frosty  xvcatker,  this  is  the 
best  way  of  dressing  them.  You  may  put  diem  into 
shapes,  egg  them  with  yolk  of  Egg,  and  brown  them 
very  slightly  before  a  slow  fire. 

Potatoes  mashed  with  Onions.  —  (No.  107.) 

Prepare  some  boiled  onions,  by  putting  them  through 
a  sieve,  and  mix  them  with  Potatoes.  In  proportioning 
the  Onions  to  the  Potatoes,  you  will  be  guided  by  your, 
wish  to  have  more  or  less  of  their  flavour. 

Obs.  —  See  note  under  (No*  555.) 

Potatoes  Escalloped.  —  (No.  1 08.) 

Mash  Potatoes  as  directed  in  (No.  106) ;  then  butter 
some  nice  clean  scollop  shells,  or  patty  pans,  put  in 
your  Potatoes,  make  them  smooth  at  the  top,  cross  a 
knife  over  them,  strew  a  few  fine  bread  crumbs  on 
them,  sprinkle  them  with  a  paste  brush  with  a  few 
drops  of  melted  butter,  and  then  set  them  in  a  Dutch 
oven ;  —  when  they  are  browned  on  the  top,  take  them 
carefully  out  of  the  shells,  and  brown  the  other  side.    * 

Colcannon.  —  (No.  108».) 

Boil  Potatoes  and  Greens,  or  Spinage  —  sepa- 
rately —  Mash  the  Potatoes  —  squeeze  the  Greens  dry, 
chop  them  quite  fine,  and  mix  them  with  the  Potatoes 
with  a  little  butter,  pepper  and  salt  —  Dut  it  into  a 
mould,  greasing  it  well  first ;  let  it  stand  in  a  hot  oven 
for  ten  minutes. 

Potatoes  Roasted.  —(No.  109.) 

Wash  and  dry  your  Potatoes  (all  of  a  size),  and  put 
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Attm'to  *  tin  Dofeh  o¥ee,  or  cheese  toaster;— tike 
eere  not  tepu*  then*  too  near  the  fire,  or  they  will  get 
tartrtoft  the  outside  before  they  are  warmed  through. 

Large*  RrtatoeewiN  require  two  hours  to  roast  theto. 

N.B.  To  save  time  and  trouble,  some  Cooks  half 
ttoU  ffieiri  first. 

ThivitfOBe  of  the  test  dpportunities  the  Babbb  has 
to  tfiVtil  tiie  Coot. 

Potatoes  Roasted  under  Meat*  —  (No.  lMk) 

Half;  boil  large  Potatoes, — drain  the  water  from 
them,  and  put  them  into  an. earthen  dish,  or  small  tin 
pan,  under  Meat  that  is  roasting,  and  baste  them  with 
tome  of  the  dripping ;  —  when  they  are  browned  on 
one  aide,  turft  them  and  brown  the  other, —  send  them 
up  round  the  meat,  or  in  a  small  dish. 

Potatoe  Balls.  —  (No.  111.) 

Mix  mashed  Potatoes  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  roll 
them  into  balls*  flour  them*  or  egg.  and  breadcrumb 
them,  and  fry  them  in  clean  drippings*—*  or  brown 
them  in  a  Dutch  oven. 

Potatoe  Baits  Ragodt  —  (No.  112.) 

Are  made  by  adding  to  a  pound  of  Potatoes  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  grated  ham,  or  some  sweet 
herbs,  or  chopped  parsley,  and  onion  or  shallot,  salt, 
pepper,  and  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  or  other  spice,  with 
the  yolk  of  a  couple  of  eggs ;  they  are  then  to  be 
dressed  as  (No.  111.) 

Gfo~-Am  agreeable  vegetable  relish*  end  a  good 
supper  dish. 

Potatoe  Snow.  —  (No.  1 14.) 

The  Potatoes  must  be  free  from  snots,  and  the 
whitest  you  can  pick  out;  put  them  on  in  cold  water; 
When  they  begin  to  crack,  strain  the  wafer  from  them, 


unltptrt  thedrwto  *de*n  stewpsm  by  the  side  of  Ike 
fire  till  they  are  quite"  dry  and  fell  to  piece*;  rob  thai 
through  e  wire  sievton  the  dish  they  we  to  be  sent  up 
in,  and  do  not  disturb  thetn  afterwards. 

Potntoe  Pie.  — '(Nk>.  It5.> 

Feel  and  shoe  jour  Potatoes  vary  thin,  into  a'  pie 
dish;  between  each  layer  of  Potatoes  pat  a  little 
chopped  onion,  (th&errqaartorS  of  an  ounce  of  onioti  is 
sufficient  for  a  pound  of  Potatoes) ;  between  eaeh 
layer  sprinkle  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  put  in  a  little 
water,  and  cut  about  two  cratfces  of  fresh  butter  into 
Jittle  bits,  and  ley  them,  on  the  top:  cover  it  close  with 
f*ff  paste,    It  wiU  take  about  m  hour  and  a  half  to 

N.B.  The  Yolks  of  (bur  Eggs  flwfled  feard}maj  be 
added;  and  wheat  baked,  a  Sablespooaiul  of  goad 
Mushroom  Catsup,  poured  in  through  a  funnel. 

Qfo.  *—  Cauliflowers  divided  into  mouthsful,  and 
Button  Onions,  sessoiied  with  Curry  Powder,  4ux9 
make  a  fevourite  Vegetable  Pie* 

New  Potatoes  —  (No.  116.) 
The  best  way  to  clean  New  Potatoes,  is  to  rub  them 
with  a  coarse  doth  of  a  flannel,  or  scrubbing  brash ; 
•od  proceed  as  in  (No.  192.) 

N;  B.  New  Potatoes  are  poor,  watery,  and  insipid, 
till  they  are  full  two  inches  diameter — they  are  hardly 
worth  the  trouble  of  boiling  before  Midsummer  Dag. 

Obs.  —  Some  Cooks  prepare  Sauces  to  pour  over 
Potatoes,  made  with  butter,  salt,  and  pepper, — or 
gravy,  or  melted  butter  and  catsup,  —  Or  stew  the 
Potatoes  in  ale,  or  water  seasoned  with  pepper  and 
aajt ;  —  or  bake  them  with  herrings,  or  sprats,  railed 
with  layers  of  potatoes,  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt, 
sweet  herbs,  vinegar,  and  water;  —  or  cut  mutton  or 
beef  into  slices,  end  lay  them  in  a  stewpany  and  on 
them  potatoes  and  spices,  then  another  layer  ef  the 
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meat  alternately,  pouring  in  a  little  water,  covering  it 
up  very  close,  and  stewing  slowly* 

Potatoe  Mucilage  (a  good  substitute  for  Arrow  Root), 
(No.  448.)  .       .  . 

Jerusalem  Artichoke* — (No.  117.) 

Are  boiled  and  dressed  in  the  various  ways  we  have 
just  before  directed  for  potatoes. 

N.B.  They  should  be  covered  with  thick  melted 
butter,  or  a  nice  White  or  Brown  Sauce. 

Cabbage.  —  (No.  118.) 

Pick  Cabbages  very  clean,  and  .  wash  them  tho~  , 
roughly;  then  look  them  over  carefully  again ;  quarter 
them  if  they  are  very  large.  Put  them  into  a  saucepan 
yrith  plenty  of  boiling  water;  if  any  scum  rises,  take  it 
off,  put  a  large  spoonful  of  salt  into  the  saucepan,  and 
boil  them  till  the  stalks  feel  tender.  A  Yovng  Cabbage 
will  take  about  twenty  minutes,  or  half  an  hour^-when 
Full  Grown,  near  an  hour;  see  that  they  are  well  covered 
with  water  all  the  time,  and  that  no  smoke,  or  dirt 
arises  from  stirring  the  fire.  With  careful  management, 
they  will  look  as  beautiful  when  dressed,  as  they  did 
when  growing. 

Obs. — Some  Cooks  say,  that  it  will  much  ameliorate 
the  flavour  of  strong  Old  Cabbages  to  boil  them  in  two 
waters;  ue.  when  they  are  half  done,  to  take  them 
out,  and  put  them  directly  into  another  saucepan  of 
boiling  water,  instead  of  continuing  them  in  the  water 
into  which  they  were  first  put. 

Bailed  Cabbage  fried.— (No.  119.) 
See  Receipt  for  Bubble  and  Squeak. 

Savoys  —  (No.  120.) 

Are  boiled  in  the  same  manner ;  quarter  them  when 
you  send  them  to  table. 
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» 

:  Sprout*  and  Fotoig.  (2re«w.  •-- (No.  121.)  '« 

The  .Receipt  we  have  written  for  Cabbages  will 
answer  as  well  for  Sprouts,  only  they  will  be  boiled 
enough  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

'..-'»  Spinage.— (No. 122.) 

Spinage  should  be  picked  a  leaf  at  a  time,  and 
washed  in  three  or  four  waters;  when  perfectly  clean, 
lay  it  on  a  sieve,  or  cullender,  to  drain  the  water 
from  it. 

Put  a  saucepan  on  the  fire,  three  parts  filled  with 
water,-  and  large  enough  for  the  Spinage  to  float  in  it; 
put  a  small  handful  of  salt  in  it,  let  it  boil,  skim  it, 
and  then  put  in  the  Spinage,  make  it  boil  as  quick  as 
possible,  till  quite  tender,  pressing  the  Spinage  down 
frequently,  that  it  may  be  done  equally;  it  will  be 
enough  in  about  ten  minutes,  if  boiled  in  plenty  of 
water;  if  the  Spinage  is  a  little  old,  give  it  a  few* 
minutes  longer.  When  done, '  strain  it  on  the  back  of 
a  sieve,  squeeze  it  dry  with  a  plate,  or  between  two 
trenchers,  chop  it  fine,  and  put  it  into  a  stewpan  with 
a  bit  of  butter  and  a  little  salt;  a  little  cream  is  a 
k  great  improvement,  or,  instead  of  either,  some  rich 
wavy.  Spread  it  in  a  dish,  and  score  it  into  squares 
of  proper  size  to  help  at  table. 

.  Obs.  —  Grated  nutmeg,  or  mace,  and  a  little  lemon 
juice,  is  a  favourite  addition  with  some  cooks,  and  i» 
added  when  you  stir  it  up  in  the  stewpan  with  the 
butter  garnished.  Spinage  is  frequently  served  with 
Poached  Eggs  with  fried  bread* 

Asparagus.  —  (No.  123.) 

Set  a  stewpan  with  plenty  of  water  in  it  on  the  fire ; 
sprinkle  a  handful  of  salt  in  it,  let  it  boil,  and  skim  it; 
then  put  in  your  Asparagus,  prepared  thus  :  —  Scrape 
all  the  stalks  till  they  are  perfectly  clean,  throw  them 
into  a  pan  of  cold  water  as  you  scrape  them;  when 
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they  are  all  done,  tie  them  up  in  little  bundles,  of 
about  a  quarter  hundred  each,  with  bat*,  if  you  can 
got  it,  or  Mfe;  string  outs,  them  to  pieces :  cut  off  the 
gfcalka  at*he  bottom,  dwt  they  may  be  iaU  of  a  length, 
leaving  only  just  enough  ito  serve  as  a  handle  fox  the 
green  part ;  when  they  are  tender  at  the  stalk,  which 
will  be  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  minute*,  they  are  done 
enough.  Great  cave  must  he  taken  to  watch  the  exact 
tme  of  their  keconmg  tender;  take  them  upiust  at  that 
instant,  and  they  will  have  their  tone  flavour  and 
colour;  —  a  minute  or  two  more  boiling  destroys* both. 

While  ths  Aspafcagus  is  boitiqg,  toast  a  roirnd  of  a 
quartern  leaf,  about  half  an  inch,  thick,  brown  it  deli- 
cately on  both  sides,  dip  it  lightly  in  the  liquor  the 
Asparagus  was  boiled  in,  andjUy  it  in  the  middle  of  a 
disk :  melt  some  but,ter  (No.  25G),  then  lay  in  the 
Asparagus  upon  the  TVotf ,  which  must  project  beyond 
the  Asparagus,  that  the  company  may  see  these  is  a 
Toast 

Pour  no  butter  over  them,  but  send  some  up  in  a 
boat,  or  White-Sauce  (No.  3M)>(No,  2.) 

Sea  K«?*-r-(No.  124.) 

Is  tied  up  in  bundles,  and  dressed  in  the  same  way 
a#  Asparagus, 

Cauliflower.  —  (No.  125.) 

Choose  those  that  are  close  gnd  white*  and  of  the 
middle  sise,  trim  off  the  outside  leaves,  cut  the  stalk 
off  flat  at  the;hottom,  lei  thorn  lie  ip  salt  and  water  an 
hour  beforfe  you  boil  them* 

Put  them  into  boiling  water  with  .a  handful  of  salt  in 
\t,  skim  it  well,  and  let  it  boil  slowly  till  done,  which  a 
small  one  will  be  in  fifteen,  a  large  one  in  about  twenty 
minutes,  take  &  up  the  m&mmt  it  is  ^flHgh,  A  wnuje  or 
two  longer  boiling  will  spoil  & 

N.ti.  Cold Ceut&toawti,  mi  JrawAifeaw,  Carrtf*  and, 
Turnip**  boiled  so. as  to  eat  rather  crisp,  are.ftometftm^s 
tossed  as  a  Salad,  (No.  372  or  4£30 


BmuM.—  (No.  136.) 

Set  a  pan  of  dean  cold  water  on  the  table*  ~-r-.3pd.fr 
saucepan  on  the  fire  with  plenty  of  wafer,.  9*d  a  hqftd- 
fui  of  salt  in  it 

Broeoli  is  prepared  by  stripping  off  all  the  side 
shoots,  leaving  the  top ;  peel  off  the  skin  of  the  stalk 
with  a  knife,  cut  it  close  off  at  the  .bottom,  and  put  it 
into  the  pan  of  cold  water. 

When  the  water  in  the  stewpan  boils,  and  the  Brqcoli 
is  ready,  pat  it  in,  let  it  boil  briskly  till  the  stalks  feel 
tender,  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes ;  —  take  it  up  vj ith 
a  slice,  that  you  may  not  break  it;  —  let  it^  drain,  aa,d 
serve  up, 

If  some  of  the  heads  of  Broeoli  are  much  bigger  tfcan 
the  others,  put  them  on  to  boil  first,  so  that  they  m$y 
get  all  done  together. 

Obs.  —  It  makes  a  nice  supper  dish  served  upon  a 
toast,  like  Asparagus.  It  is  a  very  delicate  vegetable, 
and  you  must  take  it  up  the  moment  it  is  done,  and 
send  it  to  table  hot. 

Red  But  Root*  — .  (No.  127.) 

Are  not  so  much  used  as  they  deserve;  thej  are 
dressed  in  the  same  way  as  Parsnips,  only  neither 
scraped  nor  cut  till  after  they  are  boiled :  they  mptl  .take 
from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  three  hours  in  boiling, 
according  to  their  size, — to  be  sent  to  table  with  Salt 
Fish,  Boiled  Beef,  &c.  When  young,  large,  and  juicy, 
it  is  a  very  good  variety,  —  an  excellent  garnish, — 
and  easily  converted  into  a  very  cheap  *nd  pleasant 
pickle. 

Parsnips  —  (No,  128.) 

Ate  to  be  cooked  juat  in  the  same  manner  as  Carrots ; 
they  require  more  or  less  time  according  to  their  size, 
therefore  match  them  in  size,  and  you  must  try  them, 
by  thrusting  a  fork  into  them  as  they  are  in  the  water; 
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when  that  goes  easily  through,  they  are  done  enough ; 
boil  them  from  an  hour  to  two  hours,  according  to  their 
size  and  freshness. 

•  Qbs. —  Parsnips  are  sometimes  sent  up  mashed  in 
the  same  way  as  Turnips,  and  some  Cooks  quarter 
them  before  they  boil  them. 

Carrots,  —  (No.  129.) 

Let  them  be  well  washed  and  brushed,  not  scraped ; 
an  hour  is  enough  for  young  spring  carrots;  grown 
carrots  must  be  cut  in  half,  and  will  take  from  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  two  hours  and  a  half.  When  done,  rub 
off  the  peels  with  a  clean  coarse  cloth,  and  slice  them 
in  two  or  four,  according  to  their  size.  The  best  way 
to  try  if  they  are  done  enough,  is  to  pierce  them  with 
a  fork. 

Obs.  —  Many  people  are  fond  of  cold  Carrot  with 
cold  Beef. 

Turnips.  —  (No.  130.) 

Peel  off  half  an  inch  of  the  stringy  outside ;  full- 
grown  turnips  will  take  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
gentle  boiling;  if  you  slice  them,  which  most  people 
do,  they  will  be  done  sooner ;  try  them  with  a  fork,  — 
when  tender,  take  them  Up,  and  lay  them  on  a  sieve  till 
the  water  is  thoroughly  drained  from  them :  send  them 
up  whole ;  do  not  slice  them. 

N.B.  To  very  young  Turnips  leave  about  two  inches 
of  the  Green  Top.     See  (No.  132.) 

ToMask  Turnips.    -(No.  131  ) 

When  they  are  boiled  quite  tender,  squeeze  them  as 
dry  as  possible  between  two  trenchers,  put  them  into 'a 
saucepan,  mash  them  with  a  wooden  spoon,  and  rub 
them  through  a  cullender,  add  a  little  bit  of  butter, 
keep  stirring  them  till  the  butter  is  melted  and  well 
mixed  with  them,  and  they  are  ready  for  table. 
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Turnip  Top*  —  (No.  133.) 

Are  the  shoots  which  grow  oat  (in  the  spring)  of 
the  old  turnip  roots.  Pat  them  into  cold  water  an  hoar  . 
before  they  are  dressed;  the  more  water  they  are 
boiled  m,  the  better  they  will  look ;  —  if  boiled  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  they  will  taste  bitter ;  — when 
the  water  boils,  put  in  a  small  handful  of  salt,  and 
then  your  vegetables ;  if  fresh  and  young,  they  will  be 
done  in  about  twenty  minutes ;  drain  them  on  the  back 
of  a  sieve. 

French  Beans.  —(No.  133.) 

Cut  off  the  stalk  end  first,  and  then  turn  to  the  point 
and  strip  off  the  strings :  —  If  not  quite  fresh,  have  a 
bowl  of  spring  water,  with  a  little  salt  dissolved  in  it, 
standing  before  you,  and  as  the  beans  are  cleaned  and 
stringed,  throw  them  in:** when  all  are  done,  put 
them  on  the  fire,  in  boiling  water,  with  some  salt  in  it ; 
when  they  have  boiled  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  take 
one  out  and  taste  it ;  as  soon  as  they  are  tender,  take 
them  up,  throw  them  into  a  cullender  or  sieve  to  drain. 
To  send  up  the  beans  whole  is  much  the  best  method 
when  they  are  thus  young,  and  their  delicate  flavour 
and  colour  are  much  better  preserved.  When  a  little 
more  grown,  they  must  be  cut  across  in  two,  after 
stringing ;  and  for  common  tables,  they  are  split,  and 
divided  across;  but  those  who  are  nice,  never  have 
them  at  such  a  growth  as  to  require  splitting.  When 
they  are  large,  they  look  very  pretty  cut  into  Lozenges. 
Obs.  —  See  N.B.  to  (No.  125.) 

Green  Pease.*  — (So.  134.) 

Young  Green  Pease,  well  dressed,  are  one  of  the 
most  delicious  delicacies  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

They  must  be  young;  it  is  equally  indispensable  that 

»  -  -.  -  i  , 

*  These  and  all  other  fntits  and  vegetable!,  &c.  by  Mr.  Appht's  plan,  it 
is  said,  may  be  preteived  in  fall  flavour  for  twelve  months. — See  Ar  pest's 
Book,  12mo.  181£.    We  have  eaten  of  several  specimess  of  preserved  Pease. 
—  which  looked  pretty  enough,  —  hvtjlavcur  they  had  none  at  ail. 
'"  L 
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they  be  fresh  gathered;  and  cooked  as  soon  as  they  are 
shelled,  for  they  soon  lose,  both  their  colour  and 
sweetness. 

If  you  wish  to  feast  upon  Pease  in  perfection,  you 
must  have  them  -gathered  the  same  day  they   are 
dressed,  and  put  on  to  boil  within  half  an  hour  after, 
they  are  shelled. 

Pass  them  through  a  riddle,  i.  e.  a  coarse  sieve,  which 
ia.  made  for  the  purpose  of  separating  them.    This  - 
precaution   is   necessary,  for  large  and  small  pease 
cannot  be  boiled  together,  as  the  former  Will  take  more 
time  than  the  latter. 

For  a  peck  of  pease,  set  on  a  saucepan  with  a  gallon 
of  water  in  it;  when  it  boils,  put  in  your  pease  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  salt, — skim  it  well,  keep  them  boiling 
quick  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  according  to  their 
age  and  size :  the  best  way  to  judge  of  their  being 
done  enough,  and  indeed  the^pnly  way  to  make  sure  of 
cooking  them  to,  and  not  beyond,  the  point  of  per- 
fection, or,  as  Pea-eaters  say,  of  "  boiling  them  to  a 
bubble"  is  to  take  them  out  with  a  spoon  and  taste  , 
them. 

"vVhen  they  are  enough,  drain  them  on  a  hair  sieve. 
If  you  like  them  buttered,  put  them  into  a  pie  dish, 
divide  some  butter  into  small  bits,  and  lay  them  on  the 
pease ;  put  another  dish  over  them,  and  turn  them  over 
and  over;  this  will  melt  the  butter  through  them;  but 
as  all  people  do  not  like  buttered  pease,  you  had  better, 
send  them  to  table  plain,  as  they  come  put  of  ^he 
Saucepan,  with  melted  butter  (No.  256),  in  a  sauce 
tureen.  It  is  usual  to  boil  some  Mint  with  the  Pease ; 
frut  if  you  wish  to  garnish  the  Pea$e  with  Mint,  boil  a 
few  sprigs  in  a  saucepan  by  themselves.  See  Sage  and 
jOnion  Sauce  (No.  300),  and  Pea  Powder  (No.  458.) 
To  boil  Bacon  (No.  13),  Slices  of  Ham  and  Bacon 
(No.  526),  and  Relishing  Rashers  of  Bacon  (No.  527.) 

N.B.  A  Peck  of  young  Pease  will  not  yield  more 
than  enough  for  a  couple  of  hearty  Pea-Eaters, — when 
$he  pods  are  full,  it  may  serve  for  three. 
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r  "Mem  .: — Never  think  of  purchasing  Pease  ready-shelled, 
fbr  the  cogent  reasons  assigned  in  the  first  part  of  this' 
Receipt. 

Cucwmber  Stewed.  —  (No.  1 35.) 

Peel  and  cut  cucumbers  in  quarters,  take  out  the 
seeds,  and  lay  them  on  a  cloth  to  drain  off  the  water  \r 
when  they  are  dry,  flour  and  fry  them  in  fresh  butter;. 
let  the  butter  be  quite  hot  before  you  put  in  the  cucum* 
bers ;  fry  them  till  they  are  brown,  then  take  them  out 
with  an  egg  slice,  und  lay  them  on  a  sieve  to  drain  the 
fat  from  them :  (some  Cooks  fry  sliced  Onions  or  some 
small  Button  Onions  with  them  till  they  are  a  delicate 
light  brown  colour,  drain  them  from  the  fat,  and)  then 
put  them  into  a  stewpan,  with  as  much  Gravy  as  will 
cover  them ;  stew  slowly  till  they  are  tender ;  take  out 
the  cucumbers  with  a  slice,  thicken  the  grayy  with 
flou*  and  butter,  give  it  a  boil  up,  season  it  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  put  in  the  Cucumbers ;  as  soon  as  they 
are  warm,  they  are  ready. 

The  above  rubbed  through  a  Tammis  or  fine  sieve", 
will  be  entitled  to  be  called  "  Cucumber  Sauce." 
See  (No.  399),  Cucumber  Vinegar.  .  This  is  a  very 
favourite  sauce  with  lamb  or  mutton  cutlets,  stewed 
rump  steaks,  &c.  &c. ;  when  made  for  the  latter,  a  third 
part  of  sliced  onion  is  sometimes  fried  with  the  cucum- 
ber. 

Artichokes.  —  (No.  1 36.) 

Soak  them  in  cold  water,  wash  them  well,  then  put 
them  into  plenty  of  boiling  water,  with  a  handful  of 
salt,  and  let  them  boil  gently  till  they  are  tender,  which 
will  take  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  two  hours ;  the  surest 
way  to  know  when  they  are  done  enough,  is, to  draw 
out  a  leaf;  trim  them  and  drain  them  on  a  sieve;  and 
send  up  melted  butter  with  them,  which  some  put  into 
small  cups,  so  that  each  guest  may  have  one. 

Stewed  Onions.  —  (No.  1 37.) 
The  large  Portugal  Onions  are  the  best;  take  off tte 

12 
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top-coats  of  half  a  dozen  of  these,  (taking  care  not  to 
cut  off  the  tops  or  tails  too  near,  or  the  onions  will  go- 
to pieces) ;  and  put  them  into  a  stewpan  broad  enougfe. 
to  hold  them  without  laying  them  atop  of  one  another, 
and  just  cover  them  with  good  broth. 

Put  them  over  a  slow  fire,  and  let  them  simmer  about 
two  hours ;  when  you  dish  them,  turn  them  upside 
down,  and  pour  the  sauce  over. 

Young  Onions  stewed,  sea  (No.  296.) 

Salads.  —  (No.  138*),  also  (No.  372.) 

Those  who  desire  to  see  this  subject  elaborately 
illustrated,  we  refer  to  "  Evylyn's  Acetaria?  a  dis- 
course of  Sajlets,  a  12mo.  of  240  pages.  London, 
1699. 

Mr.  E.  gives  us  "  an  account  of  seventy-two  herbs 
proper  ana  fit  to  make  Sallet  with," —  and  a  table  of 
Thirty-Five,  telling  their  seasons  and  proportions.  "  In 
the  composure  of  a  Sallet,  every  plant  should  come  in 
to  bear  its  part,  like  the  notes  in  Music :  thus  the 
comical  Master  Cook  introduced  by  Damoxenus,  when 
asked,  '  what  Harmony  there  was  wi  Meats  f— *  the  very 
same,'  says  he,  '  as  the  3d,  5th,  and  8th  have  to  one 
another  in  music  —  the  main  skill  lies  in  this,  not  to 
mingle  ('  sapores  minimi  consentientes*)  —  *  Tastes  not 
well  joined  —  inelegant/  as  our  Paradisian  Bard  directs 
Eve  when  dressing  a  sallet  for  her,  Angelical  Guest.'"— 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

He  gives  the  following  Receipt  for  the  Oxoleoh  : — 

"  Take  of  clear  and  perfectly  good  OyUOlive  three 
parts —  of  sharpest  Vinegar >  {sweetest  of  all  Condiments, 
tor  it  incites  appetite,  and  causes  Hunger,  which  is  the 
best  sauce,)'  Linton,  or  juice  of  Orange,  one  part  —  and 
therein  let  steep  some  slices  Of  Horseradish,  with  a  little 
Salt :  some,  in  a  separate  Vinegar,  gently  bruise  a  pod 
of  Ginny  Pepper,  and  strain  it  to  the  other  —  then  add 
as  much  Mustard  as  will  lie  upon  a  half-crown  piece. 
Beat  and  mingle  these  well  together  with  the  yolk  of 
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two  new-laid  Eggs  boiled  hard,  and  pour  it  over  your 
Sallet,  stirring  it  well  together.  The  wptr-curious 
insist  that  the  knife  with  'which  Sallet  herb  is  cut  roust 
be  of  Silver  —  and  some  who  are  husbands  pf  their  Oyl 
pour  at  first-  the  Oyl  atone,  as  more  act  to  communicate 
and  diffuse  its  shpperiness,  than  when  it  is  mingled 
and  beaten  with  the  Acids  —  which  they  pour  on  last 
of  all ;  and  it  is  incredible  how  small  a  quantity  of  Oyl 
thus  applied  is  sufficient  to  imbue  a  very  plentiful 
assembly  of  Sallet  Herbs." 

06*.  —  Our  own  Directions  to  prepare  and  dress 
Salads  will  be  found  under  (No.  372.) 
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FISH- 

Turbotta  Boil.  —  (No.  140.) 
This  excellent  Fish  is  in  season  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Summer, — when  good,   it  is  at  once  firm  and 
tender,  and  abounds  with  rich  gelatinous  nutriment. 

Being  drawn,  and  washed  clean,  if  it  be  quite  fresh, 
by  rubbing  it  lightly  with  salt,  and  keeping  it  in  a  cold 
place,  you  may  in  moderate  weather  preserve  it  for  a 
couple  of  days  *. 

An  Hour  or  two  before  you  dress  it,  soak  it  in  spring 
water  with  some  salt  in  it,  —  then  score  the  skin  across 
the  thickest  part  of  the  back;  (this  is  to  prevent  it 
breaking  on  the  Breast,  which  will  happen  from  the 
fish  swelling,  and  crackiug  the  skin,  if  this  precaution 
be  not  used.)     Put  a  large  handful  of  salt  into  a  fish 

*  "  I  have  ascertained,  by  many  years'  observation,  that  a  Turbot  kept 
two  or  three  days  is  much  better  eating  than  a  very  fresh  one.w—  UDB'S 
Cookery,  p.  238. 

"  Turbots.  The  finest  brought  to  the  London  market,  are  caught  off  the 
Dutch  coast,  or  German  ooean,  and  are  brought  in  well-boats  alive.  The 
commencement  of  the  season  is  generally  about  March  and  April,  and  con- 
tinues  all  the  summer.  Turbots,  like  other  fish,  do  not  spawn  all  at  the  same 
time ;  therefore  there  is  always  good  and  bad  nearly  all  the  year  round.  For 
this  year  or  two  past,  there  has  been  au  immense  quantity  brought  to  London, 
from  all  parts,  and  of  all  qualities:  a  great  many  from  a  new  fishery  off 
Hartlepool,  which  are  a  very  handsome  looking  turbot,  but  by  no  means 
equal  to  what  are  caught  off  the  Dutch  coast.  Many  excellent  Turbots  are 
caught  off  Dover  and  Dnngeness;  and  a  large  quantity  brought  from  Scotland, 
packed  in  ice,  which  are  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  and  are  generally  to  be 
bought  for  about  one  fourth  the  price  of  good  turbots. 

«'  Drills  are  generally  caught  at  the  same  place  as  turbots,  and  are  generally 
of  the  same  quality  as  the  tnrbot,  from  the  different  parts." 
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kettle  with  cold  water,  lay  your  fish  on  a  fish  strainer, 
put  it  in,  and  when  it  is  coming  to  a  boil,  skim  it  well; 
then  set  the  kettle  on  the  side  of  the  fire,  to  boil  as 
gently  as  possible  for  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes ; 
,  (if  it  boils  fast,  the  fish  will  break  to  pieces) ;  sup- 
posing it  a  middling  size  Turbot,  and  to  weigh  eight  or 
nine  pounds. 

Rub  a  little  of  the  inside  Red  Coral  spawn  of  the 
Lobster  through  a  hair  sieve,  without  butter;  and 
when  the  Turbot  is  dished,  sprinkle  the  spawn  over  it. 
Garnish  the  dish  with  sprigs  of  curled  Parsley,  sliced 
Lemon,  and  finely  scraped  Horseradish. 

If  you  like  to  send  it  to  table  in  Full  Dress,  sin-round 
it  with  nicely  Fried  Smelts  (No.  173),  laying  the  largest 
opposite  the  broadest  part  of  the  Turbot,  so  that  they 
may  form  a  well  proportioned  fringe  for  it, — or  Oysters 
(No.  183*),  or  cut  a  Sole  in  strips,  crossways,  about 
4he  size  of  a  Smelt;  fry  them  as  directed  in  (No,  145), 
and  lay  them  round.  Send  up  Lobster  sauce  (No.  284), 
two  boats  of  it,  if  it  is  for  a  large  party. 

N.  B.  Cold  Turbot  with  (No.  372)  for  Sauce— or 
take  off  the  Fillets  that  are  left — as  soon  as  the  Turbot 
returns  from  Table — and  they  will  make  a  side  dish  for 
your  next  dinner,  warmed  in  (No.  364),  (No.  2.) 

Obs. — The  thickest  part  is  the  favourite,  and  the 
Carver  of  this  Fish  must  remember  to  ask  his  friends  if 
they  are  Fin- Fanciers.  It  will  save  a  troublesome  Job  to 
the  Carver,  if  the  Cook,  when  the  Fish  is  boiled,  cuts 
the  spine-bone  across  the  middle. 

A  £rttf-(No.  143.) 
Is  dressed  the  same  way  as  a  Turbot. 

Soles  to  Boil.— (So.  144.) 

A  fine  fresh  thick  Sole,  is  almost  as  good  eating 
as  a  Turbot. 

Wash  and  clean  it  nicely ;  put  it  into  a  fish-kettle 
with  a  handful  of  salt,  and  as  much  cold  water  as  will 
cover  it;  set  it  on  the  side  of  the  fire,  take  off  the 
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scum  as  it  rises,  and  let  it  boil  gently  — about  fire 
minutes  (according  to  its  sfxe)  will  be  long  enough, 
unless  it  be  very  large.     Send  it  up  on  a  fish-drainer 

firnished  with  slices  of  Lemon  and  sprigs  of  curled 
arsley,  or  nicely  fried  Smelts  (No.  173),  or  Oysters 
(No.  183.) 

Qbt. — Slices  of  Lemon  are  a  universally  acceptable 
garnish,  with  either  fried  or  broiled  fish; — a  few  Sprig* 
of  crisp  Parsley  may  be  added,  if  you  wish  to  make  it 
look  very  smart;  and  Parsley,  or  Fennel  and  butter, 
are  excellent  sauces,  see  (No.  261),  and  (No.  265),  or 
Chervil  sauce  (No.  264),  Anchovy  (No.  270). 

N.  B.  Boiled  Soles  are  very  good  warmed  up  like 
Eels,  Wiggy's  way  (No.  164),  or  covered  with  Whitfe 
Sauce  (No.  364),  (No.  2),  and  see  (No.  1 58,)  [ 

Soles,  or  other  Fish,  to  Fry. — (No.  145.) 

Soles  are  generally  to  be  procured  good  from  some 
part  of  the  coast,  as  some  are  going  out  of  season-,  and 
some  coming  in,  both  at  the  same  time ;  a  great  many 
are  brought  in  well* boats,  alive,  that  are  caught  oft* 
Dover,  and  Folk  stone,  and  some  are  brought  from  thfe 
same  places  by  land  carriage.  The  finest  sotes  are 
caught  off  Plymouth,  near  the  Eddi stone,  and  all  the 
way  up  the  Channel,  and  to  Torbay ;  land  frequently 
weigh  eight  or  ten  pounds  per  pair :  they  are  generally 
brought  by  water  to  Portsmouth,  and  theace  by  land  ; 
but  the  greatest  quantity  are  caught  off  Yarmouth  and 
the  Knole,  and  off  the  Forelands. 

Be  sure  they  are  quite  fnsh>  or  the  most  expert  Cook 
cannot  make  them  either  look,  or  eat  well. 

An  hour  before  you  intend  to  dress  them,  wash  them 
thoroughly,  and  wrap  them  in  a  clean  cloth,  to  make 
them  perfectly  dry,— or  the  Bread  crumbs  will  not 
stick  to  them. 

Prepare  some  Bread  Crumbs*,  by  rubbing  some  stafe 

•  A  large  pair  of  Soles  will  take  ibe  fourth  part  of  a  quartern  Loaf,  whUh 
now  coats  twopence  halfpenny.  Oatmeal  is  a  good  substitute  for  Bread 
Crumbs,—- and  costs  comparatively  nothing !! 
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bread  through  a  Cullender;  or,  if  yon  wish  the  Fish  to 
appear  very  delicately  and  highly  finished,  through  a 
Hahr  stare,  or  use  biscuit  Powder. 

Bfeat  the  yolk  and  white  of  an  Egg  well  togdttfer,  on 
a  plate,  with  a  fork;— flour  your  fish  to  absorb  any 
moisture  that  may  remain,  and  wipe  it  off  with  a  clean 
cloth  r-^-dip  them  in  the  egg  on  both  sides  all  over^ 
or,  what  is  better,  egg  them  with  a  paste-brush,  r-2- 
strew  the  Bread  Crumbs  all  over  the  Fish,  so  that  they 
cover  every  part, — take  up  the  fish  by  the  head,  and 
shake  off  the  loose  crumbs.*  The  Fish  is  now  ready 
for  the  Fryingpan. 

Put  a  Quart  or  more  of  fresh  sweet  Olive  Oil,  or 
Cfartfiril  Butter  (No.  259),  Dripping  (tf oi  83),  Lard*; 
or  Clarified  Drippings  (No.  83);  be  sure  they  are  cjulte 
sweet  and  perfectly  clean:  (the  Fat  ought  to  cover  the 
Fish  J:  what  we  here  order,  is  for  Soles  about  ten  inches 
long,— if  larger,  cut  them  into  pieces  the  proper  size 
to  help  at  table ;  this  'will  save  much  time  and  trouble 
to  the  Carver, — when  you  send  them  to  table,  lay  them 
in  the  same  form  they  were  before  they  were,  cut,  and 
y6u  may  strew  a  little  curled  Parsley  over  them:  they 
are  much  easier  managed  in  the  Fryingpan,  and  require 
less  Fat;  and  you  can  by  this  means  only  fry  the  thick 
part  enough,  without  frying  the  thin  too  much.  Very 
Large  Soles  should  be  boiled  (No.  144),  or  fried  in 
billets  (No.  147).  Soles  cut  in  pieces,  crossways,  about 
the  size  of  a  Smelt,  make  a  very  pretty  garnish,  for  stewed 
Fish,  and  boiled  Fish. 

Set  the  fryingpan  over  a  sharp  and  clear  fire;  watch 
it,  skim  it  with  an  Eeg  slice,  and  when  it  boilsf,  t*.  e. 
when  it  has  done  bubbling,  and  the  smoke  just  begins 
tt>  rise  front  the  surface,  put  in  the  Fish :— if  the  Fat  it 
not  extremely  hot,  it  is  impossible  to  fry  Fish  of  a  good 

■  ■■■      -   -      ,-.►«>  -L »  -         -  .       .        .    / 

•  Thx  Fat  will,  do  five  vr'Tkree  times,  if  strained  through  «  hair  sieve, 
and  put  by  ;  if  yoB  do  oot  find  It  enough,  put  a  little  fresh  to  it.  Read  (No,  83% 
an<f  the  .Id  Chapter  of  the  Rudiments  of  Cookery. 

<  t  This  rajaires  a  Heat  of  upwards  of  600  degrees  of  Fahrenheit'*  Ultra)*- 
«aeter— vbyino  is,  in  fact,  BoiUng  in  Fat: 

l5 
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colour,  x>r  to  keep  them  firm  and  crisp,  (read  tl^e  3d 
Chapter  of  tjhe  Rudiments  of  Cookery).         ,  }  . . 

The  best  way  to  ascertain  the  heat  of  the  Fat,  is  to  try 
it  with  a  bit  of  bread  as  big  as  a  nut ;  if  it  is  quite  hot 
enough,  the  bread  will  brown  immediately.  Put  in  the 
Fish,  and  it  will  be  crisp  and  brown  on  the  side  next  the 
fire,  in  about  four  or  five  minutes;  to  turn  it,. stick  a 
two-pronged  fork  near  tjbe  head,  and  support  the  tail 
with  a  fish-slice,  and  fry  the  other  side. 

Fry  One  Sole  at  a.  time*  except  the  pan  is  very  large, 
and  you  have  plenty  of  fat. 

When  the  Fish  are  fried,  lay  them  on  a  soft  cloth 
(old  table  cloths,  are  best),  near  enough  the  fire  to  keep 
them  warm ;  turn,  them  every  two  or  three  minutes,  t%U 
they  are  quite  dry  on  both  sides — this,  common  Cooks 
commonly  neglect.  It  will  take  ten  or  fifteen  minutes*, 
jf  the  fat  you  fried  them  in  was  not  hot  enough ;  when 
it  is,,  they  want  very  little  drying.  When  Soles  are  fried; 
tiey  will  keep  very  good  in  a  dry  place  for  three  or  four 
(fays  ;  warm  them,  by  /tanging  them  on  the  hooks  in  a  Dutch 
oven,  letting  thtm  heat  very,  gradually,  by  putting  it  some 
distance  from  the  fire  for  about  twenty  minutes,  or  in  good 
Gravy,  as  Eels,  Wiggy's  way,  (Nos.  164,  299,  337, 
i>r356.) 

.  O^.^-There  are  several  general  rules  in  this  Receipt 
which  apply  t©  all  Fried  Fish:— we  have  beea  very 
particular  and  minute  in  our  directions ;— for,  although 
a  FriecL  Sole  is  so  frequent  and  favourite  a  dish,  it  >a 
very  seldom  brought  to  table  in  perfection! . 


:t  If  yoa  are  In  haste,  lay  the  Sole  on  a  clean  soft  cloth,  cover  fct  with  Ur 
and -gently  press  it  upon  the  fish  to  sack  qp  the  fat  from  its  surface. 

t  The  very  indifferent  manner  in  which  the  operation  of  frying  fish  hi 
nehally  performed,  we  suppose,  produced  the  following  Jtu  f esprit,  which, 
appeared  in  The  Morning  Chronicle; — 

"  The  King's  Bench  Reports  have  cook'd  up  an  odd  dlsb,      ' 
An  action  for  damages,  Fry  versos  Fish, 
But  sure,  if  for  damages  action  cooid  lie, 
It  certainly  mast  have  been  Fish  against  Fry." 
'  The  airthor  of  the  Cook's  Cookery,  8vo.  page  11 6,  does  not  seem  to  think 
this  fish  can  be  too  fresh ;  for  he  commences  bis  directions  with,  "  If  you  can, 
get  a  Cod  hot  out  of  the  Sea,"  &c.  .., 
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Soles  to  Stew.    <No.  146.) 

.   These  are  half  fried,  and  then  done  the  same  as  Eels, 
Wiggy's  way.     See  (No.  164.) 

Fillets  of  Soles,  Broxvn  or  White.— (No.  147.) 

Take  off  the  Fillets  very  nicely — trim  them  neatly, 
and  press  them  dry  between  a  soft  cloth;  Egg, — 
Crumb,  and  Fry  them,  &c.  as  directed  in  (No.  145,)— 
<yr  boil  them,  and  serve  them  with  (No.  364),  (No.  2.) 

N.  B.  This  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  dressing  very 
large  Soles.     See  also  (No.  164). 

*-***«.  — (No.  148.) 

Is  very  good  when  in  good  season,  but  no  fish  so  bad 
when  it  is  otherwise :  thosev  persons  that  like  it  firm  and 
dry,  should  have  it  crimped ;  but  those  that  like  it  ten- 
der, should  have  it  plain,  and  eat  it  not  earlier  than  the 
second  day,  and  if  cold  weather,  three  or  four  days 
old  it  is  better :  it  cannot  be  kept  too  long,  if  perfectly 
sweet.  Young  Skate  eats  very  fine,  crimped  and  fried, 
«ee  (No.  ^54.) 

Cod  Boiled.— (No.  149.) 
.  Wash  and  clean  the  fish,  and  rub  a  little  salt  in  the 
inside  of  it ;  (if  the  weather  is  very  cold,  a  large  cod  is 
the  better  for  being  kept  a  day):  put  plenty  of  water  hi 
your  fish-kettle,  so  that  the  fish  may  be  well  covered ; 
put  in  a  large  handful  of  salt :  and  when  it  is  dissolved, 
put  in  your  fish ;  a  very  small  fish  will  require  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  after  the  water  boils,— large 
ones  about  half  an  hour ;  drain  it  on  the  fish  plate ;  dish 
it  with  a  garnish  of  the  Roe,  Liver,  Chitterlings,  &c. ; 
or  large  native  Oysters,  fried  a  light  brown,  see  (No, 
183*),  or  Smelts  (No.  173),  Whitings  (No.  153),  tl* 
toil*  of  the  Cod  cut  in  slices, — or  split  it — and  fry  it. 
Scolloped  Oysters  (No.  182),  Oyster  Sauce  (No.  278.) 

*  The  tail  is  so  much  thinner  than  the  (hick  part  df  the  body,  that,  if 
boiled  together,  the  former  wilt  be  boiled  too  much — before  the  latter  is  done 
enough — therefore  it  should  tee  dressed  separate,  and  the  best  way  of  cooking 
It  is  to  fry  it  in  Slices  or  Fillets ;  see  (No.  151 .) 
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Mem. — The  Sounds, — the  jelly  parts  about  the 
Jowl, — the  Palate,— and  the  T6ngue,  are  esteemed 
exquisites  by  piscivorous  Epicures — whose  longing 
Eyes  will  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  a  share  of  their 
favourite  "  Bonne  Bouche;' — the  Carver's  reputation 
depends  much  on  his  equitable  distribution  of  them. 

Salt  Fish  Boiled.— (No.  150.) 
Salted  Fish  requires  Soaking,  according  to  the  time  it 
has  been  in  Salt;—th&t  which  is  hard  and  dry,  requires 
two  nights'  soaking,  changing  the  water  two  or  thre£ 
times;  the  intermediate  day,  la.y ,it-*n  a  stone  floor ; — 
for  Barrelled  Cod,  less  time  will  do ; — and  for  the  best 
Dogger  Bank  Split  Fish,  which  has  not  been  more  than 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  in  salt,  still  less  will  be 
needful. 

Put  it  into  plenty  of  cold  water,  and  let  it  simmer 

fently  till  it  is  enough — if  the  water  boils,  the  Fish  will 
e  tough  and  thready.     For  Egg  sauce,  see  (No.  267), 
and  to  boil  Red  Beetroot  (No.  127),  Parsnips  (No.  12£)> 


"  Cod  generally  comes  into  good  season  in  Oetober,  when,  if  (he  weather  is 
cold,  it  eats  as  fine  as  at  any  time  in  the  year :  towards  the  latter  end  of 
January,  and  February,  and  part  of  March,  they  are  mostly  poor ;  bat  the 
latter  end  or  March,  April,  and  May,  they  are  generally  particularly  fine, 
having  shot  their  spawn,  they  come  in  fine  order.  The  Dogger-Bank  Cod 
are  the  most  esteemed,  as  they  generally  cut  in  large  tine  flakes ;  the  north 
country  cod,  which  are  caught  off  the  Orkney  isles,  are  generally  very  stringy 
or  what  is  commonly  called  woolley,  and  sell  at  a  very  inferior  price,  bit 
are  caught  in  much  greater  abundance  than  the- Dogger  cod.  The  cod  «re  all 
caught  with  hook,  and  brought  alive  in  well-boats  to  the  London  markets. 
The  cod  cured  on  the  Dogger  Bank  is  remarkably  fhie,  and  seldom  cured 
above  two  or  three  weeks  before  brought  to  market ;  the  Barret  Cod  it 
commonly  cured  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  and  Yorkshire.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  inferior  cured  sail  fish  brought  from  Newfoundland  and  Iceland; 

**  The  Sion  of  a  Dogger  Bank  cod,  is  a  famous  dish  for  an  epicure, 
either  baked  or  boiled :  and  is  a  good  meal  for  three  or  four  people,  and  may 
be  bought  for  about  2s.,— either  boil  it  whole,  or  cut  it  into  piece?— floor  and 
dry  them,  and  then  egg  and  crumb,  and  fry  them>  or  stew  it,  (No.  158.)         ' 

The  tail  of  a  cod  cut  in  fillets,  or  slices,  and  fried,  makes  a  good  disn.^nri 
generally  to  be  bought  at  a  very  reasonable  rate ;— if  boiled,  it  is  soft  and 
watery.  The  Skull  and  TaU  of  a  Cod  is  a  favourite  and  excellent  Scotch  riith 
stewed,  and  served  up  with  Anchovy  or  Oyster  sauce,  with  the  liquor  it 
u  boiled  in,  in  a  Tureen.  H 

"  "¥*£ J8  bro,,.«ht  to  to*  London  market  In  the  same  manner  as  Cod,  but  it 
vtry  inferior  to  it,  either  fresh  or  salt."  r  >  ' 
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Carrots  (No.  159.)  Garnish  Salt  Fish  with  the  yolks 
of  Eggs,  cut  into  quarters. 

Obs. — Our  favourite  vegetable  accompaniment  is  a 
dish  of  equal  parts  of  Red  Beetroot  and  Parsnips. 

N. B.  Salted  Fish  differs  in  Quality — quite  as  muck 
as  it  does  in  Price. 

Slices  of  Cod  Boiled.— (No.  151.) 

Half  an  Hour  before  you  dress  them,  put  them  into 
cold  spring  water  with  some  salt  in  it. 

Lay  them  at  the  bottom  of  a  fish-kettle,  with  as 
much  cold  spring  water  as  will  cover  them,  and  some 
salt ;  set  it  on  a  quick  fire,  and  when  it  boils,  skim  it, 
and  set  it  on  one  side  of  the  fire  to  boil  very  gently, 
for  about  ten  minutes,  according  to  its  size  and  thick- 
ness. Garnish  with  scraped  Horseradish,  slices  of 
Lemon,  and  a  slice  of  the  Liver  on  one  side,  and 
Chitterling  on  the  other.  Oyster  sauce  (No.  278), 
and  Plain  Butter. 

Obs. — Slices  of  Cod  (especially  the  Tail,  split),  are 
very  good,  fried  like  Soles  (No.  145),  or  stewed  in 
Gravy  like  Eels  (No.  164),  or  (No.  364,  No.  2.) 

Whitings  Fried.  -  (No.  1 53.) 

Skm*  them,  preserve  the  Liver,  see  (No.  228),  and 
fasten  their  Tails  to  their  Mouths;  dip  them  in  egg, 
then  in  bread  crumbs,  and  fry  them  in  hot  lard,  .read 
(Nat  145); — or  split  them,  and  fry  them  like  fillets  of 
Soles  (No.  147.) 

A  three-quart  stewpan,  half  full  of  fat,  is  the  best 
utensil  to  fry  Whitings.  They  will  be  done  enough  in 
about  five  minutes— but  it  will  sometimes  require  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  drain  the  fat  from  them  and 
dry  them,  (if  the  fat  you  put  them  into  was  not  hot 
enough),  turning  them  now  and  then  with,  a  Fish  Slice. 

Obs. — When  Whitings  are  scarce,  the  Fishmongers 
can  skin  and  truss  young  Codlings, — so  that  you  can 

*  The  French  do  not  flay  them— but  split  them— dtp  them  in  floor,  and  fry 
hem  in  hot  dripping. 


$ 
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hardly  tell  the  difference,  except  that  a  Codling  wears 
a  Beard,  and  a  Whiting  does  not: — this  distinguishing 
mark  is  sometimes  cut  off;  however,  if  you  turn  up  hid 
Jowl,  you  may  see  the  mark  where  the  Beard  was,  and. 
thus  discover  whether  He  be  a  Real  Whiting, — or  a 
Shaved  Codling. 

Skate  Fried.^-(So.  154.) 

After  you  have  cleaned  the  fish,  divide  it  into  fillets, 
dry  them  on  a  clean  cloth ;  beat  the  yolk  and  white  of 
an  egg  thoroughly  together,  dip  the  fish  in  this,  and 
then  in  fine  bread  crumbs ;  fry  it  in  hot  lard  or  drip- 
ings  till  it  is  of  a  delicate  brown  colour;  lay  it  on  a 
air  sieve  to  drain ;  garnish  with  Crisp  Parsley  (No.  318) 
—  and  some  like  Caper  sauce,  with  an  Anchovy  in  it. 

Plaice  or  Flounders  Fried,  or  Boiled.  (No.  155.) 
Flounders  are  perhaps  the  most  difficult  fish  4o  fry 
very  nicely.  Clean  them  well,  flour  them,  and  wipe 
them  with  a  dry  cloth  to  absorb  all  the  water  from 
them ;  flour  or  egg  and  bread  crumb  them,  &c  as 
directed  in  (No.  145.) 

To  Boil  Flounders. 

Wash  and  clean  them  well,  cut  the  black  side  of 
them  the  same  as  you  do  Turbot,  then  put  them  into  a 
fish-kettle,  with  plenty  of  cold  water  and  a  handful  of 
salt;  when  they  come  to  a  boil,  scum  them  clean  and 
let  them  stand  by  the  side  of  the  fire  for  five  minutes, 
and  they  are  ready. 

Obs. — Eaten  with  plain  melted  butter  and  a  little 
salt; — you  have  the  sweet  delicate  flavour  of  the 
Flounder — which  is  overpowered  by  any  sauce. 

Water  Souchy*— (No.  156.) 
Is  made  with  Flounders,  Whitings,  Gudgeons,  o* 


•  One  of 
be, "  How 


t  »y  Culinary  Counsellors  says,  the  heading  of  this  Roceiptfthonld 
oe,  -  now  to  dress  a  good  dish  of  Fish  while  the  Cloth  is  laying."  If  the 
artieles  are  ready,  twelve  minutes  will  do  it,  with  very  little  trouble  or 
expense.    For  richer  stewed  Fish,  see  (No.  10*0 
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Eels.  These  must  be  quite  freik,  and  very  nicefy 
cleaned ;  for  what  they  are  boiled  in,  is  the  sauce  fov 
them.  " 

•  Wash,  gut,  and  trim  your  Fish,  cut  them  into  hands- 
some  pieces,  and  put  them  into  a  stew-pan  with  just 
as  much  water  as  will  cover  them,  with  some  parsley, 
or  parsley  roots  sliced,  an  onion  minced  fine,  and  a 
Utile  pepper  and  salt :  (to  this  some  Cooks  add  some 
scraped  Horseradish  and  a  Bay  leaf;)  skim  it  care- 
fully when  it  boils ;  when  your  fish  is  doife  enough 
(which  it  will  be  in  a  few  minutes),  send  it  up  in  a 
deep  dish,  lined  with  bread  sippets,  and  some  slices 
of  bread  and  butter  on  a  plate. 

--  Obs.  Some  Cooks  thicken  the  liquor  the  Fish  has 
been  stewing  in  with  flour  and  butter— and  flavour  it 
with  white  wine,  Lemon  juice,  Essence  of  Anchovy, 
and  Catsup— and  boil  down  two  or  three  Flounders, 
&c.  to  make  a  fish  broth,  to  boil  the  other  fish  in- 
observing,  that  the  Broth  cannot  be  good,  unless 
$he  Fish  are  boiled  too  much. 

Haddock  Boi/aJ.—(No.  157.) 

Wash  it  well,  and  put  it  on  to  boil,  as  directed  in 
(No.  149) ;  a  Haddock  of  three  pounds  will  take  about 
ten  minutes  after  the  kettle  boils. 

Haddocks  salted  a  day  or  two  and  eaten  with  egg 
*auce,  are  a  very  good  article.  Haddocks  cut  in  fillets, 
fried*  eat  very  fine*  Or  if  small,  very  well  broiled,  or 
baked,  with  a  pudding  in  their  belly,  and  some  good 
gravy. 

Findhorn  Haddocks.— (No.  157*.) 

.  Let  the  Fish  be  well  cleaned  and  laid  in  Salt  for 
two  hours,  let  the  water  drain  from  them,  and  .then 
wet  them,  with  the  Pyroiygncous  acid,— they  may  be 
split  or  not,— they  are  then  to  be  hung  in  a ,  dry 
situation  for  a  day  or  two,  or  a  week  or  two,  if  you 
please :— when  broiled,  they  have  .alt  the  flavour  of 
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the  Findhorn  Haddock,  and  will  keep  sweet  for  a  long 
time. 

The  Pyroligneous  acid,  applied  in  the  same  way  td 
fieef  or  Mutton,  gives  the  fine  smoke  flavour,  and  may 
be  kept  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

Scotch  way  of  dressing  Haddocks. — A  haddock  is  quite 
like  a  different  fish  in  London  and  in  Edinburgh, 
which  arises  chiefly  from  the  manner  in  which  they  ire 
treated ;  a  haddock  should  never  appear  at  table  with 
its  head  and  skin  on.  For  boiling  ,they  are  all  the  better 
for  lying  a  night  in  salt ;  of  course  they  do-  not  take  so 
long  to  boil  without  the  skin,  and  require  to  be  well 
skimmed  to  preserve  the  colour. — After  lying  in  salt 
for  a  night,  if  you  hang  them  up  for  a  day  or  two,  they 
are  very  good  broiled  and  served  with  cold  butter.  For 
frying,' they  should  be  split  and  boned  very  carefUlly, 
and  divided  into  convenient  pieces  if  too  large  to  fiafot 
merely  ;  egg  and  crumb  them,  and  fry  in  a  good  deal  of 
lard ;  they  resemble  soles  when  dressed  in  this  manner:  - 
There  is  another  very  delicate  mode  of  dressing  them; 
you  split  the  fish,  rub  it  well  with  butter,  and  do  it  be- 
fore the  fire  in  the  Dutch-oven. 

To  stew  Cod's  Scull,  Soles,  Carp,  Trout,  Perch,  Eel, 
or  Flounder.— (No.  158.) ;— See  also  (No.  164.) 

When  the  Fish  has  been  properly  washed,  lay  it  in  a 
atewpan,  with  half  a  pint  of  Claret  or  Port  wine,  and  a 
quart  of  good  gravy,  —  a  large  onion,  a  dozen  berries 
of  black  pepper,  the  same  of  allspice,  and  a  few  cloves, 
or  a  bit  of  mace ;  cover  the  fish  kettle  close,  and  let  it 
stew  gently  for  ten  or  twenty  minutes,  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  fish :  take  the  fish  up,  lay  it  on  a  hot 
dish,  cover  it  up,  and  thicken  the  liquor  that  it  was 
•tewed  in  with  a  little  flour,  and  season  it  with  Pepper, 
Salt,  Essence  of  Anchovy,  Mushroom  Catsup,  arid  a 
little  Chili  Vinegar ;  when  it  has  boiled  ten  minutes; 
strain  it  through  a  tammis,  and  pour  it  over  the  fish ; 
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if  there  is  more  sauce  than  the  dish  will  hold,  send  the 
rest  up  in  abOat 

The  Rivtr  Trout  come*  into  season  in  April,  and 
continues  till  July ;  it  is  a  very  delicious  fish ;.  thofe 
caught  near  UxbruJge  come  to  town  quite  alive. 

The  Eels  and  Perch  from  the  same  water^  are  very 
fine. 

Ota— These  $sh  are  very  nice  plain  boiled,  with 
(No.  261),  or  (No.  264),  for  sauce;  some  Cook*ii*edge 
them  with  flour,  and  fry  them  a  light  brown  before  they 
put  them  on  to  stew,  —  and  stuff  them  with  (No.  374), 
or  some  of  the  stuffings  following. 

To  Dress  them  Maigee. 

Put  the  Fish  into  a  stewpan,  with  a  large-  Onion, 
four  Cloves,  fifteen  berries  of  Allspfee,  and  the  *ame 
black  pepper— jost  cover  them  with  totting'  water,  set 
it  where  they  will  aimmer  gently  for  ten  or  twenty  mi- 
nutes, according  to  the  size  of  the  Fish;  strain  off  the 
liquor  in  another  atewpan,  leaving  the  Fish  to  keep 
warm  tilt  the  Sauce  i#  ready. 

Rub  together  on  a  plate  as  much  tour  and  butter 
as  will  make  the  Sauce  as  thick  as  a  double  Cream. 
Each  Pint  of  Sauce f  season  with  a  glass  of  Wine,  half 
as  much  IVfushroota  Catsup,  a  teaspoonful  of  Essence 
of  Anchovy,  and  a  few  grains  of  Cayenne;  let  it  boil 
a  few  minutes,  put  the  Fish  on  a  deep  dish,  strain  the 
Gravy  over  it ;  garnish  it  with  Sippets  of  Bread  toasted 
or  fined  (No.  319.)  .  i 

N.  B  The  Editor  has  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  above  Receipt  —  and  also  to  (No.  224)>  which 
Catholics,  and  those  vbkose  Religious  tentts.  do  not  allow 
them  to  eat  Meat  on  Maigre  Day*,  will  find  a  very  satis- 
factory substitute  for  the  Meat  Gravy  Soup  (No.  -200.) 

F*or  Sauce  for  Maigre  Dishes,  see  (Nos.  225, 
3^5,  and  364,  No.  2.) 

Qbs*  —  Mushroom  Catsup  -  (No.  439),  and  Onions 
(No.  402),  supply  the  place  of  Meat,  better  than  any 
tiling ;  if  you  have  not  these,  Wiue  —  Spice  (No. 457),-** 
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Curry  Powder  (No.  455),  Aromatic  Roots  and  Herbs,— 
Anchovy  and  Soy, — or  Oyster  Catsup  (No.  441,) 
Variously  combined,  and  thickened  with  flour  and 
butter,  are  convenient  substitutes. 

Maigre  Fish  Pies. 

Salt  Fish  Pic— The  thickest  part  must  be  chosen, 
and  put  in  cold  water  to  soak  the  night  before  wanted ; 
then  boil  it  well,  take  it  up,  take  away  the  bones  and 
skin,  and  if  it  is  good  fish  it  will  be  in  fine  layers ;  set 
it  on  a  fish  drainer  to  get  cold:  in  the  mean  time  boil 
four  eggs  hard,  peel  and  slice  them  very  thin,  the  same 
quantity  of  onion  sliced  thin,  line  the  bottom  of  a  Pie  dish 
with  Fish  force-meat,  (No.  383),  or  a  layer  of  potatoes 
.sliced  thin,  —  then  a  layer  of  onions,  then  offish,  and 
of  eggs,  and  so  on  till  the  dish  is  full ;  season  each  layer 
.with  a  little  pepper,  —  then  mix  a  teaspoonfui  of  made 
mustard,  the  same  of  Essence  of  Anchovy,  a  little 
Mushroom  Catsup  in  a  gill  of  water,  put  i£  in  the 
dish,  then  put  on  the  top  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter. broke 
in  bits,  cover  it  with  puff  paste,  and  bake  it  one  hour.. 

Fresh  Cod  may  be  done  in  the  same  way  by  adding 
a  little  salt. 

All  Fish  for  making  Pies,  whether  Soles,  Flounders, 
Herrings,  Salmon,  Lobster,  Eels,  Trout,  Tench,  &c„ 
should  be  dressed  first, — tins  is  the  most  Economical  way 
for  Catholic  families,  as  what  is  boiled  one  day, 
will  make  excellent  Pies,  or  Patties,  the  next; 
if  you  intend  it  for  Pies,  take  the  skin  off,  and  the 
bones  out,  —  lay  your  Salmon,  Soles,  Turbot,  or  Cod- 
fish m  layers,  and  season  each  layer  with  equal  quan- 
tities of  pepper,  allspice,  mace,  and  salt,  till  the  dish  is 
full,  — save  a  little  of  the  liquor  that  the  fish  was 
boiled  in,  set  it  on  the  fire  with  the  bones  and  skin  of 
the  fish;  boil  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  strain  it 
through  a  sieve,  let  it  settle,  and  pour  it  in  the  dish, 
cover  it  with  puff  paste,  bake  it  about  an  hour  and 
a  quarter.  Shrimps,  prawns,  or  oysters  added,  will 
improve  the  above;  if  for  Patties,   they  niust  be 


cut  in  small  pieces,  and  dressed  in  a  Beshamell  sauce, 
(No.  364.) 

Cod  Sounds  for  a  pie  should  be  soaked  at  the  least 

..  twenty-four  hours,  then  well  washed,  and  put  on  a  cloth 
to  dry, — put  in  a  stew-pan  two  ounce*  of  fresh  butter, 
with  four  ounces  of  sliced  onions,  fry  them  of  a  nice 
brow*,  then  put  in  a  small  table-spoonful  of  flpur,  and  add 
half  a  pint  of  boiling  water;  when  smooth,  put  in  about 
ten  Cod-sounds,  and  season  them  with  a  httle  pepper, 
a  glass  of  white  wine,  a  teaspoonful  of  Essence  of  An- 

.  chovy,  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon ;  stir  it  well  together,  put 
it  in  a  pie-dish,  cover  it  with  paste,  and  bake  it  one  hour. 

Ferch,  Roach,  Dace,  Gudgeons,  fyc.  Fried, — (No,  159.) 

Wash  the  Fish  well,  —  wipe  them  on  a  dry  clotty. <<*• 
flour  them  lightly  all  over,  and  fry  them  ten  minutes, 
see  (No.  145),  in  hot  lard  or  drippings;  —  lay  them 
:  on  a  hair  sieve  to  drain;  —  send  them  upon  a  hot 
dish,  garnished  with  sprigs  of  green  parsley.  Anchovy 
sauce  (No.  270),  and  (No.  433.) 

Ferch  Boiled.— (No.  160.) 

Clean  them  carefully,  and  put  them  in  a  fish-kettle, 

with  as  much  cold  spring  water  as  will  cover  them, 

with  a  handful  of  salt ;  set  them  on  a  quick  fire  till 

they  boil ;  when  they  boil,  set  them  on  one  side  to  boil 

'  gently  for  about  ten  minutes,  according  to  their  size. 

Salmon,  Herrings,  Sprats,  Mackarel,  S?c.  Pickled. 
(No.  161.) 

Cut  the  Fish  into  proper  pieces,  do  not  take  off  the 
scales  —  make  a  brine  strong  enough  to  bear  an  Egg, 
in  which  boil  the  Fish  —  it  must  be  boiled  in  only 
just  liquor  enough  to  cover  it-^do  not  overboil  it. 
VJTien  the  fish  is  boiled,  lay  it  slantingly  to  drain  off 
all  the  liquor  —  when  cold,  pack  it  close  in  the  kits, 
and  fill  them  up  with  equal  parts  of  the  liquor  the 
Salmon  was  boiled  in  (having  first  well  skimmed  it), 
and  best  Vinegar,  (No.  24) ;  let  them  rest  for  a  day,  fill 
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up  again,  striking  the  Hides  of  the  kit  with  a  Cooper's 
Adze,  until  the  kit  will  receive  no  more— then  head 
them  down  as  close  as  possible. 

Obs. —  This  is   in  the  finest  condition  whet*  /r*M. 
Salmon    is  tndst  plentiful   about  Midsummer;     the 
teased  for  it,  is  from  February  to  September.    Some 
*  sprigs  of  fresh  gathered  young  Fennel  —  are  the  accom- 
paniments, 

N.B.  The  three  indispensable  marks  of  the  goodness 
of  Pickled  Salmon,  are,  1st,  — The  brightness  of  the 
scales,  and  their  sticking  fast  to  the  skin  ;  2dly,  The 
firmness  of  the  flesh ;  and  thirdly,  its  tine  pate  red  rose 
colour;  —  without,  these  it  is  not  fit  to  eat,  and  was 
either  stale  before  it  was  pickled,  or  has  been  kept  too 
long  after.  v 

The  above  was  given  us  as  the  actual  practice  of 
those  who  pickle  it  for  the  London  market. 

N.B.  Pkkkd  Salmon,  warmed  by  steam,  Or  in  its 
pickle  Bquor,  is  a  favourite  dish  at  Newcastle. 

Salmon*  Bailed.  —  (No.  162.) 

Put  on  a  fish  kettle,  with  spring  water  enough  to  well 
cover  the  Salmon  you  are  going  to  dress,  or  the  Salmon 


•  "  Salmon.  The  earliest  that  comes  in  season  to  the  Lonoon  market.  Is 
brought  from  the  Severn,  and  begins  to  come  into  season  the  beginning  of 
November,  but  very  few  so  early,  perhaps  not  above  one  in  fifty*  as  many  of 
them  will  not  shoot  their  spawn  till  January,  or  after,  and  then  continue  in 
•eason  till  October,  when  they  begin  to  get  very  thin  and  poor.  The  prin- 
cipal atfpply  of  salmon  is  from  different  parts  of  Scotland,  packed  in  fee,  and 
brought  by  water  :  if  the  vessels  have  a  fair  wind,  they  will  be  in  London  in 
three  days ;  bat  it  freqnently  happens  that  they  are  at  sea  perhaps  a  fortnight, 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  fish  is  perished,  and  ha«;  for  a  year  oriwb  put, 
sold  as  low  as  two  pence  per  pound,  and  up  to  as  much  as  eighteen  pence  per 
pound  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  its  different  degrees  of  goodness.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  very  low  prices  at  which  the  itinerant  fishmongers  cry.  their 

*< delicate  Salmon,"  "  dainty  fresh  Salman"  and  "  Uot  Coil**  *  New 
UaAkarel"  *c.*c« 

M  Salmon  Givilts,  or  Salman  Peel,  are  the  small  salmon  which  come  from 
about  five  or  six  pounds  to  ten  pounds,  are' very  good  flsh,  arid  make  hand- 
some  dashes  offish,  sent  to  table  crooked  in  the  foi  nt  of  an  S. 

**  BerWcfi  Trout  are  a  distinct  fish  from  the  gwilts,  and  are  caught  in 
the  River  Tweed,  and  dressed  tn  the  same  manner  as  the  tgwilt.    .  -  -  - 

*  Calvtred  Salmon  is  the  salmon  caught  in  the  Thames,  and  cut  into  slices 
aHve;  and  some  few  salmon  are  brought  from  Oxford  to  London  alive,' and 
cut.  '  A  few  slices  make  a  handsome,  genteel  dish,  bnt  is  generally  very 
expensive :  sometimes  15s.  per  pound." 
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will  neither  look  nor  taste  well :  (boil  the  Liver  in  a 
separate  saucepan.)  When  the  water  boils,  put  in  a 
handful  of  salt,  take  off  the  scum  as  soon  a?  h  rine*, 
have  the  fish  well  washed,  put  it  in,  and  if  it  is  thiek, 
let  it  boil  very  gently  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  a 
pound  of  fish ;  but  practice  only  can  perfect  the  Cook 
in  dressing  Salmon ;  — a  quarter  of  a  split  Salmon  will 
take  almost  as  long  boiling  as  half  a  one.  Lobster 
Sauce  (No.  *84.) 

t  Qb*.  — The  thinnest  part  of  the  Fish,  is  the  fattest, 
and  if  you  have  a  "  Grand  Gourmand,'  at  table,  ask  hint 
if  he  is  for  Thick  or  Thin. 

The  Thames  Salmon  is  preferred  in  the  London 
Market,  and  some  Epicures  pretend  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  by  the  taste,  in  yrbich  reach  of  the  River 
it  was  caught ! ! ! 

N.B.  If  you  hare  any  left,  put  it  into  a  pie-dish,  and 
cover  it  with  an  equal  portion  of  Vinegar  and  Pump- 
water,  and  a  little  salt,  it  will  be  ready  in  three  days: 

Fresh  Salmon  Broiled,  —  (No.  163.) 
Clean  the  salmon  well,  and  cut  it  into  slices  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  thick;  dry  it  thoroughly  in  a  clean 
cloth,  rub  it  over  with  sweet  oil,  or  thick  melted  butter, 
and  sprinkle  a  little  salt  over  it ;  put  your  gridiron  over 
a  clear  fire,  at  some  distance ;  when  it  is  hot,  wipe  it 
clean,  rub  it  with  sweet  oil  or  lard ;  lay  the  salinon  on, 
and  when  it  is  done  on  one  side,  turn  it  gently  and 
broil  the  other.  Anchovy  sauce,  &c. 
Obs.  —  An  oven  does  them  best. 

Soles  or  Eels*,  Spc.  fyc.  stewed  Wioot's  way.  —     - 
(No.  164.) 
Take  two  pounds  of  fine  silverf  Eels ;  —  the  best  are 

•  Small  Fish  and  the  Fillets  of  Whiting,  Turbots,  Brills,  &c.  and  slices  b* 
Cod,  or  the  head  or  Tail  of  it,  are  excellent  dressed  the  same  way. 

t  The  TeUetu  Eels  taste  mnddy  :  the  Whiteness  of  the  belly  of  the  fen,  is 
■ot  the  only  mark  to  know  the  beat ;  the  right  colour  of  the  back  is  a  very 
Bright  coppery  hoe ;  the  Olive  coloured  are  inferior  ;  and  those  lending  lo  si 
gremw*  "worse. 
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those  that  are  rather  more  than  a  half-crown  pieoe  in 
circumference,  quite  fresh,  full  of  life,  and  as  "  brisk  as^ 
on  Eel?  such  as  have  been  kept  out  of  water  till  they 
can  scarce  stir,  are  good  for  nothing.  Gut  them,  rub 
them  with  salt  till  the  slime  is  cleaned  from  them,  wash 
them  in  several  different  waters,  and  divide  them  into 
pieces  about  four  inches  long. 

Some  Cooks,  after  skinning  them,  dredge  them  with 
a  little  flour,  wipe  them  dry,  and  then  egg  and  crumb' 
them,  and  fry  them  in  drippings  till  they  are  brown, 
and  lay  them  to  dry  on  a  hair  sieve. 

Have  ready  a  quart  of  good  Beef  Gravy  (No.  329); 
it  must  be  cold  when  you  put  the  Eels  into  it,  set  them 
on  a  slow  fire  to  simmer  very  gently  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  according  to  the  size  of  the  eels ;  —  watch ' 
them  that  they  are  not  done  too  much;  —  take  them 
carefully  out  of  the  stewpan  with  a  fish  slice,  so  as  not 
to  tear  their  coats,  and  lay  them  on  a  dish  about  two 
inches  deep. 

Or,  \ifor  Maigre  Days,  when  you  have  skinned  your 
Eels,  throw  the  skins  into  salt  and  water,  wash  them 
well,  and  then  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  a  quart  of 
water,  two  onions,  with  two  cloves  stuck  in  each,  and 
one  blade  of  mace;  let  it  boil  twenty  minutes,  and 
strain  it  through  a  sieve  in  a  basin. 

Make  the  Sauce  about  as  thick  as  cream,  by  mix-* 
ing  a  little  flour  with  it;  put  in  also  two  table-, 
spoonsful  of  Port  wine,  and  one  of  Mushroom  Cat- 
sup, or  Cavice;  stir  it  into  the  sauce  by  degrees, 
give  it  a  boil,  and  strain  it  to  the  fish  through  a 
sieve. 

N.B.  If  Mushroom  sauce  (Nos.  225,  305,  or  333), 
or  White  Sauce  (No.  364,  No.  2),  be  used  instead/of 
Beef  Gravy,  this  will  be  one  of  the  most  relishing  Maigre 
dishes  we  know. 

Obs. —  To  kill  Eels  instantly,  without  the  horrid  tor- 
ture of  cutting  and  skinning  them  alive,  pierce  the  spinal 
marrow,  close  to  the  back  part  of  the  skull,  with  a  sharp 
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pointed  skewer :  if  this  be  done  in  the  right  place,  all 
mbtion  will  instantly  cease.  The  humane  Executioner 
does  certain  criminals  the  favour  to  hang  them,  before 
he  breaks  them  on  the  wheel. 

TofryEels.  —  (No.  165.) 

Skin  and  gut  them,  and  wash  them  well  in  cold 
water,  cut  them  in  pieces  four  inches  long,  season  them 
with  pepper  and  salt,  beat  an  egg  well  on  a  plate,  dip 
them  in  the  egg,  and  then  in  fine  bread  crumbs ;  fry 
them  in  fresh  clean  lard,  drain  them  well  from  the  fat ; 
Garnish  with  crisp  parsley ;  for  Sauce,  plain  and  melted 
butter,  sharpened  with  lemon  juice,  or  Parsley  and 
Butter. 

Spitoheocked  Eels.  —  (No.  166.) 

This  the  French  Cooks  call  the  English  way  of 
dressing  Eels. 

Take  two  middling  sized  silver  eels,  leave  the  skin 
on,  scour  them  with  salt,  and  wash  them,  cut  off  the 
heads,  slit  them  on  the  belly  side,  and  take  out  the 
bone  and  guts,  and  wash  and  wipe  them  nicely,  then 
cut  them  into  pieces  about  three  inches  long,  and  wipe 
them  quite  dry,  put  two  ounces  of  butter  into  a  stewpan 
w}th  a  little  minced  parsley,  thyme,  sage,  pepper,  and 
salt,  and  a  very  little  chopped  shallot ;  set  the  stew 
pan  over  the  fire ;  when  the  butter  is  melted,  stir  the- 
ingredients  together,  and  take  it  off  the  fire,  mix  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  with  them,  and  dip  the  eel  in,  a 
piece  at  a  time,  and  then  roll  them  in  bread  crumbs, 
making  as  much  stick  to  them  as  you  can ;  then  rub  a 
gridiron  with  a  bit  of  suet,  set  it  high  over  a  very  clear 
fire,  and  broil  your  eels  of  a  fine  crisp  brown :  dish 
them  with  crisp  parsley,  and  send  up  plain  butter  in  a 
boat,  and  anchovy  and  butter. 

Qbs.— We  like  them  better  with  the  Skin  off;  it  i* 
very 'apt  to  offend  delicate  stomachs. 
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Mackerel  Boikd.— (No.  167.) 

This  Fish  loses  its  life  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  Sea, 
and  the  fresher  it  is  the  better. 

Wash  and  clean  them  thoroughly,  (the  fishmongers 
seldom  do  this  sufficiently),  put  them  into  cold  water 
with  a  handful  of  salt  in  it;  let  them  rather  simmer, 
than  boH ;  a  small  mackarel  will  be  enough  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour:  when  the  Eye  starts  and  the  Tail 
splits, —  they  are  done;  do  not  let  them  stand  in  the 
water  a  moment  after;  they  are  so  delicate  that  the 
heat  of  the  water  will  break  them. 

This  fish  in  London  is  rarely  fresh  enough  to  appear 
at  table  in  perfection;  and  either  the  Mackarel  is  boiled 
too  much,  or  the  Roe*  too  little.  The  best  way  is  to 
open  a  slit  opposite  the  middle  of  the  roe,  you  can  then 
clean  it  properly ;  this  will  allow  the  water  access,  and 
the  roe  will  then  be  done  as  soon  as  the  fish,  which,  it 
seldom  is  otherwise ;  some  sagacious  gourmands  insist 
upon  it  they  must  be  taken  out  and  boiled  separately. 
For  sauce,  see  (Nos.  263,  265,  and  266),  and  you  may 
garnish  them  with  pats  of  minced  Fennel. 

N.  B.  The  common  notion  is,  that  Mackarel  are  in 
best  condition  when  fullest  of  Roe; — however,  the  Fish 
at  that  time  is  only  valuable  for  its  Roe, — the  Meat  of 
it  has  scarcely  any  flavour. 

Mackarel  generally  make  their  appearance  off  the 
Land's  End  about  the  beginning  of  April,  and  as  the 
leather  gets  warm,  they  gradually  come  round  the 
coast,  and  generally  arrive  off  Brighton  about  May, 
and  continue  for  some  months,  until  they  begin  to 
shoot  their  spawn. 

After  they  have  let  go  their  Roes,  they  are  called 
shotten  mackarel,  and  are  not  worth  catching,  the  Roe, 
which  was  all  that  was  good  of  them,  being  gone. 


•  The  Hoi  of  the  Male  fish  is  soft  like  the  brains  of  a  Calf,— that  of  the 
Female  la  full  of  small  eggs,  and  called  hard  Roe. 
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,  It  is  in  the  early  season,  token  they  have  least  Roe,  that 
the  flesh  of  this  Fish  is  in  Mghest  perfection.  There 
is  also  an  after- season,  when  a  few  fine  large  Mackarel 
are  taken,  (i.  e.  during  the  Herring  season,  about 
October),  which  some  piscivorous  Epicures  are  very 
partial  to, — these  fish  having  had  time  to  fatten  and 
recover  their  Health,  are  full  of  high  flavour,  and  their 
flesh  is  firm  and  juicy:  they  are  commonly  called  Silver 
Mackarel,  from  their  beautiful  appearance,  their  colour 
being  almost  as  bright  when  boiled,  as  it  was  the 
moment  they  were  caught. 

Mackarel  Broited.  — (No.  169.) 

Glean  a  fine  large  mackarel,  wipe  it  on  a  dry  cloth, 
and  cut  a  long  slit  down  the  .back;  lay  it  on  a  clean 
gridiron,  over  a  very  clear  slow  fire ;  when  it  is  done 
on  one  s*ide  turn  it;  be  careful  that  it  does  not  burn; 
send  it  up  with  Fennel  sauce  (No.  265);  mix  well 
together  a  little  finely  minced  Fennel  and  Parsley, 
seasoned  with  a  little  Pepper  and  Salt,  a  bit  of  fresh 
butter,  and  when  the  Mackarel  are  ready  for  the  table, 
put  some  of  this  into  each  fish. 

Mackarel  Baked.  —  (No.  170.) 
Cut  off  their  heads,  open  them,  and  take  out  the 
roes,  and  clean  them  thoroughly;  rub  them  on  the 
inside  with  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  put  the  roes  in 
again,  season  them  (with  a  mixture  of  powdered  allspice, 
black  pepper  and  salt,  well  rubbed  together),  and  lay 
them  close  in  a  baking  ^>an,  cover  them  with  equal 
quantities  of  cold  vinegar  and  water,  tie  them  down 
with  strong  white  paper  doubled,  and  bake  them  for  an 
hour  in  a  slow  oven.     They  will  keep  for  a  fortnight. 

Pickled  Mackarel,  Herrings,  or  Sprats.-— (So.  171.) 

Procure  them  as  fresh  as  possible,  split  them  open, 
take  off  the  heads,  and  trim  off  all  the  thin  part  of  the 
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bcHy,  put  them  into  stilt  and  water  for  one  Iknir,  drain 
and  wipe  yotir  fish,  atnd  put  them  into  jars  or  cask*,' 
with  the  following  preparation,  which  is  enough  for 
three  dozen  Mackarel.  Take  salt  and  bay  salt,  o*fe 
pound  each,  saltpetre  and  lump  sugar,  two  ounces- 
each  ;  grind  and  pound  the  salt,  &c<  well  together,  pat 
the  fish  into  jar  S  or  casks,  with  a  layer  of  the  preparation 
at  the  bottom,  then  a  layer  of  mackarel  with  the  skin* 
side  downwards,  so  continue  alternately  till  the  cask 
or  jar  is  foil;  press  it  down  and  cover  it  closew  lh» 
about  three  months  they  will  be  fit  for  use* 

Sprats  Broiled.— (No.  170 .♦)  —  Fried,  see  (No.  173.) 

If  you  have  not  a  Sprat  Gridiron,  get  a  piece  of 
pointed  iron  wire  as  thick  as  packthread,  and  as  ldng 
as  yciur  gridiron  is  broad ;  run  this  through  the  heads 
of  yoar  sprats,  sprinkle  a  little  flour  and  salt  over 
them,  —  put  your  gridiron  over  a  clear  quick  fire,  tun* 
them  in  about  a  couple  of  minutes ;  when  the  other  side, 
is  brown,  draw  out  the  wire  and  send  up  the  fish  with 
melted  butter  in  a  cup. 

Obs.  —  That  Sprats  are  young  Herrings,  is.  evident* 
by  their  anatomy,  in  which  there  is  no  perceptible 
difference.  They  appear  very  soon  after  the  Herrings 
are  gone,  and  seem  to  be  the  spawn  just  vivified. 

Sprats  Stewed.  —(No.  170.**) 

Wash,  and  dry  your  Sprats,  and  lay  them  as  level  a* 
you  can  in  a  stew-pan,  and  between  every  layer  of 
Sprats  put  three  peppercorns,  and  as  many  allspice  with 
a  few  grains  of  salt;  barely  cover  them  with  vinegar, 
and  stew  them  one  hour  over  a  slow  fire ;  they  must  not 
boil;  a  bay  leaf  is  sometimes  added.  Herrings  or 
Mackarel  may  be  stewed  the  same  way. 

To  Fry  Sprats,  see  (No.  173.)  " 

Herrings  Broiled (No.  171.») 

Wash  them  *ell,  then  dry  them  with  a  cloth,  dust' 


them  with  flour,  and  breil  them  ovfer  a  slow  fire  till  th^f 
are  well  done*     Send  up  melted  butjter  in  a  boat. 

06*.  —  For  a  particular  account  of  Herrings,  see 
Solas  Dona's  Natural  Hist,  of  Herrings,  in  176  pages 
8vo.  1752. 

Red  Herrings,  and  other  Dried  Fish  —  (No.  172.) 

"  Should  be  cooked  in  the  same  manner  now  prac- 
tised by  the  Poor  in  Scotland.  They  soak,  them  in; 
water  until  they  become  pretty  fresh ;  they  are  then  hung 
up  in  the  Sun  and  Wind,  on  a  stick  through  their  Eyes, 
to  dry ;  and  then  boiled  or  broiled.  In  this  way,  they 
eat  almost  as  well  as  if  they  were  new  caught/'—  See 
the  Hon.  John  Cochrawe's  Seaman's  Guide)  8vo* 
1797,  p>  34. 

"  Scotch  Haddocks  should  be  soaked  all  night*  .  You 
may  boil  or  broil  them ;  if  you  broil,  split  them  in  two,, 

"  All  the  different  sorts  of  Dried  Fish,  except  Stock 
Fish,  — *-  are  salted,  dried* in  the  Sun,  in  prepared  kilns, 
or  by  the  smoke  of  wood  fires;  and  require  to  h$ 
softened  and  freshened,  in  proportion  to  their  bulk, 
nature  or  dryness ;  the  very  dry  sort,  as  Cod,  Whiting, 
&e,  should  be  steeped  in  lukewarm  water,  kept  as  near 
as  possible  to  an  equal  degree  of  heat.  The  larger  Fish 
should  be  steeped  twelve  hours:  the  smaller  about 
two ;  after  which  they  should  be  taken  out  and  hung 
up  by  .the  tails  until  they  are  dressed.  The  reason  for 
hanging  them  up  is  that  they  soften  equally  as  in  the 
steeping,  without  extracting  too  much  of  the  relish* 
which  would  render  them  insipid.  When  thus  pre* 
pared,  the  small  Fish,  as  Whiting,  Tusk,  &c  should  be 
floured  and  laid  on  the  gridiron;  and  when  a  little 
hardened  on  one  side,  must  be  turned  and  basted  with 
sweet  oil  upon  a  feather ;  and  when  basted  on  both 
sides,  and  well  heated  through*  taken  up.  A  clear 
charcoal  fire  is  the  best  for  cooking  them,  andihe  Fish 
should  be  kept  at  a  good  distance  to  broil  gradually. 
When  they  are  enough  they  will  swell  a  little  in  the 
m2 
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ffatsting,  and  you  must  not  let  them  fall  again.  If 
boiled,  as  the  larger  fish  generally  are,  they  should  be 
kept  just  simmering  over  an  equal  fire,  in  which  way 
Half  an  hour  will  do  the  largest  fish,  and  five  minutes 
the  smallest. 

"  Dried  Salmon,  though  a  large  fish,  does  not  require 
more  steeping  than  a  Whiting  ;  and  when  laid  on  the 
gridiron  should  be  moderately  peppered.  To  Herring 
and  to  all  kinds  of  broiled  Salt  Fish,  sweet  oil  is  the 
best  basting." 

'    The  above  is  from   Macdonald's  London  Family 
Cook,  8vo.  1808,  p.  139. 

.  Smelt*,  Sprats,  or  other  small  Fish  fried.  —  (No.  173.) 

Clean  and  dry  them  thoroughly  in  a  cloth,  fry  thern 
plain,  or  beat  an  egg  on  a  plate,  dip  them  in  it,  and 
then  in  very  fine  bread  crumbs  that  have  been  rubbed 
though  a  sieve ;  the  smaller  the  Fish,  the  finer  should 
be  the  bread  crumbs,  —  Biscuit  Powder  is  still  better ; 
fry  them  in  plenty  of  clean  lard,-  or  drippings ;  as  soon 
as  the  lard  boils  and  is  still,  put  in  the  fish,  —  as  soon 
as  they  are  delicately  browried,  they  are  done ;  this  will 
hardly  take  two  minutes.  Drain  them  on  a  hair  sieve, 
placed  before  the  fire,  turning  them  till  quite  dry. 

O**.- Read  (No.  145.) 

"  Smelts1  are  allowed  to  be  caught  in  the  Thames, 
on  the  first  of  November,  and  continue  till  May.  The' 
Thames  smelts  are  the  best  and  sweetest  for  two  rea- 
sons ;  they  are  fresher  and  richer,  than  any  other  you 
can  get:  they  catch  them  much  more  plentiful  and 
larger  in  Lancashire  and  Norfolk ;  but  not  so  good  :  a 
great  many  are  brought  to  town  from  Norfolk,  but 
barely  come  good,  as  they  are  a  fish  should  always  be 
eaten  fresh;  indeed  all  river  Fish  should  be  eatan 
fresh,  except  Salmon,  which,  unless  crimped,  eats  better 
the  second  or  third  day ;  but  all  Thames  fish,  particu- 
larly^bhwBld  be  eaten  very  fresh  J  no  fish  eats  so  bad 
kept.'!  J: 
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Potted  Prawns,  Shrimps,  or  Cray-fish.— -(No.  175.) 
Boil  them  in  water  with  plenty  of  Salt  in  it.  When 
you  have  picked  them,  powder  them  with  a  little  beaten 
mace,  or  grated  nutmeg,  or  allspice,  and  pepper  and 
salt ;  add  a  little  cold  butter,  and  pound  all  well  together 
in  a  marble  mortar  till  of  the  consistence  of  paste. 
Put  it  into  pots  covered  with  clarified  butter,  and  cover 
them  over  with  wetted  bladder. 

Lobster.  —  (No.  176.) 

Buy  these  Alive,  —  the  Lobster  Merchants  sometimes 
keep  them  till  they  are  starved,  before  they  boil  them ; 
they  are  then  watery,  and  have  not  half  their  flavour. 

Choose  those  that  (as  an  old  Cook  says,  are  u  Heavy 
and  Lively/9  and)  are  full  of  motion,  which  is  the  Index 
of  their  freshness. 

Those  of  the  middle  size  are  the  best.  Never  take 
them  when  the  shell  is  incrusted,  which  is  a  sign  they  are 
old.  The  Male  Lobster  is  preferred  to  Eat,  and  the 
Female  (ori  account  of  the  Eggs)  to  make  Sauce  of. 
The  Hen  Lobster  is  distinguished  by  having  a  broader 
Tail  than  the  male,  and  less  Claws. 

Set  on  a  pot,  with  water  salted  in  the  proportion  of 
a  tablespoonful  of  salt  to  a  quart  of  water  :  when  the 
water  boils  put  it  in,  and  keep  it  boiling  briskly  from  half 
an  hour  to  an  hour,  according  to  its  size ;  wipe  all  the 
scum  off  it,  and  rub  the  shell  with  a  very  little  butter  or 
sweet  oil ;  break  off  the  great  claws,  crack  them  care- 
fully in  each  joint,  so  that  they  may  not  be  shattered, 
and  yet  come  to  pieces  easily,  cut  the  tail  down  the 
middle,  and  send  up  the  body  whole.  For  Sauce 
(No.  285.)    To  pot  Lobster  (No.  178.) 

*#*  These  Fish  come  in  about  April,  and  continue  plen- 
tiful till  the  Oyster  season  returns  ;  after  that  time  they 
begin  to  spawn,  and  seldom  open  solid. 

Crab.  —  (No.  177.)  ; 

The  above  observations  apply  to  crabs,  which  should 
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neither  be  too  small  nor  too  large.  The  best  size  are 
those  which  measure  about  eight  inches  across  the 
shoulders. 

%*  Crabs  make  their  appearance  and  disappearance  about 
the  same  time  as  Lobsters.  The  Cromer  Crabs  are  moat 
utaemed,  but  numbers  are  brought  from  the  Ish  of  Wight. 

Potted  Lobster  or  Crab.— (No.  178.) 

This  must  be  made  with  fine  Hen  Lobsters  when  full 
of  spawn;  boil  them  thoroughly,  see  (No.  176);  when 
arid,  pick  out  all  the  solid  meat,  and  pound  it  in  a 
mortar,  it  is  usual  to  add  by  degrees  (a  very  little)  findy 
pounded  mace,  black  or  Cayenne  pepper*  salt,  and,  whole 
pounding,  a  little  butter.  When  the  whole  is  well 
mixed,  and  beat  to  the  consistence  of  paste,  press-it 
down  hard  in  a  preserving-pot,  pour  clarified  butter 
oyer  it,  and  cover  it  with  wetted  bladder. 

Obs. — Some  put  Lobster  without  pounding  it,  and  only 
cut  it  or  pull  it  into  such  pieces  as  if  it  was  prepared 
lor  sauce,  and  mince  it  with  the  spawn  and  soft  parts 
and  seasoning,  and  press  it  together  as  close  as  possible ; 
in  packing  it  place  the  coral  and  spawn,  &c.  in  layers, 
so  that  it  may  look  regular  and  handsome  when  cut  out. 
If  you  intend  it  as  store,  (see  N,  B.  to  (No.  284)  to 
make  sauce  with,)  this  is  the  best  way  to  do  it  — but  if 
far  Sandwiches,  &c.  the  first  is  the  best,  and  will  keep 
touch  longer. 

Dressed  or  Buttered  Lobsters  and  Crabs  ace 
ferourite  ornamental  dishes  with  those  who  deck  their 
table  merely  to  please  the  Eye.  Our  apology  for  not 
giving  such  Receipts  will  be  found  in  Obs.  to  (No,  322.) 

OYSTERS*.  -^(No.  181.) 
The  common  t  Cplchester  and  Feversham  oysters 

•  Oyster  Sauce  (No.  278).  Preserved  Oysters\No.  280.) 
t  Those  are  called  Common  Outers  Thick  sue  picked  up  on  the  French 
•Oust/ and  laid  in  the  Colchester  beds.  ,    . 

Tbt*c  are  sever  to  Am  and  fat  as  the  Natives,  and  seldom  recovtr  the 


we  brought  ^to  jacket  oo  the  6th  of  August; — the 
Jtfilitan,  or  as  they  are  Commonly  called,  the  melting 
.Natives  *,  do  not  came  in  till  the  beginning  of  October, 
•continue  in -season  till  the  12th  of  May,  and  approach 
the  meridian  of  their  perfection  about  Christmas. 
.  §ome  friscivorous  Gourvmnds  ibiok  that  Oysters  are 
not  best  when  quite  fresh  from  their  beds*  and  that 
ttieir  flavour  is  too  brackish  and  harsh,  and  is  .much 
ameliorated  by  giving  them  a  feed*  ; 

.To  Ferd  f  Oysters. — Cover  them  with  clean  water, 
with  a  pint  of  salt  to  about  two  gallons ;  (nothing  else, 
•no  -oatateal,  flour,  nor  any  other  trumpery) ;  this  will 
•pleajiqe  them  from  the  mud  and  sand,  &c  of  the  bed  s 
9§er  they  have  Uin  in  it  twelve  hours,  change  it  for 
i*e$u  sa]t  an4  water,  and  jn  twelve  hours  more  .they 
will  be  in  prime  order  for  the  Mouth,  and  remain  so  two 
or  three  days : : —  at  the  time  of  high  water,  you  may  see 
them  open  their  shells*  in  expectation  of  receiving  their 
ttoual  food*  This  process  of  feeding  oysters,  is  only 
employed  when  a  great  many  come,  up  together. . 

The  real  Colchester,  or  Pyfleet  Barrelled 
Oysters,  that  are  packed  at  the  beds,  are  better  without 
being  put  in  water ;  they  are  carefully  and  tightly 
packed,  and  must  not  be  disturbed  till  wanted  for  table: 
these,  in  moderate  weather,  will  keep  good  for  a  week 
ojr  ten  jiays. 

„  If  an  Oyster  opens  his  month  in  the  barrel,  he  dies 
immediately. 

Te  preserve  the  lives  of  Barrelled  Oysters,  put  a  heavy 
weight  on  the  wooden  top  of  the  barrel,  which  is  to  be 


shock  their  feelings  receive,  from  being  transported  from  their  native  place  j4- 
dtftfcate  little'  Creatures,  (hey  are  as  exquisite  In  their  own  taste*  is  they  are  to 
the  Mate  »f  others  I!     . 

*  Oysters  are  thqs  called,  that  are  born,  as  well  as  bred  and  fed  in  this 
country,  and  are  mostly  spit  in  the  Bnrahani  and  Mersey  rivers;  they  do-not 
cone  to  their  finest  oondition  till  they -are  near  fonr  years  old. 

+  Will  k&buha,  in  his  Receipt  to  "  broil  oweter$,n  (see  Ms  Cooker*, 

Cge  144),  direau,that  while  they  are  undergoing  thi* operation,  theyahonii 
fed  with  while  wine  and  grated  bread. 
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placed  on  the  surface  of  the  oysters.  ThiV  is  to  b£ 
effected  by  removing  the  first  hoop,  the  staves  will  then 
spread  and  stand  erect,  making  a  wide  opening  for  the 
head  of  the  barrel  to  rail  down  closely  on  the  remaining" 
fish,  keeping  them  close  together* 

Mem. — The  Oysters  which  are  commonly  sold  as 
Barrelled  Oysters,  are  merely  the  smallest  natives,  se- 
lected from  the  stock,  and  put  into  the  Tub  when 
ordered ;  and  instead  of  being  of  superior  quality,  are 
often  very  inferior. — To  immature  Animals,  there  is  the 
same  objection,  as  to  unripe  Vegetables. 
.  Obs. — Common  people  are  indifferent  about  the  manner 
of  opening  Oysters,  and  the  time  of  eating  them  after 
they  are  opened ;  nothing,  however,  is  more  important; 
in  the  enlightened  eyes  of  the  experienced  Oyster 
eater. 

Those  who  wish  to  enjoy  this  delicious  restorative  irt 
its  utmost  perfection,  must  eat  it  the  moment  it  is  opened, 
with  its  own  gravy  in  the  under  shell :  —  if  not  Eaten 
while  Absolutely  Alive,  its  flavour  and  spirit  are  lost  - 
:  The  true  lover  of  an  Oyster,  will  have  some  regard 
for  the  feelings  of  his  little  favourite,  and  will  never 
abandon  it  to  the  mercy  of  a  bungling  operator,  —  but 
will  open  it  himself,  and  contrive  to  detach  the  Fish 
from  the  shell  so  dexterously,  that  the  Oyster  is  hardly 
conscious  he  has  been  ejected  from  his  Lodging,  till  he 
feels  the  teeth  of  the  piscivorous  Gourmand  tickling  him 
to  Death. 

N.  B.  Fish  is  less  nutritious  than  Flesh :  as  a  proof, 
When  the  trainer  of  Newmarket  wishes  to  waste  a  Jockey, 
he  is  not  allowed  Meat,  not  even  Pudding,  if  Fish  can 
be  had.  The  white  kinds  of  Fish,  Turbots,  Soles, 
Whiting,  Cod,  Haddock,  Flounders,  Smelts,  &c.  are 
less  nutritious  than  the  oily  fat}  Fish,  such  as  Eels; 
Salmon,  Herrings,  Sprats,  &c. ;  the  latter,  however,  are 
more  difficult  to  digest,  and  often  disturb  weak  sto* 
machs,  so  that  they  are  obliged  to  call  in  the  assistance 
of  Cayenne,  Cogniac,  &c.  .....•* 
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r  Shell  Fisii,  have  long  held  a  high  rank  hr  the 
catalogue  of  easily  digestible  and  speedily  restorative 
foc/ds;  of  these,  the  Oyster  certainly  deserves  the  best 
character,  —  but,  we  think  it  has  acquired  not  a  little 
more  reputation  for  these  qualities  than  it  deserves ; 
a  well  dressed  Chop  *  or  Steak,  see  (No.  94),  will  invi- 
gorate the  Heart  in  a  much  .higher  ratio ;  —  to  recruit 
the  Animal  Spirits  and  support  strength,  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  Animal  food,  —  when  kept  till  properly  tender, 
none  will  give  so  little  trouble  to  the  Digestive  organs, 
and  so  much  substantial  excitement  to  the  Constitution; 
See  note  under  (No.  185.  *) 

We  could  easily  say  as  much  in  praise  of  Mutton,  as 
Mr .  Ritson  has  against  it,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Abstinence 
from  Animal  Food  as  a  Moral  Duty"  8vo.  London, 
l£02,  page  102.  He  says,  "  The  Pagan  Priests  were 
the  first  eaters  of  Animal  Food;  it  corrupted  their  taste, 
and  so  exeited  them  to  Gluttony,  that  when  they  had 
eaten  the  same  thing  repeatedly,  their  luxurious  Appetites 
called  for  Variety.  —  He  who  had  devoured  the  Sheep 
longed  to  masticate  the  Shepherd  !  !  ! 

"  Nature  seems  to  have  provided  other  Animals  for 
the  food  of  man,  from  the  astonishing  increase  of  those 
which  instinct  points  out  to  him  as  peculiarly  desirable 
for  that  purpose.  For  instance ;  so  quick  is  the  produce 
of  Pigeons,  that  in  the  space  of  four  years  14,760 
may  come  from  a  single  pair ;  and  in  the  like  period 
1,274,840  from  a  couple  of  rabbits,  —  this  is  nothing 
to  the  millions  of  eggs  in  the  melt  of  a  cod  fish." 

Scolloped  Oyaters.  —  (No.  182.)  —  A  good  way  to    , 

warm  up  any  cold  Fish. 
Stew  the  Oysters  slowly  in  their  own  liquor  for  two 

*  "  Animal  food,  being' com  posed  of  the  most  nutritions  parts  of  the  foo4 
on  which  the  Animal  lived,  and  having  already  been  digested  by  the  proper 
organs  of  an  animal,  require!  only  solution  and  mixture,  whereas  Vegetable 
food  must  be  converted  into  a  substance  of  an  animal  nature,  by  the  proper 
action  of  our  ovtn  Viscera,  and  consequently  requires  more  labour  of  the' 
Stomach,  and  other  Digestive  Organs." 

.  BtfRTON  on  the  Nth  naturals,  page  213/  " 
M  5 
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or  three  minutes,  — *  take  them  oat  with  a  spooa,  ftnd 
beard  them,  and  skim  the  liquor,  —  pat  a  bit  of  batter 
into  a  stewpan,  —  and  when  it  is  melted,  add  as  mock 
fine  bread  crumbs  as  will  dry  it  up,  then  put  to  it  the 
Oyster  liquor,  and  give  it  a  boil  up,  —  put  the  Oysters 
into  Scollop  shells  that  you  have  buttered,  and  strewed 
with  bread  crumbs,  — then  a  layer  of  Oysters, — then 
of  bread  crumbs,  and  then  some  more  Oysters, — moisten 
it  with  the  Oyster  liquor,  cover  them  with  bread 
crumbs, —  put  about  half  a  dozen  little  bits  of  batter 
on  the  top  of  each,  and  brown  them  in  a  Dutch  oven. 

Ok. — Essence  of  Anchovy,  Catsup,  Cayenne,  grated 
Lemon  Peel,  Mace,  and  other  Spices,  &c.  are  added  by 
those  who  prefer  piquance  to  the  genuine  flavour  of  the 
Oyster. 

Cold  Fish  may  be  re-dressed  the  same  way. 

N.  B.  Small  Scollop  shells,  or  Saucers  that  hold 
about  half  a  dozen  Oysters,  are  the  most  convenient. 

Stewed  Oj/sters.  —  (No.  182  *.) 

'  large  Oysters  will  do  for  stewing,  and  by  some  are 
preferred ;  but  we  love  the  plump,  juicy  natives.  Stew 
a  couple  of  dozen  of  these  in  their  own  liquor;— 
when  they  are  coming  to  a  boil,  skim  well,  take  them 
up  and  beard  them;  strain  the  liquor  through  a 
tammis  sieve,  and  lay  the  oysters  on  a  dish.  Put  an 
ounce  of  butter  into  a  stewpan,  —  when  it  is  melted,  put 
to  it  as  much  flour  as  will  dry  it  up,  the  liquor  of  the 
Oysters,  and  three  tablespoonsful  of  milk  or  cream, 
and  a  little  white  pepper  and  salt.;  to  this  some 
Cooks  add  a  little  Uatsup  or  finely  chopped -Parsley, 
grated  Lemon  Peel,  and  juice;  let  it  boil  up  for  a 
couple  of  minutes,  till  it  is  smooth,  then  take  it  off  the 
fire,  put  in  the  Oysters,  and  let  them  .get  warm ;  (they 
must  not  themselves  be  boiled,  or  they  will  become 
hard ;)  line  the  bottom  and  sides  of  a  hash-dish  with 
bread  sippets,  and  pour  your  oysters  and  sauce  into  it* 
See  Obs.  to  Receipt  (No.  278.) 
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Oysters  Fried.  —  (No.  183.) 
The  largest  and  fine**  Oysters  are  to  be  chosen  for 
Jfcis  purpose;  simmer  them  in  their  own  liquor  for  a 
couple  of  minutes,  —  take  them  out  and  lay  them  on*  a 
cloth  to  drain,— beard  them  and  then  flour  them, — 
egg  and  bread-crumb  them,  —  put  them  into  boiling 
fat,  and  fry  them  a  delicate  brown. 

Obs. — A  very  nice  garnish  for  Made  Dishes ,  —  Stewed 
Rump  Steaks,  —  boiled  or  fried  Fish,  fyc. 
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Beef  Broth9.— (No*  185.)  \ 

Wash  a  Leg  or  a  Shin  of  Beef  very  clean,  crack  the 
bone  in  two  or  three  places,  (this  you  should  desire 
the  Butcher  to  do  for  you,)  add  thereto  any  trimmings- 
you  have  of  Meat,  Game,  or  Poultry,  (i.  e.  heads,  necks, 
gizzards,  feet,  &c.)  and  cover  them  with  cold  water,  — 
watch  and  stir  it  up  well  from  the  bottom,  and  the 
moment  it  begins  to  simmer,  skim  it  carefully — your  Broth 
must  be  perfectly  clear  and  limpid ;  —  on  this,  depends 
the  goodness  of  the  Soups,  Sauces,  and  Gravies,  of  which 
it  is  the  Basis :  —  then  add  some  cold  water,  to  make 
the  remaining  scum  rise,  and  skim  it  again ;  —  when 
the  scum  has  done  rising,  and  the  surface  of  the  Broth 
is  quite  clear,  put  in  one  moderate-sized  Carrot,  a  head 
of  Celery,  two  Turnips,  and  two  Onions,  —  it  should 
not  have  any  taste  of  sweet  herbsy^spice,  or  garlic, 
&c.  —  either  of  these  flavours  can  easily  be  added  im- 
mediately after,  if  desired,  by  (Nos.  420,421,  402, 
&c.)  —  cover  it  close,  —  set  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  — 
and  let  it  simmer  very  gently  (so  as  not  to  waste  the 
Broth)  for  four  or  five  hours,  or  more,  according  to  the 
weight  of  the  Meat :  — *  strain,  it  through  a  sieve  into  a 
clean  and  dry  stone  pan,  and  set  it  in  the  coldest  place 
you  have.  v 

Obs. — This  is  the  foundation  for  all  sorts  of  Soups 
and  Sauces,  brown  or  white. 

•  In  culinary  technicals,  it  called  first  itock,  or  Ion?  Broth— in  tbe 
French  Kitchen,  "  Le  Grand  Bouillon." 
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Slew  no  longer  than  the  Meat  is  thoroughly  done  to  ttU% 
fcnd  yflu  will  obtain  excellent  Broth,  without  depriving 
the  Meat  of  its  nutritious  succulence  :  —  to  boil  it  to 

*rags,  as  is  the  common  practice,  will  not  enrich  your 
Broths,  but  make  them  thick  and  grouty. 

The  Meat*,  when  gently  stewed  for  only  four  or  five 
hours  till  it  is  just  tender,  remains  abundantly  sapid 
and  nourishing,  and  will  afford  a  relishing  and  whole- 
some meal  for  half  a  dozen  people ;  —  or  make  Potted 

,  Beef,  (No.  503) :  —  or  when  you  have  strained  off  the 
Broth, -V  cover  the  meat  again  with  water,  and  let' ft 
go  on  boiling  for  four  hours  longer,  and  make  what 
some  Cooks  call  "  Second  Stock,"  —  it  will  produce 
some  very  good  Glaze,  or  Portable  Soup  ;  see  (No. 
252)  and  the  Obs.  thereon* 

Beef  Gravy  f.  —  (No.  1 86-) 
Cover  the  bottom  of  a  Stewpan,  that  is  well  tinned 
and  quite  clean,  with  a  slice  of  good  Ham,  or  lean 
Bacon,  four  or  five  pounds  of  Gravy  Beef  cut  into  half- 
pound  pieces,  a  Carrot,  an  Onion  with  two  Cloves 
stuck  in  it,  and  a  head  of  Celery;  put  a  pint  of  Broth 
'or  water  to  it,  cover  it  close,  and  set  it  over  a  moderate 
.fire  till  the  water  is  reduced  to  as  little  as  will  just  save 
the  ingredients  from  burning;  then  turn  it  all  about, 
'.and  let  it  brown  slightly  and  equally  all  over;— then 
put  in  three  quarts  of  boiling  water  J  when  it  boils  uj£ 

*  A  dog  was  fed  on  the  richest  Broth,  yet  could  not  be  kept  alive;  whilfe 
another,  which  had  only  the  Meat  boiled  to  a  Chip,(nnd  water,)  throve  very 
well.  This  shows  the  folly  of  attempting  to  nourish  Men  by  Concentrated 
Soups,  Jellies,  Ac.  —  Sinclair,  Code  of  Health,  p.  556. 

If  this  experiment  be  accurate,  what  becomes  of  the  theoretic  virions  of 
those  who  have  written  about  nourishing  Broths,  &c.T—  The  but  test  4f  the 
restorative  quality  of  Food,  is  a  small  quantity  of  it  satisfying  hunger,  the 
strength  of  the  pulse  alter  it,  and  the  length  of  time  which  elapses  before 
appetite  returns  again.  According  to  this  rule,  we  give  our  verdict  in  favour 
oCVNo.  lQorS4.)    See  N.  B.  to  (No.  HI.) 

This  subject  is  fully  discussed  in  "Tbi  Art  or  Invigorating  am* 
Prolonging  Life,  by  Diet,  &c."  published  by  Hurst  and  Co.,  No.  90, 
Xheaptide,  London ;  and  Constable  and  Co.,  Edinburgh. 

t  Called  in  some  Cookery  Books,  "  Second  Stock/'  — in  the  French 
,Kitflfa»,  *^Jsf*  4e  :B*«/." 

%  A  great  deal  of  care  is  to  be  taken  to  watch  the  time  of  patting  in  Jb* 
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'will  not  have  its  true  flavour,  —  if  it  be  let  alone  till  the 
meat  sticks  too  much  to  the  pan,  it  will  catch  too  brown 
a  Colour.  "  # 

Knuckle  of  Veal,  or  Shin  or  Leg  of  Beet,  Soup. 
(No.  193.) 

A  Knuckle  of  Veal,  of  six  pounds  weight,  will  make 
a  large  tureen  of  excellent  Soup,  and  is  thus  easily 
prepared:  —  Cut  half  a  pound  of  Bacon  into  slke* 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  lay  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  soup 
kettle,  or  deep  stewpan,  and  on  this  place  the  knuckle 
of  veal,  having  first  chopped  the  bone  in  two  or  three 

E  laces, — :  furnish  it  with  two  carrots,  two  turnips;  a 
ead  of  celery,  two  large  onions,  with  two  or  three 
cloves  stuck  in  one  of  them,  a  dozen  corns  of  Black, 
and  the  same  of  Jamaica  pepper,  and  a  good  bundle 
of  lemon  thyme,  winter  savory,  and  parsley.  —  Just 
cover  the  meat  with  cold  water,  and  set  it  over  a  quick 
fire  till  it  boils ;  having  skimmed  it  well,  remove  your 
soup  kettle  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  let  it  stew  very  gently 
till  it  is  quite  tender,  t .  e.  about  four  hours ;  then  take 
out  the  bacon  and  veal,  strain  the  soup,  and  set  it  by 
in  a  cool  place  till  you  want  it,  when  you  must  take  off 
the  fat  from  the  surface  of  your  liquor,  and  decant  it 
(keeping  back  the  settlings  at  the  bottom)  into  a  clean 
pan. 

If  you  like  a  Thickened  Soup,  put  three  table- 
spoonsful  of  the  fat  you  have  taken  off  the  soup,  into 
a  small  stewpan,  and  mix  it  with  four,  tablespoonsful 
of  flour,  pour  a  ladleful  of  soup  to  it,  and  mix  it  with 
the  rest  by  degrees,  and  boil  it  up  till  it  is  smooth. 

Cut  the  Meat  and  Gristle  of  the  Knuckle  and  the 
Bacon  into  mouthsful,  and  put  them  into  the  Soup^ 
and  let  them  get  warm. 

Obs.  —  You  may  make  this  more  savoury  by  adding 
Catsup  (No.  439),  &c.  Shin  of  Beef  may  be  dressed 
in  the  same  way;  see  Knuckle  of  Veal  stewed  witfe 
Ttice(No.  523.)  .  4 
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Mutton  Broth.  —  (No.  1 94.) 

Take  two  pounds  of  Scrag  of  Mutton;  to  take  the 
blood  out,  put  it  into  a  Stewpan,  and  cover  it  with 
cold  water;  when  the  water  becomes  milk  warm,  pour 
it  off,  skim  it  well,  then  put  it  in  again,  with  four  or 
five  pints  of  water,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  tablespoonful 
of  best  grits,  and  an  Onion ;  set  it  on  a  slow  fire,  and 
when  you  have  taken  all  the  scum  off,  put  in  two  or. 
three  turnips,  let  it  simmer  very  slowly  for  two  hours, 
and  strain  it  through  a  clean  sieve. 

This  usual  method  of  making  Mutton  Broth  with  the 
Scrag,  is  by  no  means  the  most  Economical  method  of 
obtaining  it;  for  which  see  (Nos.  490  and  664.) 

Obs. — You  may  thicken  Broth,  by  boiling  with 
it  a  little  Oatmeal, — Rice, — Scotch,  or  Pearl  Barley; 
when  you  make  it  for  a  Sick  person,  read  the  Obs.  on 
Broths,  &c.  in  the  last  page  of  the  7th  Chapter  of  the 
Rudiments  of  Cookery ;  and  (No.  564.) 

Mock  Mutton  Broth,  without  Meaty  in  Five  Minutes* 

(No.  19-5.) 
Boil  a  few  leayes  of  Parsley  with  two  teaspoonstul 
of  Mushroom*  Catsup,  in  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of 
very  thin  Gruel  (No.  572.)    Season  with  a  little  salt 

Obs. —  This  is  improved  by  a  few  drops  of  Shallot 
.Wine  (No.  402),  and  the  same  of  Essence  of  Sweet 
Herbs  (No.  419.)  See  also  Pobtablb  Soup  (Wo.  252.) 

The  Queen's  morning  "  Bouillon  de  Santi" 

(No.  196.) 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  in  his  "  Closet  of  Cookery"  page 

149,  London,  1669,  informs  us,  was  made  with  "  a 

brawny  Hen,  or  young  Cock,  a  handful  of  parsley,  one 

sprig  of  thyme,  three  of  spearmint,  a  little  balm,  half  a 

'  ■   -  "■  i  1 1   i  -■■  ■  i  —      -  ■  "•    t 

♦  By  this  method,  it  is  said,  an  ingenions  Cook  long  deceived  a  large 
family,  who  were  all  food  of  weak  mutton  broth.— JfttjArwm  Gravff,  or 
Catsup  (No.  439),  approaches  the  nature  and  flavour  of  Meat  Gravy,  more 
than  any  Vegetable  Juice,  and  is  the  best  substitute  for  it  in  Meagre  Soup* 
4ftU  extempore  Sauces,  that  Culinary  Chemistry  has  yet  produced. 
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great  onion,  a  little  pepper  and  sak,  and  a  clove,  with 
as  much  water  as  will  cover  them ;  and  this  boiled  to 
less  than  a  Pint,  for  one  good  porrengerful." 

Ox^edJeUy.—  (No.  198.)   • 

Slit'them  in  two,  and  take  away  the  fat  between  the 
daws.  The  proportion  of  water  to  each  Heel  is  about 
*a  quart ;  * —  let  it  simmer  gently  for  eight  hours,  (keeping 
it'  clean  skimmed);  it  wul  make  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
strong  Jelly,  which  is  frequently  used  to  make  Calves* 
feet  Jelly  (No.  481),  or  to  add  to  Mock  Turtle,  and 
other  Soups..  See  (No.  240  •.)  This  Jelly,  evaporated 
'as  directed  in  (No.  252),  will  give  about  three  ounces 
and  a  half  of  strong  Glaze,  —  an  unboiled  Heel  costs 
one  shilling  and  three  pence;  so  this  glaze,  which  i* 
Very  inferior  in  flavour  to  No.  252,  is  quite  as  expensive 
as  that  is. 
'    N.B.  To  dress  the  Heels,  see  (No.  18  *.) 

Obs.  —  Get  aHeefthat  has  only  been  scalded,  not 
one*  of  those  usually  sold  at  the  Tripe  shops,  which 
have  been  boiled  till  almost  all  the  Gelatine  is  extracted. 

Clear  Gravy  Soups. — (No.  200.)  > 

Cut  half  a  pound  of  Ham  into  slices,  and  lay  them  4t 
the  bottom  of  a  large  stewpan,  or  stockpot,  with  two 
or  three  pounds  of  lean  Beef,  and  as  much  Veal ;  — 
bteak.  the  bones  and  lay  them  on  the  meat,  take  off 
the  outer  skin  of  two  large  Onions,  and  two.  Turnips, 
wash,  clean,  and  cut  into  pieces  a  couple  of  large 
Carrots,  and  two  heads  of  Celery;  and  put  in  three 
t3oveS  and  a  large  blade  of  Mace :  — cover  the  stewpan 
close,  and  set  it  over  a  smart  fire;  —  when  the  meat 
begins  to  stick  to  the  bottom  of  the  stewpan,  turn  it, 
and  when  there  is  a  nice  brown  glaze  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stewpan,  cover  the  meat  with  hot  water :  —  watch 
it,  and  when  it  is  coming  to  a  boil,  put  in  half  a  pint  of 
cold  water,  take  off  the  scum,  then  pat  in  half  a  pint 
more  cold  water,  and  skim  it  again,  and  continue  to  do  so 
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-4*11  do  mora  scum  rises.— Now  set  it  on  one  side  of  the 
fire,  to  boil  gently  for  about  four  hours,— strain  it 
.through  a  clean  tammis,  or  napkin,  (do  not  squeeie  it, 
or  the  Soup  will  be  thick),  into  a  clean  Stone  pan,  let 
it  rewtfin  till  it  is  cold,  and  tben  remove  all  the  Fat; — 
when  you  decant  it,  be  oarefiil  not  to  disturb  the 
settlings  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 

The  Btoth  should  be  of  a  fine  Amber  colour,  and  as  ekdr 
as  Rock  Water; — if  it  is  not  so  bright  as  you  wish  it, 
put  it  into  a  stewpan, — break  two  whites  and  shelfs  of 
Eggs  into  a  basin,  beat  them  well  together,  put  them 
into  the  Soup,  set  Hon  a  qwck  fire,  and  stnr  it  with  a 
-whisk  till  it  b6ils,  — then  set  it  <m  one  side  of  the  (km, 
to  settle  for  ten  minutes,  run  it  through  a  fine  napkki 
into  a  basin,  and  it  is  ready. 

However,  if  your  Broth  n  carefully  skimmed,  die.  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  above  giveB,  it  wtfl  he  clmr 
enough  without  clarifying,  which  process  impairs  the 
flavour  of  it, — in  a  higher  proportion  than  it  improves 
its  appearance. 

Obs.—  This  is  the  Basis  of  almost  all  Gravy  "Soaps, 
which  are  called  by  the  name  of  the  vegetables  that  are 
put  into  them : 

Carrots,— Turnips,— Onions, — Cble*iy, — and 
a  few  leaves  of  Chervil,  make  what  is  called  Spring 
Soup,  or  Soup  Sante ;  to  this  a  pint  of  Green  Pease, 
or  Asparagus  Pease,  or  French  Beans  cut  into  pieces, 
or  a  cabbage  lettuce,  are  an  -improvement. 

With  Rice, — or  Scotch  Barley, — with  Macca- 
*Oni, — .or  Vekmicblli,  —  or  Cexkry,  — out  into 
lengths ;  it  will  be  the  Soup  usually  called  by  those 
names 

Or  Turnips  scooped  round,  or  young  Onions,  will 
give  you  a  clear  T  u  rn  lp,  ot  O  n  ion  Soup,  and  aU  these 
vegetables  mixed  together,  Soup  Cressi. 

The  Gravy  lor  all  these  soups  may  be  produced 
extempore  with  (No.  252). 

The  Roots  and  Vegetables  you  use,  mast.be  feoikd 
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first,  or  they  will  impregnate  the  soup  with  too  strong 
a  flavour. 

The  Seasoning  for  all  these  Soups  is  the  same,  viz. 
Salt,  and  a  very  little  Cayenne  pepper. 

N.  B.  To  make  excellent  Vegetable  Gravy  Soup  for 
4|d.  a  quart,  see  (No.  224). 

Scotch  Barley  Broth, — A  Good  and  Substantial 
Dinner  for  5d.  per  Head.— (No.  204). 
Wash  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  Scotch  Barley  in 
a  little  cold  water,  put  it  in  a  soup  pot  with  a  Shin  or 
Leg  of  Beef,  or  a  Knuckle  of  Veal  of  about  ten  pounds 
weight,  sawed  into  four  pieces,  (tell  the  Butcher  to  dp 
this  for  you),  cover  it  well  with  cold  water,  set  it  on  the 
fire ;  when  it  Boils  skim  it  very  clean  and  put  in  two 
•  Onions  of  about  three  ounces  weight  each,  set  it  by  the 
side  of  the  fire  to  simmer  very  gently  about  two  hours,; 
then  skim  all  the  nit  clean  off,  and  put  in  two  heads  of 
Celery,  and  a  large  Turnip  cut  into  small  squares; 
season  it  with  salt,  and  let  it  boil  an  hour  and  a  half 
longer,  and  it  is  ready :  take  out  the  meat  (carefully 
with  a  slice,  and  cover  it  up  and  set  it  by  the  fire  to 
keep  warm) :  and  scum  the  Broth  well  before  you  put 
it  in  the  Tureen.  * 

*.  d. 

Shin  of  Beef  of  101b... ....2  6 

J  pound  of  Barley 0  4$ 

2  Onions  of  about  3  •*.  weight  each  0  0| 

Celery... 0  l 

A  large  Turnip 0  1 

3    1 

Thus  you  get  four  quarts  of  Good  Soup,  at9£d«  per 
Quart,  besides  another  quart  to  make  sauce  for  the 
Meat,  in  the  following  manner : — 

Put  a  quart  of  the  Soup  into  a  basin, — put  about  an 
ounce  of  Flour  into  a  stewpan,  and  pour  the  Broth  to 
it  by  degrees,  stirring  it  well  together,  set  it  on  the 
fire  and  stir  it  till  it  boils, — then  (some  put  in  a  glass 
of  Port  wine  or  Mushroom  Catsup  (No.  439),  let  it  boil 
up,  and  it  is  ready. 
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.  Put  the  Meat  in  a  Ragout  dish,  and  strain  the  Sauce 
through  a  sieve  over  the  Meat,  you  may  put  to  it  some 
Capers,  or  minced  Gherkins^or  Walnuts,  &c. 

If  the  Beef  has  been  stewed  with  proper  care  in  a  very 
gentle  manner,  and  be  taken  up  at  "  the  critical  moment 
when  it  is  just  tender/'  you  will  obtain  excellent  and 
Savoury  Meat  for  eight  People  for  Five  Pence,  t.  e.  for . 
only  the  cost  of  the  glass  of  Port  wine. 

If  you  use  Vetal,  cover  the  Meat  with  (No.  364, 

No.  2). 

#.  a. 

Soap S    1 

Wine   ,.  O    5 

~<r 

Obs.  —  This  is  a  most  Frugal, — Agreeable,  —  and 
Nutritive  Meal, — it  will  neither  lighten  the  Purse,  nor 
He  heavy  on  the  Stomach,  and  will .  furnish  a  plentiful 
and  pleasant  Soup  and  Meat  for  eight  persons.  So  You 
may  give  a  good  Dinner  for  5d.  per  Head.  See  also  (No. 
229),  and  (No.  239). 

*  N.  B.  If  you  will  draw  your  Purse-strings  a  little 
wider, — and  allow  Id.  per  head  more, — and  prepare 
a  pint  of  young  Onions  as  directed  in  (No.  29fi),  and 
garnish  the  dish  with  them,  or  some  Carrots,  or  Turnips 
cut  into  squares,— for  6d.per  Head  you  will  have  as  good 
a  Ragout  as  "  le  Cuisinier  Imperial  de  France"  can  give 
you  for  as  many  shillings.     Read  Obs.  to  (No.  493). 

You  may  vary  the  flavour  by  adding  a  little  Curry 
Powder  (No.  455),  Ragbut  (No.  457,  &c.)  or  any  of 
the  store  Sauces  and  flavouring  Essences,  between 
(Nos.  396  and  463),  and  you  may  garnish  the  dish  with 
split  pickled  Mangoes,  Walnuts,  Gherkins,  Onions,  &c. 
See  Wow  Wow  Sauce  (No.  328). 

If  it  is  made  the  evening  before  the  Soup  is  wanted, 
and  suffered  to  stand  till  it  is  cold,  much  Fat*  may  be 

■w  ....  —   ■■  ..  ,   ■ -«, . 

*  See  **  VArt  de  Cuisinier,"  par  A.  Beanvilller,  Paris,  1814,  page  0$ 
"  I  have  learned  by  experience,  that  of  all  the  fats  that  are  used  for  frying' 
the  Pot  Top  which  is  taken  from  the  surface  of  the  Broth  and  Stock-Pot  is  by 
far  the  best."  #- 
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rmored  from  the  surface  of  tfa  Soapy  which  is,  When 
clarified  (No.  83),  useful  for  all  the  purposes  thai 
Drippings  are  applied  to.  % 

Scotch  Soups.  —  (No.  205). 

The  three  following  Receipts  are  the  contribution  of 
a  friend  at  Edinburgh. 

Winter  Hotch  Potch. 

Take  the  best  end  of  a  neck  or  loin  of  Mutton,,  cut  it 
into  neat  chops,  cut  four  carrots  and  as  many  turnips 
into  slices,  put  on  four  quarts  of  water  with  half  the 
carrots  and  turnips,  and  a  whole  one  of  each,  with  a 
pound  of  dried  green  peas,  which  must  be  put  to  soak 
the  night  before, — let  it  boil  two  hours,  then  take  out 
the  whole  carrot  and  turnip,  bruise  and  return  them, 
put  in  the  meat  and  the  rest  of  the  carrot  and  turnip/ 
some  pepper  and  salt,and  boil  slowly  three  quarters  of 
an  hour;  a  short  time  before  serving  add  all  onion  cut' 
small  and  a  head  of  celery. 

Cocky-Leeky  Soup. 

Take  a  scrag  of  Mutton,  or  shank  of  Veal,  three 
quarts  of  water  (or  liquor  in  which  meat  has  been  boiled), 
and  a  good  sized  fowl,  with  two  or  three  leeks  cut  in 
pieces  about  an  inch  long,  pepper  and  salt,  boil  slowly 
about  an  hour,  then  put  in  as  many  more  leeks,  and 
give  it  three-quarters  of  an  hour  longer:— this  is  very 
good,  made  of  good  beef  stock,  and  leeks  put  in  at 
twice. 

Lamb  Stove  or  Lamb  Stew. 

Take  a  lamb's  head  and  lights,  open  the  jaws  of  the 
head,  and  wash  them  thoroughly,  put  them  in  a  pot 
with  some  beef  stock,  made  with  three  quarts  of  water, 
and  two  pounds  of  shin  of  beef,  strained,  boil  very 
slowly  for  an  hour,  wash  and  string  two  or  three  gdod 
handsful  of  spinach  (or  Spinage),    put  it  in  twenty 
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minutes  before  serving,  add  a  little  parsley  ftncf  on*  or 
two  onions  a  short  time  before  it  comes  off  the  fire, 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  serve  all  together  in  ft 
tureen.  ! 

Scotch  Bros*.— (No.  205*.) 

"  This  favourite  Scotch  dish  i*  generally  made  with 
the  liquor  meat  has  been  boiled  in. 

"  Put  half  a  pint  of  Oatmeal  into  a  porringer*  with,  a 
little  salt,  if  there  be  not  enough  in  the  broth^of 
which,  add  as  much  as  will  mix  it  to  the  consistence  of 
hasty-pudding,  or  a  little  thicker,— lastly,  take  a  ftttte 
of  the  fat  that  swims  oh  the  broth,  and  pot  it  on*  the1 
Crowdie,  and  eat  it  in  the  same  way  as  hasty-pudding.*1 

Obs. — This  Scotsman's  dish,  is  easily  prepared,  at 
very  little  expense,  and  is  pleasant  tasted  and  nutri- 
tious. ~To  dreds  a  Maggies,  see  (No.  488*),  and 
Minced  Collops  following  it.  *--•"••; 

N.  B.  For  various  methods  of  making  and  flavouring 
Oatmeal  Gruel,  see  (No.  572).  -  ^ 

Carrot  Somp>~(No.  2\2.)  ) 

Scrape  and  wash  half  a  dozen  large  Carrots,  peel  off 

the  red  outside  (which  is  the  only  part  that  should  be 

used  for  this  soup) ;  put  it  into  a  gallon  stewpan,  with 

-oft*  head  of  Celery,and  an  Onion,  cut  into  thin  pieces; 

take  two  quarts  of  Beef,  Veal,  or  Mutton  broth,  or  if 

Siihave  any  cold  Roast  Beef  Bones,  (or  liquor,  in  which 
atton  or  Beef  has  been  boiled),  you  may  make  very 
good  broth  for  this  soup:— when  you  have  put  the 
broth  to  the  roots,  cover  the  stewpan  close,  and  set  it 
on  &  alow  store  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  when  the 
CaMrota  will  be  soft  enough,  (some  Cooks  put  in  a  Tea- 
Gupfttf  of  Bread- crumbs,)  boil  for  two  or  three  minutes. 
rub  it  through  a  tammis,  or  hair  sieve,  with  a  wooden 
spoon,  and  add  as  much  broth  as  will  make;  it  a  proper 
thickness,  u  e.  almost  as  thick  as  pease  soup :  put  it 
into  a  clean  stewpan,- make  it  hot,  season  it  wim  a 
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little  salt,  and  send  it  up  with  some  toasted  bread,  Cuff 
into  pieces,  half  an  inch  square.  Some  put  it  into  the* 
soup;  but  the  best  way  is  to  send  it  up  on  a  plate,  as  a 
side  dish. 

Obs. — This  is  neither  expensive  nor  troublesome  to 
prepare; —in  the  Kitchens  of  some  opulent  Epicures, 
to  make  this  Soup  make  a  little  stronger  impression  cm 
the  gustatory  Organs  of  "  Grands  Gourmands"  the 
Celery  and  Onions  are  sliced,  and  fried  in  Butter  of  a 
light  brown,  the  Soup  is  poured  into  the  Stewpan  to 
them,  and  all  is  boiled  up  together: — but  this  must  be 
done  very  carefully  with  Butter  or  very  nicely  clarified 
fkt ;  and  the  "  Grand  Cuisinitr*  add  spices,  &c.  "  ad 
Hbitum." 

Turnip  and  Parsnip  Soups — (No.  213.) 

Are  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Carrot  soup 
(No.  "212.)  * 

Celery  Soup.— (No.  214.) 

Split  half  a  dozen  heads  of  Celery  into  slips  about 
two  inches  long,  wash  them  well,  lay  them  on  a  hair 
sieve  to  drain,  and  put  them  into  three  quarts  of 
(No,  200)  in  a  gallon  soup  pot ;  set  it  by  the  side  of. 
the  fire,  to  stew  very  gently  till  the  celery  is  tender ; 
(this  will  take  about  an  hour).  If  any  scum  rises, 
take  it  off,  season  with  a  little  salt. 

Obs.  —  When  Celery  cannot  be  procured,  Half  a 
Drachm  of  the  Seedf  pounded  fine,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  Essence  of  Celery,  (costs  only  one- 
third  of  a  farthing,  and  can  be  had  at  any  season,)  put 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  soup  is  done,  will 
give  as  much  flavour  to  half  a  gallon  of  Soup,  as  two 
heads  of  Celery,  weighing  seven  ounces  and  costing  %d.; 
or  add  a  little  Essence  of  Celery  (No.  409.) 

Green  Pease  Soup.  —  (No.  216.) 
A  peck  of  Pease  will  make  you  a  good  tureen  >  of 
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Soup,  —  in  shelling  them  put  the  old  Opes  in  one  Basin, 
and  the  young  ones  in  another,  —  and  keep  out  a  pint 
<of  them,  and  boil  them  separately  to  put  into  your  Soup 
when  it  is  finished ;  put  a  large  saucepan  on  the  firs 
half  full  of  water, — when  it  boils,  put  the  Pease  in, 
with  a  handful  of  salt ;  let  them  boil  till  they  are  done 
enough,  i.  e.  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  according 
to  their  age  and  size,  then  drain  them  in  a  cullender, 
and  put  them  into  a  clean  gallon  stewpan,  and  three 
quarts  of  plain  Veal  or  Mutton  broth  (drawn  from  meat 
without  any  Spices  or  Herbs,  &c.  which  would  over- 
power the  flavour  of  the  Soup),  cover  the  stewpan  close, 
and  set  it  over  a  slow  fire  to  stew  gently  for  an  hour : 
add  a  teacupful  of  bread-crumbs,  and  then  rub  it 
through  a  tammis  into  another  stewpan,  stir  it  with 
a  wooden  spoon,  and  if  it  is  too  thick,  add  a  little  more 
broth ;  have  ready  boiled  as  for  eating,  a  pint  of  young 
pease,  and  put  them  into  the  soup  ;  season  with  a  little 
salt  and  sugar. 

N.B.  Some  Cooks,  while  this  Soup  is  going  on,  slice 
a  couple  of  Cucumbers,  (as  you  would  for  eating,);  take 
out  the  seeds,  lay  them  on  a  cloth  to  drain,  and  then 
flour  them,  and  fry  them  a  lirfit  brown  in  a  little  butter ; 
put  them  into  the  soup  the  last  thing  before  it  goes  tQ 
table. 

Obs,  —  If  the  Soup  is  not  Green  enough,  pound  a 
handful  of  Pearhulls  or  Spinage,  and  squeeze  the  juice 
through  a  cloth  into  the  soup ;  some  leaves  of  mint 
may  be  added  if  approved. 

Plain  Green  Pease  Soup,  without  Meat. — (No.  217.) 

Take  a  quart  of  Green  Pease,  (keep  out  half  a  pint 
of  the  youngest,  boil  them  separately,  and  put  them  in 
the  Soup  when  it  is  finished,)  put  them  on  in  boiling 
water,  boil  them  tender,  and  then  pour  off  the  water 
and  set  it  by  to  make  the  soup  with;  put  the  pease 
into  a  mortar,  and  pound  them  to  a  mash.  Then  put 
them  in  two  quarts  of  the  water  you  boiled  the  pease 
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in,  stir  all  wall  together,  let  it  boil  up  for  about  foe 
minutes,  and  then  rub  it  through  a  hair  sieve  or  tammU. 
If  the  pease  are  good,  it  will  be  as  thick  and  fine  % 
vegetable  soup  as  need  be  sent  to  Table. 

Pease  Soup.  — (No.  218.) 
The  common  way  of  making  Pease  Soup*  is,  —  to  a 
Quart  of  Split  Pease  put  three  quarts  of  cold  soft  water, 
pot  more,  (or  it  will  be  what  "  jack  ros-bif"  calls 
u  Soup  Malgre")  notwithstanding  Mother  Glasse  orders 
a  gallon,  (and  her  Ladyship's  directions  have  been 
copied  by  almost  every  Cookery  book-maker,  who  has 
strung  receipts  together  since),  with  half  a  pound  of 
Bacon,  (not  very  fat),  or  Roast  Beef  bones,  or  four 
Anchovies :  or  instead  of  the  water,  three  quarts  of  the 
Liquor  in  whichBeef,  Mutton,  Pork,  or  Poultry  has  been 
boiled,  tasting  it  first,  to  make  sure  it  is  not  too  saltf 
Wash  two  heads  of  Celeryt,  cut  it,  and  put  it  in, 
with  two  Onions  peeled,  and  a  sprig  of  Savory,  or 
sweet  Marjoram,  or  Lemon-Thyme ;  set  it  on  the  trivet, 
and  let  it  simmer  very  gently  over  a  slow  fire,  stirring 
it  every  quarter  of  an  hour  (to  keep  the  pease  from 
sticking  to  and  burning  at  the  bottom  of  the  Soup-pot*) 
till  the  Pease  are  tender,  which  will  be  in  about  three 
hours ;  —  some  Cooks  now  slice  a  head  of  Celery*  aftd 
half  an  ounce  of  Onions,  and  fry  them  in  a  little  butter, 
and  put  them  into  the  Soup,  till  they  are  lightly 
browned,  then  work  the  whole  through  a  coarse  hair 
sieve,  and  then  through  a  fine  sieve,  or  (what  is  better) 
through  a  tammis,  with  the  back  of  a  wooden  spoon ;  — 
put  it  into  a  clean  stew-pan,  with  half  a  teaspoonfid  of 

■ — ■ —     ■ r-  »  ■« 

•  To  make  Pease  Potta.oe,  doable  the  quantity.    Those  who  often  make 

Pease  Soup,  should  have  a  Mill,  and  grind  the  Pease,  just  before  they  dreas 

them,— a  leas  quantity  will   suffice,  and  the  Sonp  will  be   roach  sooner 

made. 

t  If  the  liquor  is  very  salt,  the  Pease  will  never  boil  tender.— There****, 

wbeo  yon  make  Pease  Sonp  with  the  liquor  in  which  salted  Pork  or  Beef  has 

teen  boiled,  tie  tip  the  Pease  in  a  doth,  and  boil  them  first  for  an  fcoar  in 

•oft  water. 
X  Half  a  drachm  of  Celery  Seed,  pounded  fine,  and  pnt  into  the  Soap  a 

eaarte?  of  aa  boar  before  It  is  Snisbed,  will  flavour  three  quarts.  J 
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ground  Black  Pepper?,  let  it,boil  again  fpr  ten  minutes, . 
and  if  any  fat  arises,  skim  it  off. 
v  J^end  up  on  -a  plate,  Toasted  Bread  .eat  into  little 
pieces  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square,  or  cut  a  slice  4St 
jaread  (that  has  been  baked  two  days)  into  dice  not 
more  than  half  an  inch  square ;  put  half  a  pound  of 
clean  drippings  or  lard  into  an  iron  frying-pan ;  when  it 
js  hot,  Fry  the  Bread,  take  care  and  turn  it  aboat 
with  a  slice,  or  by  shaking  of  the  pan  as  it  is  frying, 
that  it  may  be  on  each  side  of  a  delicate  light  brown, 
see  (No.  319);  take  it  up  with  a  fish-slice,  and  lay  it 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  to  drain  the  fat :  be  careful  that 
this  is  done  nicely :  send  these  up  in  one  side  dish,  and 
dried  and  powdered  Mint  or  Savory,  or  Sweet  Mar- 
joram, &c.  in  another. 

Those  who  are  for  a  double  Relish,  and  are  true  lovers 
of  "  Eaut  Go&t"  may  have  some  Bacon  cut  into  small 
squares  like  the  bread,  and  fried  till  it  is  crisp,  or  some 
little  lumps  of  boiled  pickled  Pork, — or  put  Cucumber 
fried  into  this  soup,  as  you  have  directions  in  (No.  216.) 

Obs.  —  The  most  Economical  method  of  making  pease 
soup,  is  to  save  the  bones  of  a  joint  of  Roast  beef,  and 
put  them  into  the  liquor  in  which  Mutton,  or  Beef,  or 
Fork,  or  Poultry  has  been  boiled,  and  proceed  as  in  the 
above  receipt.  A  hock,  or  shank  bone  of  Ham,  a  ham 
bone,  the  root  of  a  Tongue,  or  a  red  or  pickled  Herring, . 
are  favourite  additions  with  some  Cooks  ;  others  send 
tip  Rice,  or  Vermicelli,  with  Pease  Soupf. 

•  S<nne  put  in  dried  Mint  rubbed  to  fine  powder;  bat  m  every  body  does 
sot  like  Mint,  it  is  best  to  send  it  up  on  a  plate,  see  Pxa  Powdsb,  £Ko.  438), 
Essence  of  Cilery  (lffo.  4«9),  and  (Nos.  437  and  4390 
,  f  t  My  wifty  predecessor,  Dr.  Huwnft,  (see  Colina,  page  07),  sayj, "  M  » 
proper  quantity  of  "Cnrry  powder  (No.  455)  be  added  to  Pease  Soup,  a  eood 
•scrip  might  b«  made,  tinder  the  title  of  Curry  Pcate  Soup.  Hetiogabafos 
offered  rewards  for  the  discovery  of  a  new  dish,  and  the  Brfcfoh  Pufiajnattt 
Have  given  notoriety  to  Inventions  of  much  less  Importance  than  'Cnrry 
Pease  Soap.*'* 

.N.B.  Celery,  or  Carrots,  «-  or  Tornip%— shtedded  or  cot  in  squares,  for 
Seoteh  Barley ,  Hi  the  latter  ease  the  soap  arast  be  rnther  thinner),  or  cat  into  bits 
about  *n  inch  long,  and  boiled  separately,  and  tbfowninto  the  tn»een  when 
the  soap  is  going  to  table,  will  give  another  agreeable  variety,  and  may  be 
•ailed  Cblssy  and  Pba«i  8*tnr.    Read  Oas*  to  (Ho.  gl4.) 

v2 
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.  N.  B.  To  make  Pease  Soup  Extempore,  m£ 
(No.  555.) 

If  you  wish  to  make  Soup  the  same  day  tow 
Boit  Meat  or  Poultry,  prepare  the  pease  the  .same 
to  for  Pease  Pudding  (No.  555),  to  which  yon  may  add 
an  Onion  and  a  head  of  Celery,  when  you  rub  the  pease 
through  the  sieve,  —  instead  of  putting  Eggs  and 
Butter,  add  some  of  the  liquor  from  the  pot  to  make  it  a 
proper  thickness,  —  put  it  on  to  boil  for  fire  minute? > 
and  it  is  ready.  ;       '      , 

Obs.  —  This  is  by  far  the  'easiest,  and  ike  best  way"*  of 
making  Pease  Soup,  ,     ' ' 

Pease  Soup  may  be  made  savoury  and  agreeable 
to  the*  palate,  without  any  Meat, —  by  incorporating 
two  ounces  of  fresh  and  nicely  clarified  Beef,  Mutton, 
or  Pork  drippings,  see  (No.  83),  with  two  ounces  of 
Oatmeal,  and  mixing  this  well  into  the  gallon  of 
Soup,  made  as  above  directed,  see  also  (No.  229.) 

Pease  Soup  and  Pickled  Pork.— (So.  220;) 

A  couple  of  pounds  of  the  belly  part  of  Pickled,  Pork 
will  make  very  good  broth  for  Pease  Soup,  if  the  pork 
be  not  too  salt,  —  if  it  has  been  in  salt  more  than;  two 
days,  it  must  be  laid  in  water  the  right  before,  it  Is 

USed.      .  ■:.).};■•■ 

Put  on  ;the  ingredients 'i^tioned  in  (No.  218),  in 
three  quarts,  of  water ;  boil  gently  fw.twO  hours,  then 
put  in  the  pork,  and  boil  very  gently  till  it  is  enough 
to  eat,  —  this  will  take  about  an  hour  and  a  half  or 
two  hours  longer,  according  to  its  thickness :  —  when 
done,  wash  the  pork  clean  in  hot  water,  send  it  up  in 
a  dish,  or  cut  it  into  moiithfuls,  and  put  it  into  the 
Soup  in  the  tureen,  with  the  accompaniments  ordered 
in  (No.  218.)  ■  '    •     ■ 

Obs.  —The  Meat  being  boiled  no  longer  than  to  be 
done  enough  to  be  eaten, — you  get  excellent  Sdup,, 
iitihout  any  expense  of  Meat  destroyed* 
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Plain  Pease  Soup,  — (No.  221.) 

To  a  quart  of  split  Pease,  add  two  heads  of  Celery, 
(and  most  Ceoks  would  put  a  large  Onion,)  put  three 
quarts  of  Broth  or  soft  water ;  let  them  simmer  gently 
on  a  trivet  over  a  slow  fire  for  three  hours,  (stirring  up 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  to  prevent  the  pease  burning 
at  the  bottom  of  the  soup  kettle,  —  if  the  water  boils 
away  and  the  Soup  gets  too  thick,  add  some  boiling 
water  to  it) ;  —  when  they  are  well  softened,  work 
them  through  a  coarse  sieve,  and  then  through  a  fine 
sieve  or  a  tammis,  wash  out  your  stew-pan,  and  then 
return  the  Soup  into  it,  and  give  it  a  boil  up;  take 
off  any  scum  that  comes  up,  and  it  is  ready.  Prepare 
fried  Bread  end  dried  Mint,  as  directed  in  (No.  218), 
and  send  them  up  with  it  on  two  side  dishes. 

Ob*.  —  This  is  an  excellent  Family  Soup,  produced 
trith  very  little  trouble  or  expense;  — i.  e. 

9.    d. 

Qnartof  Pease  .....................  0  8 

Two  Heads  of  Celery 0  2 

Pepper  and  Salt .......©  l 

Dried  Mint 0  1 

1    0 

So.theTwo  Quarts  cost  One  Shilling;  —  half  a 
drachm  of  bruised  Cekry  Seed,  which  costs  only  one- 
third  of  a  farthing,  and  a  little  Sugar,  added  just 
before  finishing  the  Soup,  —  will  give  it  as  much  fla- 
vour as  Two  Heads  of  the  fresh  Vegetable. 

Most  of  the  Receipts  for  Pease  Soup,  are  crowded 
with  ingredients  which  entirely  overpower  the  flavour 
of  the  Pease.     See  (No.  555.) 

Asparagus  Soup.  —  (No.  222.) 

.  This  is  made  with  the  points  of  Asparagus,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Green  Pease  Soup  (No.  216  or 
17)  is  with  pease;  let  half  the  Asparagus  be  rubbed 
through  a  sieve,  and  the  other  cut  in  pieces  about  an 
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inch  long,  and  boiled  till  done  enough,  atod  sent  up  in 
the  soup ;  to  make  two  quarts,  there  must  be  a  j>int  of 
heads  to  thicken  it,  ancj  half  a  pint  cut  in*  —  tafc  jB$te 
to  preserve  these  green  and  a  little  crisp.  Tfria  qoap 
is  sometimes  made  by  adding  the  asparagus*  heads  to 
common  Pease  soup. 

Obs.  —  Some  Cooks  fry  half  an  ounce  of  onion  in  •* 
little  butter,  and  rub  it  through  a  sieve,  and  add  .it 
with  the  other  ingredients,  —  the  haut-gqfit,  of  the 
Onion  will  entirely  overcome  the  delicate  flavout  oi 
the  Asparagus,  and  we  protest  against  all  such,  com- 
binations. £ 

Maigre  or  Vtgetabk  Gravy  Soup.* — (No.  324.) 

Put  in  a  gallon  stewpan  three  ounces  of  Butter,  set 
it  over  a  slow  fire ;  while  it  is  melting,  slice  four  ounces 
of  Onion;  cut  in  small  pieces,  one  Turnip,  one  Carrot, 
and  one  head  of  Celery,  put  them  in  the  stewpan, 
cover  it  close,  let  it  fry  till  they  are  browned ;  this  will 
take  about  25  minutes :  —  have  ready  in  a  saucepan  a 
pint  of  Pease,  with  four  quarts,  .of  water.;  when  the 
Roots  in  the  stewpan  are  quite  brown,  and  the  pease 
come  to  a  boil,  put  the  pease  and  water  to  them,  .put 
it  on  the  fire,  when  it  boils  scum  it  clean,  and  put  in  a 
crust  of  bread  about  as  big  as  the  top  of  a  two-penny1 
loaf,  24  berries  of  Allspice,  the  same  of  Black  Pepper, 
and  two  blades  of  Mace, — cover  it  close,— let  it  simmer 
gently  for  one  hour  and  a  half ;  —  then  set  it  from  the* 
fire  for  ten  minutes,  then  pour  it  off  very  gently  (so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  stew- 
pan) into  a  large  basin,  let  it  stand  (about  two  hours)' 
till  it  is  quite  clear,  —  while  this  is  doing,  shred  one 
large  Turnip,  the  red  part  of  a  large  Carrot,  three 
- — ..-.-  ! . — i — . t  :  ,      — ,/   cj '~+* 

•  The  freoch  call  ibis  "Soup  jLAffere,"— (he  Eaflish  acaaptttioii  of 
which  U  "poor  and  ^utery,"  and  doe*  uot  at  all  accord  with  the  French,* 
which  is  Swips,  *c.  made  withunt  (heat—  thna,  Turtle,  the  richest  <ftslT 
thai  comw  to  au  fioglfeh  labia  (if  d-raoed  without  M«at  Gravy  J,  is  a  Matgr*  : 
VUht 
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ounces  of  Onion  minced,  and  one  large  head  of  Celery' 
cut  into  small  bits ;  put  the  Turnips  and  Carrots  on 
the  fire  in  cold  water,  let  them  boil  five  minutes,  then- 
drain  them  on  a  sieve,  —  then  pour  off  the  Soup  clear* 
into  a  stewpan,  put  in  the  Roots,  put  the  Soup  on  the 
fire,  let  it  simmer  gently  till  the  herbs  are  tender,  from 
thirty  to  fbrtv  minutes,  season  it  with  salt  and  a  little' 
Cayenne,  ana  it  is  ready. 

-   Yon  may  add  a  tablespoonful  of  Mushroom  Catsup 
(No._439.) 

dbs.  —  You  will  have  Three  Quarts  of  Soup,  almost' 
as  well  coloured  and  as  well  flavoured  as  if  made  with 
Gravy  Meat,  ->-  for  1*.  1  §tf.  » 

s.  a. 

-Carrots  < ,...-...•••..<  0  1 

Turnips .................   Q  1 

CeJ«ry 0  2 

?«uc , ,.».»   0  3 

Onions *.. * *.,.    0  Of 

Batter 0  S 

Spice, 8*U,&c. 0  3 

N.B.  To  Fry  the  herbs  requires  25  htinutes, —  to 
Boil  all  together,  one  hour  and  a  half,  —  to  settle %  at 
the  least  two  hours,  —  when  clear,  and  put  on  the  fire, 
again,  half  an  hour  or  forty  minutes. 

Fish  Soups.      (No.  225.) 
Eel  Soup. 

To  make  a  tureenful,  take  a  couple  of  middling-sized. 
Qnions,  cut  them  in  half,  and  cross  your  knife  over* 
them  two  or  three  times;  put  two  ounces  of  Butter 
into  a  stewpan;— when  it  is  melted, put  in  the  Onions, 
stir  them  about  till  they  are  lightly  browned, — cut  into 
pieces  three  pounds  of  unskinned  Eels,,  —  put  them 
into  your  stewpan,  and  shake  them  over  the  fire  for. 
five  minutes;  then  add  three  quarts  of  boiling  water, 
and  when  they  come  to  a  boil,  take  the  scum  off  very 
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clean,  then  put  in  a  quarter  of:  an  ounce  of  the  greeo( 
leaves  (not  dried)  of  winter  Savory,  the  same  of  Lemon. 
Thyme,  and  twice  the  quantity  of  Parsley,  two  drachm* 
of  Allspice,  the  same  of  Black  Pepper,  —  cover  it  close, 
and  let  it  boil  gently  for  two  hours,  then  strain  it  off, 
and  skim  it  very  clean.     To  Thicken  it,  put  three 
ounces  of  Butter   into  a  clean  stewpan;   when  it  is 
melted,  stir  in  as  much  flour  as  will  make  it  of  a  stiff 
paste,  then  add  the  liquor  by  degrees,  let  it  simmer 
for  ten  minutes,  and  pass  it  through  a  sieve,  then  put 
your  Soup  on  in  a  clean  stewpan,  —  and  have  ready 
some  little  square  pieces  of  Fish  fried  of  a  nice  light 
brown,  —  either  Eels,  Soles,  Plaice,  or  Skate  will  do; 
—  the  fried  Fish  should  be  added  about  ten  minutes 
before  the  Soup  is  served  up.     Forcemeat  Balls  (Nos. 
375,  378,  &c.)  are  sometimes  added. 

Obs. —  Excellent  Fish  Soups  may  be  made  with 
a  Cod's  Skull,— : or  Skate, —  or  Flounders.,  &c.  boiled 
in  no  more  water  than  will  just  cover  them,  —  and 
the  liquor  thickened  with  Oatmeal,  &c. 

Cheap  Soups.  —  (No.  229.) 

Among  the  variety  of  schemes  that  have  been 
suggested  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  Poor, 
a  more  useful  or  extensive  Charity  cannot  be  devised, 
than  that  of  instructing  them  in  Economical  Cookery:*—* 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects  to  which  the 
attention  of  any  real  well-wisher  to  the  public  interest 
can  possibly  be  directed. 

The  best  and  cheapest  method  of  making  a  nourish- 
ing Soup  —  is  least  known  to  those  who  have  most 
need  of  it;  — it  will  enable  those  who  have  small  in- 
comes and  large  families — to  make  the  most  of  the  little 
they  possess,  without  pinching  their  children  of  that 
wholesome  nourishment  which  is  necessary,  for  the 
purpose  of  rearing  them  up  to  maturity  in  Health  and 
Strength. 
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,  5"h§;  labouring  classes  seldom  purchase  what  are 
called  the  coarser  pieces  of  Meat,  because  they  do  not 
know  bow  to  dress  them,  but  lay  out  their  money  in 
pieces  for  Roasting,  &c,  of  which  the  bones,  &c. 
enhance  the  price  of  the  actual  meat  to  nearly  a 
shilling  per  pound,  and  the  diminution  of  weight  by 
Jtoasting  amounts  to  32  per  cent.  This,  for  the  sake 
of  s$ ving  time,  trouble,  and  fire,  is  generally  sent  to  an 
oven  to  be  baked,  the  nourishing  parts  are  etapprated 
and  dried  up,  its  weight  is  diminished  nearly  one-third, 
and  all  that  a  poor  man  can  afford  to  purchase  with  his 
week's  earnings,  perhaps  does  not  half  satisfy  the  ap- 
petites of  himself  and  family  for  a  couple  of  days. 
,  Jf  a  hard-working  man  cannot  get  a  comfortable 
jnoal  at  home,  —  he  soon  finds  the  way  to  the  Public- 
house,  —  the  poor  Woman  contents  herself  with  Tea 
and  Bread  and  Butter,  —  and  the  children  are  half 
starved. 

r  Dr.  Kitchiner's  Receipt  to  make  a  cheap,  nutritive, 
and  palatable  Soup,  fully  adequate  to  satisfy  Appe- 
tite, and  support  Strength,  will  open  a  new  source  to 
those  benevolent  Housekeepers,  who  are  disposed  to 
.relieve  the  poor,  —  will  show  the  jndustrious  classes 
how.  much  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  assist  them- 
selves, and  rescue  them  from  being  dependent  on  the 
^precarious  bounty  of  others,  by  teaching  them  how 
they  may  obtain  an  abundant,  salubrious,  and  agree- 
able aliment  for  themselves  and  families,  for  One 
Penny  per  Quart.    See  page  274. 

For  various  Economical  Soups,  see  (Nos.  204,  239 
and  40,  224,  221),  and  0}>s.  to  (No.  244),  (No.  252), 
and  (Nos.  493  and  502.) 

Obs.  —  Dripping  intended  for  Soup,  should  be  taken 
©ut  of  the  Pan  almost  as  soon  as  it  has  dropped  from 
the  meat ;  —  if  it  is  not  quite  clean,  clarify  it.  See 
receipt  (No.  83.) 

Dripping  thus    prepared,  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  that  which  has  remained  in  the  Dripping-pan  all 
n  5 
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the  time  the  meat  has  been  roasting  — awl  perhaps 
live  coals  have  dropped  into  it*. 

Distributing  Soup,  don  not  answer  half  so  well  a* 
teaching  people  how  to  make  **\  and  improve  their  comfort 
at  Home,  —  the  time  lost  in  waiting  at  the  Soup  House 
is  seldom  less  than  three  hours;  in  which  time,  by 
any  industrious  occupation,  however  poorly  paid,  they 
could  earn  more  mouey  than  the  quart  of  Soup  is 
worth. 

Dr.  Kitc miner's  Receipt  to  make  a  Gallon  of  Barley  -. 
Broth  for  a  Groat. 

Put  four  ounces  of  Scotch  barley  (previously  washed 
in  cold  water),  and  four  ounces  of  sliced  Onions,  into 
five  quarts  of  water;  —  boil  gently  for  one  hour,  and 
pour  it  into  a  pan,  then  put  into  the  saucepan  from 
one  to  two  ounces  of  clean  Beef  or  Mutton  Dripping** 
or  melted  Suet :  (to  clarify  these,  see  (No.  83,)  or  two 
or  three  ounces  of  fat  Bacon  minced) ;  when  melted, 
stir  into  it  four  ounces  of  Oatmeal,  rub  these  together 
till  you  make  a  paste,  (if  this  be  properly  managed,  the 
whole  of  the  fat  will  combine  with  the  barley  broth, 
and  not  a  particle  appear  on  the  surface  to  offend  the 
most  delicate  stomach),  now  add  the  Barley  Broth,  at 
first  a  spoonful  at  a  time,  then  the  rest  by  degrees, 
stirring  it  well  together  till  it  boils, — To  season  it,  put 


•  We  copied  the  following  Receipt  front  The  Morning  Post.  January 
18W—  * 

WfNTKR  Sovp.— (No.  887.) 
2101bs.  of  Beef,  fore  quarters.    I         i£  Bundtesof  Leeks. 
9011m.  of  Legs  of  Beef.  J        6  Bundles  of  Celery.  • 

3  Bushels  of  belt  Split  Pease.  121b*.  of  Salt. 

t  Bushel  of  Flour.  |         11  lbs.  of  BUck  Pepper. 

These  good  ingredients  will  make  1000  quarts  of  nourishing  and  agreeable 
Soap,  at  an  expense  (Establishment  avoided)  of  little  less  than  «$d.  par 
quart. 

Of  this,  2600  quarts  a  day  have  been  delivered  during  the  late  inclement 
weather  and  the  cessation  ot  ordinary  employment,  at  two  stations  iu  the 
parish  of  Bermondsey ,  at  one  penny  per  quart,  by  which  000  families  have 
been  daily  assisted,  and  it  thankfully  received.  Such  a  nourishment  and 
comfort  could  not  have  been  provided  by  themselves  separately  for fourpence 
a  quart,  if  at  all,  and  reckoning  little  for  their  Are,  nothing  for  their  time.    < 
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a  drachm  of  finely  pounded  Celery,  or  Cress  Seed,  (or 
half  a  drachm  of  each,)  and  a  quarter  of  a  drachm  of 
finely  pounded  Cayenne  (No.  404),  or  a  drachm  and  a 
half  of  ground  Black  Pepper,  or  Allspice,  into  a  tea- 
cup, and  mix  it  up  with  a  little  of  the  soup,  and  then 
pour  it  into  the  rest,  stir  it  thoroughly  together,  let  it 
simmer  gently  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  season  it 
with  salt,  and  it  is  ready. 

The  flavour  may  be  varied  by  doubling  the  portion 
of  Onions,  or  adding  a  clove  of  Garlic  or  Eschallot, 
and  leaving  out  the  Celery  Seed,  see  (No.  572),  or  put 
in  shredded  Roots  as  in  (No.  224.) 

This  preparation,  excellent  as  it  is,  would,  without 
variety,  soon  become  less  agreeable. 

Nothing  tends  so  much  to  disarm  poverty  of  its 
sting,  as  the  means  of  rendering  a  scanty  pittance 
capable  of  yielding  a  comfortable  variety. 

Change  of  Food  is  absolutely  necessary  —  not  only 
as  a  matter  of  pleasure  and  comfort,  but  also  of  health 
—  Toujours  Perdrix  is  a  true  proverb. 

It  will  be  much  improved,  if,  instead  of  water,  it  be 
made  with  the  liquor  Meat  has  been  boiled  in ;  —  at 
Tripe,  Cow-heel,  and  Cook  shops,  this  may  be  had  for 
little  or  nothing. 

This  Soup  has  the  advantage  of  being  very  soon  and 
easily  made,  with  no  more  fuel  than  is  necessary  to 
warm  a  room  —  those  who  have  not  tasted  it,  cannot 
imagine  what  a  Savoury  and  Satisfying  Meal  is  pro- 
duced by  the  combination  of  these  cheap  and  homely 
ingredients. 

If  the  generally  received  opinion  be  true,  that  Animal 
and  Vegetable  foods  afford  nourishment  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  Oil,  Jelly,  and  Mucilage,  that  can  be 
extracted  from  them,  this  Soup  has  strong  claims  to 
the  attention  of  Rational  Economists. 

Cray  Fish  Soup.  —  (No.  235.) 

This  soup  is  sometimes  made  with  Beef,  or  Veal 
broth,  —  or  with  Fish,  in  the  following  manner* 
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Take  Flounders,  Eels,  Gudgeons,  &c.  and  set  them 
on  to  boil  in  cold  water ;  when  it  is  pretty  nigh  boiling, 
scum  it  well,  and  to  three  quarts  put  in  a  couple  of 
Onions,  and  as  many  Carrots  cut  to  pieces,  some 
Parsley,  a  dozen  berries  of  black  and  Jamaica  pepper, 
and  about  half  a  hundred  Cray-fish  ;  take  off  the  small 
claws,  and  shells  of  the  tails,,  pound  them  fine,  and  ~ 
boil  them  with  the  broth  about  an  hour;  strain  oS, 
and  break  in  some  crusts  of  bread  to  thicken  it,  and  if 
you  can  get  it,  the  spawn  of  a  lobster,  pound  it,  and 
put  to  the  soup,  let  it  simmer  very  gently  for  a  couple 
of  minutes,  put  in  your  cray-fish  to  get  hot,  and  the 
soup  is  ready. 

Obs.  —  One  of  my  predecessors  recommends  Cray- 
fish pounded  alive,  to  sweeten  the  sharpness  of  the  Blood. 
t-  Vide  Clermont's  Cookery,  p.  5,  London,  1776. 

"  Un  des  grands  Hommes  de  Bouchc  de  France19  says  : 
"  Un  bon  Coulis  d'Ecrtvisses  est  le  Paradis  sur  la  terre, 
et  digtte  de  la  table  des  Diiux ;  and  of  all  the  tribe 
of  Shell-fish,  which  our  Industry  and  our  Sensuality 
bring  from  the  bottom  of  the  Sea,  the  River,  or  the 
Pond,  the  Craw-fish  is  incomparably  the  most  useful 
and  the  most  delicious." 

Lobster  Soup.  —  (No.  237.) 

You  must  have  three  fine  lively*  Young  Hen  Lobsters, 
and  boil  them,  see  (No.  176) ;  when  cold,  split  the  tails, 
take  out  the  fish,  crack  the  claws,  and  cut  the  meat 
into  mouthfuls :  take  out  the  coral,  and  soft  part  of 
the  body,  bruise  part  of  the  coral  in  a  mortar,  pick  out 
the^  fish  from  the  chines,  beat  part  of  it  with  the  coral, 
and \vith  this  make  forcemeat  balls,  finely  flavoured 
with  m$ce  or  nutmeg,  a  little  grated  lemon-peel,  An- 
chovy ai>d  Cayenne ;  pound  these  with  the  yolk  of  an 
Egg.       \ 

Have  three  quarts  of  Veal  Broth;  bruise  the  small 


•  Read  (No.  176.) 
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legs  aad  the  chine,  and  pat' them  into  it,  to  bofl&r 
twenty  minutes, :  then  strain  it ;  and  then  to  thicken  it, 
take  the  live  spawn  and  bruise  it  in  a  mortar  with  a 
little  Butter  and  Flour,  rub  it  through  a  sieve,  and  add 
it  to  the  soup  with  the  meat  of  the  lobsters,  and  the 
remaining  coral;  let  it  simmer  very  gently  for  ten 
minutes;  do  not  let  it  boil,  or  its  fine  red  colour  will 
immediately  fade ;  turn  it  into  a  tureen,  add  the  juke 
of  a  good  lemon,  and  a  little  Essence  of  Anchovy. 

Soup  and  Bouilli.—(No.  238.)— See  also  (No.  5.) 

.  The  best  parts  for  this  purpose,  are  the  Leg  or  Shin, 
or  a  piece  o(  the  middle  of  a  Brisket  of  Beef,  of  about 
seven  or  eight  pounds  weight;  lay  it  on  a  fish  drainer, 
or  when  you  take  it  up,  put  a  slice  under  it,  which  will 
enable  you  to  place  it  on  the  dish  entire;  put  it  into  a 
soup-pot  or  deep.stewpan,  with  cold  water  enough  to 
cover  it,  and  a  quart  oyer,  set  it  on  a  quick  fire  to  get 
the  scum  up,  which  remove  as  it  rises;  then  put  in  two 
carrots,  two  turnips,  two  leeks,  or  two  large  onions, 
two  heads  of  celery,  two  or  three  cloves,  and  a  faggot 
of  parsley  and  sweet  herbs ;  set  the  pot  by  the  side  of 
the  fire  to  simmer  very  gently,  till  the  meat  is  just 
tender  enough  to  eat ;  this  will  require  about  four  or 
five  hours.  • 

,  Put  a  large  carrot,  a  turnip,  a  large  onion,  and  a 
head  or  two  of  celery,  .  into  the  soup  whole, — take 
them,  out  as  soon  as  they  are  done  enough,  lay  them  on 
a  dish  till  they  are  cold ^  then  cut  them  into  small 
squares: — when  the  Beep  is  done,  take  it  out  care- 
fully,— to  dish  it  up,  see  (No.  204,  or  493),  strain  the 
Soup  through  a  hair  sieve  into  a  clean  stewpan,  take 
off  the  Fat,  and.  put  the  Vegetables  that  are  cut  into 
the  Soup,  the  flavour  of  which  you  may  heighten,  by 
adding  a  tablespoonful  of  mushroom  catsup. 
r .  If  aTmcKENEDSoup  is  preferred,  take  four  large 
tatyespoonsful  of  the  clear  Fat  from  the  top  of  the  pot, 
and^four  spoonsful  df  Flour;  mix  it  smooth  together, 
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then  by  degrees  stir  it  well  into  the  soup,  which  simmer 
for  ten  minutes  longer  at  least,— skim  it  well,  and  pass 
it  through  a  tammis,  or  fine  sieve,  and  add  the  Vege- 
tables and  seasoning  the  same  as  directed  in  the  dear 
soup. 

Keep  the  Beef  hot,  and  send  it  up  (as  a  remove  to 
the  Soup)  with  finely  chopped  Parsley  sprinkled  on  the 
top,  and  a  Sauce-boat  of  (No.  328.) 

Ox-Head  Soup— (No.  239.) 

Should  be  prepared  the  day  before  it  is  to  be  eaten, 
as  you  cannot  cut  the  meat  off  the  head  into  neat 
mouthfals  unless  it  is  cold  : — therefore,  the  day  before 
you  want  this  Soup,  put  half  an  Ox  Cheek  into  a  tub 
of  cold  water  to  soak  for  a  couple  of  hours,  then  break 
the  bones  that  have  not  been  broken  at  the  butcher's, 
and  wash  it  very  well  in  warm  water;  put  it  into  a  pot, 
and  cover  it  with  cold  water;  when  it  boils,  skim  it 
very  clean,  and  then  put  in  one  head  of  celery,  a  couple 
of  carrots,  a  turnip,  two  large  onions,  two  dozen  berries 
of  black  pepper,  same  of  allspice,  and  a  bundle  of 
sweet  herbs,  such  as  marjoram,  lemon-thyme,  savory,' 
and  a  handful  of  parsley ;  cover  the  soup-pot  close, 
and  set  it  on  a  slow  fire;  take  off  the  scum,  which  will 
rise  when  it  is  coming  to  a  boil,  and  sfet  it  by  the  fire- 
side to  stew  very  gently  for  about  three  hours ;  take  out 
the  head,  lay  it  on  a  dish,  pour  the  soup  through  a  fine 
sieve  into  a  stone-ware  pan,jmd  set  it  and  the  head  by 
in  a  cool  place  till  the  next~day ; — then,  cut  the  meat 
into  neat  mouthful*,  skim  and  strain  off  the  Broth, — 
put  two  quarts  of  it  and  the  Meat  into  a  clean  stew- 
pan, — let   it  simmer  very  gently  for  half  an  hour 
longer,  and  it  is  ready.  If  you  wish  it  thickened, 
(which  we  do  not  recommend, — for  the  reasons  given 
in  the  7th  Chapter  of  the  Rudiments  of  Cookery);—, 
put  two  ounces  of  butter  into  a  stewpan;  when  it  is 
melted,  throw  in  as  much  flour  as  will  dry  it  up;  when 
they  are  well  mixed  together,  and  browned  by  degrees, 
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pontr  to  this  your  soup,  and  #tir  it  weil  together,  let  it 
simmer  for  half  an  hour  longer,  strain  it  through  a  hair 
sieve  into  a  dean  stewpan,  and  put  to  it  the  meat  of 
the  head, — let  it  stew  half  an  hour  longer,  and  season 
it  with  Cayenne  pepper,  salt,  and  a  glass  of  good  wine, 
or  a  tablespoonful  of  brandy.  See  Ox-Cheek  Stewed 
(No.  507.) 

Obs. — Those  who  wish  this  Soup  still  more  savoury, 
Ac.  for  the  means  of  making  it  so  we  refer  to  (No.  247.) 

N.  B.  This  is  an  Excellent  and  Economical  Soup,— 

#•  «. 

Half  an  Ox  Cheek 1  6 

Celery 0  1 

Herb 0  2 

Carrots  and  Turnips 0  3 

Onions •••••••.••...  0  1 

Allspice,  and  Black  Pepper  and  Salt .  • .  ~  •  0  1 

S    3 

and  costs  those  who  have  not  a  garden  of  their  own, 
only  2*.  2d, ;  and  is  a  good  and  plentiful  dinner  for  half 
a  dozen  people;  see  also  (No.  204),  and  (No.  229.) 

If  you  serve  it  as  Soup  for  a  dozen  people,  thicken 
one  Tureen,  and  send  up  the  Meat  in  that, — and  send 
up  the  other  as  a  clear  Gravy  Soup,  with  some  of  the 
carrots  and  turnips  shredded  or  cut  into  shapes. 

Ox  Tail  Soup.— (No.  240.) 

Two  Tails,  costing  about  7rf.  each,  will  make  a 
Tureen  of  Soup ;  (desire  the  Butcher  to  divide  them  at 
the  joints),  lay  them  to  soak  in  warm  water,  while  you 
get  ready  the  Vegetables. 

Put  into  a  gallon  stewpan,  eight  Cloves,  two  or 
three  Onions,  half  a  drachm  of  Allspice,  and  the  same 
of  Black  Pepper,  and  the  Tails* ;  cover  them  with  cold 
water,  skim  it  carefully,  when  and  as  long  as  you  see 
any  scum  rise;— then  cover  the  pot  as  close  as  pos- 
sible, and  set  it  on  the  side  of  the  fire  to  keep  gently 


•  Some  lovers  of  Haut-Go&t  fry  tut  Tails  before  they  put  them  into  the 
Soap-pot. 
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simmering  till  Ike  meat  become*  tender  f  and  will  Jqtfe 
the  bones  easily,  because  it  is  to.be  eaten  with  a  *p0Ou> 
without  the  assistance  of  a  knife  or  fork ;  see  N.  EL.  Jo 
(No.  244);  this  will  require  about  two  hours;  mind  it 
i$  not  done  too  much :  when  perfectly  tender,  take  out 
the  meat  (which  some  Cooks  cut  off  the  bones,  in  neat 
mouthfuls,  which  is  the  best  way  of  serving  it),  skim,  the 
broth,  and  strain  it  though  a  sieve: — if  you  prefer  a 
Thickened  Soup,  put  flour  and  butter,  as  directed  in 
the  preceding  Receipt,— -or  put  two  tablespoonsful  of 
the  rat  you  have  taken  off  the  Broth  into  a  clean  stew- 
pan,  with  as  much  flour  as  will  make  it  into  a  paste ;  set 
this  over  the  fire,  and  stir  them  well  together,  then  pour 
in  the  Broth  by  degrees,  stirring  it  and  mixing  it  with 
the  thickening;— let  it  simmer  for  another  half  hour, 
and  when  you  have  well  skimmed  it  and  it  is  quite 
smooth,  then  strain  it  through  a  tammis  into  a  clean 
stewpan,  put  in  the  Meat,  with  a  tablespoonful  of 
Mushroom  Catsup  (No.  439),  a  glass  of  Wine,  and 
season  it  with  salt. 

For  increasing  the  Piquance  of  this  Soup,  read 
(No.  247.) 

Ob*.— See  N.  B.  to  (No.  244);  if  the  Meatia.cujtoff 
the  Bones,  you  must  have  three  Tails  for  a  Tureen,  see 
N.  B.  to  (No.  244) ;  some  put  an  Ox  Cheek  or  Tails  in 
an  earthen  pan  with  all  the  ingredients  as  above,  and 
send  them  to  a  slow  oven  for  five  or  six  hours. 

N.B.  This  is  even  more  economical  than  the  pre- 
ceding Soup : — 

s.   d. 

Two  Tails 12, 

Onions  and  Spice  .••.•••••••• 0    3 

Th  bbi  Qv  abt»  of  excellent  Soup  co»t  only 1    4 

ToStew  Ox  Tails,  see  (No.  531.) 

Ox  Heel  Soup— (No.  240.*) 

Must  be  made  the  day  before  it  is  eaten.  Procure 
an  Ox  Heel  undressed,  or  only  scalded,  (not  one  that 
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has  been  already  boiled,  as  they  are  at  the  Tripe  shops, 
till  almost  all  the  gelatinous  parts  are  extracted),  aad 
Two  that  have  been  boiled  as  they  usually  are  at  the 
Tripe  shops. 

(Jut  the  meat  off  the  boiled  heels  into  neat  mouthful** 
and  set  it  by  on  a  plate ;  put  the  trimmings  and  bones 
into  a  stewpan,  with  three  quarts  of  water,  and  the  on- 
boiled  heel  cut  into  quarters; — furnish  a  stewpan  with 
two  onions  and  two  turnips  pared  and  sliced,  pare  off 
the  red  part  of  a  couple  of  large  carrots,  add  a  couple 
of  eshallots  cut  in  half,  a  bunch  of  savory,  or  lemon- 
thyme,  and  double  the  quantity  of  parsley ;  set  thta 
Over  or  by  the  side  of  a  slow  steady  fire,  and  keep  it 
closely  covered  and  simmering  very  gently  (or  the  soup- 
liquor  will  evaporate),  for  at  least  seven  hours;  during 
which,  take  care  to  remove  the  fat  and  scum  that  will 
rise  to  the  surface  of  the  soup,  which  must  be  kept  as 
clean  as  possible. 

Now  strain  the  liquor  through  a  sieve,  and  put  two 
ounces  of  butter  into  a  clean  stewpan;  when  it  is  melted, 
stir  into  it  as  much  flour  as  will  make  it  a  stiff  paste, 
add  to  it  by  degrees,  the  soup  liquor,  give  it  a  boil  up, 
strain  it  through  a  sieve,  and  put  in  the  peel  of  a  lemon 
pared  as  thin  as  possible,  and  a  couple  of  bay-kavet, 
and  the  meat  of  the  boiled  heels, — let  it  go  on  simmer- 
ing for  half  an  hour  longer,  t.  e.  till  the  meat  is  tender. 
Put  in  the  juice  of  a  Lemon,  a  glass  of  Wine,  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  Mushroom  Catsup,  and  the  soup  is 
ready  for  the  tureen. 

Obt. — Those  who  are  disposed  to  make  this  a  more 
substantial  dish,  may  introduce  a  couple  of  sets  of 
Goose  or  Duck  Giblets,  or  Ox  tails,  or  a  pound  of 
Veal  cutlets,  cut  into  mouthfuls. 

Hare,  Rabbit,  or  Partridge  Soup.  —  (No.  241.) 

An  old  Hare,  or  Birds,  when  so  tough  as  to  defy  the 
teeth  in  any  other  form*  will  make  very  good  Soup, 
Cut  off  the  legs  ami  shoulders,  divide  the  body 
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crossways,  and  stew  thtm  very  gently  in  tforee  quarts  of 
water,  with  on©  carrot,  about  one  ounce  of  onion,  with 
four  cloves,  two*  blades  of  pounded  mace,  24  black 
peppers,  and  a  bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  till  the  Hare  is 
tenaer,  (most  Cooks  add  to  the  above  a  couple  of  sliees 
ef  Hani  or  Bacon,  and  a  Bay  Leaf,  &c.  but  my  Palate; 
and  Purse  both  ptead  against  such  extravagance,  the 
Hare  makes  sufficiently  savoury  Soup  without  them) ;  * 
the  time  this  will  take  depends  very  much  upon  its 
age,  and  how  long  it  has  been  kept  before  it  is  dressed ; 
as  a  general  rule,  about  three  hours ;  m  the  mean  time,' 
make' a  dozen  and  a  half  of  nice  forcemeat  balls  (as  big 
as  Nutmegs)  of  (No.  379);  when  the  Hare  is  quit* 
tender,  take  the  meat  off  the  Back,  and  the  upper  joint 
of  the  Legs,  cutit  into  neat  mouthfols,  and  lay  it  aside;- 
cut  the  rest  of  the  meat  off  the  legs,  shoulders,  &c/ 
mince  ft,  and  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  with  an  ounce  of 
butter,  and  two  or  three  tablespoonsful  of  flour  moistened^ 
with  &  little  Soup;  rub  this  through  a  hair  sieve,  and 
put  it  into  the  Soup  to  thicken  it ;— let  it  simmer  slower 
half  «fc  hour  longer,  skimming  it  well, — put  it  through1 
the  Tammis,  into  the  pan  again, — and  put  in  the  meat? 
with  a  glass  of  claret  or  Port  wine,  and  a  tablespoonful 
of  Currant  Jelly  to  each  quart  of  Soup, — season  it  with 
salt,  put  in  the  forcemeat  balls,  and  when  all  is  well 
warmed,  the  Soup  is  ready; 

OA*  — Cold  Roast1  Hare  will  make  excellent 
soup.  Chop  it  in  pieces,  and  stew  it  in  water  (accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  Hare)  for  about  an  hour,  and- 
manage  it  as  in  the  above  receipt ;  the  stuffing  of  the 
hare  will  be  a  substitute  for  sweet  herbs  and  seasoning/ 

N.B.  This  Soup  may  be  made  with  Mock  Hare, 
see  (No.  66*,) 

'  Gttmt  Stfyp.  —  (No.  242.) 
In  the  Game  Season,  it  is  easy  for  a  Cook  to  gWe 
her  master  a  very  good  Soup  at  a  very  little  expense, 
by  taking  ail  the  Meat  off  the  Breasts  of  any  cold 
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Birds  which  have  been  left  the  preceding  day,  and 
pounding  it  in  a  mortar,  and  heating  to  pieces  the  legs 
and!  bones,  and  toiling  them  in  some  broth'  for  an 
hour.  Boil  six  turnips,  mash  them,  and  strain  them 
through  a  tammis  cloth  with  the  meat  that  has  beetf 
pounded  in  a  mortar,  strain  your  broth,  and  put  a  Httlt 
of  it  at  a  time  into  the  tammis,  to  help  you  to  strain  aft 
of  ft  through.  '  Put  your  soup-kettle  near  thtf  fire,  butf 
do  not  let  it  boil;  when  ready  to  dish  your  dinner,* 
have  six  yolks  of  eggs  mixed  with  half  a  pint  of  Cream; 
Strain  through  a  sieve,  put  y6ur  soup  on  the  fire?,  and* 
as  it  is  coming  to  a  boil,  put  in  the  eggs,  and  stir  well 
with  a  wooden  spoon;  do  not  let  it  boil,  or  it  will 
curdle.  * 

GoasE  or  Buck  Gibkt  Soup.**-* (No.  244) 

•  Scald  and  pick'  very  clean  a  couple  Sets  of  Goose,  -— '. 
or  four  of  Ihic/c  (-rittieis,  .(the  fresher  the  feett6r)j  wash' 
thfera  well  in  warm  waiter;  in  two  6r  three  waters ;  cut 
off  the  Noses' atid  split  the  Heaids,  divide  the  GHzardsi 
and  Neqks  into  Mvuthfuts.  —  If  the  Gizzards  are  not  cut 
into  pieces,  —  before  they  are  done  enough,  the  rest  of 
the  meat,  &c.  will  be  done  too  much;  —  and  Knives 
and  Forks  have  no  business  in  a  Soup  plate.  "Crack 
the:  bones  of  the  Legs,  put  them  into  a  stewpah,-— 
cover  them  with  cold  water:  when  they  boil,  take  off 
the  scum  as  it  rises,  then  put  in  a  bundle  of  herbs,  such 
as  Lemon  Thym^,  Winter  Savory  ^  or  Maijorum,  about 
three  sprigs  of  each,  —  and  double  the  quantity  of 
Parsley,  —  twenty  berries  df  Allspice,  the  same  of 
black  pepper,  tie  them  all  up  in  a  muslin  bag,  and  set 
them  to  stew  very  gently,  till  the  Gizzards  are  tender;—" 
this  will  take  from  an  hour  and  a  half,  to  two  hours; 
according  to  the  size  and  age  of  the  Giblets :  —  take 
them  up  with  a  skimmer,  or  a  spoon  full  of  holes,  put 

*  Fowls'  or  Turkeys'  f  Is  a  us  make  food  and  cheap  Soup  in  the  same 
manner. 
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diem  into  the  tureen,  and  oarer  down  close,  tp  keep 
warm  till  the  Soap  is  ready: 

To  Thicken  the  Soup.  —  Melt  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  butter  in  a  clean  stewpan,  stir  in  as  much  Flour  as 
will  make  it  into  a  paste ;  then  pour  to  it  by  degree* 
a  ladleful  of  the  Giblet  liquor,  add  the  remainder  by 
degrees,  let  it  boil  about  ten  minutes,  stirring  it  all  the 
while,  for  fear  it  should  burn, — skim  it  and  strain  it 
through  a  fine  sieve  into  a  Basin, — wash  out  the 
stewpan,  —  then  return  the  Soup  into  it,  and  season  it 
with  a  Glass  of  wine,  a  tablespoonful  of  Mushroom. 
Catsup,  and  a  little  salt,  —  let  it  have  one  boil  up* -77 
and  then  put  the  Giblets  in  to  get  hot,  and  the  Soup  i* 
ready.  .    , 

Qbs. — Thus  managed,  one  set  of  Goose  or  two  of 
Duck  Giblets,  (which  latter  may  sometimes  be  had  for 
3d.),  will  make  a  Quart  of  healthful,  nourishing  Soup : 
if  you  think  the  Giblets  alone  will  not  make  the  Gravy 
savoury  enough,  add  a  pound  of  Beef,  or  Mutton,  or 
bone  of  a  knuckle  of  Veal,  and  heighten  its  "  piquance* 
by  adding  a  few  leaves  of  sweet  Basil,  the  juice  of  half 
a  Seville  orange  or  lemon,  and  half  a  glass  of  Wine, 
and  a  little  of  (No.  343  *)  to  each  quart  of  &oup. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  Forcemeat,  may  slip  the 
dun  off  the  neck,  and  fill  it  with  (No.  378),  tie  up  the 
other  end  tight,  put  it  into  the  soup  about  half  an  hour 
before  you  take  it  up,  or  make  some  nice  savoury  Balls 
of  the  Duck  stuffing  (No.  61 .) 

Obs.  —  Bespeak  the  Giblets  a  couple  of  days  before 
you  desire  to  have  them ;  this  is  a  favourite  Soup  when 
the  Giblets  are  done  till  nicely  tender,  but  yet  not 
Overboiled.  Giblets  may  be  haa  from  July  to  January, 
— the  fresher  they  are,  the  better. 

N.  B.  This  is  rather  a  family  dish  than  a  company 
one,  —  the  Bones  cannot  be  w^ell  picked,  without  the 
help  of  Alive  Pincers. 

Since  Tom  Cory  at  introduced  Forks,  A.D.  1 642',  it  has 
not  been  the  fashion  to  put u  pickers  andstedlcrs"  into  Soup. 
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Mock  Mock  Turtle,— (No.  245.)  as  made  by  Elisa- 
beth Lister,  (late  Cook  to  Dr.  KitckinerJ,  No*  6; 
Queen  Street,  Oxford  Street ,  near  the  Pantheon.— Goes 
out  to  Dress  Dinners  on  reasonable  Terms. 

line  the  bottom  of  a  stewpan  that  will  hold  five  pints, 
with  an  ounce  of  nice  lean  Bacon,  or  Ham,  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  lean  gravy  beef,  a  Cow  Heel,  the  inner 
rind  of  a  carrot,  a  sprig  of  lemon-thyme,  winter  savory, 
three  times  the  quantity  of  parsley,  a  few  green  leaves 
of  sweet  basil*,  arid  two  shallots ;  put  in  a  large  Onion, 
with  four  cloves  stuck  in  it,  18  corns  of  allspice,  the 
same  of  black  pepper;  pour  on  these  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  cold  water,  cover  the  stewpan,  and  set  it  on  a  slow 
fire,  to  boil  gently  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  then,  for 
fear  the  meat  should  catch,  take  off  the  cover,  and 
watch  it ;  and  when  it  has  got  a  good  brown  colour, 
fill  tip  the  stewpan  with  boiling  water,  and  let  it  simmer 
very  gently  for  two  hours ;  —  if  you  wish  to  have  the 
full  benefit  of  the  meat,  only  stew  it  till  it  is  just  tender, 
cut  it  into  mouthfuls,  and  put  it  into  the  soup.  To 
Thicken  it,  pour  to  two  or  three  tablespoonsful  of 
Flour,  a  ladleful  of  the  gravy,  and  stir  it  quick  till  it  is 
well  mixed ;  pour  it  back  into  the  stewpan  where  the 
gravy  is,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  half  an  hour 
longer,  skim  it,  and  then  strain  it  through  a  tammis  into 
the  stewpan :  cut  the  cow-heel  into  pieces  about  an  inch 
square,  squeeze  through  a  sieve  the  juice  of  a  lemon, 
a  tablespbonful  of  mushroom  catsup,  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  ground  black  pepper,  as 
much  grated  nutmeg  as  will  lie  on  a  sixpence,  and 
a  glass  of  Madeira  or  3herry  wine;  let  it  all  simmer 
together  for  five  minutes  longer. 


•  Xo.tbis  fine  aromatic  Uerb,  Turtle  Soap  li  macb  indebted  for  its  sp*»y- 

Lavour,  and  the  high  esteem  it  is  held  in  by  the  good  citizens  of  London,  who, 
I  belie  re,  are  pretty  generally  of  the  same  opinion  as  Dr.  Salmon.    See  life 


'  Household  Dictionary  and  Essay  on  Cookery/*  8vo.  London,  1710,  page 
34,  article  '  Basil/  "  This  comforts  the  heart,  expels  melancholy,  and 
cleanses  tha  Itrtgs."    See  (No.  S07.) 
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-   Forcemeat  *>r  Egg.  balls  i*ay  be  adde4  if  you  please ; 
you  will  find  a  receipt  for  these  (No.  380,  &c.)  . 

V  v<  pound,  of  Veal  Cutlets,  or  theJxlly  peart  of 
pickled  Pork,,or\*kc  double  Tripe  cut  into  piece*  about  an 
inch  square,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  and  rounded  and 
trimmed  neatly  from  all  skin,  gristle,  SfC  and  stewed  till 
they  are  tender,  will  be  a  great  addition. 

s.  d. 

Onrpoundand  alia  If  vf  gravy  beef  l  o 

Cow  Heel ♦  ..  0  7 

Roots  and  Herbs t& ....0  3 

i  Butter -and  Jt our 0  -4 

Wine 0  6 

Haifa  lemon 0  1 

Bacon,  £c.  4c-.,. 0  4 

Two  quarts  cost  only » 3    1 

Mock  Turtle—  (No.  247.) 

Is  tlie  "  Bonne  Botiche"  which  "  the  Officers  of  the 
Mouth"  of  Old  England  *  prepare,  when  they  choose 
to  rival  "  les  Grands  Cuisiniers  de  France**  in  a  "  Rago&t 
sans  Pareil." 

The  following  Receipt  is  an  attempt  (and  the  Com- 
mittee of  Taste  pronounced  it  a  successful  one),  to 
imitate  the  excellent  and  generally  approved  Mock 
Turtle  made  by  Messrs.  Birch,  Com  hill. 

Endeavour  to  hate  the  Head,  and  the  Broth  ready  for 
the  Soupi,  the  day  before  it  is  to.be  eaten. 

It  will  take  Eight  Hours  to  prepare  it  properly. 

hours. 

Cleaning  and  soaking  the  head........ 1 

To  parboil  it  to  cot  up .•••••••. •  1 

Cooling,  nearly..... 1 

Making  tbe  Broth  and  finishing  the  Soup  ....5 


8/ 

Get  a  Calf  s  head  with  the  skin  on,  (the  fresher  the 
better},  take  out  the  brains,  wash  the  head  several  times 

*  "  Toot  le  monde  sait  que  tons  lea  Ragouts  qoi  portent  le  nom  de  Tohtck, 
aont  d'origine  Anglaise,"— Manuel  des  Amykitryons,  8vo.  1808,  p.  ££$• 

t  Those  wbo  do  not  like  the  trouble,  Ac.  of  making  Mock  Turtle,  may  be 
supplied  *iib  it  ready  made,  in  high  perfection,  at  Bihoh's  in  CornbiJl. 
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in  cold  water,  let  it  soak  for  about  an  hour  in  sparing 
water*  then  lay  it  in  -a  stewpan ;  and  cover  it  with  cold 
water,  and  half  a  gallon  over;  as  it  becomes  warm, 
a  great  jdeal  of  scum  will  rise,  which  must  be  imme- 
diately removed,—  let  it  boil  gently  for  one  hour,  take 
it  up,  and  when  almost  cold,  cut  the  head  into  pieces 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  by  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  and 
the  tongue  into  mouthful*,  or  rather  make  a  side  dish 
of  the  Tongue  and  Brains,  as  in  (No.  10.) 
.  When  the  Head  is  taken  out*  put  in  the  Stock  Meat9, 
about  five  pounds  of  Knuckle  of  Veal,  and  as  much 
Beef,  add  to  the  stock  all  the  Trimmings  and  Bones  of 
the  Head,  skim  it  well,  and  then  cover  it  close,  and  let 
it  boil  five  hours,  (reserve  a  couple  of  quarts  of  this  to 
make  Gravy  Sauces,  &c.  see  (No.  307),  then  strain  it 
off,  and  let  it  stand  till  the  next  morning, — then  take  off 
the  fat,  set  a  large  stewpan  on  the  fire  with  half  a 
pound  of  good  fresh  butter,  twelve  ounces  of  Onions 
sliced,  and  four  ounces  of  green  Sage,  chop  it  a  little, 
let  it  fry  one  hour,  then  rub  in  half  a  pound  of  Hour, 
and  by  degrees  add  your  Broth,  till  it  is  the  thickness 
of  Cream,  season  it  with  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
ground  Allspice  and  half  an  ounce  of  Black  Pepper 
ground  very  fine,  salt  to  your  taste,  and  the  rind  of  one 
fLemon  peeled  very  thin  ;  let  it  simmer  very  gently  for 
one  hour  and  a  half,  then  strain  it  through  a  hair 
sieve,  — do  not  rub  your  Soup  to  get  it  through  the 
sieve,  or  it  will  make  it  grouty ;  if  it  does  not  run 
through  easily,  —  knock  your  wooden  spoon  against 
the  side  of  your  sieve, — put  it  in  a  clean  stewpan  with 
the  Head,  and  season  it  by  adding  to  each  gallon  of 
Soup  half  a  pint  of  Wine  —  this  should  be  Madeira,  or 
if  you  wish  to  darken  the  colour  of  your  Soup,  Claret, 
and  two  tablespoonsful  of  Lemon  juice,  see  (No.  407  *), 

•-The  reader  may  have  remarked,  that  Mock  ?ur?ls  and  £orrKDBftsfr 
always  come  into  season  together. 

See  Ob*,  to  (No.  503.*)  This  Gbavy  Meat  will  make  an  excellent 
savoury  Potted  Relish,  as  it  will  be  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the 
berb»  and  spice  that  are  boiled  wilh  it. 
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let  it  simmer  gently  till  the  Meat  is-  tender;  this  may 
take  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour ;  —  take  care  it  is  not 
overdone;  —  stir  it  frequently  to  prevent  the  meat 
sticking  to  the  bottom  of  the  stewpan,  and  when  the 
meat  is  quite  tender  the  soup  is  ready. 

A  Head  weighing  twenty  pounds,  and  ten  pounds  of 
stock  meat,  will  make  Ten  quarts  of  excellent  Soup, — 
besides  the  two  quarts  of  stock  you  have  put  by  for 
Made  Dishes,  &c. 

Obs,  —  If  there  is  more  meat  on  the  head  than  you 
wish  to  put  in  the  soup,  prepare  it  for  a  Pie,  and  with 
the  addition  of  a  Calf's  foot,  boiled  tender,  it  will  make 
an  excellent  Ragout  pie;  season  it  with  Zest,  and  a 
little  minced  Onion,  put  in  half  a  teacupful  of  stock, 
cover  it  with  puff  paste,  and  bake  it  one  hour :  when 
the  soup  comes  from  table,  if  there  is  a  deal  of  meat 
and  no  soup,  put  it  into  a  pie- dish,  season  it  a  little, 
and  add  some  thin  stock  to  it,  then  cover  it  with  paste, 
bake  it  one  hour,  and  you  have  a  good  Mock  Turtle 
Pie. 

This  Soup  was  eaten  by  the  Committee  of  Ta6te  with 
unanimous  applause,  and  they  pronounced  it  a  very 
satisfactory  substitute*  for  "  the  far  fetcht  and  dear 
bought"  Turtle  ;  which  itself  is  indebted  for  its  Title 
of  "  Sovereign  op  Savouriness,"  to  the  rich  Soup 
with  which  it  is  surrounded ; — without  its  paraphernalia 
of  subtle  Double  Relishes,  a  "  STARVED  TURTLE*" 
has  not  more  intrinsic  sapidity  than  a  "  FATTED 
CALF."  See  Essence  of  Turtle,  (No.  343»),  and 
Obs.  to  (No.  493).  To  warm  this  Soup,  see  (No.  485.) 
*■*'  ■  — ■  ■■       ■ ■  ■  ■■ ■  ■  ■  — — — — f — 

•  **  Many  Gourmets  and  G  astrologers  prefer  the  copy  to  the  original,— we 
confess  that  when  done  as  it  ought  to  bo,  the  Mock  Turtle  is  exceedingly 
.interesting."— 2*<r6e/fa  Cibaria,  1820,  p.  30. 

"•Turtles  often  become  emaciated  and  sickly  before  they  reach  this  country, 
in  winch  ease  the  Soup  woold  be  incomparably  improved,  by  leaving  out  the 
'^tlf'8od  substituting  a  good  Calf's  Read."— SiMW»€»*  to  Encyc.  Brit, 
Edinburgh,  yoI.  iv.  p"331. 

Tuktlk  prepared  in  the  West  Indies,  may  be  had  at  Morrisons  Patent 
Preserved  Provision  Warehouse,  No.  3,  CharJotJe  Row,  Mansion  House, 
at  tte  rate  of  £l.  u.  for  three  Qnatts.  The  Editor  tasted  some  Beef  Stock, 
fend  *ome  Veal  stewed  in  its  own  Jetty,  which  had  been  cooked  six  months/**, 
it  was  excellent,  aud  continued  so  after  being  opened  tnre*  days. 


amowas,  wjemw,  *ar  j>  aouts.       28* 

Or,  •:.;■' 
Tfe  following  it  Ae  fieoa^l  #vn  in  tin  fomer 
E*htie«  <rf this  work-  Pui  about  two  tm«ef  of  butter 
«to»  stock  pot,  aad  thee*  iarg»  Ontoiw  (suck  a» 
weigh  mbRiwtlkieetwficeseadi^Qiitmkatf;  stir  4hos* 
about  till  they  get  a  Utile  browned*  then  obop  a  Sk» 
of  Baef  of  fifteen  pownds  weight  into  pieees,  and  lay 
tfcm  on  the  onions^—and  £U  «p  the  stewpan  with  the 
leaorki  which  the  CalTrf  head  was  boiled;  when  k 
Will,  and  you  have  ekmraied  aft  4rell;  >ut  in  twcCb£ 
sets,  two  Tarnips,  two  heads  of  Celery,  eight^&are*,  a 
quarter eF  an  ounce (avoinddpoi* weight) of  fi«haUote» 
exit  in  half,  and  a  bundle  of  equal  parts  of  Green  winter 
Savory,  Lemon  Thyme,  knotted  Marjoram,  and  Basil, 
a*d  twice  thequaatity  of  Parsley;  put  ia  a  quarter  ©fan 
ounce  of  Allspice,  same  of  whole  Black  Pepper,  the 
frufftnings  and  bones  of  the  Calf  g  head ;  cover  it  close, 
end  let  it  stew  gently  for  about  four  hours,  (than 
should  be  -nine  quarts  of  soup  when  H  b -finished) :  strain 
itttfiytml  reserve  a  cotqrie  of  quarts  of  this  Broth  to  make 
0B/AYY  &AtfCE*  fit  the  rest  affht'Dimer;  see  (No, 
30$).  And  save  some  of  the  thickened  Soup,  for 
S&vob  roa  Fish,  Ragouts,  Ac*;  this  hint  will  safe 
^on  nrach  expense,  and  much  time  and  trouble.  .  .  ; 
Take  four  drachms  of  Lemon  peel,  two  of  EshaQot, 
six  drachms  of  the  leaves  of  Sage,  and  six  of  Winter 
savory,  chop  it  together  quite  fine,  then  put  it  on  the 
nre  in  half  a  pint  of  the  stock,  let  it  boil  till  it  is  quite 
tender,  (about  half  an  hour),  then  strain  it  through  m 
sieve,  and  with  the  back  of  a  spoon  rub  the  herbs 
4hvough,  and  put  it  in  the  Soap  when  you  have  thick- 
ened it. 

To  Thicken  st,  ^put  about  six  ounces  of  Butter  into 
a  dean  stewpan ;  when  it  is  melted,  gradually  stir  in 
eight  ouaces-of  Hoar,  rub  it  up  well,  and  moisten  it  with 
a  ladleful  of  your  Soup  liquor,  and  mix  all  well  together, 
ttU  tfhey  are  smoothly  united,  then  add  the  remainder 
by  degrees,  stirring  it  aU  the  while  till  thoroughly 
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incorporated ;  (if  it  is  at  all  lumpy,  pass  it  through  a 
sieve);  let  it  stew/half  an  hour  longer,  taking  off  the 
scam  as  it  rises;  then: strain  it  through  a  tammis  intd 
a  clean  stewpan,  put  in  the  Head,  ,aud  let  it  simmer 
gently  till  the  Meat  is  tender,  (this  may  require  about  am 
hour ;*~tokticare  it  is  not  overdone7).:  ••  i  •  .  , 

To  Season  it,  to  each  Gallon  of  Soup  put  two 
tabiespoonsful  of  Lemon  Juice,  see  (No.  407*),  same 
of  Mushroom  Catsup  (No.'  439),  and  one  of  Essence  of 
Anchovy  (No.  433),  half  a  pint  of  Wine,  (this  should 
be.  Madeira,  or  if  you  wish  to  darken  the  colour  of  your 
soup,  Claret),  a  tea&poonful  of  Curry  Powder  (No.  465) , 
or  a  quarter  of  a  drachm  of  Cayenne,  and  the  peel  of  a 
Lemon  pared  as  thin  as  possible;  let  it  siminer  five 
minutes  more,  take  out  the  Lemon  Peel,  and  the  Soup 
is  ready  for  the  Tureen. 

.  While  the  Soup  is  doing,  prepare  for  each  tureen,  a 
dozen  and  a  half  of  Mock  Turtle  Forcemeat  Balls, .  (to, 
make  these,  see  (No.  375)  or  (No.  376),  (No.  390  to 
No.  396),  we  prefer  the  stuffing  ordered  in  (No.  61), 
and  a  dozen  Egg  balls ;  and  put  them  into  the  tureen. 
Brain  Balls,  or  cakes,  are  a  very  elegant  addition, 
and  are  made  by  boiling  the  brains  for  ten  minutes, 
then  putting  them  in  cold  water,  and  cutting  them  into 
pieces  about  as  big  as  a  large  nutmeg;  take  Savoury, 
or  Lemon-thyme  dried  and  finely  powdered,  nutmeg 
grated,  and  pepper  and  salt,  and  pound  them  all  to- 
gether; beat  up  an  egg,  dip  the  brains  in  it,  and  then 
roll  them  in  this  mixture,  and  make  as  much  of  it  as 
possible  stick  to  them,  dip  them  in  the  egg  again,  and 
then  in  finely  grated  and  sifted  bread  crumbs,  fry  them 
in  hot  fat,  and  send  them  up  as  a  side  dish. 

A>  veal  sweetbread,  prepared  as  in  (No.  89),  not 
itoo  much  done  or  it  will  break),  cut  into  pieces. the  same 
size  as  you  cut  the  calf's  head,  and  put  in  the  soup, 
.just  to  get  warm  before  it  goes  %to  table,  is  a  superb 
."  Bonne  Bouche;'  and  Pickled  Tongue,  stewed  till  very 
tender,  and  cut  into  mouthfuls,  is  a  favourite  addition. 
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We  order  the  meat  to;  be  cut  into  Mouthfuls,  that  it 
may.  be  eaten  with  a  spoon ;  the  Knife  and  Fork  have  no 
business  in  a  Soup  plate. 

%*  Some  of  our  culinary  cotemporaries,  order  the  Haut* 
go&t  of  this  fas  above  directed,  sufficiently  relishing)  Soup, 
to  be  combust ibled  and  be  devilled,,  with  a  copious  addition 
of  Anchovies,-- Mushrooms, — Truffles, — Morells, — Curry* 
powder,— A rtichoke bottoms,—,  Salmons'  heads  and  livers, — 
or  the.  soft  part  of  Oysters  or  Lobsters,— Soles  cut  in 
mouthfuls , — a  bottle  of  Madeira, — a  pint  of  Brandy  f  fyc.* 
and  to  complete  their  surfeiting  and  burn-gullet  Olio,  they 
put  in  such  a  tremendous  quantity  of  Cayenne  pepper, — that 
only  afire-proof  palate,  lined  with  Asbestos,  or  indurated  by 
Indian  Diet,  can  endure  it.  See  Note  under  (No.  493). 

N.  B.  In  helping  this  Soup,  the  distributor  of  it 
should  serve  out  the  Meat, — Forcemeat — and  Gravy,-7- 
in  equal  parts ;  however  trifling  or  needless  this  remark 
may  appear,  the  writer  has  often  suffered  from  the 
want  of  such  a  hint  being  given  to  the  Soup-server,  who 
has  sometimes  sent  a  plate  of  mere  Gravy  without 
Meat, — at  others,  of -'Meat  without  Gravy,  and  some- 
times scarcely  any  thing  but  Forcemeat  Balls. 

Obsr — This  is  a  delicious  Soup,  within  the  reach  of 
those  who  "  eat  to  live;"  but  if  it  had  been  composed, 
expressly  for  those  who  only  '<  live  to  eat,**  I  do  not 
know  how  it  could  have  been  made  more  agreeable : 
as  it  is,  the  loyer  of  good  eating  will  "  wish  his  Throat 
a  mile  long,  and  every  inch  of  it  Palate." 
English  Turtle.— {No.  248.) 
See  (No.  502.)    "  Alamode  Beep." 

Curry,  or  Mullaga- Tawny*  Soup. — (No.  249.) 

•  Muilaga-Tawtiy—»\gnitie*  Pepper  Water.  Tbe  progress  of  inexperienced 
peripatetic  Palaticians  has  lately  been  arrested  by  this  ontUntiisJi  Word  being 
pasted  on  the  windows  of  onr  Coffee-Houses:  it  has,  we  believe,  answered 
the  "Restaurateurs1"  purpose,  and  often  excited  John  Bull  to  walk  in 
and  taste;— the  more  familiar  name  of  Curry  Soup— wonld,  perhaps,  not 
Have  had  sufficient  of  the  charms  of  novelty —to -erloce  him  from  his  much- 
loved  Mock  Turtle. 

It  is  a  fashionable  Soup,  and  a,  great  favourite  with  our  East  Indian  friends, 
and  we  give  the  best  receipt  we  could  procure  for  it. 

o2 
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Cut  41bs.  of  ft  BrtfcWt  W  V(A1  ihtk  £%<***,  Mfttft  tod 
inches  by  one ;  put  the  tKrtmingft  mto  &  titifarptih  tfftft 
two  quarts  of  water,  with  twelve  cdrft*  of  fiftdcfc  Pfettttfr, 
4nd  the  sante  of  Affftptefc;  *k*h  it  ftdite,  Alrn  ft  clean, 
«pd  let  it  boil  an  four  *nd  a  half,  then  strain  ftiflrV-^ 
while  it  is  borting,  fry  of  a  niee  broUro  in  bdti&r  tfre  Bit* 
of  Veal  and  four  Onions :  whin  they  are  dofofe,  flirt  %he 
Broth  to  them,  pat  h  on  the  fiYe ;  when  it  Wris,  sHm  ft 
dean,— let  ft  simmer  half  an  hour,  then  tfrix  twb 
spoonsful  of  Carry  and  the  same  of  Flour,  with  a  littfe 
cold  water  and  a  teaapoonful  of  salt;  add  these  to  the 
soup,  and  simmer  it  gently  till  the  Veal  is  quite  tender, 
and  i*  is  ready ; — ot  bone  a  couple  of  Fotrls  or  Ifca&bks, 
and  stew  them  in  the  manner  directed  above  fdr  the 
Vealj-^and  you  may  »pnt  m  a  bruised  Eshalfdt,  and 
some  Mace  and  Ginger,  instead  of  Black  Pepper  itim 
Allspice. 
1   O^.—Read  (No.  497). 

Turtle  3vup.— <No.  250.) 

As  it  is  our  wish  that  this  vfork  should  be  given  to 
the  Public  at  the  lowest  possible  price — the  Receipt  for 
dressing  a  Turtle  is  taken  out — as  a  professed  Cook  is 
always  hired  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  it.  The  space 
this  lon^  receipt  occupied  is  now  filled  with  directions 
for  making  useful  PickleB.     See  (No.  462). 


•  "  The  usual  allowance  at  a  Turtle  Feist,  la  Six  Pounds  live  weight 
per  Head:— at  the  Spanish  Din  tier,  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern*  in  August, 
1808, 400  Guests  attended,  and  «50O  pounds  of  Turtle  were  consumed.*  See 
Bell's  Weekly  Messenger  for  August  7th,  1808. 

The  Epicure  Qdin  nsed  to  say,  it  was  "  not  safe,  to  sit  down  to  a  Turtle 
Feast  at  one  of  the  City  Halls,  without  a  basket-AUted  Knife  and  Fork." 

We  recommend  onr  friends,  before  encountering  such  a  temptation,  to  rt&d 
our  Fxftic  Precepts.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  of  digestion,  or  ofteuer 
reqnires  the  aid  of  Peristaltic  Persuaders,  (see  page  43  of  this  work),  than 
the  glutinous  Callipash  which  is  considered  ihe  "  bonne  bouche"  of  this  Soup. 

Tu  Rtle  is  generally  spoiled  by  being  over-dressed.  If  the  Reader  has 
any  curiosity  to  know  how  it  is  prepared  in  the  most  superlative  style, — it 
wyl  he  gratified  in  the  highest  degree,  if  he  pays  a  visit  to  Albion  House,  in 
Afcieragate  Street. 
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#0**4*1,1**  Soup*  —or  6*47*.  —  (No.  262.) 

Desire  the  Butcher  to  break  the  bones  of  a 
or  a  Shift  of  Beef,  of  10  pounds  weight  (the  fees 
killed  the  better),  pat  it  into  a  Soup-pot  (a  D^ 
MOTBRt  hi  the  best  utensil  lor  this  purpose)  that 
vffl  well  hold  it;  just  cover  it  with  cotd  water,  and 
set  it  on  the  fine  to  heat  gradually  till  it  nearly 
boils,  (this  should  be  at  least  an  hour);  —  skim  A 
attentively  while  any  scum  rises,  —  pour  in  a  little 
cold  water,  to  throw  up  the  scum  that  may  remain,  — 
iet  it  come  to  a  boil  again,  and  again  skim  it  cave* 
fully :  when  no  more  scum  rises,  and  the  broth  ap- 
pears clear,  {put  tn  neither  Roots  nor  Herbs  nor  Salt,) 
iet  it  boil  for  eight  or  tea  hours,  and  then  strain  it 
through  a  hair  sieve  into  a  brown  stone  pah ;  set  the 
Bcbth  -whose  it  wjtl  cool  quickly ;  put  the  meat  into  a 
sieve,  let.it  drain,  make  Potted  Beef  (No.  503),  —  or  it 
mXk  toe  vepy- acceptable  to  many  poor  families.  Next 
4&ytipm6ve  every  particle  of  Fat  horn  the  top  of  it,  and 
pour  it  through  a*  Tammis  or  fine  sieve  as  quietly  as 
possible  into  a  Stewpao,  taking  care  not  to  let  any  of 
the  settlings  at  the  bottom  of  the  stone  pan  go  into  the 
Stewpan,  which  should  be  of  thick  Copper,  perfectly 
Well  tinned ;  add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  whole  Bisect 
Pepper  to  it,  let  it  boil  briskly,  with  the  stewpao 
tmeoveiecl,  on  a  quick  fire :  if  any  scum  rises,  take  it 
jpffferith  a  skimmer;  when  it  begins  to  thicken,  and  is 

•«*  A  pound  of  meat  contain*  about  an  ounce  of  gelatinous  natter ;  It  thenee 
M?w&  «!»*  WW  PoniH|s  of  tip  ui^e  neat,  which  ia  the  whole  wefchtof* 
muloclc,  would  #ve  only  94  pounds,  which  might  be  easily  contained  in  an 
earthen  Jar."  —  Dr.  Hoi  Ton's  Rational  Recreations,  vol.  W.  p.  19*< 

•I«l  S*»t  Ofi*re*  portable  or  o^her  fa p  be  mfttfeaa ,  w  *««■/  nc*i  but 
refer  the  reader  to  oar  note  under"  (Np.  18$*.) 

t  This  machln< 


a 
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reduced  to  about  a  quart,  put  it  into  a  smaller  stew- 
pan  ;  set  it  over  a  gentler  fire,  till  it  is  reduced  to  the 
thickness  of  a  very  thick  Syrup ;  take  care  that  it  does 
not  burn,  —  a  moment's  inattention  now  will  lose  you  all 
your  labour,  and  the  soup  will  be  spoiled:  -*■  take  a  little 
of  it. out  in  a  spoon  and  let  it  cool;,  if  it  sets  into 
strong  Jelly,  it  is  done  enough ;  —  if  it  does  not,  boil  it 
a  little  longer,  till  it  does;  —  have  ready  some. little 
pots,  such  as  are  used  for  Potted  Meats,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  deep,  taking  care  that  they  are  .quite  dry  ;*-> 
we.  recommend  it  to  be  kept  in  these  pots,  if  it  is  for 
home  consumption  —  (the  less  it  is  reduced,  the  better 
is  the  flavour  of  the  Soup)  —  if  it  be  sufficiently  con- 
centrated to  keep  for  six  months ;  —  if  you  wish  .to 
preserve  it  longer,  put  it  into  such  bladders  as  ase 
used  for  German  Sausages,  —  or  if  you  prefer  it  in  the 
form  of.  Cakes,  pour  it  into  a  dish  about  a  quarter  of 
an  Inch  deep;  when  it  is  cold,  turn  it  out  and  weigh 
the  Cake,  and  divide  it  with  a  paste-cutter  into  pieces 
of  half  an  ounce  and  an  ounce  each ;  place  them  in  a 
warm  room,  and  turn  them  frequently. till  they  axe 
thoroughly  dried ;  —  this  will  take  a  wee'k  or  ten  days ; 
turn  them  twice  a  day ;  —  when  well  hardened,  and 
kept  in  a  dry  place,,  they  may  be  preserved  for  several 
years  in  any  climate.  ....    v -. 

This  extract  of  Meat  makes  excellent "  Tabkttcs  de 
Bouillon?  for  those  who  are  obliged  to  endure  long 
fasting. 

if  the  surface  becomes  mouldy,  wipe  it  with  a  little 
warm  water  —  the  mouldy  taste  does  not  penetrate  the 
mass. 

If,  after  several  days'  drying,  it  does  not  become  so 
hard  as  you  wish,  put  it  into  a  Bainmarie  Stewpan,  or 
a  Milk-boiler,  (these  are  made  by  Lloyd,  Tinman,  near 
'Norfolk-Street,  Strand),  till  it  is  evaporated  to  the  con- 
sistence you  wish— or,  set  the  Pots  in  a  cool  Oven,  or  in 
.a  Cheese  Toaster,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
fire ;  this  is  the  only  safe  way  of  reducing  it  very  much, 
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without  the  risk  of  its  burning,  and  acquiring  an  ex- 
tremely disagreeable  acrid  flavour,  &c. 

Obs. — The  uses  of  this  concentrated  Essence  of  Meat 
we  numerous.  It  is  equally  economical  and  conve- 
nient for  making  extempore  the  Broths  enumerated  in 
the  Oft*,  to  (No.  200),  Sauces»£nd  Gravies  for  Hashed 
or  Stewed  Meat,  Game,  or  Poultry,  &c. 

Tou  may  thicken  it  and  flavour  it  as  directed  in 
.  <No.  329) ;  —  to  make  Gravy,  Sauces,  &c.  take  double 
the  quantity  ordered  for  Broth. 

If  you  have  time  and  opportunity,  as  there. is  no 
seasoning  in  the  Soup,  either  of  Roots,  Herbs,  or 
'Spice,  boil  an  Onion  with  or  without  a  bit  of  Parsley 
and  Sweet  Herbs,  and  a  few  corns  of  Allspice,  or  other 
Spice,  in  the  water  you  melt  the  Soap  in,  which  may 
be  flavoured  with  Mushroom  Catsup  (No.  439), — or 
Eshallot  Wine  (No.  402),  —  Essence  of  Sweet  Herbs 
(No.  417),  —  Savoury  Spice  (No.  421,  or  457),—  Es«- 
sence  of  Celery  (No,  409),  <fcc.  or  Zest  (No.  255);  — 
these  may  be  combined  in  the  proportions  most  agree- 
able to  the  palate  of  the  Eater  —  and  are  as  portable 
as  Portable  Soup,  for  a  very  small  portion  will  flavour 
a  Pint. 

The  Editor  adds  nothing  to  the  solution  of  this 
Soup,  but  a  very  little  ground  Black  Pepper  and  some 

Salt.  ;;,... 

NrB.  If  you*  are  a  careful  manager,  you  need  not 
always  purchase  Meat  on  purpose  to  make  this,  —  when 
you  dress  a  large  Dinner,  you  can  make  Glaze  fet  very 
small  cost,  by  taking  care  of  the  trimmings  and  parings 
of  the  meat,  game,  and  poultry  you  use ;  wash  them 
'well,  put  them  into  a  Stewpan,  cover  them  with  the 
liquor  you  have  boiled  Meat  in,  and  proceed  as  in  the 
above  Receipt;  and  see  Obs.  on  (No.  185.) 

Mem.  This  Portable  Soup  is  a  most  convenient 
article  in  Cookery  —  especially  in  Small  Families,  where 
it  will  save  a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble.  It  ia 
also  Ecohomkal,  for  no  more  will  be  melted  than  i« 
Wanted  —  so  there  is  no  waste,      . 


2§6  BBOTHO,  aRAVIB*,  ilfBI»Ur|. 

Nmepumd*  of  Neck  #/  Beef,  costing  2*7$*  np^ 
duoed  nine  ounce*  of  very  nice  Sows/;  the  Bane*,,  when 
.bailed,  weighed  10  ounce*. 

1MT  as  Ou  Cheek*  cest*eg  U  ftrf. ,  and  wejgjhiqg  14£ 
pound*,  produced  13  ounce*— bat  not  so  Baa  or  clear, 
and  lax  Inferior  in  flavour  to  the*  obtained  jsem.  a 
Shin  of  Beef.  > 

wl  Sheets  Mernd,  eo*ti*g;9ri>,  produced  three  oupce* 
*ftd*h»Jf. 

Two  pounds  of  lean  Jfatf ,  from  the  Blade  Bona  (^ 
Beef,  produced  hardly  a*  ounce. 

The  addition  of  an  ouocc  of  Gam  Arabic,  and  two 
ounce*  of  Ismglaes,  to  fear  ounce*  of  the  ejtfract  from 
a  Leg  of  Beef;  considerably  dinauehed  tbe  fonstitaW* 
of  the  msms,  without  adding  to  its  bulk. 

It  baa  been  thought  that  tbe  Portable  Soup  which 
k  ihatnrfattiifred  ft*  tale  — ia  partly  made  with  Qx 
MeeU;  hot  tbe  experiment  (No.  Ly8)>  prove*  this  can- 
not  be,  a*  an  ounce  of  tbe  Jelly  from  Ox  Heel  cup 
5a*.  For  the  chtmpcrt  method  of  prtcurwg  a  hard  Jelfy, 
aee  N.B*  to  (No.  481);  —  19  Bene*,  coating  4J*kpr$- 
duced  three  ounces :.-~als*©st  «*  cheap  a*  Satiebwry 
Glue.  .j 

We  are  iaJermd,  that  there  i*  now  far  sere  at 
LeiMfig^*pa»e  Tuns  of  Portable,  Soup -r- for,  tup 
shillings  per  pound.  During  the  late  war,  there  was 
a  gmat  deai  imported  into  this  country  from  Russia. 

d  KnwMe  tfVeal,  weighing  4f  pounds,  and  coating 
ft*.  44  produced  five  ounce*. 

A  8hiv  of  finr»  weighing  nine  pounds,  and  coat- 
ing 1*.  lOfyL  produced  nine  ounoe*  of  oopceatrolej} 
0Oup,  eufieiantly  reduced  to  keep  to  several. niouth*. 
After  the  beating ,  the  bone*  to  Ihi*  joint  weighed  two 
.pounds  and  atpiarter,  and  the  Meat  two  powda^and  a 


The  Towdt  of  these  experiments  is,  that  thcipnadnct 
.from  Lug*  emd  Stone  ef  Beef,  wa*  ekiost  a*.  l*t»e  in 
quantity*  *nd  of  touch  superior  quality  ao4  jftajom,  to 
that  obtained  from  any  mf  the  ;oihor  fflpteyialar;  «•»»  #P 
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flavour  of  the  product  from  Mutton,  Veal,  &c.  is  com- 
paratively insipid. 

As  it  is  difieiiH  to  pbjtain  .tjm  ready-made  of  good 
quality— and  we  could  not  find  Any  proper  and  circum- 
stantial directions  for  making  it,  which  on  trial  answered 
the  purpose,  —  and  it  is  really  a -great  acquisition  to 
the  Army  and  Navy  —  to  Travellers,  Invalids,  &c.  — 
the  Editor  has  .bestowed  some  time,  <fcc,  in  endeavouring 
to  learn  —  and  to  teach  how  it  may  be  prepared  in  the 
easiest,  —  most  economical,  and  perfect  manner. 

•She  ordinary  petting  ,pxiee  is  from  1Q#.  t#\2?>  —  but 
*m  may  mj&e  it  according  to  the  atppe  fecemt  W 
&.  3^.  jper  Pound—*',  <?.  far  g^per  |Oune£,  which  wijl 
mit& ,ym va  £fot  of  £ro#. .■ 

%%ps#**ho  4o  notsega*d  $ap  e^^ise,  and  4i&  4te 
flavour,  may  add  the  lean  of  Ham,  in  the  proporjiqa  o,f 
tftilftdrfo  eigfct$>oun,o>  o/^Ug.oif  $ee/. 

U  J»aj  afao  ,be  flavquiqfl,  by  adding  to  &  at  the 
A«pe  you  p«t  £he  Broth  ypfco  the  smaller  Siewpan, 
Miisfavoom  tCat#up,  ghallpt  Wine,  Essences  of  Spice 
or  Herbs,  &c. ;  —  we  prefer  it  quite  plain  —  it  is  tyep 
<flftHiy'jto  fee  converted  in  ap  instant  into  a  basin  of 
&ttf  ^a  «far  an  \Invalid,  and  any  %vour  may  be 
Wim64iately>commniucated  to^t^y  t^^e  Magazine  of 
5fesie^o.463fi)   .    . 

•      .       fo  Clarify  Broth  or  Gravt/.  —  (^of  25%\) 

$#  W  'fee  #*ot}i  in.  a  ,cjean  JStwpan,  break  tbp 
white  and  Shell  of  an  Egg,  beat  them  together,  put 
Jhttn#&tOv4#  fipp$,  s^ir  it  with  a  wjii&k^;  wjie,*  it  has 
itaflqd  atfew  minutes,  .strain  it  through  a  Tammis  ,qr  p 


tQfcu-rA  careful  Coqjc  .w^ll  s^dom  .haye  occasion  to 
clarify  her  #rpths,  <#c.  if  j#epare/i  xa^qrding  to  th^e 
&mA^i&mi}*  ttfo.  400.) 
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COOK'S  ORACLE. 


GRAVIES  AND  SAUCES. 

Melted  Butter 

Is  *o  simple  and  easy  to  prepare,  it  is  a  matter  of 
general  surprise,  that  what  is  done  so  often,  in  every 
English  kitchen,  is  so  seldom  done  right, —  Foreigners 
may  well  say,  that  although  we  have  only  One  Sauce 
for  Vegetables,  Fish,  Flesh,  Fowl,  &c.  —  we  hardly 
ever  make  that  good. 

It  is  spoiled  nine  time*  out  of  ten,  more  from  Idleness, 
than  from  Ignorance,  and  rather  because  the  Oook  won't 
than  because  she  can't  do  it,  —  which  can  only  be  the 
case  when  Housekeepers  will  not  allow  Butter  to  do  it 
with. 

Good  melted  Butter  cannot  be  made  with  mere 
,  flour  and  water ;  there  must  be  a  full  and  proper  proportion 
of  Butter.  —  As  it  must  be  always  on  the  Table,  and 

is   THE  FOUNDATION   OP    ALMOST  ALL  OUR   ENGLISH 

sauces,  I  have  tried  every  way  of  making  it ;  and  I  trust, 
at  last,  that  I  have  written  a  receipt,  which  if  the  Cook 
will  carefully  observe,  she  will  constantly  succeed  in 
giving  satisfaction. 

In  the  quantities  of  the  various  Sauces  I  have  ordered, 
I  have  had  in  view  the  providing  for  a  Family  of  half 
a  dozen  moderate  people. 

Never  pour  Sauce  over  Meat,  or  even  put  it  into  the 
dish;  —  however  well  made,  some  of  the  Company 
may  have  an  antipathy  to  it ;  —  Tastes  are  as  different 
as  Faces ;  —  moreover,  if  it  is  sent  up  separate  in  a 
boat,  it  will  keep  hot  longer,  and  what  is  left  may  be 
pat  by  for  another  time,  or  used  for  another  purpose. 
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Lastly.  —  Observe,  that  in  ordering  the  proportions 
of  Meat,  Butter,  Wine,  Spice,  &c.  in  the  following 
receipts,  the  proper  quantity  is  set  down,  and  that  a  U** 
mtantity  will  not  do;  —  and  in  some  instances,  those 
Palates  which  have  been  used  to  the  extreme  of  Pi- 
quance,  wil]  require  additional  excitement*. — If  we  have 
erred,  it  has  been  on  the  right  side,  from  an  anxious 
wish  to  combine  Economy  with  Elegance,  and  the 
Wholesome  with  the  Toothsome.  The  following  we 
recommend  as  an  elegant  Relish  to  finish  Soups  and 
Sauces. 


ZEST, 

For  Chops,  Sauces, 

AND 

'  Made  Dkhes. 

(No.  355.) 

This  piquante  quintessence  of  Ragout,  imparts  to  whatever  It 
touches  the  moat  delicious  Relish  ever  imagined; — it  awakens 
the1  Palate  with  delight,  —  refreshes  Appetite,  —  and  instantly 
excites  the  geod  humour  of  (every  man's  master)  the  Stomach. 

So'&n  made  Savoury  Sauce. 

Stir  two  drachms  of  ZEST,  into  half  a  pint  of  melted  witter 
(No.  80S.)  Let  it  boil  op  and  strain  it  through  a  sieve;-*- or 
each  Guest  may  add  it  at  table  like  Salt,  and  adjust  the  vibration 
of  bis  Palate  to  bis  own  Fancy. 

Sold  at  Bet  UK's  Herb-shop,  opposite  Henrietta,  street,  Co- 
rent  Garden. 
It  will  keep,  for  any  time,  in  any  Climate. 


•  This  may  be  easily  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  the  Whip  and  Spar  that 
Students  of  .long  standing  in  the  School  of  Good  living  are  generally  so  fend 
of  enlivening  their  palate  with,  <.  e.  Cayenne  and  GarUck. 

Parslbt  (No.  86l),  Chervil  (No.  264),  Cblxrt  (No.  269),  Cftsss 

So.  397*),  Tarragon  (No.  396),  Bormbt  (No.  399),  Basil  (No.  307), 
hallot(Nos.205  and  403),  Capeh  (Nos.  £74  and  295,)Fbnwxl  (No. 865), 
Litrr  (Nos.  887  and  288),  Corry  (Nos.  346  and  455),  £00  (No.  267), 
Mushroom  (No.  403),  Anchovy  (Nos.  270  and  433),  Raoout  (Nos.  421 

ttd  49B),  BHRIHF  {NO.  f83),  BOHNB  BpUCHB  (Ho.    341),   StXPKBLATIfS 

(No.  429),  an*  various  Flavouring  Essences.    See  from  (No.  396  to  4£S). 

(Any  of  the  above  Vegetables,  dee.  may  be  minced  very  finely,  and  sent  t*> 
♦able  00  a  Uttle  plate,  and  those  who  like  their  flavour  may  mix  them  with 
Melted  Butter,  ftc.  This  is  a  hint  for  Economists,  which  will  save  the** 
«Mu*y  pounds  of  Batter,  ftc.    See  Mem.  to  (No.  286.) 
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Metied  Butter.  —  <No.  *5G.) 

Keep  a  pint  stewpan*  for  this  purpose  only. 

Cut  two  ounces  of  butter,  into  little  bits,  that.it  may 
melt  more  easily,  and  mix  more  readily ;— put;  it  into 
the  stewpan  with  a  large  teaspoonful  (i.  e.  about  three 
drachms)  of  Flour,  (some  prefer  Arrow  Root  or  Potato? 
Starch  (No.  448),  and  two  tablespoonsful  of  Mftk'. 

When  thoroughly  mixed,  —  add  six  tablespoonsful 
of  water ;  hold  it  over  the  fire,  and  shake  it  round  every 
minute,  (all  the  while  the  same  way),  till  it  just  begin* 
to  simmer,  then  let  it  stand  quietly  and  boil  up.  Ij 
should  be  of  the  thickness  of  ^oed  cream. 

N.  B.  Two  tablespoonsful  of  (No.  439)  instead  of  the 
milk,  will  make  as  good  Mushroom  Sauce  as  need  be, 
and  is  a  Superlative  accompaniment  to  either  Fish;,  — 
Flesh,  —  or  Fowl. 

Obs.  —  This  is  the  >be#t  way  -of  preparing  melted 
butter; — Milk  mixes  with  the  butter  much  more  easily 
and  more  intimately  than  water  alone  «an  be  made  to  do. 
This  re  of  proper  thickness  to  be  mixed  at  table  with 
Flavouring -Essence*,  Anchovy,  Mushroom,  or>Ca\iice, 
&c  If  made  merely  to  pour  over  vegetables,  add  a 
little  moie  milk  to  it. 

N.  B.  *f 'the  ©utrmt  Oixs,  put  a  'spoonful  of  dold 
water  to  it  and  stir  it  with  aepoon,  «~*iif  it  is  Tory  tifluch 
oiled,  it  must  be  powred'baokwai^s«Bd^rw*irds  from 
the  Stewpan  to  the  Sauceboat  till  it.isrjght  again.  t 

Mem.  Melted  Butter  made-to-be  -mwd  -with' fla- 
vouring Essences,  Cateupft,  ,&c.  should  .ba  iof  the 
thickness  of  %ht  Batter,  that  %  may  utfcete  to  the 
Fish,  Ac. 

"WhieJcming.  —.0*©.  252.> 

•Clariified  .butter  is  fcestrftr  4kis  (purpose  j  hot  (if  *yo* 
.have  *ionteT*acfy,  put  *dme  Tfeih 3ut^  into  ar#e^$an ' 


•  A  Silver  Sauce* aw  it  tiifiifiMlyi4he  best,— <y*u  tatty  4MW»  od»«J»* 
enough  to  melt  batter  for  a  moderate  family  for  four  or  five  pounds. 


oyer  ft  slow  clear  fire ;— wbe*  His  melted,  add  fine  Wour 
sufficient  to  mafce  tt  the  thickness  of  paste;  —  stirft  - 
well  together  with  a. wooden  jspoon  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  till  it  is  'quite  smooth,  and  the  colour  of  a 
Guinea :  this  must  be  done  very  gradually  and  patiently, 
if  you  put  it  over  .too  fierce  it  fire  to  hurry  it,  it  will 
become  Utter  and  einpyreumatic;  pour  it  infor  an 
«*i*be»  pan,  and  .keep  it  for  use,  Jt  will  kpej>  gw4  * 
fortnight  ie  Spanner,  aad  longer  ia  Wialer, 

A  large  spoonful  wttl  generally  be  wougfr  to  thk&Mi 
*'QiwstofGrafy* 

Ota*- This  in  the  French  kitchen  i*  $alled,Itaif. 
Be  particularly  attentive  in  making  of  it;  if  itjjtfp 
Any  burnt  smell  or  taste,  itwill^poll-Avery  thing  &  is 
jmtjtfto;  aee  Vb*.  to  (No.  32fc>  When  cold*  it  abpaW 
>e  thick  ^enough  to  out  tut  with  a  knife,  lilt?  .M?W 

|HIM€U 

it  is  a  very  .essential  article  in  the  .kitchen,  <*nfl  ip 
the  basis  of  consistency  in  most  made  diebaa,  *ou,fft, 
sauces,  and  ragouts :  —  if  the  Gravies,  &c.  are  too  thin, 
add  this  Thidkenmg,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
,cmusteiice  -you  «ronld'«rish  them  to  bote. 

JMfiH.  dm  making  TJriakeniBg,  ^rthe  ilea*  jButtet,  *nd 
4totm>m  tElouryou  u»jkte  better;  ^ii»ymtffltcj» tho- 
roughly worked  together,  and  the  broth,orsciiip,dsc-(|Bop 
-put  them  to,  added  by. degrees  ;~~<take  especial  jaare  to 
incorporate  them  well  together,  or  your  sairo«,Ac.«t)l 
taste  floury,  and.ha.ve  a<disgusting,  greasy  appearance  ; 
—  therefore  after  you  have  thickened  your  sauce,  add 
•to  *t  some  5broth,  or  warm  water,  in  the  ^proportion  of 
ttw^tfblespeonsfcfl'to  a  pint,  and  set  4t  »by  the  4kk4f 
<tbe  tite,  toirawe  any  fat,  &c.  -that  rs*not  tboifctfghiy  4ri- 
corporated  with  the  gravy,  which  you  must  sarefgHy 
remove  as  it  comes  to  the  top.  This  is  called -el^ans- 
flBg^orfiHisHtDgthe^auee.  «■  *  - .  ' 

V  Half,  m  q**e?  *f  fttift r,  md  &  ^lespoonful  of 
Mmr+jur*  ri<wWh£pr0pwti<m/Qr  Gj&t.fif  SajMf  to  ~ 
make  it  as  thick  as  T!r earn. 
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.  N.  fi.  The  Fat  Skimmings  off  the  top  of  the  Broth  Pgt 
are  sometimes  substituted  for  Butter,  see  (No.  240), 
— •  some  Cooks  merely  thicken  their  Soups  and  Sauces 
with  Flourf  as  we  have  directed  in  (No.  .245),  or. Po- 
tato Farina  (No.  448.) 

Clarified  Butter.  —  (No.  259.) 
Put  the  Butter  in  a  nice  clean  stewpan,  over  a  very 
clear  slow  fire,  watch  it,  and  when  it  is  melted  carefully 
skim  off  the  buttermilk,  &c.  which  will  swim  on  the 
top ;  —  let  it  stand  a  minute  or  two,  for  the  imparities 
to  sink  to  the  bottom,  —  then  pour  the  clear  butter 
through  a  sieve,  into  a  clean  basin,  leaving  the  sedi- 
ment at  the  bottom  of  the  stewpan. 

Obs. —  Butter  thus  purified,  will  be  as  sweet  as 
Marrow, — a  very  useful  covering  for  Potted  Meats, 
&c.  and  for  frying  Fish,  equal  to  the  finest  Florence  oil, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  commonly  used  by  Catholics, 
and  those  whose  religious  tenets  will  not  allow  them  to 
eat  viands  fried  in  animal  oil. 

Burnt  Butter.  —(No.  260.) 

Put  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  into  a  small  fryingpan, 
when  it  becomes  a  dark  brown  colour,  add  to  it  a 
tablespoonful  and  a  half  of  good  vinegar,  and  a  little 
pepper  and  salt. 

Obs. —  This  is  used  as  sauce  for  boiled  Fish,  or 
poached  Eggs. 

Oiled  Butler.  —(No.  260».) 

Put  two  ounces  of  fresh  Butter  into  a  saucepan,  set  it 
at  a  distance  from  the  fire  so  that  it  may  melt  gradually, 
till  it  comes  to  an  Oil,  —  and  pour  it  off  quietly  from 
the  dregs.. 

.   Obs. —  This  will  supply  the  place  of  Olive  Oil,  and 
by  some  is  preferred  to  it,  either  for  Salads,  or  Frying. 

Parsley  and  Butter.  —  (No.  261.) 
Wash  some  Parsley  very  clean,  and  pick,  it  carefully 
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leaf  by  leaf;  put  ateaspoonful  of  salt  into  half&.pkit 
of  boiling  water,  boil  the  Parsley  about  ten  minutes, 
drain  it  on  a  sieve,  mince  it  quite  fine,  and  then  bruise 
it  to  a  pulp. 

The  delicacy  and  excellence  of  this  elegant  and 
innocent  Relish,  depends  upon  the  Parsley  being  minced 
very  fine ;  put  it  into  a  sauce-boat,  and  mix  with  it 
by  degrees  about  half  a  pint  of  good  melted  butter, 
(No.  256),  only  do  not  put  so  much  flour  to  it,  as  the 
Parsley  will  add  to  its  thickness,, —  never  pour  Parsley 
and  Butter  over  boiled  things,  but  send  it  up  in  a  Boat. 

Obs.— <In  French  Cookery  Books,  this  is  called 
"  Melted  Butter,  English  Fashion,"  and,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  slice  of  lemon  cut  into  dice,  a  little  Allspice 
and  Vinegar,  " Dutch  Sauce" 

N.  B.  To  preserve  Parsley  through  the  winter, — 
in  May,  June,  or  July,  take  fine  fresh  gathered  sprigs, 
pick  and  wash  them  clean,  set  on  a  stewpan  half  full 
of  water,  put  a  little  salt  in  it,  boil  and  skim  it  clean, 
and  then' put  in  the  Parsley  and  let  it  boil  for  a  couple 
of  minutes,  and  take  it  out,  and  lay  it  on  a  sieve  before 
the  fire*  that  it  may  be  dried  as  quick  as  possible, — 
put  it  by  in  a  Tin  Box,  and  keep  it  in  a  dry  place,  — 
when  you  want  it,  lay  it  on  a  Basin,  and  cover  it  with 
warm  water  a  few  minutes  before  you  use  it. 

Gooseberry  Sauce.  —  (No.  263.) 

Top  and  tail  them  close,  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and 
scald  half  a  pint  of  green  Gooseberries,  drain  them  on 
a  hair  sieve,  and  put  them  into  half  a  pint  of  melted 
Butter  (No.  256.)  ■     -• 

Some  add  grated  Ginger  and  Lemon  Peel,  and  the 
French,  minced  Fennel,  —  others  send  up  the  Goose- 
berries whole,  or  mashed,  without  any  butter,  &e* 

Chervil,— Basil,— Tarragon, — Burnet,— 

Cress,— and  Butter. — (No.  264.) 
This  is  the  first  time  that  Chervil,  which  has  so  long 
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teen  atiwoaiiteJMfth4h*aagfu»0«»  Rwapcfi  Cook,  tap 
Jbaea  istrodtcediato  an  £ngti*h  hook*— to  flay***  if  * 
otaoag  concentration  of  tf»e  combined  ta*  te  of  Pai*U? 
and  Fennel,  but  more  aromatic  and  agreeable  than 
tkkidr ;  and  is  an  excelled!  aaace  with  toiled  Poultry 
at  Fiah.  Prepare  it,  Ac.  as  me  bay$  directed  for 
fanlay  «nd  Butter,  <tfo,  Ml  ^ 

Is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  just 
described  In  (No.  ?61 .) 

Obs.  —  For  Mackerel  sauce,  or  boiled  Soles,  &c. — 
some  people  take  equal  Darts  of  Fennel  and  Parsley  ;— 
others  add  a  sprig  of  Mint,  or  a  couple  ef  young 
Onions  minced  very  fine. 

Mackmel  Mm  Sauce;  -r-  (No.  266.) 

$qil,the  Roes  of  Mackarel,  (soft  roes  are  best,)  bruise 
tfc^m  wjtb  a  spoon  with  the  yolk  of  an  Egg,  Wt  up 
with  a  very  little  pepper  and  salt,  and  some  Fen  pel 
and  Parsley  boiled  and  chopped  very  fine,  mixed  with 
almost  half  a  pint  of  thin  melted  butter,  see  (Np.  256:) 

BJushroQm  -catsujp,  Walnut  pickle,  or  Soy,  may  be 
added. 

JggrA*pe.  —  (Np.267.) 

ffbis  agreeiAle/aceomipanim^nt  to  rpas|^  Poultry, — 
or  salted  iRiah,  r^ -is  made  by  (putting  thwe  *gggs  ##$  ' 
boiling  watered  boiling  them  for  abowt^ely^win^fes, 
when  they  will  be  hard,  put  them  into  cold  wa^r  tAlflflu 
want  tkem^-This  will  make  the  Yo&s&mgr,  ^ft&pre- 
*eot  thek.surfooe  turning  black,  and  you  ^»,cujt,f££Oi 
much  neater,  -r-uae  only  two  of  the  Wh^s,;  qu>t  ^e 
Whiter  injp.small  dice,  —  the  Yolks,. into  bits  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  square,  —put  them  into  a  'Sauce- 
boat,  pour  to  them  half  a  pint  of  melted 'Butter,  and 
ftk*ttea»togeta«r*  '''.*' 


«*avib&  Aim  utncB*.  3Kjl$ 

Ob*^~TheMcltsd  Butttr  for  Egg  Sswog  Vtod+H  fe 
made  pofe  to  thick  at  (No,  »S6.) 

N.B.  Some  Ooofcs  gatatab  Salt  Fiah  with  faapd .hate) 
eggs  cut  in  half. 

Pkm  Puddmg  Sauce.  ~-  (No.  269.) 
A  gla$s.  of  Sherry*  hajf  a  glass  of  Brandy >, (or 
**  Cherry-Bounce,")  or  Curac^oa  (No,  474),  otf  Essence 
of  Punch  (No.  471  and  479,)  and  two  teaspoonsftil  *of 
pounded  lump  sugar,  (a  very  little,  gmted  Lemon 
reel  is  sometimes  added),  in  a  quarter,  of  a  pint  of 
Thick  Melted  butter :  grate  Nutmeg  en  the-  top. 
Set  Pudding  Gtf«;p>(No,  .44?.)  - 

Jncjiovy  $quce%-~  (No. 27Q.) 
Pound  three  Aacbowefiia  a  »ertar  witfi  a  little  hi* 
of  Buttes^  rob.it  through  a  double  Hair  sieve,  w^th  the 
back  «rf  a  wooden,  apoos,  and  stir  it  itf*.  ahnpst  half . a 
pit*  ©f  lieked  batter  <N«w85$);  or  stir  in.  a.  taM*- 
tpoasrfal  of  &*«*  ofJlnehovf  (Na  433*)— Tp  the  abope 
many  woks  add  Letatfn  jui&e^nd .Cayenne 

OA*.—-F<»eifn«rs  make  this  gaiKe  with  good  Brown 
fiauw(Ne«  8*9),  or  .White  Sawje  (No.  964,)  instfad 
of  mktd  Butter,  — and  add  to  it  Catsup,  —  Spy,-r- 
and  some  of  their  flavoured  Vinegars,  as  I$Wej  or 
*s«^«»,~Pewper  and  fine  Spiee;-T-«?fcet  herbf,— 

'Gapers,  ~  Eshaftk**^^    They  ww  it  vi*  WW* 
ftaasfed  Meats*.   -.;...., 

N.B.  Keep  your  Anthovies  well  coveted,  first  tie 
ddwa  yoar  Jar  with  Bladder,  moistened  with  nnajar, 
and  then  wiped  dry,  tie  Leather  over  that :  wbe»:  Jffcu 
open  a  Jar,  moisten  the  bladder,  and  it  will  come  off 
easily, — *s  soon  as  you  have  taken  oat  the  Fish, 
xeptoe  the  coverings,  the  air  soon  rusts  and  sgoih 

;  Aaohoriea,  >Se*  (No,  433,  &c-)      ....-'-> 

j        ;  ;       ftpfidfc  Sanee.—  (No.  373.) 

Pound  tw*o  cloves  of  Garlick  with  a  piece  of  fresn 
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Butter  about  as  big  as  a  Nutmeg:  rub  it  through  a 
double  hair  sieve,  and  stir  it  into  half  a  pint  of  melted 
butter,  or  Beef  Gravy ;  or  make  it  with  Garlick  Vinegar 
(No.  400),  (Nos.  401  and  402.)  « 

Lemon  Sduce.  —  (N<fc  273;)     * 

Pare  a  Lemon,  and  cut  it  into  slices  twice  as  thick 
as  a  half-crown  piece;  divide  these  into  Dice,  and  put 
.them  into  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  Melted  Butter  (No.  256.) 

Qbs. — Some  Cooks  mince  a  bit  of  the  Lemon  Peel 
(pared  very  thin)  veryjine,  and  add  it  to  the  above. 

Caper  Sauce.  — (So.  274.)  — See  also  (No.  295.) 

To  make  a  Quarter  Pint,  —  take  a  tablespoonful  of 
Capers,  and  two  teaspoonsful  of  Vinegar. 

The  present  fashion  of  cutting  Capers, — is  to  miofce 
one  third  of  them  very  fine,  and  divide  the  others  in 
half;  put  them  into  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  melted  Butter, 
or  good  thickened  Gravy  (No*  329),  —  stir  them  the 
same  way  as  you  did  the  melted  butter,  or  it  will  oil. 

Obs. —  Some  boil,  and  mince  fine  a  few  leaves  of 
Parsley,  or  Chervil,  or  Tarragon,  and  add  these  to  the 
sauce; — others  the  juice  of  half  a  Seville  Orange,  or 
Lemon.  .    ' 

Mem.  — Keep  the  Caper  bottle  very  closely  corked, 
and  do  hot  use  any  of  the  Caper  liquor ; — if  the  Capers 
are  not  well  covered  with  it,  they  will  immediately 
spoil,  and  it  is  an  excellent  ingredient  in  Hashes,  &c. 
The  Dutch  use  it  as  a  Fish  Sauce,  mixing  it  with 
.  Melted  butter. 

•       ,       Mock  Caper  Sauce.  —  (No.  275  or  295.) 

Cut  some  pickled  Green  Pease,  —  French  Beans; — 
Gherkins, — or  Nasturtiums,  into  bits  the  sizeof  Capers; 
put  them  into  half  a  pint  of  melted  butter,  with  two 
t  teatpoonsful  of  Lemon  juice,  or  nice  Vinegar., 


-at  i 
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Oyster  Sauce.  —  (No.  278.) 

Choose  Plump  and  Juicy  Natives  for  this  purpose ; — 
dorit  take  them  out  of  their  Shell  till  you  put  them  into  the 
Stewpan,  see  Obs.  to  (No.  181.) 

To  make  good  Oyster  Sauce  for  half  a  dozen  hearty 
Fish-Eaters,  you  cannot  have  less  than  three  or  four 
dozen  Oysters. — Save  their  liquor,  strain  it,  and  put  it 
and  them  into  a  stewpan ;  as  soon  as  they  boil,  and  the 
fish  plump,  take  them  off  the  Fire,  and  pour  the  contents 
of  the  stewpan  into  a  sieve  over  a  clean  basin,  wash  the 
stewpan  out  with  hot  water,  and  put  into  it  the  straine4 
liquor,  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  Milk,  and  about 
two  ounces  and  a  half  of  Butter,  with  which  you  have 
well  rubbed  a  large  tablespoonful  of  Flour,  —  give  it  a 
boll  up,  and  pour  it  through  a  sieve  into  a  basin,  (that 
the  Sauce  may  be  quite  smooth),  and  then  back  again 
into  the  saucepan,  —  now,  shave  the  Oysters,  and  (if 
you  have  the  honour  of  making  sauce  for  "  a  Committee 
of  Taste"  take  away  the. gristly  part  aj^o,) put  in  only 
the  soft  part  of  the  Oysters,  (if  they  are  very  large, 
cut  them  in  half),  and  set  them  by  the- side  of  the  fire 
to  keep  hot,  "  if  they  boil  after,  they  will  become 
hard." 

If  you  have  not  Liquor  enough,  add  a  little  Melted 
Butter,  or  Gream,  see  (No.  388),  pr  Milk  beat  up  with 
the.  yolk  of  an  Egg,  (this  must  not  be  put  in  till  the 
sauce  is  done.)  Some  barbarous  Cooks  add  Pepper, 
—  or  Mace,  —  the  juice  or  peel  of  a  Lemon,  —  Horse- 
radish, —  Essence  of  Anchovy,  —  Cayenne,  &c. ;  — 
riain  Sauces  are  only  to  taste  of  the  Ingredient  frem 
which  they  derive  their  name. 

Obs.  —  It  will  very  much  heighten  the,flavour  of  this 
Sauce,  to  pound  the  soft  part  of  half  a  dozen  (unboiled) 
Oysters,  rub  it  through  a  hair  sieve,  and  then  stir  it 
into  the  sauce;  —  this  Essence  op  Oyster  (and  for 
some  palates  a  few  grains  of  Cayenne)  is  the  only 
addition  we  recommend.    See  (No.  441.) 
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Open  the  Oysters  carefully,  so  as  not  to  cut  ^hf  m 
except  in  dividing  the  gristle  whiph  attaches,  th$  shells, 
—  put  them  into  a  Mortar,  an4  when  you  have  ^oj 
a*  many  as. you  can  qonvenientty  pound  at  once,,  a4d 
about  two  drachms  of  Salt  to  a.  dozen  Oysters,— .pcwand 
them  and  rub  them  through  the  back  of  a  hajr  sieve,, 
and  put  them  into  a  mortar  again,  with  as  much  f*U>ur 
(which  has  been  previously  thoroughly  dried)  as  \yffl 
make  them  into  a  paste,  roll  it  out  several  times,,  and 
lastly,  flour  it  and  roll  it  out  the  thickness  of  a  half 
crown,  and  divide  it  into  pieces  about  an  inch  8quare? 
lay  them  in  a  putch  oven,  w|iere  they  will  dry  so  gently 
as  not  to  get  burned,  — r  turn  them  every  ha^f  hour,  and  f 
when  they"  t>egln  to  dry?  crumble  them,— they  will  take 
about  four  hour?  to  dry,— then  pound  them  fine,, — sift 
jthem  and  put  injo  bottles,  and  seal  them  over. 

N.B.  th^ee  dozen  Natives  required  t|  ounces 
if  dried  Flour  to'  make  them  into  a  pastet  whrch  th^ft 
weighed  11  ounces,  r^  when  dried  tyd  i&wdered,*  6| 
ounces.  s  .1 

"To  mafce  half  a  pint  ^f  Sauce,  put  one  ounce  of  Butter 
into  a  stewpan,  with  three  drachms  of  Oyster  powder, 
and  six  tablespppnsful  of  milk;  set  it  on  a  slow  (jre; 
atir  it  tiil  it  boils,  and  season  it  with  salt 

irfcis  Powder,  if  htade  with  Plump  Juicy  $fatires> 
will  ahpund  witti  the  flavour  of  the  Fish,  and  if  closelj  . 
corked,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place,  will  remain  good  for 
some  time. 

6%-^  Tins,  Extract,  is  a  welcome  succedaneyni 
while  "Oysters  are  out  of  season,  and  in  such  inland 
ajts  as  seldom  Jiave  any.  is.  a  valuably  addition  to  thfe 
sV of  Fish  sauces,:  it  Is  equally  eQod  with  boiled 
Fowl,  or  flump  Steak,  -r-  and  sprinted  on  bread  and 
Butter  makes  a  Very  good  Sandwich,  and  is  especially 
worthy  jhe  notice  of  Country  Housekeepers  —  and  as 
a  Store  Saucp  JJ>r  the  Army  and  Navy.  See  jrfftcfory 
Powder  (No. 435.)  i  *'   -  ■  ; 


8' 


^Mttt  &  ^ht  *>f  'Shriftrbs,  ttlck  tfreih  clean,  wast 
tfieWr,  *n&  put  them  into  liatf  a  pint  of  good  Melt*} 
Butter. 

Obs.  ^-Sotae  s^ew  the  Heads  and  shells  of  the 
Simtope,  {with  or  without  a  blade  of  bruised  Mace),  for 
V  quarter  of  ata  hour,  and  strain  off  the  liquor  to  melt 
the  feutftr  with,  and  add  a  little  Lemon  Juice,— 
Cayenne,  —  and  Essence  of  Anchovy,  —  or  Soy*  — 
CaVice,  &c; — but  the  Flavour  of  the  Shrimp  is  sv 
deticate,  ft  will  be  ovtelttome  by  any  of  those  ad- 
ditions. 

Lobster  Sauce.  —  (No.  284.) 

Choose  a  line  spawny  Hen  Lobster*,  be  sure  it  is 
fresh,  so  get  a  live  one  Vt  you  can,  (one  of  my  eiflitoaW 
predecessors  says,  "  let  it  be  heavy  and  finely,*)  andtrt)!^ 
it  as  (No.  176),  pick  out  the  Spawn  and  the  Red  Coral 
into  a  mortar,  add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  Butter,  pound 
it  quite  smooth,  and  rub  it  through  a  hair  sieve  with 
the  back  of  a  wooden  spoon ;  cut  the  hleat  of  the 
Lobster  into  small  squares,  or  pull  it  to  pieces  with  a 
fork,,  put  die  pounded  Spawn  into  as  much  melted' 
Butter  (No.  256)  as  you  think  will  do,  and  stir  it 
together  till  it  is  thoroughly  mixed,  —  now  put  to  tf 
the  meat  of  the  Lobster,  and  warm  it  on  the  fire,  tnke 
eare  it  does  not  boil,  which  will  spoil  its  complement  audits 
brilliant  Red  colour  will  immediately  fade. 

The  above  is  a  very  easy  and  excellent  manner  of 
making  this  Sauce. 

Some  use  strong  Beef  or  Veal  Gravy  instead  of 
melted  Butter,  adding  Anchovy,  Cayenne,  CattXipv 
GaVice,  Lemon  juice  or  pickle,  or  Wine,  &c. 

,  •         in   •mm  I 

•  Ydn  nniftt  have  a  Hen  Lobster,  on  account  of  the  live  Spawn,— some 
Fishmongers  have  a  cruel  ctntoin  of  tearing  this  from  the  Fish,  before  they 
are  boiled ;— lift  ap  the  tali  of  the  Lobster,  and  see  that  it  has  not  been  robbed 
•fits  Eggs ;  —  the  goodness  of  your  Sauce  depends  upon  ifs  having  a'fuU 
sXitre  of  the  ifpalvn  in- it,  to  which  it  owe*  not  merely  to  brilliant -Red 
Colour,  bat  the  Unest  part  of  its  Jfavoar, 
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Obs. —  Save  a  little  of  the  inside  Red  Coral  Spawn, 
and  rub  it  through  a  sieve  (without  butter):  —  it  is  a 
very  ornamental  garnish  to  sprinkle  over  Fish  ;  and  if 
the  skin  is  broken,  (which  will  sometimes  happen  to 
the  most  careful  Cook,  when  there  is  a  large  dinner  to 
dress,'  and  many  other  things  to  attend  to),  you  wilt 
find  it  a  convenient  and  elegant  Veil,  to  conceal  your 
misfortune  from  the  prying  eyes  of  piscivorous  Gour- 
mands. , 

N.B.  Various  methods  have  been  tried  to  preserve 
Lobsters,  see  (No.  178),  and  Lobster  Spawn,  for  a 
Store  Sauce.  The  Live  Spawn  may  be  kept  some 
time  in  strong  Salt  and  Water —  or  in  an  Ice-house. 

The  following  process  might,  perhaps,  preserve  it 
longer:  —  Put  it  into  a  Saucepan  of  boiling  water, 
with  a  large  spoonful  of  Salt  in  it,  and  let  it  boil  quick 
for  five  minutes ;  then  drain  it  on  a  hair  sieve,  spread 
it  out  thin  on  a  plate,  and  set  it  in  a  Dutch  Oven  till  it 
is  thoroughly  dried,  —  grind  it  in  a  clean  mill,  and 
pack  it  closely  in  well-stopped  Bottles.  See -also 
Potted  Lobsters,  (No.  178.) 

Sauce  for  Lobster,  ^c— (No.  285.)— See  also  (No.  372.) 

Bruise  the  yolks  of  two  hard  boiled  Eggs  with  the 
back  of  a  wooden  spoon,  or  rather  pound  them  in  a 
mortar,  with  a  teaspoonful  of  water,  and  the  soft  inside 
and  the  spawn  of  the  lobster,  rub  them  quite  smooth, 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  made  Mustard,  two  tabiespoonsful 
of  Salad  Oil,  and  five  of  Vinegar;  season  it  with  a  very 
little  Cayenne  pepper  and  some  salt. 

Obs.— To  this,  Elder  or  Tarragon  Vinegar  (No.  396), 
w  Anchovy  Essence  (No.  433),  is  occasionally  added. 

Liver  and  Parsley  Sauce,  —  (No.  287.)  —  or-Liver 
jnd  Lemon  Sauce. 

Wash  the  Liver  (it  must  be  perfectly  fresh)  of  a  Fowl 
or  Rabbit,  and  boil  it  five  minutes  in  dye  tabiespoonsful 
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of  water;  — chop,  it  fkie;  or  pound  or  braise  it  in  4 
small  quantity  of  the  liquor  it  was  boiled  io,  andTub  i| 
through:  a.  sieve:- — wash  about  one^third  the  bulk  of 
Parsley  leaves*  put  them  onto  boil  in  a  little  boiling 
water,  with,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  in  it ;  lay  it  on  a  hair 
sieve  to  drain,  and  mince  it  Very  fine;  irnx  it  with  the 
liver,  and  put  it  into  a  quarter  pint  of  melted  butter, 
and  warm  it  up;  —  do  not  let  it  boil. 

\      :V  ;.:.'.     'Or,.     .;,.,'      '  . 


To  make  Lemon. and  Liver  Sauce. 

Pare  off  the  rind  of  a  Lemon,  or  ,of  a -Seville  Orange, 
as  thin  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  cut  off  any  of  the 
White  with  it  $ — now  cut  off  all  the  White,  and  cut 
the  Lemon  into  slices,  about  as  thick  as  a  couple  of 
half-crowns ;/  pick,  out  the  pips,  and  divide  the  slices 
into;  small  squares;  add  these,. and  a  little  of  the  peel 
fnjnced  very,  fine,  to  the  Liver,,  prepared  as  directed 
above,  and  put  them  into  the  me  Jted  Butter,  and  warm 
them  together*  — ■  but  do  not  let  them. boil. 

N.B.  The  Poulterers  can  always  let  you  have/re*£ 
Livers  —  if  that  of  the  Fowl  or  Rabbit  is  not  good,  or 
not  large  enough  to  make  as  much  Sauce  as  you  wish, 
,  »  Obp.  — :  Some  Cooks,  instead  of  pounding,  —  mince 
the  ,Liy^V-  very  jflne  .(with  half  as  much  Bacon),  and 
lfeave  out  the  Parsley,  —  others  add  the  juice  of  half  a 
Lemon,  and  some  of  the  Peel  grated,  —  or  a  teaspoon; 
ful  of  Tarragon  or  Chili  Vinegar,  a  tablespoonful  of 
White  Wine,  or  a  little  beaten  Mace  or  Nutmeg,  or 
Allspice :  —  if  you  wish  it  a  little  more  lively  on  the 
palate,  pound  a  Shallot^  or  a  few  leaves  of  Tarragon  or 
Basil,  with  Anchovy  or  Catsup,  or  Cayenne. .     .     , 

.  ....>..      Liper  Sauce  for  Fish.  — (So.  288.) 

~  Boil  the  Liver  of  the  Fish,  and  pound  it  in  a  mortar 
with  a  tittle  flour,  stir  it  into  some  Broth,  or  some  of 
the  liquor  the  fish  was  boiled  in,  or  melted  Butter, 
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Paflde*,  tftd  a  fc*  gran»  of  Cajttme,— a  little  J 
*  Aflctot?  (No.  488),  or  Scj,  or.  C*tAsp{No.439)«~ 
f^ftia  kit  up,  aad  ruh  it  through  *.  sseve:~~mi 
way *j|d  *  Utile  Ltfmbn  Juioe  ♦—  or  Lemon  cut  m  due. 

Celery  Sauce,  WUtc.-r- (Wx>.  2B9.) 
YUk  aad  wash  two  beads  of  nice  White  Ceieiy ,  eat 
it  into  pieces  about  on  iach  long-;  stew  it  in  a  jpinsof 
water,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  till  the  Celery  is 
tender* ;  roU  an  ounce  of  butter  with  a  tablespoonful 
of  flour;  add  this  to  half  a  pint  of  cream,  and  give  it  a 
boil  up. 

N.B.  See  (No.  409.) 

Qdetw  Samx,  Pvricfor  boiled  Turkey,  Veal,  Fowls,  $c* 
(No.  290.) 

Otft  small  half  a  dozen  heads  of  nice  White  Celery 
that  is  quite  clean,  and  two  Onions  sliced;  put  in  a 
twequart  Stewpan,  with  a  small  lump  of  fatter; 
sweat  them  over  a  slow  fire  till  quite  tender,  them  put 
in  two  spoonsful  of  flour,  half  a  pint  of  water  (or  Beef 
or  Teal  Broth),  -salt  and  pepper,  and  a  little  cream  or 
flrilk ;  boH  it  a  quarter  or  on  hour,  and  pass  through  a 
fine  hair  sieve  with  the  back  of  a  spoon. 

1f  you  wish  for  Celery  sauce,  when  Celery  is  not 
hi  season,  a  quarter  of  a  drachm  of  Celery-seedy  or  a 
Bttte  Essence  of  Celery  (No.  409),  will  impregnate  half 
a  pint  of  sauce  with  a  -sufficient  portion  of  the  flavour 
of  the  Vegetable. 

See  Obs.  to  (No.  214.) 

Gretn,  or  Sorrel  Sauce.  —  (No.  291.) 
Wash  and  clean  a  large  Ponuet  of  Sbnrel,  put  it 
into  a  Stewpan  that  will  just  hold  it,  with  a  bit  of 
Butter  the  s&e  of  an  Egg,  cover  it  close,  set  it  over 


u  *?  m."Rb  ^LP****  °Pon  t*w  «ge  of  tbe  Celevy,  w«an»ot  ghw  *ny  psedue 
lime  for  tfiis.  Young  fresh-gathered  Celery  will  be  enough  in  three  quarter* 
Df  «BSour;«l&^U»OaeilaHia4MMtee«slMis. 
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«  stow  fife  fo*  a  quarter  *f  *n  hour,  put  Jtlp  «ort*l 
with  the  back  of  a  wooden  Sftoon  through  a  hajr«i#*e, 
season  with  Pepper,  Salt,  and  a  small  pinch  of  pow- 
dered Sugar,  make  &  hot,  and -serve  up  voder  ^Lamb, 
,Veal,  Sweetbreads,  &c  &c.  Cayenne,  Nutmeg,  ,and 
LemWrJJuice,  are  sometimes  added, 

Tap^^,.pr  jUr^^^A?  5flt«?^— (N©-$9^)  ArWio 
(No.  443.) 
Have  twelve  or  fifteen  Tomtftas,  ripe  tmd  red; 
take  off  the  stalk ;  cat  them  in  half;  -squeeze  them 
just  enough  to  get  all  the  water ^arid  seeds  out ;  pat 
them  in  a  stewpan,  with  a  Capsicum,  and  two  or&ree 
tatftespoonsrul  of  Beef  Gravy;  set  them  on  a  ^ew 
store  for  an  hour,  or  till  properly  melted;  then  rub 
them  through  a  tainmis  into  a  clean  stewpan,  with*a 
little  white  pepper  and  salt,  and  let  them  simmer 
together  a  few  minutes. 

N.B.  To  the  above  the  French  Cook  adds  an  Onion 
or  Eshallot,  a  Clove  or  two,  or  a  Httle  Tarragon 
Vinegar. 

$a*ck  Tdtotfto  Scate. — (No.  '293.) 

The  only  difference  between  this,  and  genuine  Lover 
*pple  Sauce,  is  4he  substituting  the  pulp  of  Apple  for 
that  of  Tomata*  colouring  it  with  Turmeric,  and  com- 
municating an  acid  flavour  to  it  by  vinegar. 

Take  four  Shallots,  and  make  it  in  thejame  jaamtx 
**  Garlic  Sauce  (No.  272.) 

Or, 

You  may  make  this  sauce  more  extemporaneously, 
by;putting  two  tablfispoonsful  of  Shallot  Wine  (No.  40$), 
and  a  sprinkling  ofTepper  .and  Salt,  into  .(almost)  hgjf 
a  pint  «!f  thick  melted  Butter; 

Ob*.  —  Thia  is  ,an  excellent  Sauce,  for  Ch,Q*>s,  *» 
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Steaks,— f»o*y  are  very  fond  of  it  With  roasted  or 
Baikal  Meat,  Poultry,  &e. 

'    Skalht  Saucr,  for  B<nM  Mutton.  ^(So.  295.) 

This  is  a  very  frequent  and  satisfactory  substitute 
for  "  Caper  Sauce.19 

Mince  four  Shallots  very  fine,  and  put  them  into  a 
small  saucepan,  with  almost  half  a  pint  of  the  liquor 
the  Mutton  was  boiled  in ;  let  them  boil  up  for  five 
minutes ; — then  put  in  a  tabiespoonful  of  Vinegar,  a 
quarter  teaspoonful  of  Pepper,  a  little  Salt,  and  a  bit 
of  Butter  (as  big  as  a  walnut)  rolled  in  flour ;  stakje 
together,  till  it  boils.     See  (No.  402),  Eshallot  Wine. . 

Ofa.<—We  like  a  tittle  Lemon  Peel  with  Shallot ;— the 
Haut-Go&t  of  the  latter  is  much  ameliorated  by  the 
delicate  Aroma  of  the  former. 

Some  Cooks  add  a  little  finely  chopped  Parsley. 

Young  Onion  Sauce.— (No*  296.) 

Peel  a  pint  of  Button  Onions,  and  put  them  in  water 
till  you  want  to  put  them  on  to  boil;  put  them  in  a 
stewpan,  with  a  quart  of  cold  water ;  let  them  boil  till 
tender;  they  will  take  (according  to  their  size  and 
age)  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour.  You  may  put  them 
iffto'  half  a  pint  of  (No.  307.)    See  also  (No.  1 37.)     ' 

Onion  Sauce.— <No397.) 

Those  who  like  the  full  flavour  of  Onions,  only  cut 
off  the  strings  and  tops  (without  peeling  off  any  of  the 
skins),  put  them  into  salt,  and  water,  and  let  them  lie 
an  hour;  then  wash  them,  put  them  into  a  kettle  with 
plenty  of  water,  and  boil  them  till  they  are  tender : 
Abw.  skin  them,  pass  them  through  a  cullender,  and 
wfi  ii  littte  melted  Butter  with  them. 

N.  B..  Some  mix  the  pnlp  of  Apples,  or  Tdmips, 
with*  the  Onions;—  others  add  Mustard  to  them. 
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Whie  Onion  &roce.—(No.  298.). 

The  following  is  a  more  mild  and  delicate*  prepara- 
tion:— Take  naif  a  dozen  of  the  largest,  and  whitest 
Onions,  (the  Spanish  are  the  mildest,  but  these  can 
only  be  had  from  August  to  December,)— peel  them, 
and  cut  them  in  half,  and  lay  them  in  a  pan  of  spring 
water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  boil  them 
tender,  which  will  sometimes  take  an  hour,  drain  them 
well  on  a  hair  sieve,  lay  them  on  the  chopping«board 
and  chop  and  bruise  them,  put  them  into  a  clean 
saucepan,  with  some  Butter  and  Flour,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  some  Cream,  or  good  milk ;  stir 
it  till  it  boils ;  then  rub  the  whole  through  a  tammy  or 
sieve,  adding  cream  or  milk,  to  make  it  the  consistence 
you  wish. 

Obs. — This  is  the  usual  sauce  for  boiled  Rabbits,— 
Mutton, — or  Tripe. — There  must  be  plenty  of  it ;  the 
usual  expression  signifies  as  much,  for  we  say,  smother 
them  with  it. 

Brown  Onion  Sauce,  or  Onion  Gravy. — (No:  299.) 

Peel  and  slice  the  Onions  (some  put  in  an  equal 
quantity  of  Cucumber  or  Celery)  into  a  quart  stewpan, 
with  an  ounce  of  Butter ;  set  it  on  a  slow  fire,  and  turn 
the  Onion  about  till  it  is  very  lightly  browned ;  now 
gradually  stir  in  half  an  ounce  of  Flour;  add  a 
little  broth,  and  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  boil  up  for  a 
few  minutes,  add  a  tablespoonful  of  Claret,,  or  Port 
wine,  and  same  of  Mushroom  Catsup,.-^-. (you  may 
sharpen  it  with  a  little  Lemon  Juice  or  Vinegar) — and 
rub  it  through  a  tammy,  or  fine  sieve. 

Gurey  Powder  (No.  348),  will  convert  this  into 
excellent  Curry  Sauce.  .if 

N.B.  If  this  Sauce  is  for  Steaks,  shred  an  ounce 
of  Onions,  fry  them  a  nice  brown,  and. put  them  to  the 

— — « = ; '■ ■ = ■ rf 

*  If  yon  wish  to  bavc  them  very  mild,  cot  them  in  quarters,  boil  them  for 
five  miantes  in  plenty  of  water,  and  then  drain  them,  and  cook  them  in  fresh 
water.  * 

p2  ' 
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sauce  you  have  nibbed  through  a  tammy; — or  some 
very  small  round  yoang  silver  Button  Onions,  see  (No. 
%96\  peeled  and  boiled  tender,  and  riut  in  whole  when 
your  Sauce  is  done,  wrH  be  an  acceptable  addition. 

Ofer. — If  you  have  'no  Broth,  put  in  half  a  p*int  of 
water,  and  see  (No.  252);— just  before  you  giwit  the 
last  boil  up,  add  to  it  another  tabiefepoonfal  of  Musb- 
roorii  Catsup,  or  the  same  quantity  of  Port  Wine  or 
good  Ale. 

The  flavour  of  this  Sauce  may  be  varied  by  adding 
Tarragon  or  Burnet  Vinegar,  (Nos>  396  and  399.) 

Sage  and  Onion,  or  Goose-stuffing  /Sever.— (No.  300.) 

Chop  very  fine  an  ounce  of  Onion  and  half  ah  ounce 
of  green  Sage  leaves,  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with 
four  spoonsful  of  water,  simmer  gently  for  ten  minutes, 
then  put  in  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper  and  salt,  und  one 
ounce  of  fine  bread-crumbs;  mix  well  together;  — 
then  pour  to  it  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  (Broth,  or  Gravy, 
or)  Melted  Butter,  stir  well  together,  and  simmer  it  a 
few  minutes  longer. 

Obs. — This  is  a  very  relishing  Sauce  for  Roast  Pork, 
"Geese,  or  Ducks ;  or  Green  Pease  on  Maigre  Days, 

See  also  Bonne  Bouche  for  the  above,  (No.  341.) 

Green  Mini  Sauce.  —  (No.  303.) 

Wash  half  a  handful  of  nice  youh£  fresh-gathered 
Green  Mint,  (to  this  some  add  one-third  the  quantity 
Of  Parsley,)  pick  the  leaves  from  the  stalks,  mince 
them  very  fine,  and  put  them  into  a  sauceboat,  with  a. 
teaspoonful  of  moist  Sugar,  and  four  tabtespoonsfus  of 
Vinegar. 

Obs.  —  Thfs  is  the  usual  accompaniment  to  Hot 
Lamb;  —  and  an  equally  agreeable  relish  with  CoW 
Lamb. 

k    If  Green  Mint  cannot  be  procured,  this  fiaiice  may 
he  made  with  Mint  Vinegar  t  (No.  398.) 
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Pare  and  core  three,  good  sired  biking-  Apples*  put 
them  into  a  well-tinned  pint  saucepan,  with  two  table- 
apooaeftil  of  cold  water;  cover  the  saucepan  close, 
and  see,  it  on  a  trivet  over  a.  slow  fire  a  couple  of  hours 
before  dinner, —  some  Apples  will  take  a  long  time 
stewing,— others  will  be  ready  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour :  —  when  the  Apples  are  done  enough,  pour  off 
the  water,  let  them  stand  a  few  minutes  to  get  dry ; 
then  beat  them  up  with  a  Fork,  with  a  bit  of  Butter 
about  as  big  as  a  Nutmeg,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  pow- 
dered Sugar. 

N.  B.  Some  add  Lemon  Peel,  grated,  or  minced 
fine, — or  noil  a  bit  with  the  Apples. 

Mmhroom  #ii/ce.— (No.  3Q$.) 

Pkdt  and  peel  half,  a  pint  of  Mushrooms  (the  smaller 
the  better),  wash  them  very  clean,  and  put  them,  into  * 
saucepan  with  half  a  pint  of  Veal  Gravj  o*  Milk,  a 
little  Pepper  and  Salt,  and  an,  ounce  of  Quttes  rubbed 
with  a  tablespoonful  of  Flour,  stir  them  together,  «ad 
set  them  over  a  gentle  fire,  to  stew  slwly  till  Under; 
r~skim  and  strain  it 

06*-r-U  will  be  a  groat  improvement  tQ  {hi*,  M<t 
the  two  following  Sauces,  to  add  to  then  the  juice,  of 
half  a  dozen  Mushrooms,  prepared  the  day  before,  by 
.  sprinkling  them  with  salt,  the  same  as  when  you  make 
Catsup;  or  add  a  large  spoonful  of  good  Double 
Mushroom  Catsup,  (No.  439.) 

See  QuiNTsasiNCE  of  Mubheooms,  (No.  440.) 

N.  B.  Much  as  we  love  the  flavour  of  Mushrooms,— 
we  must  enter  our  protest  against  their  being  eaten  in 
substance,— when  the  morbid  effects  they  ptoduce  toe 
often  prove  them  worthy  of  the  appellations  SeefiCA 
gave  them,  "  Voluptuous  Poison,"  *  lethal  luxury," 
&c. ;  and  we  caution  those  who  cannot  refrain  from 
indulging  their  palate  with  the  seducing  relish  of  this 
deceitful  Fungus,  to  masticate  it  diligently. 
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We  do  not  believe  that  Mushrooms  are  nutritive,— - 
every  one  knows  they  are  often  dangerously  indi- 
gestible* —  therefore  die  Rational  Epicure  will  be  con- 
tent with  extracting  the  flavour  from  them— which  is 
obtained  in  the  utmost  perfection  by  the  process 
directed  in  (No.  439.) 

Mushroom  Sauce,  Brown. — (No.  306.) 

Put  the  Mushrooms  into  half  a  pint  of  Beef  Gravy 
(No.  186),  or  (No.  329) ;  thicken  with  Flour  and  Bet- 
ter; and  proceed  as  above. 

Mushroom  Sauce,  Extempore.— (No.  307.) 

Proceed  as  directed  in  (No.  256),  to  melt  Butter,— 
only,  instead  of  two  tablespoonsful  of  Milk,  put  in  two 
of  Mushroom  Catsup  (No.  439  or  40) ;  —  or  add  it  to 
thickened  Broth,  Gravy,  or  Mock  Turtle  Soup,  Sec. — 
or  put  in  (No.  396.)  •  - 

O69.  This  is  a  welcome  Relish  with  Fish— Poultry 
— or  Chops  and  Steaks,  &c.  A  couple  of  Quarts  of 
good  Catsup  (No.  439),  will  make  more  good  Sauce 
than  ten  times  its  cost  of  Meat,  &c. 

Walnut  Catsup  will  give  you  another  variety ;  and 
Ball's  C  a  vice,  which  is  excellent,  and  sold  at  No* 
81,  New  Bond  Street. 

Poor  Maris  Sauce.— (No.  310.) 

Pick  a  handful  of  Parsley  leaves  from  the  stalks, 
mince  them  very  fine,  strew  over  a  little  salt ;  shred 
fine  half  a  dozen  young  green  Onions,  add  these  to  the 
Parsley,  and  put  them  into  a  sauceboat,  with  three 
tablespoonsful  of  Oil,  and  five  of  Vinegar ;  add  some 
ground  Black  Pepper  and  Salt;  stir  together,  and 
Send  it  up. 

Pickled  French  Beans  or  Gherkins,  cut  fine,  may  be 
added — or  a  little  grated  Horseradish. 

Obs? — This  Sauce  is  in  much  esteem  in  Franco,., 
where  people  of  taste,  weary  of  rich  dishes>  to  obtain 
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the  charm  of  variety,  cKxasionaJly  order  the  fare  of  the 

P$isant.  '  x[ 

« !-^-  the  Rich,  tir»d  with  eontiimal  Feaatt, 
f  For  eh tnge  become  Uwir  next  poor  Tenant'!  g«c»to; 
Drink,  hearty  dranghtt  of  Ale  from  plain  brown  howm. 
And  snatch  the  homely  Rasher  from  the  CoaU." 

DbtdehI  Pniogpe  f  *  AUfir  Lort." 

Tie  Spaniard's  Garlick  Gravy.— (No.  311.)-r&c  <*7#o 
(No.  272.) 

Slice  a  pound  tad  a  half  of  Veal,  or  Beef,  pepper 
and  salt  it,  lay  it  in  a  stewpan  with  a  couple  of  Cartafs 
split,  and  four  cloves  of  Garlick  sliced,  a  quarter  pound 
ot  sliced  Ham,'  and  a  large  spoonful  of  water;  — set 
the  stewpan  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  watch  when  the 
meat  begins  to  stick  to  the  pan ;  when  it  does,  turn  it, 
and  let  it  be  very  well  browned,  (bat  take  care  it  is  net 
at -all  burnt;)  then  dredge  it  with  flour,  and  pour  in 
a  quart  of  broth,  a  bunch  of  Sweet  Herbs,  a  couple 
of  Cloves  bruised,  and  slice  in  a  Lemon;  set  it  on 
again,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
longer;  then  take  off  the  fat,  and  strain  the  gravy 
from  the  ingredients,  by  pouring  it  through  a  napkin, 
straining,  and  pressing  it  very  hard. 

Obs. — This,  it  is  said,  was  the  secret  of  the  Oid 
Spaniard,  who  kept  the  House  called  by  that  name  on 
Mampttead  Heath. 

Those  who  love  Garlick,  will  find  it  an  extremely 
rich  relish. 

Mr.  Michael  Kelly's*  Sauce  for  Hotted  Tripe, 
Calf-Aead,  or  Cow-keel.—  (No.  311*.) 

Garlick  Vinegar,  a  tablespoonful, —  of  Mustard, 
Brown  Sugar,  and  Black  Pepper,  a  teaspoonful  each ; , 
starred  into  half  a  pint  of  oiled  melted  butter. 

Mr.  Kelly's  Sauce  Piquante. 

Pound  a  tablespoonful  of  Capers,  —  and  one  of 

•  Composer  and  Director  of  the  Mnsie  at  the  Theatre-Royal,  Drary  Lane, 
and  the  Italian  Opera.  , 
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minced  Parsley, —  a* fine  as  possible;  then  add  tbe 
yolks  of  three  hard  Eggs,  rub  them  well  together  with 
a  tablespoonful  of  Mustard,  —  bone  six  Anchovies, 
and  pound  them,  rub  them  through  a*  hair  sieve,  and 
mix  with  two  tahJespooasful  of  Oil,  one-.of  Vinegar, 
one  of  Shallot  ditto,  and  a  few  grains  of.  Cayenne 
Pepper;  rub  all  these  well  together  in  a  mortar,  till 
thoroughly  incorporated,  then  stir  them  into  half  a 
pmt  or  good  Gravy,  or  malted  fritter,  and  p*t  the 
whale  through'  a  state. 

Fried  Parsley.  —(No,  ?17.) 

Let  it  be  nksery  picked  and  washed,  then  put  into  «w 
eloth,  and  ewufcg  backwards  and  forwards  till  It  is 
psvfeetfty  dry;~~ptit  it  ivte  a  pa*  of  hot  fart,  fly  at 
quick,  and  have  a  slice  ready  to  take  i*  etft  the  moiaenfe 
it  is  erisfs  (»  another  moment  it  will  be  spoilt;}  put;  it 
oft*4uere»  or  coarse  cloth,  before  the  fire  to  (katni 

Crisp  Parsley.— (No.  318.) 

Pick  and  wash  young  Parsley,,  shake  it  io  a  dry  cloth, 
to  drain  the  water  from  it;  spread  kot  a  sheet  c£- 
dean  paper,  is  a  Dutch  oventefere  the  fire^  and  twm 
it  frequently  until  it  tr  quite  crisp.*-  This  is.  a  much 
more  easy  way  of  preparing  it  than  Frying"  it,  — which 
is  not  seldom  ill  deee. 

Obs. — A  very  pretty  garnish  for  Lamb  Chopsv  Fish, 
ore. 

Fried  Bread  Sippets*  —  (No.  319.) 

Cut  a  slice  of  Bread  about  a  q«a*ter  of  an  inch 
thick,  divide  ft  with  a  sharp  knife  into  jMecea  two 
inches  square ;  —  shape  these  into  Triangle*  er  Ooase* : 
—  put  some  very  clean  Fat  into*  an  iron  Fryingpan; 
when  it  is  hot,  put  in  the  sippets,  and  fry  .them,  a 
delicate  light  brown;  take  them  up  with  a  Fish -slice, 
and  drain  them  well  from  Fat,  turning  them  occasion- 
ally ; — this  will  take  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    Keep  the 


paii  ftt  auch  a  distance  from  the  fire,  that  the  fat  may 
be  hot  enough  to  brown  without  baroiog;— thi$  is 
a  requisite  precaution  in  frying  delicate  thin  thing*. 

Obs.  —  These  are  a  pretty  garnish,  and  very  welcome 
accompaniment  and  improvement  to  the  finest  made 
Dishes  :  —  they  may  also  be  sent  up  with  Pease  and 
other  Soups;— but  when  intended  for  $oups,  the 
Bread  must  be  cut  into  bits,  about  half  an  inch  square. 

N.  B.  If  these  are  not  d&ne  very  dekcaUly  cieuu  and 
4ry,  they  are  uneatable* 

Fried  Bread  Crumbs.  --  (No.  3£(X) 

Rub  Bread  (which  has  been  baked  two  days)  through 
a  wire  sieve,  or  Cullender;  — -  or  you  may  rub  them  im 
a  cloth  till  they  are  as  fine  as  if  they  had  been  grated, 
and  sifted;  put  them  into  a  Stewpan  with  a  couple 
of  ounces  of  Butter,  place  it  over  a  moderate  fife,  and 
stir  them  about  with  a  wooden  spoon  till  they  are  the 
colour  of  a  Guinea ;  spread  them  on  a  sieve,  and  let 
them  stand  ten  minutes  to  drain,  turning  them  fre- 
quently, 

Obs.  — Fried  Crumbs  are  sent  up  with  roasted  Sweet* 
breads,  —  or  Lades,  —  Pheasants,  —  Partridges,  — * 
Woodcocks,  —  and  Grouse,  —  or  Moor  Game, — espe- 
cially if  they  have  been  kept  long  enough. 

Bread  Sauce.  —  (No.  32 1 .) 

Put  a  small  teacupfui  of  Bread-Crumbs  into  a  stew* 
pan,  pour  on  it  as  much  milk  as  it  will  soak  up,  and  a 
little  more ;  or,  instead  of  the  milk,  take  the  Giblets, 
head,  neck,  and  legs,  &c.  of  the  Poultry,  &c.  and 
stew  them,  and  moisten  the  bread  with  this  liquor; 
put  it  on  the  fire  with  a  middling  sized  Onion,  and  a 
dozen  berries  of  Pepper  or  Allspice,  or  a  little  Mace ; 
let  it  boil,  then  stir  it  well,  and  let  it  simmer  till  it  is 
quite  stiff,  and  then  put  to  it  about  two  tablespoonsfut 
of  Cream  or  melted  Butter,  or  a  little  good  Broth  $ 
take  out  the  Onion  and  Pepper,  and  it  is  ready, 
p  5 
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Obi. — This  is  an  excellent  accompaniment  to  Game 
and  Poultry,  &c.  and  a  good  vehicle  for  receiving 
various  flavours  from  the  Magazine  or  Taste  (No. 
4*3.) 

Rice  Sauce.  —  (No.  321  •.) 

Steep  a  quarter  pound  of  Rice  in  a  pint  of  milk, 
with  Onion,  Pepper,  &c.  as  in  the  last  receipt ;  when 
the  rice  is  quite  tender  (take  out  the  spice),  rub  it 
through  a  sieve  into  a  clean  stewpan ;  if  too  thick,  put 
a  little  milk  or  cream  to  it. 

Obs.  —  This  is  a  very  delicate  White  sauce ;  —  and 
at  elegant  tables,  is  frequently  served  instead  of  Bread 
Sauce. 

Browning  —  (No.  322.) 

ha  convenient  article  to  colour  those  Sovps  or 
Sauces,  of  which  it  is  supposed  their  deep  brown  com- 
plexion denotes  the  strength  and  savouriness  of  the 
composition. 

Burnt  Sugar  is  also  a  favourite  ingredient  with  the 
Brewers,  who  use  it  under  the  name  of  "  Essentia 
Bina"  to  colour  their  Beer  ; — it  is  also  employed  by  the 
Brandy  makers,  in  considerable  quantity,  to  colour 
Brandy  ;  to  which,  besides  enriching  its  complexion, 
it  gives  that  sweetish  taste,  and  fulness  in  the  mouth, 
which  custom  has  taught  Brandy  drinkers  to  admire, 
and  prefer  to  the  finest  Cogniac  in  its  genuine  state. 
"  When  employed  for  Culinary  Purposes,  this  is  some* 
times  made  with  strong  Gravy,  or  Walnut  Oatsup. 
Those  who  like  a  go&t  of  Acid  may  add  a  little  Walnut 
Pickle. 

It  will  hardly  be  told  from  what  is  commonly  called 
"  genuine  Japanese  Sot*/'  (for  which  it  is  a  very  good 
substitute.)    Burnt  Treacle,  or  Sugar,  —  the  Peels  of 

•  "  By  the  best  accounts  I  cab 'find,  Soy  is  a  preparation Jhwt  the  seeds  of  a 

species  of  the  Dolichos,  prepared. by  a  fermentation  of  the  farina  of  this  seed 
in  a  strong  Nxivinm  of  common  salt."— Col lis's  Mat.  Med.  vol. ft.  p.  4W. 
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Walnuts, —  Cayenne  pepper,  —  or  Capsicums, —  or 
Chilies,  —  Vinegar,  —  Garlicky  —  and  pickled  Her- 
rings, (especially  the  Dutch) — Sardinias, —  or  Sprats^ 
—  appear  to  he  the  bases  of  almost  all  the  Sauces 
.which  now,  to  use  the  maker's  phrase,  —  stand  unri- 
valled.       .     •     » 

Although  indefatigable  research  and  experiment  has 
put  us  in  possession  of  these  compositions,  —  it  would 
not  be  quite  fair,  to  enrich  the  Cook,  at  the  expanse 
of  the  Oilman,  &c.  —  we  hope  we  have  said  enough  on 
these  subjects,  to  satisfy  "  the  Rational  Epicure/' 

Put  half  a  pound  of  pounded  Lump  Sugar,  and  a 
■tablespoonful  of  water,  into  a  clean  iron  saucepan,  set 
it  over  a  slow  fire,  and  keep  stirring  it  with  a  wooden 
spoon  till  it  becomes  .  a  bright  brown  colour,  -and 
begins  to  smoke;  then  add  to  it  an  ounce  of  salf, 
and  dilute  it  by  degrees  with  water,  till  it  is  the 
thickness  of  Soy;  let  it  boil,  take  off  the  scum, 
and  strain  the  liquor  into  bottles,  which  must  be  well 
stopped :  if  you  have  not  any  of  this  by  you,  and  you 
wisn  to  darken  the  colour  of  your  sauces,  pound  a 
teaspoon  ful  of  lump  sugar,  and  put  into  an  iron  spoon, 
with  as  much  water  as  will  dissolve  it ;  hold  it  over  a 
quick  fire  till  it  becomes  of  a  very  dark  brown  colour ; 
mix  it  with  the  soup,  &c.  while  it  is  hot. 

Obs. — Most  of  the  preparations  under  this  title  are 
a  medley  of  Burnt  Butter,  —  Spices, — Catsup, — Wine, 
i&c.  We  recommend  the  Rational  Epicure  to  be  content 
with  the  natural  colour  of  Soups  and  Sauces,  which,  to  a 
well-educated  Palate,  are  much  more  agreeable,  withr 
out  any  of  these  empyreumatic  additions ;  —  however 
they  may  please  the  Eye,  they  plague  the  Stomach 
most  grievously,  so  "  open  your  Mouth,  and  shut  your 
Eyes." 

For  the  sake  of  producing  a  pretty  colour, "  Cheese," 
—Cayenne(So.  404),— "Essence  of  Anchovy ,"  (No.  433), 
<&c.  are  frequently  adulterated  with  a  colouring  matter 
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containing  Red  Leaf  ?! — See  Acctm  on  the  Adultera- 
tion of  Food,  2d  Edit  12mo.  1820. 

A  scientific  ••  homme  de  bouche  de  Fr&ce"  observe*  — 
41  The  generality  of  Cooks  calcine  Bones,  till  they  are 
as  black  as  a  Coal,  and  throw  them  hissing  hot  into 
the  stewpan,  to  give  a  brown  colour  to  their  Broths\ 
These  ingredients,  under  the  appearance  of  a  nourish- 
ing Gravy,  envelope  our  food  with  stimulating  acid  and 
corrosive  Poison. 

"  Roux  or  Thickening  (No.  257),  if  not  made  very 
carefully,  produces  exactly  the  same  effect;  and  the 
juices  of  Beef,  or  Teal,  burnt  over  a  hot  fibre,  to  give  a 
rkh  colour  to  Soup  or  Sauces,  grievously  offend  the 
Stomach,  and  create  the  most  distressing  Indigestions. 

«  The  judicious  Cook  will  refuse  the  help  of  these 
incendiary  articles ;  which  ignorance,  or  quackery, 
only  employ,  —  not  only  at  the  expense  of  the  credit 
of  the  cook,  but  the  health  of  her  employers." 

N.  B.  The  best  browning  is  good  Home-made 
Glaze  (Nd.  252),  —  Mushroom  Catsup  (No.  439),— or 
Claret,  or  Port  Wine.  See  also  (No.  257) ;  —  or  c*t 
meat  into  slices,  and  broil  them  brown,  and  then  stew 
them. 

Gravy  for  Root*  Meat.  — (No.  326.) 

Most  joints  will  afford  saifitient  trimmings,  <fec.  to 
make  half  a  pint  of  plain  Gravy,  which  you  may  colour 
with  a  few  drops  of  (No.  322);— for  those  that  de 
not,  about  half  an  hour  before  yotr  think  the  meat  witt 
be  done,  mix  a  saltspoonml  of  Salt,  with  a  full  quarter 
pint  of  boiling  Water;  drop  this  by  degrees  on  the 
brown  parts  of  the  joint;  set  a  dish  under  to  crttch  it, 
(the  meat  will  soon  brown  again>;  set  it  by, — as  it 
cools,  the  fat  will  settle  on  the  surface;  when  the 
meat  is  ready,  remove  this,  and  warm  up  the  gravy, 
and  pour  it  into  the  dish. 

The  Common  Method  is,  when  the  meat  is  m  the 


&gh  yon  Intend  to  send  it  up  hi,  to  lmx  half  a  tea- 
Bpoonfnl  of  Salt  in  a  quarter  pint  of  boiling  water, 
and  to  drop  gome  of  this  over  the  corners  and  under* 
side  of  the  meat,  and  to  pour  the  rest  through  the 
hole  the  spit  came  out  of,  —  and  some  pierce  the 
inferior  parts  of  the  joint  with  a  sharp  skewer. 

The  following  Receipt  was  given  ns  by  a  very,  good 
Cook:  —  You  may  make  good  Browning  for  Roast 
Meat  and  Poultry,  by  saving  the  Brown  Bits  of  Roast 
Meat  or  Broiled ;  cut  them  small,  put  them  into  a  basin, 
cover  them  with  boning  water,  and  put  them  away  tiH 
next  day ;  then  put  it  into  a  saucepan,  let  it  boil  two  or 
three  minutes,  strain  it  through  a  sieve  into  a  basin,  and 

St  it  away  for  use.  When  you  want  Gravy  for  Roast 
eat,  put  two  tabtespoonsful  into  half  a  pint  of  boiling 
water  with  a  little  salt ;  —  if  for  Roasted  Veal,  put  three 
tablespoonsful  into  half  a  pint  of  thin  melted  Butter. 

N.B.  The  Gravy  which  comes  down  in  the  dish,  the 
Cook  (if  she  is  a  good  housewife)  will  preserve  to  enrich 
Hashes  or  little  Made  Dishes,  &c. 

Obs.  —  Some  Culinary  professors,  who  think  nothing 
can  be  excellent,  that  is  not  extravagant,  —  eall  thm 
"  Scots  Gravy;"  not,  I  believe,  intending  it,  as  it 
certainly  is,  a  compliment  to  the  laudable,  and  rational 
frugality,  of  that  intelligent,  and  sober-minded  People. 

N.  B.  Ihis  gravy  should  be  brought  to  table  in  a 
Sauce*boat;  preserve  the  intrinsic  Gravy  which  flows 
from  the  meat,  m  the  Argyll. 

Gravy  fv  Bailed  Meat — (No.  337.) 

May  be  made,  with  Parings  and  Trimmings,  —  or 

pour  from  a  quarter  t6  half  a  pint   of  the  liquor  in 

which  the  Meat  was;boiled,  Into  the  dish  with  it,  and 

pierce  the  inferior  part  of  the  joint  with  a  s^arp  skewer. 

Wow  Wow  Sauce  for  Stewed  *r  BouUH  Beef. — 
(No.  328.) 

Chop  some  Parsley  leaves  very  finely,  quarter  two 
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or  three  picjdsd  Cucumber*,  or  WalmiU,  an4  divide 
them  into  small  squares,  and  set  them  by  ready;  — 
put  into  a  saucepan  a  bit  of  Butter  as  big  as  an  egg ; 
when  it  is  melted,  stir  to  it  a  tablespoonful  of  fine 
Flour,  and  about  half  a  pint  of  the  Broth  in  which  the 
Beef  was  boiled ;  add  a  tablespoonful  of  Vinegar,  the 
like  quantity  of  Mushroom  Catsup,  or  Port  Wine,  or 
both,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  made  Mustard;  let  it 
simmer  together  till  it  is  as  thick  as  you  wish  it,  put 
in  the  Parsley  and  Pickles  to  get  warm,  and  pour  it 
over  the  Beef,  —  or  rather  send  it  up  in  a  Saucer 
tureen. 

Obs. — If  you  think  the  above  not  sufficiently  piquanie, 
add  to  it  some  Capers,  or  a  minced  Shallot,  or  one 
or  two  teaspoonsful  of  Shal  ot  Wine  (No.  402),  —  or 
Essence  of  Anchovy,  —  or  Basil  (No  397),  -7-  Elder*  or 
Tarragon  (No.  396),  or  Horseradish  (No.  399*),  or 
Burnet  Vinegar  ;  or  strew  over  the  meat,  Carrots  and 
Turnips,  cut  into  dice, — minced  Capers, — Walnuts,  — ~ 
Red  Cabbage,  —  pickled  Cucumbers,  —  ox  French 
Beans,  &c. 

Beef  Gravy  Sauce, — (No.  329)— or  Brown  Sauce 
••  for  Rago&ts,  Game,  Poultry,  Fish,  Sf-c. 

If  you  want  Gravy  immediately,  see  (No.  307),  or 
(No.  252),  if  you  have  time  enough. 

Furnish  a  thick  and  well-tinned  Stewpan  with  a  thin 
slice  of  fat  Ham  or  Bacon,  or  an  ounce  of  Butter,  and  a 
middling  sized  Onion;  on  this,  lay  a  pound  of  nice 
juicy  Gravy  Beef,  (as  the  object  in  making  Gravy  is  to 
extract  the  nutritious  succulence  of  the  Meat,  it  must 
be  beaten  to  comminute  the  containing  vessels,  and 
scored  to  augment  the  surface  to  the  action  of  the 
water),  cover  the  Stewpan,  and  set  it  on  a  slow  fire ; 
when  the  meat  begins  to  brown,  turn  it  about,  and  let 
it  get  slightly  browned,  (but  take*  care  it  is  not  at  all 
burnt:)  then  pour  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  boiling  water, 
set  the  pan  on  the  fire ;  when  it  boils,  carefully  catch 
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the  scum,— and  then  put  in  a  crust  of  Bread  tootled 
brown,  (don't  burn  it) — a  sprig  of  winter  Savory,  or 
Lemon  Thyme -and  Parsley — a  roll  of  thin  cut  Lemon 
Peel,  a  dozen  berries  of  Allspice,  and  a  dozen  of  Black 
Pepper ;  cover  the  stewpan  close,  and  let  it  stew  very 
gently  for  about  two  hours,  then  strain  it  through  a 
sieve  into  a  basin.  Now,  if  you  wish  to  thicken  it, 
set/  a  clean  stewpan  over  a  slow  fire,  with  about  an 
ounce  of  Butter  in  it ;  when  it  is  melted,  dredge  to  it 
(by  degrees)  as  much  flour  as  will  dry  it  up,  stirring 
them  well  together ;  when  thoroughly  mixed,  pour  in 
a  little  of  the  Gravy,  —  stir  it  well  together,  and  add 
the  remainder  by  degrees ;  set  it  over  the  fire,  let  it 
simmer  gently  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  longer,  and 
skim  off  the  fat,  &c.  as  it  rises ;  when  it  is  about  as 
thick  as  cream,  squeeze  it  through  a  tammis,  or  fine 
sieve, — and  you  will  have  a  fine  rich  Brown  Sauce,  at  a 
very  moderate  Expense,  and  without  much  trouble. 
.  Obs. — If  you  wish  to  make  it  still  more  Relishing, — if 
it  is  for  Poultry j  you  may  pound  the  Liver  with  a  bit  of 
Butter,  rub  it  through  a  sieve,  and  stir  it  into  the  Sauce 
when  you  put  in  the  thickening.  For  a  Ragout,  or 
Game,  add  at  the  same  time  a  tablespoonful  of  Mush* 
room  Catsup,  or  (No.  343)*,  or  (No.  429),  or  a  few 
drops  of  (No.  422),  the  juice  of  half  a  Lemon,  and  a  roll 
of  the  rind  pared  thin,  a  tablespoonful  of  Port,  or  other 
.wine,  (Claret  is  best),  and  a  few  grains  of  Cayenne 
Pepper;— or  use  double  the  quantity  of  Meat, — or  add 
a  bit  of  Glaze,  or  Portable  Soup  (No.  252),  to  it. 

You  may  vary 'the  flavour,  by  sometimes  adding  a 
little. Basil,  or  Burnet  Wine,  (No.  397),  or  Tarragon 


*  One  of  "  let  Bonnes  kommes  de  Douche  de  France?  orders  the  folkm- 
iog  addition  for  Game  Gravy.—**. For  a  pint,  par-roast  a  Partridge  or  a 
Pigeon;  cnt  off  the  meat  of  it,  ponnd  it  in  a  mortar,  and  pot  it  into  the  Stew, 
pan  when  yon  thicken  the  Sauce/*—  We  do  not  recommend  either  Soup  or 
Sauce  to  be  thic*  xNKD,-*»bccause  it  require*  (to  give  it  the  same  qnicknett 
on  the  Palate  it  had  before  It  was  thickened) 'doable  the  quantity  of  Piquant  a 
materials,-— which  are  thus  smuggled  down  the  Red  Lane,  without  affording 
any  amvjement  to  the  Mouth,  and  at  the  risk  of  highly  offending  the  Stomach. 
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Vinegar  (No-  396^  or  %  wine<gla*s  of  Quintessence  of 
Mushrooms  (No.  450). 

See  the  Maoa«i**  or  Taste,  (No.  463). 

N.  B.  This  is  an  excellent  Gravy ;  and  at  a  large 
Dinner,  a  pint  of  it  should  be  placed  at  each  end  of 
the.  Table— it  is  equal  to  the  most  costly  Consmnmi  of 
the  Parisian  Kitchen. 

Those  families  who  are  frequently  in  want  of  Gravy, 
Sauces,  &c.  (without  plenty  of  which,  no  Cook  can 
support  the  credit  of  her  Kitchen),  should  keep  a  ttock 
*f  Portable  Soup  or  Glaze,  see  (No.  262):  this 
will  make  Gravy  immediately. 

Game  Gravy.— {No.  337.) 

See  Obs.  to  (No.  329). 
Orange  Gravy  Sauce,  for  Wild  Ducks,  Widgeon, .  and 
Teal,  4-c~<No.  338.) 

Set  on  a  Saucepan  with  half  a  pint  of  Veal  Gravy 
(No.  192),  add  to  it  half  a  dozen  leaves  of  Basil,  a 
small  Onion,  and  a  roll  of  Orange  or  Lemon  Peel,  and 
let  it  boil  up  for  a  few  minutes,  and  strain  it  off.  Put 
to  the  clear  gravy  the  juice  of  a  Seville  Orange,  or 
Lemon,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  Salt,  the  same  of  Pepper, 
and  a  glass  of  Red  Wine ;  send  it  up  hot.  Eshallot 
and  Cayenne  may  be  added. 

Obs. — This  is  an  excellent  Sauce  for  all  kinds  of 
Wild  water  fowl. 

The  common  way  of  gashing  the  breast,  and  squeezing 
in  an  Orange,  cools  and  hardens  the  flesh,  and  compel* 
every  one  to  eat  Duck  that  way;  some  people  tike 
/wild  fowl  very  little  done,  and  without  any  Sauce. 

Gravies  should  always  be  sent  up  in  a  boat ;  they 
keep  hot  longer ;  and  it  leaves  it  to  the  choice  of  t)ie 
Company  to  partake  it  or  not. 

.   Bonne  Bouche,  for  Goose,  Duck,  or  Roast 
Pork,— (No.  341.) 
Mix  a  teaspoonful  of  made  Mustard,  a  saltspoonful 


of  Salt,  and' a  few  grafts  4f  Cayenne,  m  a  large  witob- 
glassful  of  Claret,  or  Fort  wine* ;  pour  it  into  ttoe 
Goose  by  a  slit  in  the,  apron,  just  before  serving  upf; 
or*  as  all  the  Company  may  not  like  it,  stir  it  into  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  thick  melted  Butter x  or  thickened  Gravy,  and^ 
send  it  up  in  a.  Boat.  See  also.  Sage  and  Onion  Sauce* 
(No.  3001)  *        •  • 

Or> 
A  Favourite  Relish  for  Roast  PorJc  or  Geesc%  #c. 
is*  —  two  ouncea  of  leaves  of  Green  Sage,  an  ounce  pjf 
fresh  Lemon  Peel,,  pared  thin,  same  of  Salt,  minced 
Shallot*  and  half  a  drachm  of  Cayenne  Pepper,  ditto 
of  Citric  Acid,  steeped  for  a  fortnight  in  a  pink  of 
Claret;  shake  It.  up  well  every  day ;  let  it  stand  a  day 
to  settle,  and  decant  the  clear  liquor,  —  bottle  it  and 
cork  it  close* — a  tablespooaful,  or  more,,  in  a  quarter 
pint  ofGravy,  or  melted,  Butter.  , 

Robert  Sauce  for  Roam  Pork  ar-Grm,  &q.  ^-(Ncu  34&) 
Put  an  ounce  of  Butte  krtio  a  Pint  Stew-pans  when 
it  is  melted,  add  ta  U  half  an  ounce  of. Onion  tmnotti 
very  fine :  tutn  it  with  a  wooden  spoon,  tiU  it  takes  a 
light  brown  colour,  then,  stir  in  a  tablespoonful  of 
Flour,  a  tablespoonful  of  Mushroom  Catsup,  (with, 'or 
without  the  like  quantity  of  Fort  wine,)  half  a  pin*  of 
Broth,  or  water,  and  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
Pepper,  the  same  of  Salt,  give  them  a  boil,  then  add 
a  teaspoonful  of  Mustard,  and  the  juice  of  half  a  Lemon, 
or  one  or  two  teaspoonsful  of  Vinegar,  or  Basil  (No.  397), 
or  Tarragon  (No.  396),  or  Burnet  Vinegar  (No.  399.) 

Obs.—  The  French  call  this."  Sauce  Robert"  (ftorri 
the  name  of  the  cook  who  invented  it),  and  are  very  fojid 
of  it  with  many  things,  which  Mary  Smith,  in  the 

♦To  this  some  add  a  tabtespaonfet  ofi  afoshroo*)  Catena  {No,  tvVhnd 
instead  of  the  saltapoonfnl  of  Salt,  a  teaspoonfal  of  Essence  «/  AncbovjP 
(No.  433.)  If  ttie  above  articles  are  robbed  together  in  a  mortar,  and  put 
Into  a  close  stopped  bottle,  they  will  keep  for  tome  time. 

t  Thus  far  the  above  is  from  Dr.  Huntxk's  u  Culina,"  who  says  it  is  a 
secret  worth  knowing :— we  agree  with  him,  and  so  tell  it  here ;  with  a  littte 
addition,  which  we  think  renders  it  a  itUl  more  gratifying  communication. 
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"Complete  Housekeeper,"  8vo.  1772,  p.  105,  translates 
Roe-£oat-Sauce.    See  Ofr.  to  (No.  529.) 

1  3\rr«fe  Sauce.— (No.  343.) 
Pot  into  your  stewpan  a  pint  of  Beef  Grayy  thick- 
ened (No.  329);  add  to  this  some  of  the  following 
Essence  of  Turtle  (No.  343*),  or  a  wineglass  of  Madeira, 
the  juice  and  peel  of  half  a  Lemon,  a  few  leaves  of 
Basil*,  an  Eshallot  quartered,  a  few  grains  of  Cayenne 
pepper,  or  Curry  powder,  and  a  little  Essence  of  An- 
chovy ;  let  them  simmer  together  for  fire  minutes,  and 
strain  through  a  tammis ;  — you  may  introduce  a  doaen 
Turtle  Forcemeat  Balls  ;  see  Receipt  (No.  380),  &c. 

Qb$.  —  This  is  the  Sauce  for  boiled  or  hashed  Calf's 
head,  —  Stewed  Veal,  —  or  any  dish  you  dress  Turtle 
fashion. 

The  far-fetcht  and  dear-bought  Turtle  owes  its  high 
rank  on  the  list  of  savoury  Bonnes  Bouehes  to  the 
relishing  and  piqumnte  sauce  that  is  made  for  it;  — 
without,  it  would  be  as  insipid  as  any  other  fish  is 
without  Sauce.    See  Obs.  to  (No.  493.) 

Essence  of  Turtle.  —  (No.  343*  ) 

Essence  of 'Anchovy  (No.  433),  one  wineglassful. 

Shallot  Wine  (No.  402),  one  and  a  half  ditto. 

Basil  Wine  (No.  397),  four  ditto. 

Mushroom  Catsup  (No.  439),  two  ditto. 

Concrete  Lemon  Acid,  one  drachm,  or  some  Artifi^ 
cial  Lemon  Juice  (No.  407*.) 

Lemon  Peel,  very  thinly  pared,  three  quarters  of  an 
ounce. 

Curry  Powder  (No.  455),  a  quarter  of  an  ounce. 

Steep  for  a  week  to  get  the  flavour  of  the  Lemon 
Peel,  &c. 

Obs. —  This  is  very  convenient,  to  extemporaneously 
flavour  Soup,  Sauce,  or  Potted  Meats,  Ragouts,  Sa- 
voury Patties,  Pies,  £c.  &c. 

•  See  BasU  Wlae,  (No.  *9T.) 
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Wine  Sauce,  for  Venison  or  Hare.  —  (No.  344.)    * 

A  quarter  of  a  pint  of  Claret  or  Port  wine,  the  same 
quantity  of  plain  unfavoured  Mutton  Gravy  (No.  347), 
and  a  tabkspoonful  of  Currant  Jelly ;  let  it  just  boil  up, 
and  send  it  to  table  in  a  sauce-boat. 


Skarp  torn*  for  Vemeon.— (No.  345;) 
Put  into  a  silver,  or  very  clean  and  well  tinned 
saucepan,  half  a  pint  of  the  best  white-wine  vinegar, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  poundvpf  loaf-sugar  pounded ;  set  it 
over  the  fire,  and  let  tt  strainer  gently :  skim  it  care- 
fully, pour  it  through  a  tammis  or  fine  sieve,  and  send 
it  up  in  a  basin.  ti 

Obs.  —  Some  people  like  this  better  than  the]  Sweet 
Wine  sauces. 

Sweet  Same  for  Venison  or  Hare.— (So.  346.) 

Put  some  Currant  Jelly  into  a  stewpan,  when  it  is 
melted,  pour  it  into  a  sauce-boat. 
J   N.B.  Many  send  it  to  table  without  melting.    To 
make  Currant  J  city,  see  (No.  479*.) 

v  This  is  a  more  salubrious  relish  than  either  Spice  or 
Salt,  and  when  the  Palate  protests  against  animal  food 
unless  its  flavour  be  masked,  —  Currant  Jelly  is  a  good 
accompaniment  to  Roasted  or  Hashed  Meats. 

Mutton  Gravy,  for  Venison  or  Hare.— (So.  347.) 
The  best  gravy  for  Venison  is  that  made  with  the 
trimmings  of  the  Joint :  if  this  is  all  used,  and  you 
have  no  undressed  Venison,  cut  a  scra^  of  mutton  in 
pieces,  broil  it  a  little  brown,  then  put  it  into  a  clean 
stewpan,  with  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  cover  h  close, 
and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  an  hour :  now  uncover  the 
stewpan,  and  let  it  reduce  to  three  quarters  of  a  pint, 
pour  it  through  a  hair  sieve,  take  the  fat  off,  and  send 
i£  up  in  a  boat.  —  It  is  only  to  be  seasoned  with  a  little 
salt,  that  it  may  not  overpower  the  natural  flavour  of 
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the  meat.  Ton  may  coloar  it  WUh  a  veiy  Uttte  of 
(No.  322.) 

N.  B.  Some  prefer  the  unseasoned  Beef  Grayy% 
(No«  186),  which  yon  may  mate  in  fiv«  minutes,  witfc 
(No.  2.52.) 

The  Queen's  Gravy  of  Mutton,  as  made  by  her 
Majesty's  "  Etcuyer  at  Cjnmw,"  Monsieur  La  Ifontagne. 
*  Roapt  ft  juicy  leg  of  Mutton  three  quarters,  then  gash 
it  ia  several  places,  apd  press  out,  the  juige  by  a  screw. 
fresV,~- From  Sia  Kbk.5h<  Debt's  Cookery*  18mo. 
Lp*dou,  1669. 

Curry  Sauce  —  (No.  »48.) 

U  made  by  stirring  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Curry 
stuff,  see  (No.  455),  into  gravy  or  melted  butter,  or 
onion  sauce,  (Nos.  297,  298),  or  onion  gravy  (No.  299 
or  339.) 

The  composition*  qf  Curry  Powder  and  the  Palajtes 
of  those  who  eat  it  vary  so  much,  that  we  cannot  rer. 
commend  any  specific  quantity.  The  Cook  must  ftdd 
it  by  degrees,  tasting  aa  she  proceeds*  and  toke  oqrc 
mi  to:  put  in  too  much. 

C|£*.— *  The  Curry  powder  (No.  455,)  approximate* 
more  pearly  to.  the  best  Indian  Curry  stuff,  and  is  an 
agreeable  and  well  bonded  mixture  of  this  class,  of 
aromatics. 

N.  B.  To  dress  Ccbaias,  sea  (No.  497.) 

Essence  of  Ham, — (No.  Ml.) 

Essence  of  Ham  and  of  Beef  may  be  purchased 
at  the  Eating-houses  which  cut  up  those  joints,  —  the 
former  for  half  a  crown  or  three  shillings  a  Quart :  it  is 
therefore  a  most .  Economical  relish  for  Made  Dishes, 
and  tQ  give  piauance  to  Sauces,  &c, 

Grill  Sauee.  —  (No*  355.) 
To  half  £  pint  of  Gravy  (No.  329),  add  an  ouncfc  of 
fresh  Butter,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  Flour,  previously 
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Wei  rubbed  together*  tbe  same  of  Mushroom,  ot 
Walnut  Catsup*  -*■  two*eaapoonrffol  of  Lemon  juice,  oat 
of  made  Mustard,  one  of  minced  Capets,  half  a  One  of 
black  Pepper,  a  quarter  of  the  rind  of  a  Lemon,  'grated 
tfcry  thin,  a  teaspoonial  of  Essence  of  Anchovies,  and  a 
little  Snallb't  wine  (No.  402),  or  a  very  small  piece  of 
minced  Shallot,  and  a  little  Chili  Vinegar  (No.  405),  or 
a  few  grains  of  Cayenne,  simmer  together  for  a  few  a»>» 
mites,  anfl  pour  a  little  of  it  over  the  Grill,  and  send 
up  the  rest  in  a  sauce  tureen.  For  Anchovy  toasts* 
(No.  573  or  63%.) 

Or, 

Saute  &  la  Tartarc. 

Pound  in  a  mortar  three  hard  yolks  of  Eggs,  put 
them  into  a  Basin,  and  add  half  a  tablespoonful  of 
made  Mustard,  and  a  little  Pepper  and  Salt,  —  pour  to 
it  by  degrees,  stirring  it  fast  all  the  while,  about  two 
wineglassesful  of  salad  oil,  —  stir  it  together  till  it 
comes  to  a  good  thickness. 

*N.  B.  A  littte  Tarragon  or  Chervil  minced  very  finely, 
and  a  little  Vinegar,  may  he  added,  or  some  of  itoe 
ingredients  enumerated  in  {No.  372*) 

06*.-—  Ttois  from  the  French  Artist  who  Wrote  iht 
Receipt  Iter  dressing  a  Turtle. 

0^.—The^eare^^t/<m^ relishes  for  Anehory  teturts 
{No.  573),  or  (No.  588) f  "for  Broiled  DtevxLs,  &c, 
"VMtiMe  sauce  cTEnfer,"  *ee  (No.  538),  and  a  re- 
freshing excitement  for  those  idle  palates,  who  fere  *s 
incessantly  imMnblhig  out  "fiqmnt*,  piquant*"  us 
•Parrots  do  "  Pretty  Felt,  Pretty  Poll.99 

**  For  palate*  ifrowo  calloos  altatot  to  disease, 
Wio  pepperi  the  Uftot  b  Mveaf  to  please." 

G»LMMItH, 

Sauce  for  Steaks,  or  Chops,  Cutlets,  $c. — 
(No.  356,)    Sec  also  (So.  331.) 
Take  your  Chops  out  of  the  Frying  Pa*;  — for  a 
pound  of  meat,  keep  a.  tablespoonfiil  of  the  Fat  in  the 
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Pan,  or  put  in  about  an  ounce  of  Butter,— put  to  it  as 
much  flour  at  will  make  it, a  paste,  rub  it  well  together 
Of er  the  fire. till  they  are  a  little  brown,  —  then  add  aa 
much  boiling  water  as  will  reduce  it  to  the  thickness  of 
good  Cream,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  Mushroom,  or 
Walnut  Catsup,  or  Pickle,  or  Browning  (No.  322),  Qr 
(No.  449);  —  let  it  boil  together  a  few  minutes,  and 
pour  it  through  a  sieve  to  the  Steaks,  &c 

Qbs.  —  To  the  above  is  sometimes  added  a  sliced 
Onion,  or  a  minced  Eshallot,  with  a  tablespoonful  of 
Port  wine,  or  a  little  Shallot  wine  (Nos.  402,  423,  or 
135.)  Garnish  with  finely  scraped  Horseradish  or 
pickled  Walnuts,  Gherkins,  &c.  Some  Beef  Eaters 
like  chopped  Shallots  in  one  Saucer  and  Horseradish 
grated  in  Vinegar  in  another.  Broiled  Mushrooms  are 
favourite  relishes  to  Beef  Steaks. 

Samce  Piquante/or  Cold  Meat,  Game,  Poultry,  Fish,  $c, 

or  Salads,  —  (No.  359.)      See  also  (No.  372),  and 

Cucumber  Vinegar  (Nos.  399  and  453.) 

Pound  in  a  mortar  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  that  have 

been  boiled  hard  (No.  547),  with  a  mustard-spoonful 

of  made  mustard,  and  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  add  two 

tablespoonsful  of  salad  oil,  mix  well,  and  then  .add 

three  tablespoonsful  of  Vinegar,  rub  it  up  well  till  it  is 

quite  smooth,  and  pass  it  through  a  tammis  or  sieve. 

Qbs. —  To  the  above  sonfe  add  an  Anchovy  or  a 
tablespoonful  of  Mushroom  Catsup,  or  Walnut  Pickle,  * 
some  finely  chopped  Parsley,  —  grated  Horseradish,  — 
or  young  Onions  minced,  or  Burnet  (No.  399),  Horse- 
radish (No.  399*  or.  402),-^  or  Tarragon,  or  Elder 
Vinegar  (No.  396), &c.  and  Cayenne  or  minced  Pickles, 
Capers,  &c.  This  is  a  piquantc  relish  for  Lobsters, 
Crabs,  cold  fish,  &c. 

Sauce  for  Hashes  of  Mutton, or  Beef. — (No.' 360.) 
5ee  also  (Nos.  451,  485),  and  to  make  plain  Hash 
(No.  486.) 

Unless  you  are  quite  sure  you  perfectly  understand    ' 
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the  Palate  of  those  you  are  working  for,  —  show  those 
xoko  are  to  eat  the  Hash  this  Receipt ,  and  beg  of  them 
to  direct  you  how  they  wish' it  seasoned. 

Half  the  number  of  the  Ingredients  enumerated 
will  be  more  than  enough,  — but  as  it  is  a  Receipt 
so  often  wanted,  we  have  given  Variety.  See  also 
(No.  486.) 

To  prepare  the  Meat,  sge  (No.  484.)  '     *    > 

Chop  the  bones  and  fragments  of  the  joint,  Ac., 
and  put  them  into  a  stewpan,  and  cover  them  with 
boilinlg  water,  six  berries  of  Black  pepper,  the  same  of 
Allspice,  a  small  bundle  of  Parsley,  half  a  head  of  Celery 
cut  in  pieces,  and  a  small  sprig  of  Savory,  or  Lemon- 
thyme,  or  sweet  Marjoram ;  cover  up,  and  let  it  simmer 
gently  for  half  an  hour. 

Slice  half  an  ounce  of  Onion,  and  put  it  into  a  stewpan 
with,  an  ounce  of  Butter,  fry  it  over  a  sharp  fire  for 
about  a  couple  of  minutes,  till  it  takes  a  little  colour; 
then  stir  in  as  much  Flour  as  will  make  it  a  stiff  paste, 
and  by  degrees  mix  with  it  the  gravy  you  have  made 
from  the  bones,  &c. ;  let  it  boil  very  gently  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  it  is  the  consistence  of  thick 
cream,  strain  it  through  a  tammis  or  sieve  into  a  basin ; 
put  it  back  into  the  stewpan ;  to  season  it,  see 
(No,  451),  or#  cut  in  a  few  pickled  Onions,— or  Wal- 
nuts,  —  or  a  couple  of  Gherkins,  —  and  a  tablespoonful 
of  Mushroom  Catsup, -— or  Walnut  or  other  Pickle 
Liquor,  —  or  some  Capers,  >nd  Caper  Liquor,  —  or  a 
tablespoonful  of  Ale,  —  or  a  little  Shallot,  or  Tarragon 
Vinegar ;  cover  the  bottom  of  the  dish  with  Sippets  of 
Bread,  (that  they  may  become  savoury  reservoirs  of 
Gravy),  which  some  toast  and  cut  into  triangles, — Yo* 
may  garnish  it  with  fried  Bread  Sippets  (No.  319.) 

N.  B.   TO  HASH  MEAT  IN    PERFECTION, it  should 

be  laid  in  this  Gravy  only  just  long  enough  to  get  puer 
perly  warm  through.  *     } 

(tt#.-*If  any  of  the  gravy  that  was  sent  up  with, 'or 
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•can  from  the  joint  when  it  was  xoastei,  he  left,k  will 
.be*  great  improvements  the  Hash.. 

If  you  wish  to  make  Mock  Vknison,  —  instead .  of 
the  Onion*  put  in  two  or  three  Cloves,  a  tableapoonful 
of  Currant  Jelly,  and  the  same  quantity  of  Claret  cur 
J>4*t  wine,  instead  of  the  Catsup. 

Ton  may  make  a  Curry  Hash  by  adding  some  jo/ 
(No.  455.) 

N.  B.  A  piat  of  (No.  329)  is  an  excellent  firavy,  to 
warm  up  either  Meat  or  Poultry. 

Sauce  for  Hathtd  or  Mmted  Fe*/.-*-  (N*  361.) 
See  (No.  511.) 

Take  the  bones  of  cold  roast  or  boiled  Veal,  dredge, 
diem  well  with  flour,  and  put  them  into  a  stewpan, 
with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  broth  or  water,  a  small  Onion, 
a  little  gTated  or  finely  minced  Lemon^peel,  or  fhepeel 
of  a  quarter  of  a  small  Lemon,  pared  as  thra  as  possible, 
Ibalf  a  teaspoonfri  of  salt,  and  a  blade  of  pounded 
Mace; — to  Thicken  it,  rub  a  tablespoonful  of  ^Flour 
into  half  an  ounce  of  Butter;  stir  it  into  the  broth,  tmd 
set  it  on  the  fire,  and  let  h  boil  very  gently  for  about 
balf  an  hour,  strain  through  a  tammis  or  sieve,  anil  ft 
is  ready  to  put  to  the/veal  to  wannup,  which  is  to^be 
done  by  placing  the  stewpan  by  the  side  of  the  fire* 
Squeeze  in  half  a  lemon,  and  cover  the  bottom  vf  "die 
dish  with  toasted  bread  sippets  cutrtttto-'trfangleB,  ami 
Wnish  the  disb  with  slices  of  Ham 'or  Bacon.  See 
fNos.  526  and  6*27.) 

Obs.— Iteafr(No.  484);  afittle  Basil  Wine fNb. Wf)t 
.gives  an  agreeable  vegetable  relish  to  Hashed  V&A. 

B&Chamel,  6g  English  Cooks  commonly  called Whitk 
Sauce,  ~  (No,  364.) 
Cot  in  square  .pieces  half  an  inch  Ahick,  two  pounds 
+t  lean  Veal,  half  a  pound  of  lean  Ham,  melt  in  <a 
stewpan  two  ounces  of  Butter;  when  melted,  let  the 
•wbsfe  dimmer  until .  at i*  ready  .to  .catch  at  the  BoKwn, 
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(it  requires  great  attention,  as  if  it  happen  to  catch  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stewpan,  it  will  spoil  the  look  of  your. 
Sauce),  then  add  to  it  three  tablespoonsful  of  flour;  when 
well  mixed,  add  to  it  three  pints  of  broth  or  water, 
pour  a  little  at  a  time,  that  the  thickening  be  smooth, 
stir  it  until  it  boil,  put  the  stewpan  on  the  corner  of  tha 
stove  to  boil  gently  for  two  hours,  season  it  with  ftrar 
cloves,  one  onion,  twelve  peppercorns,  a  blade  of  mace, 
a  few  mushrooms,  and  a  fagot  made  of  parsley,  a  sprig 
of  thyme,  and  a  bay-leaf.  Let  the  Sauce  reduce  to  a 
quart,  skim  the  fat  off,  and  strain  it  through  a  tammis 
doth. 

To  make  a  Bechamel  Sauce,  add  to  a  quart  of  the 
above,  a  pint  of  good  cream,  stir  it  until  it  is  reduced 
to  a  good  thickness;  a  few  mushrooms  give  a  gootf 
flavour  to  that  Sauce;  strain  it  through  a  tammis 
cloth. 

Obs.  —  The  above  was  given  us  by  a  French  Artist. 

A  more  Economical  Method  of  making  a  Pint  of  White 
Sauce.  —  (No.  366,  No.  2.) 

Put  equal  parts  of  broth  and  milk  into  a  stewpan 
with  an  onion  and  a  blade  of  mace,  set  on  the  fire  to 
boil  ten  minutes,  have  ready  and  rub  together  on  a 
plate  an  ounce  of  Flour  and  Butter,  put  it  into  the 
stewpan,  stir  it  well  till  it  boils  up,  then  stand  it  near 
the  fire  or  stove,  stirring  it  every  now  and  then  till  it 
becomes  quite  smooth,  then  strain  it  through  a  sieve 
into  a  basin,  put  it  back  into  the  stewpan,  season  it 
with  salt  and  the  juice  of  a  small  lemon,  beat  up  the 
yolks  of  two  Eggs  well  with  about  three  tablespoonsful 
of  milk,  strain  it  through  a  sieve  into  your  Sauce,  stir 
it  well  and  keep  it  near  the  fire,  but  be  sure  and  do 
not  let  it  boil,  for  it  will  curdle. 

06*.— A  convenient  veil  for  boiled  Fowls,  &c.  whose 
complexions  are  not  inviting. 

M em.— With  the  assistance  of  the  Magazine  of  Taste 
Q 
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(No.  463)    you  may   give  this  Sauce  a  variety   of 
flavours. 

Obs, —  Bechamel  implies  a  thick  white  Sauce, 
approaching  to  a  batter,  —  and  takes  its  name  from  a 
wealthy  French  Marquess,  mditre  <? hotel  de  Louis  XIV* 
••  and  famous  for  his  patronage  of"  Its  Officios  de  Bouchc? 
-^  who  have  immortalized  him,  by  calling  by  his  name 
this  delicate  composition. 

Most  of  the  French  Sauces  take  their  name  front  the 
person  whose  palate  they  first  pleased,  as  "  &  la  Main- 
tenon  ;"  or  from  some  famous  Cook  who  invented  them, 
as  "  Sauce  Robert"  "  d  la  Montizeur,"  &c. 

We  have  in  the  English  kitchen,  our  "  Argyll"  for 
Gravy,  and  the  little  "  Sandwich"  monuments  "  *re 
pertrnihts," 
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"  Has,  by  one  vessel,  sav'd  his  Name  from  Death." 

Kino's  Art  of  Cookery, 

Pohrade  Sauce.  —  (No.  365.) 

This,  as  its.  title  tells  us,  is  a  Sauce  of  French  ex- 
traction. The  following  receipt  is  from  "  La  Cuisiniire 
B0urgeoise,"  page  408. 

"  Put  a  bit  of  butter  as  big  as  an  egg  into  a  stewpan 
with  two  or  three  (bits  of)  onion,  carrot,  and  turnip,  Cut 
in  slices,  two  shallots,  two  cloves,  a  bay  leaf,  thyme, 
and  basil,  keep  turning  them  in  the  pan  till  they  get  a 
little  colour,  —  shake  in  some  flour,  and  add  a  glass  of 
$ed  Wine,  a  glass  of  water,  and  a  spoonful  of  Vinegar, 
and  a  little  Pepper  and  Salt,  boil  half  an  hour,  skint 
and  strain  it." 

v  '.    *        Mustard  in  a  Minute.  —  (No.  369.)    . 

'"'Mix  very  gradually,  and  rub  together  in  a  mortar, 
an  ounce  of  flour  of  Mustard,  with  three  tablespoonsful 
of  Milk,' (cream  is  better),  half  a  teaspoonful  of  Salt, 
and  the  same  of  sugar,  rub'  them  well  together  till  quite 
Smooth.  ^ 
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Ob$.  —  Mustard  made  in  this  manner,  is  not  at  all 
bitter,  and  is  therefore  instantly  ready  for  the  table.  '" 

N.B.  It  has  been  said  that  Flour  of  Mustard  is 
sometimes  adulterated  with  common  flour,  &c.  &c.  . 

The  Mustard  sold  at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  \% 
excellent,  where  may  also.be  had  all  sorts  of  Peppers, 
Spices,  &c.  of  the  best  quality,  and  very  finely  powr 
dered. 

Mustard.  —  (No.  370.) 

Mix  (by  degress,  by  rubbing  together  in  a  mortar) 
the  best  Durham  flour  of  Mustard,  with  cold  water,  in 
which  scraped  Horseradish  has  been  boiled,  rub  it  will 
together  till  it  is  perfectly  smooth  ;  it  will  keep  in  a  stone 
jar  closely  stopped,  for  a  fortnight ;  —  only  put  as  much 
into  the  Mustard  pot  as  will  be  used  in  a  day  or  two. 

The  Ready  made  Mustard,  prepared  at  the  oil 
shops,  is  mixed  with  about  one-fourth  part  salt :  this  is 
done  to  preserve  it,  if  it  is  to  be  kept  long  ;  otherwise, 
by  all  means  omit  it.  —  The  best  way  of  eating  Salt,  is 
in  substance. 

V  See  also  Recipe. (So.  427.) 

Obs.  —  We  believe  Mustard  is  the  best  of  all  the 
stimulants  that  are  employed  to  give  energy  to  the 
Digestive  organs.  —  Some .  opulent  Epicures  mix  it 
with  Sherry  or  Madeira  wine,  or  distilled,  or  flavoured 
Vinegar,  instead  of  Horseradish  water. 

The  French  flavour  their  Mustard  with  Cbampaigne 
and  other  Wines, —  or  with  Vinegar  flavoured  with 
Capers,  —  Auchoyies,  —  Tarragon,  —  Elder,  —  Basil, 
^  Burnet,  —  Garlick,  —  Shallot,  —  or  Celery, —  see 
(No.  395  to  No.  402);  warming  it  with  Cayenne,  or 
the  various  Spices;  —  Sweet,  —  Savoury, —  fine  Herbs, 
— :  Truffles,  —  Catsups,  —  &c.  &c.  and  seem  to-  con- 
sider Mustard,  merely  as  a  vehicle  of  flavours. 

N.B.  In  Mons.  Maille  et  Aclocque's  catalogue 
of  Persian  u  Bons  Bons"  there  is  a  list  of  28  differently 
flavoured  Mustards.  •♦•.-• 

q2 
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Salt.  — (No.  371.) 

I*  ("  aliorum  condimentorum  Condimentum"  as  Plutarch 
tails  it),  Sauce  for  Sauce. 

Common  Salt,  is  more  relishing  than  Basket  Salt;  — it 
should  be  prepared  fbr  the  Table,  by  drying  it  in  a 
Dutch  oven  before  the  fire;  then  put  it  on  a  clean 
paper,  and  roll  it  with  a  rolling  pin ;  —  if  you  pound  it 
in  a  Mortar  till  it  is  quite  fine,  it  will  look  as  well  as 
Basket  Salt,  Maiden  Salt  is  still  more  piquant  e9  — 
this  is  sold  at  Lambert's  Oil  -  shop,  Ludgate  Hil. 
\*  Select  for  table  use  the  Lumps  of  Salt, 

Ohs.  — Your  Salt  Box  must  have  a  close  coyer,  and 
be  kept  in  a  dry  place. 

Salad  Mixture.  — (No.  372.)    See.  also  (No.  J 38*) 
and  (No.  453.) 

Endeavour  to  have  your  Salad  Herbs  as  fresh  as  pos- 
sible :  if  you  suspect  they  are  not  "  morning  gathered/' 
they  will  be  much  refreshed  by  lying  an  hour  or  two  in 
spring  water ;  then  carefully  wash  and  pick  them,  and 
trim  off  all  the  worm-eaten,  slimy,  cankered,  dry  leaves, 
and  after  washing,  let  them  remain  a  while,  in  the  cul- 
lender to  drain;  lastly,  swing  them  gently  in  a  clean 
coarse  napkin ; — when  properly  picked  and, cut,  arrange 
them  in  the  Salad  Dish,  —  mix  the  Sauce  in  a  Soup 
plate,  and  put  it  into  an  Ingredient  Bottle*,  or  pour 
it  down  the  side  of  the  Salad  Dish,  — and  don't  stir  it 
up  till  the  months  are  ready  for  it. 

If  the  Herbs  be  young, —  fresh  gathered, —  trimmed 
neatly,  and  drained  dry, —and  the  Sauce  maker  ponders 
patiently  over  the  following  directions,  —  he  cannot 
fail  obtaining  the  fame  of  being  a  very  accomplished 
Salad-dresser. 


*  These  are  told  at  the  QJa&s  shops,  under  the  name  of  Incorporatohb^— 
We  recommend  the  teoee  to  he  mixed  in  these,  and  the  Company  can  then 
take  It,  or  leave  it,  at  they  like. 
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Boil  a  couple  of  Eggs  for  twelve  minutes,  and  put 
them  iu  a  basin  of  cold  water  for  a  few  minutes,  —  the 
Yolks  must  be  quite  cold  and  hard,  or  they  will  not  incor- 
porate with  the  ingredients.  Rub  them  through  a  sieve 
with  a  wooden  spoon,  and  mix  them  with  atablespoonfu) 
of  Water,  or  fine  double  Cream,  then  add  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  Oil  or  melted  Butter ;  when  these  are  well 
mixed,  add  by  degrees,  a  teaspoonful  of  Salt,  or 
powdered  lump  Sugar,  and  the  same  of  made  Mustard; 
when  these  are  smoothly  united,  add  very  gradually 
three  tablespoonsful  of  Vinegar,  rub  it  with  the  other 
ingredients  till  thoroughly  incorporated  with  them; 
cut  up  the  white  of  the  eg^9  and  garnish  the  top  of  the 
salad  with  it.  Let  the  Sauce  remain  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Bowl,  and  do  not  stir  up  the  Salad  till  it  is  to  be 
eaten; — we  recommend  the  eaters  to  be  mindful  of 
the  duty  of  mastication, — without  the  due  performance 
of  which,  all  undressed  Vegetables  are  troublesome 
company  for  the  principal  viscera,  and  some  are  even 
dangerously  indigestible. 

Boiled  Salad. 

This  is  best  compounded  of  boiled  or  baked  Onions, 
(if  Portugal  the  better),  some  baked  Beet  root,  Cauli- 
flower or  Brocoli,  and  boiled  Celery  and  French  Beans, 
or  any  of  these  articles,  with  the  common  Salad  dressing; 
added  to  this,  to  give  it  an  enticing  appearance,  and  to 
give  some  of  the  crispness  and  freshness  so  pleasant 
in  salad,  a  small  quantity  of  raw  Endive,  or  Lettice  and 
Chervil,  or  Burnet,  strewed  on  the  top :  this  is  by  far 
more  wholesome  than  the  Raw  Salad,  and  is  much 
eaten  when  put  on  the  table. 

N.B.  The  above  Sauce  is  equally  good  with  cold 
Meat,  —  cold  Fish,  —  or  for  Cucumbers,  — -  Celery, — 
Radishes,  &c,  (and  all  the  other  Vegetables  that  are 
sent  to  table  undressed) ;  to  the  above,  a  little  minced 
Onion  is  generally  an  acceptable  addition. 

Obs.  —  Salad  is  a  very  compound  dish  with  our 
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neighbours  the  French,  who  always  add  to  the  mixture 
above,  Black  Pepper,  and  sometimes  Savoury  Spice.     * 

The  Italians  mince  the  white  meat  of  Chickens  into 
this  sauce. 

The  Dutch,  cold  boiled  Turbot,  or  Lobster ;  or  add 
to  it  a  spoonful  of  grated  Parmesan  or  old  Cheshire 
cheese,  or  mince  very  fine  a  little  Tarragon, — or  Chervir, 
— Burnet,  —  or  young  Onion,  —  Celery,  —  or  pickled 
Gherkins,  &c. 

Jo  ah  C&omwell's  Grand  Salad  was  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  Almonds,  Raisins,  Capers,  Pickled 
Cucumbers,  Shrimps,  and  Boiled  Turnips. 

This  mixture  is  sometimes  made  with  cream,  oiled 
butter, .  see  (No.  260*),  or  some  good  Jelly  of  meat, 
(which  many  prefer  to  the  finest  Florence  oil),  and 
flavoured  with  Salad  Mixture  (No.  453),  Basil  (No'. 
397),  or  Cress  or  Celery  Vinegar  (No.  397*),  Horse- 
radish Vinegar  (No.  399*),  Cucumber  Vinegar  (No: 
399),  Tarragon,  or  Elder  Vinegar ;  essence  of  Celery 
(No.  409),  Walnut  or  Lemon  Pickle,  or  a  slice  of 
Lemon  cut  into  dice,  essence  of  Anchovy  (No.  433.) 

FORCEMEAT  STUFFINGS.  —(No.  373.) 

Forcemeat  is  now  considered  an  indispensable  ac- 
companiment to  most  Made  Dishes,  and  when  composed 
with  good  taste,  gives  additional  spirit  and  relish  to 
even  that  "  Sovereign%of  Savouriness,"  Turtle  Soup. 

It  is  also  sent  up  in  Patties,  and  for  stuffing  of  Veal, 
Game,  Poultry,  &c. 

The  ingredients  .should  be  so  proportioned,  that  no 
one  flavour  predominates ;  —  instead  of  giving  the  same 
stuffing  for  Veal,  Hare,  &c,  with  a  little  contrivance, 
yoii  may  make  as  great  a  variety  as  you  have  Dishes. 

I  have  given  Receipts  for  some  of  the  most  favourite 
compositions,  and  a  Table  of  Materials,  a  glance  at 
which  will  enable  the  ingenious  Cook  to  make  an 
infinite  variety  of  combinations:  the  first  column  con* 
taining  the  spirit,  the  second  the  substance  of  them. 
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,  The  poignancy  df  Forcemeat  should  be  proportioned 
to  the  savouriness  of  the  viands,  to  which  it  is  intended 
to  give  an  additional  Zest;  Some  dishes  require  a  very 
delicately  flavoured  forcemeat,  —  for  others,  it  must  be 
full  and  high  seasoned.  What  would  Tte  piquante  in  a 
Turkey,  ---would  be  insipid  with  Turtle. 

Tastes  are  so  different,  —  and  the  Upraise,  the  Cook 
receives,  will  depend  so  much  on  her  pleasing  the  palate 
of  those  she  works  for,  that  all  her  sagacity  must  be 
on  the  alert,  to  produce  the  flavours  to*  which  her 
employers  are  partial.     See  pages  59  and  60. 

Most  people  have  an  acquired,  and  peculiar  taste  in 
stuffings,  &c,  and  what  exactly  pleases  one,  seldom 
is  precisely  what  another  considers  the  most  agreeable : 
and  after  all  the  contrivance  of  a  pains-taking  pala-r 
tician,  to  combine  her  "  kaut  go&ts'*  in  the  most  har- 
monious proportions, 

*'  The  very  dish  one  likes  the  best, 

Is  acid,  or  insipid;  to  the  rest?'  l 

Custom  is  all  in  all,  in  matters  of  Taste,  —  it  is  not 
that  one  person  is  naturally  fond  of  this  or  that,  and 
another  naturally  averse  to  it,  —  but  that  one  is  used 
to  it,  and  another  is  not.  • » 

.  The  consistency  of  Forcemeats  is  rather  a  difficult 
thing  to  manage;  they  are  almost  always  either  too 
light  or  too  heavy.  *  "'••■.» 

Take  care  to  pound  it  till  perfectly  smooth,  and  that  all 
the  ingredients  are  thoroughly  incorporated. 

Forcemeat  balls  must  not  be  larger  than  a  small 
nutmeg,  —  if  they  are  for  Brown  Sauce,  flour  them  and 
fry  them;  —  if  for  White,  put  them  into  boiling  water, 
and  boil  them  for  three  minutes ;  the  latter  are  by  fat 
the  most  delicate. 

N.B.  If  not  of  sufficient  stiffness,  it  falls  to  pieces, 
and  makes  Soup,  &c.  grouty  and  very  unsightly. 

Sweetbreads  and  Tongues  are  the  favourite  ma- 
terials for  forcemeat. 
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|C ATftftlALS   V*ED  FOE  FoftCSMSAT,  STUFFINGS,  &C, 


Common  Thyme. 
Lemon  Thyme. 
Orange  Thyme. 
Sweet  Marjoram. 


Winter  Savory. 


et  (No.  3».) 
Bay-leaf. 


a  25 


•i 


nforells.  _ 

Mushroom  Powder,(No.  499-) 


Onions* 

Eshallot  (No.  40*.) 

Cmrtiek. 

Lemon  Pert,  see  (Not.  407  aod  4°*0 

Shrimps  (No.  175.) 

Prawn*. 

Crabs. 

Lobsters  (Not,  176  and  178.) 

Oyster*. 

Anchovy  (No.  433.) 

Dressed  Tokoui.      See  K.  B.  to 

(NO.S7S.) 
Ham. 


Black  or  While  Pepper. 


Cinnamon. 
Ginger. 


Clorea. 

Capers    and    Pickles,   (minced    or 

pounded.) 
Savoury  Powder  (No.  465.) 
Soup  Herb  Powder  (No.  4&T.) 
Carry  Powder  (No.  455.) 
Cayenne  (No.  404.) 
Zest  (No.  255.) 


Floor. 

Crumbs  of  Bread. 

Parsley,    See  N.B.  to  (No,  tOl.> 

Spinach. 

Boiled  Onion. 

Mashed  Potatoes  (No.  100.) 

Talks  of  hard  Eggs  (No.  574.) 

Katton. 

Beef. 

Veal  Soet*,  or  Marrow. 

CatPs  Udder,  or  Brains. 

Parboiled  Swibtbriad. 

Veal  minced  aod  pounded,  and 

Potted  Mean,  *c,  (No.  403.) 


For  Liquids,  you  have  Meat  Gravy*  Lemon  Juice, 
Syrup  of  Lemons  (Nos.  391  and  477),  Essence  of  An- 
chovy, see  (No.  433)t  the  various  Vegetable  Esattiees, 
see  (No.  407),  and  Mushroom  Catsup  (No.  439),  and 
the  whites  and  yolks  of  Eggs, — Wines,  — and  the 
Essence  of  Spices. 

««%nanymy  5 K^-"*1  *"  robWitUte  for  U  U  *«"«  °^^  ^ 
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Stuffing  for  Veal,  Roast  Turkey,  Fowl,  ^c— (No.  374.) 

Mince  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Beef  Suet,  (Beef 
Marrow  is  better),  the  same  weight  of  Bread  Crumbs, 
two  drachms  of  Parsley  leaves,  a  drachm  and  a  half  of 
sweet  Marjoram  (or  Lemon-thyme),  and  the  same  of 
grated  Lemon-peel,  and  Onion  or  Eshallot,  chopped 
as  fine  as  possible,  a  little  grated  Nutmeg,  Pepper,  and 
Salt :  —  pound  thoroughly  together  with  the  yolk  and 
white  of  two  Eggs,  and  secure  it  in  the  Veal  with  a 
skewer,  or  sew  it  in  with  a  bit  of  thread. 

Make  some  of  it  into  Balls  or  Sausages,  flour  them, 
and  boil,  or  fry  them,  and  send  them  up  as  a  garnish, 
or  in  a  side  dish,  with  roast  Poultry,  Veal,  or  Cutlets, 
&c. 

N.  B.  This  is  about  the  quantity  for  a  Turkey 
Poult  ;  a  very  large  Turkey  will  take  nearly  twice  as 
much.  To  the  above  may  be  added  an  ounce  of 
dressed  Ham,  —  or  use  equal  parts  of  the  above  Stuff- 
ing, and  Pork  Sausage  Meat  (No.  87),  pounded  well 
together. 

Obs.  —  Good  Stuffing  has  always  been  considered  a 
chef-dfaruvre  in  Cookery;    it  has  given  immortality  to 

"  Poor  Roger  Fowler*  wboM  a  f anerom  mind, 
Vor  woold  submit  to  have  bli  hand  confto'd, 
Bat  aimed  at  all,— yet  never  could  excel 
la  any  thing  bat  tttyfing  of  his  Veal." 

King's  Art  of  Cookery,  p.  113. 

Veal  Forcemeat. — (No.  3l5.) 

Of  undressed  lean  Veal,  (after  you  have  scraped  it 
quite  fine,  and  free  from  skin  and  sinews),  two  ounces, 
the  same  quantity  of  (Beef  or  Veal)  Suet,  and  the  same 
of  Bread  Crumbs,  chop  fine  two  drachms  of  Parsley, 
one  of  Lemon-peel,  one  of  Sweet  Herbs,  one  of  Onion, 
and  half  a  drachm  of  Mace,  or  Allspice,  (beaten  to  fine 
powder) ;  pound  all  together  in  a  mortar,  break  into  it 


the  yolk  and  white  of  an  Eg£;  —  rub  it  all  up  well 
together,  and  season  it  with  a  little  ] 


\  pepper  and  salt. 
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Obs. —  This  may  be  made  more  savoury,  by  the 
addition  of  cold  boiled  pickled  Tongue,  Anchovy, 
Eshailot,  Cayenne,  or  Curry  powder,  &c. 

Stuffing  for  Boiled  Turkey.  —  (No.  377.) 

Take,  the  foregoing  composition  for  the  Roast  Turkey, 
—  or  add  the  soft  part  of  a  dozen  Oysters  to  it,  — an  * 
Anchovy, — or  a  little  grated  Ham,  or  Tongue,  if  you 
like  it,  is  still  more  relishing. 

Pork  Sausage  Meat  is  sometimes  used  to  stuff  Turkeys, 
and  Fowls,  —  or  fried  and  sent  up  as  a  Garnish. 

Goose  or  Duck  Stuffing.  —  (No.  378.) 

Chop  very  fine  about  two  ounces  of  Onion,  —  of 
green  Sage  leaves  about  an  ounce,  (both  unboiled), 
four  ounces  of  Bread  Crumbs,  the  yolk  and  white  of 
an  J2gg,  and  a  little  pepper  and  salt  j  some  add  to 
this  a  minced  Apple. 

For  another,  see  Roasted  Goose  and  Duck  (Nos.  59 
and  61),  which  latter  we  likens  Forcemeat  Balls  for 
Mock  Turtle ;  then  add  a  little  Lemon-peel,  and  warm 
it  with  Cayenne. 

Stuffing  for  Hare.— (No.  379.) 

Two  ounces  of  Beef  Suet  chopped  fine,  —  three 
ounces  of  fine  Bread  Crumbs,  —  Parsley,  a  drachm, 
Shallot,  half  a  drachm,  —  a  drachm  of  Marjoram,  Le- 
mon-Thyme, or  Winter  Savory,  —  a  drachm  of  grated 
Lemon-peel,  —  half  a  drachm  of  Nutmeg, —  and  the 
same  of  Pepper  and  Salt ;  —  mix  these  with  the  white 
and  yolk  .  of  an  Egg,  — -.  do  not  make  it  thin,  —  it 
must  be  of  cohesive  consistence,  —  if  your  Stuffing  is 
pot  stiff  enough,  it  will  be  good  for  nothing,  —  put  it 
in  the  hare,  and  sew  it  up. 

%*  If  the  Liver  is  quite  sound,  you  may  parboil  k> 
and  mince  it  very  fine,  and  add  it  to  the  above. 
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*"*    Forcemeat  Balls  for  Turtle,  Mode  Turtle,  or  Made 

Dishes.  —(No;  380.)     See  also  (No.  375.)  .  -      ' 

Pound  some  Veal  in  a  marble  mortar,  rub  it:  through 
-a  sieve  with  as  much  of  the  udder  as  you  have  Veal, 
or  about  a  third  the  quantity  .of  Butter ;  —  put  some 
Breadcrumbs  into  a  stewpan,  moisten  them  with  milk, 
add  a  little  chopped  Parsley  and  Shallot,  rub  them 
well  together  in  a  mortar,  till  they  form  a  smooth 
paste ;  put  it  through  a  sieve,  and  when  cold,  pound, 
and  mix  all  together,  with  the  yolks  of  three  Eggs 
boiled  hard ;  season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  and  Curry 
powder,  or  Cayenne,  add  to  it  the  yolks  of  two  raw 
Eggs,  rub  it  well  together,  and  make  small  balls  :  ten 
minutes  before  your  Soup  is  ready,  put  them  in. 

"•    -  •  Egg  Balls. -r-(Ko.  381.) 

Boil  four  Eggs  for  ten  minutes,  and  put  them  into 
cold  water,  —  when  they  are  quite  cold,  put  the  yolks 
into  a'mortar  with  the  yolk  of  a  raw  egg,  a  teaspoonful 
of  flour,  same  of  chopped  parsley,  as  much  salt  as  will 
lie  on  a  shilling,  and  a  little  black  pepper,  or  Cayenne, 
rub  them  well  together,  roll  them  into  small  Balls,  (as 
they  swell  in  boiling),  —  boil  them  a  couple  of  minutes. 

Bruin  Balls.  v 

See  (No.  247),  or  beat  up  the  brains  of  a  Calf  in  the 
way  we  have  above  directed  the  Egg. 

Curry  Balls,  for  Mock  Turtle,  Veal,  Poultry,  Made 
Dishes,  tyc  —  (No.  382.) 

Are  made  with  Bread-crumbs,  the  yolk  of  an  Egg 
boiled  hard,  and  a  bit  of  fresh  Butter  about  half  as  big, 
beaten  together  in  a  mortar,  and  seasoned  with.  Curry 
pt>wder,  see  (No.  455) ; :  make  and  prepare  small  Balls, 
as  directed  in  (No.  381.) 

Fish  Forcemeat.— (No.  383.)      * 
Take  two  ounces'  of  either  TurboV  Sole,  Lobster, 
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Shrimps,  or  Oysters,  free  from  skin,  put  it  in  a  mortar, 
with  two  ounces  of  fresh  Butter,  one  ounce  of  Bread 
crumbs,  the  yolk  of  two  Eggs  boiled  hard,  and  a 
little  Eshallot,  grated  Lemon-peel,  and  Parsley,  minced 
very  fine  ;  then  pound  it  well  till  it  is  thoroughly  mixed 
and  quite  smooth ;  season  it  with  salt  and  Cayenne  to 
your  taste,  break  in  the  yolk  and  white  of  one  Bgg,  rub 
it  well  together,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Oysters  par- 
boiled and  minced  fine,  and  an  Anchovy,  may  be  added. 

Zest  Balls.  —  (No.  386.)—  See  (No.  255.) 
Prepared  in  the  same  way  as  (No.  381.) 

Orange  or  Lemon  Peel,  to  mix  with  Stuffing.— (So.  387.) 

Peel  a  Seville  Orange,  or  Lemon,  very  thin,  taking 
off  only  the  fine  yellow  rind,  (without  any  of  the  white,) 
pound  it  in  a  mortar  with  a  bit  of  lump  sugar,  rub  it 
well  with  the  peel, —  by  degrees  add  a  little  of  the 
forcemeat  it  is  to  be  mixed  with ;  when  it  is  well 
ground  and  blended  with  this,  mix  it  with  the  whole : 
there  is  no  other  way  of  incorporating  it  so  well. 

Forcemeats,  &c.  are  frequently  spoiled  by  the  insuf- 
ficient mixing  of  the  ingredients. 

Clouted  or  Clotted  Cream.  —  (No.  388.) 

The  milk  which  is  put  into  the  pans  one  morning 
stands  till  the  next ;  then  set  the  pan  on  a  hot  hearth, 
(or  in  a  Copper  Tray*,  half  full  of  water, — put  this 
over  a  stove) ;  in  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  the  milk  and  the  size  of  the  pan,  it 
will  be  enough,  —  the  sign  of  which  is,  that  bladders 
rise  on  its  surface ;  this  denotes  that  it  is  near  boiling, 
which  it  must  by  no  means  do;  and  it  must  be  in- 
stantly removed  from  the  fire,  and  placed  in  the  dairy 
till  the  next  morning,  when  the  fine  cream  is  thrown 
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tip,  and  is  ready  for  the  table,  or  for  Butter,  into,  which 
it  is  soon  converted  by  stirring  it  with  the  hand. 
N.B.  This  Receipt  we  have  not  proved. 

Raspberry  Vinegar.  —  (No.  390.) 

The  best  way  to  make  this,  is  to  pour  three  pints  of 
the  best  white  wine  Vinegar  on  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  fresh-gathered  Red  Raspberries  in  a  stone  Jar,  or 
China  bowl,  (neither  glared  earthenware,  not  any  metallic 
vessel,  must  be  used;)  the  next  day  strain  the  liquor  over 
a  like  quantity  of  fresh  Raspberries ;  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing do  the  same.  Then  drain  off  the  liquor  without 
pressing,  and  pass  it  through  a  Jelly  Bag  (previously 
wetted  with  plain  Vinegar)  into  a  stone  Jar,  with  a 
pound  of  pounded  lump  Sugar  to  each  pint.  When 
the  Sugar  is  dissolved,  stir  it  up,  cover  down  the  Jar, 
and  set  it  in  a  saucepan  of  water,  and  keep  it  boiling 
for  an  hour,  taking  off  the  scum ;  add  to  each  pfnt  a 
glass  of  Brandy,  and  bottle  it :  mixed  in-  about  eight 
parts  of  water,  it  is  a  very  refreshing  and  delightful 
summer  drink.  An  excellent  cooling  beverage  to  as-* 
suage  thirst  in  ardent  fevers,  colds,  and  inflammatory 
complaints,  &c,  and  it  agreeable  to  most  palates. 

See  (No.  479*.) 

N.B.  We  have  not  proved  this  Receipt.       v 

Syrup  of  Lemons.  — (No*  391.) 

The  best  Season  for  Lemons,  is  from  November  to 
March.  —  Put  a  pint  of  fresh  Lemon  juice  to  a  pound 
and  three  quarters  of  Lump  Sugar;  dissolve  it  by  a 
gentle  heat,  scum  it  till  the  surface  is  quite  clear,  — 
add  an  ounce  of  thin  cut  Lemon  Peel ;  let  them  simmer 
(very  gently)  together  for  a  few  minutes,  and  run 
it  through  a  flannel.  When  cold,  bottle  and  cork 
it  closely,  and  keep  it  in  a  cool  place. 

Or, 

Dissolve  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  (Avoirdupois)  of 
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Citric,  i.e.  crystallized  Lemon-acid,  in  a  pint  of 
Clarified  Syrup  (No.  475),  flavour  it  with  the  Peel; 
with  (No.  408),  or  dissolve  the  acid  in  equal  parts  of 
Simple  Syrup  (No.  475),  and  Syrup  of  Lemon  Peel, 
made  as  (No.  393.) 

The  Justices  Orange  Syrup,  for  Punch  or  Puddings*  • 
(No.  392.) 

Squeeze  the  Oranges,  and  strain  the  juice  from  the 
pulp  into  a  large  pot :  boil  it  up  with  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  fine, Sugar  to  each  pint  of  juice  ;  skim  it  well, 
let  it  stand  till  cold,  and  then  bottle  it,  and  cork  it  well. 

Obs.  —  This  makes  a  fine,  soft,  mellow  flavoured 
Punch ;  and,  added  to  melted  butter,  is  a  good  relish 
to  Puddings. 

Syrup  of  Orange  or  Lemon  Peel.  —  (No.  393.) 
Of  fresh  outer  rind  of  Seville  orange  or  Lemon-peel, 
three  ounces,  apothecaries'  weight ;  boiling  water,  a  pint 
and  a  half;  infuse  them  for  a  night*  in  a  close  vessel ; 
then  strain  the  liquor;  let  it  stand  to  settle ;  and  hav- 
ing poured  it  off  clear  from  the  sediment,  dissolve  in  it. 
two  pounds  of  double  refined  loaf  sugar,  and  make  it 
into  a  syrup  with  a  gentle  heat. 

Obs. — In  making  this  syrup,  if  the  sugar  be  dis- 
solved in  the  infusion  with  as  gentle  a  heat  as  possible, 
to  prevent  the  exhalation  of  the  volatile  parts  of  the  Peel, 
this  syrup  will  possess  a  great  share  of  the  fine  fla- 
vour of  the  orange,  or  lemon-peel. 

Vinegar  for  Salads  —  (No.  395.) 
Take  of  Tarragon,  —  Savory,  —  Chives,  —  Eshallots, 
three  ounces  each,  —  a  handful  of  the  tops  of  Mint  and 
Balm, — all  dry  and  pounded ;  put  into  a  wide-mouthed 
Bottle,  with  a  gallon  of  best  Vinegar ;  cork  it  close, 
set  it  in  the  Sun,  and  in  a  fortnight  strain  off,  and 
squeeze  the  herbs,  let  it  stand  a  day  to  settle,  and 
then  strain  it  through  a  filtering  Bag. — From  Parmm*- 
tier's  VArt  de  Fairc  les  Vinaigres9  8vo.  1805,  p.  205. 
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tarragon  Vinegar.— (No.  396.) 

This  is  a  very  agreeable  addition  to  Soups,  Salad 
Sauce  (No.  455),  and  to  mix  Mustard  (No.  370.)  Fill 
a  wide-mouthed  bottle  with  fresh- gathered  Tarragon 
leaves,  i.  e.  between  Midsummer  and  Michaelmas, 
(which  should  be  gathered  on  a,  dry  day,  just,  before 
it  flowers,)  and  pick  the  leaves  off  the  stalks,  and 
dry  them  a  little  before  the  fire ;  cover  them  with  the 
best  Vinegar,  let  them  steep  fourteen  days,  then  strain 
through  a  flannel  Jelly  Bag  till  it  is  fiue,  then  pour 
it  into  half-pint  bottles;  cork  them  carefully,  and 
keep  them  in  a  dry  place. 

Obs.  —  You  may  prepare  Elder-flowers  and  Herbs  in 
the  same  manner;  Eider  and  Tarragon  are  those  in 
most  general  use  in  this  country. 

Our  neighbours,  the  French,  prepare  Vinegars  fla- 
voured with  Celery, — Cucumbers, — Capsicums,— Gar- 
lick, — Eshallot, — Onion, — Capers, — Chervil, — Cres,s<- 
seed,  —  Burnet,  — Truffles,  —  Seville  Orange  Peel,  — 
Ginger,  &c;  in  short,  they  impregnate  them  with 
almost  every  Herb,1 — Fruit,— Flower,  —  and  Spice 
separately,  and  in  innumerable  combinations. 

Messrs.  Maille  et  Acloque,  Vinaigriers  d  Paris,  seH 
65  sorts  of  variously  flavoured  Vinegars,  and  28  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  Mustard. 

Basil  Vinegar  or  Wine.  —  (No.  397.) 

•  :■  Sweet  Basil  is  in  full  perfection  about  the  middle  of 
August,  fill  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  with  the  fresfy 
green  leaves  of  Basil,  (these  give  much  finer  and  more 
flavour  than  the  dried,)  and  cover  them  with  Vinegar — 
or  Wine,  — and  let  them  steep  for  ten  days ;  if  you  wish 
a  very  strong  Essence,  strain  the  liquor,  put  it  on. some 
fresh  leaves,  and  let  them  steep  fourteen  days  more. 
"  Ota.rr^rhis  is  a  very  agreeable  addition  to  Sauces,—^ 
Soups,-— and  to  the  mixture  usually  made  for  Salad*; 
see  (No.  372),  and  (No.  453.) 
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It  is  a  secret  the  makers  of  Mock  Turtle  may 
thank  us  for  telling ;  a  tablespoonful  put  in  when  the 
Soup  is  finished,  will  impregnate  a  tureen  of  soup,  with 
the  Basil,  and  Acid  flavours,  at  very  small  cost,  when 
fresh  Basil  and  Lemons  are  extravagantly  dear. 

The  flavour  of  the  other  Sweet,  and  Savoury 
Herbs, — Celery,  &c.  may  be  procured,  and  pre- 
served in  the  same  manner.  See  (No.  409),  or  (No. 
417),  by  infusing  them  in  wine— or  vinegar. 

Cress  Vinegar.— (No.  397*.) 

Dry  and  and  pound  half  an  ounce  of  Cress  Seed,  (such 
as  k  sown  in  the  garden  with  Mustard,)  pour  upon  it  a 
quart  of  the  best  Vinegar,  let  it  steep  ten  days,  shaking 
it  up  every  day. 

Obs. — This  is  very  strongly  flavoured  with  Crtess, — 
and  for  Salads,  and  Cold  Meats,  &c.  it  is  a  great 
favourite  with  many;  —  the  Quart  of  Sauce  costs  only  a 
Half-penny  more  than  the  Vinegar. 

Celery  Vinegar  is  made  ia  the  same  manner. 

The  Crystal  Vinegar  (No.  407*),  which  is,  we  be- 
lieve, the  Pyroligneous  Acid,  is  the  best  for  receiving 
flavours, — having  scarcely  any  of  its  own. 

Green  Mint  Vinegar,— (No.  398.) 

Is  made  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the 
same  proportions,  as  in  (No.  397.) 

Obs. — In  the  early  season  of  Housed-Lamb,  Green 
Mint  is  sometimes  not  to  be  got ;  the  above  is  then  a 
welcome  substitute. 

Burnet  or  Cucumber  Vinegar. — (No.  399.) 

This  is  made  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  di- 
rected in  (No.  397.)  The  flavour  of  Burnet  resembles 
Cucumber  so  exactly,  that  when  infused  in  Vinegar* 
the  nicest  palate  would  pronounce  it  to  be  Cucumber. 
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Obs.— This  is  a  very  faTOurite  relish  with  Cold  Meat, 
Salads,  &c. 

Burnet  is  in  best  season  from  Midsummer  to  Mi- 
chaelmas. 

Horseradish  Vinegar* — {No.  399*.) 
Horseradish  is  in  highest  perfection  about  Novem- 
ber. < 

Pour  a  quart  of  best  Vinegar  on  three  ounces  of 
scraped  Horseradish*  an  ounce  of  minced  Eshallot,  and 
one  drachm  of  Cayenne;  let  it  stand  a  week,  an4 
ypu.  will  have  an  excellent  relish  for  Cold  Beef,  Salada, 
&c.  costing  scarcely  any  thing. 

'     N,  B.   A    portion  of  Black  Pepper  and  Mustard, 
Celery  or  Cress-seed,  may  be  added  to  the  above. 
Obs.— Horseradish  Powder  (No.  458.*) 

Garlick  Vinegar .r-(Ko.  400.) 

Garlick  is  ready  for  this  purpose  from  Midsummer 
to  Michaelmas. 

Peel  and  chop  two  ounces  of  Garlick,  pour  on  them 
a  quart  of  white-wine  Vinegar,  stop  the  jar  close,  and 
let  it  steep  ten  days,  shaking  it  well  every  day  •  then 
pour  off  the  clear  liquor  into  small  bottles. 

Obs. —  The  Cook  must  be  careful  not  to  use  too 
much  of  this :  —  a  few  drops  of  it  will  give  a  pint  of 
Gravy  a  sufficient  smack  of  the  Garlick:  the  flavour  of 
which,  when  slight,  and  well  blended,  is  one  of  the 
finest  we  have ; — when  used  in  excess,  it  is  the  most 
offensive. 

The  best  way  to  use  Garlick,  is  to  send  up  some  of 
this  Vinegar  in  a  Cruet,  and  let  the  company  flavour 
their  own  Sauce  as  they  like.  , 

N.  B.  The  most  elegant  preparation  of  the  Onion 
Tribe,  is  the  Eshallot  Wine,  (No.  402.) 

Eshallot  Vinegar— (No.  401.) 
Is  made  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  Cook  should 
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never  be  without;  one  of  these  useful  auxiliaries;  (hey 
cost  scarcely  any  thing  but  the  little  trouble  of  making, 
—end  will  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  flavouring 
Soups  and  Sauces  with  a  taste  of  Onion. 

N.  B.  Eshallqts  are  in  high  perfection  during  July, 
August,  and  September. 

Eshallot  Wine.  — (No.  402.) 

Peel,  mince,  and  pound  in  a  mortar,  three  ounces  of 
Eshallots,  and  infuse  them  in  a  pint  of  Sherry  for  ten 
days,  — then  pour  ofjf  the  clear  liquor  on  three  ounces 
more  Shallots,  and  let  the  wine  stand  on  them  ten  days 
longer.  % 

Obs.  —  This  is  rather  the  most  expensive,  but  infi- 
nitely the  most  elegant  preparation  of  Eshallot,  and 
imparts  the  Onion  flavour  to  Soups  and  Sauces,  for 
Chops,  Steaks,  or  boiled  Meats,  Hashes,  &c.  more 
agreeably  than  any :  it  does  not  leave  any  unpleasant 
taste  in  the  mouth,  or  to  the  breath,  nor  repeat,  as 
almost  all  the  other  preparations  of  Garlick,  Onion*, 
&c.  do. 

N.  B.  An  ounce  of  scraped  Horseradish  may  be 
added  to  the  above,  and  a  little  thin  cut  Lemon  Peel, 
or  a  few  drops  of  (No.  408.) 

Camp  Vinegar. — (No.  403.) 

Cayenne  Pepper,  one  drachm,  avoirdupois  weight. 
Soy,  two  tablespoonsful. 
Walnut  Catsup,  four  ditto. 
Six  Anchovies  chopped. 
A  small  clove  of  Garlick,  minced  fine. 
Steep  all  for  a  month  in  a  pint  of  best  Vinegar, 
frequently  shaking  the  bottle :  strain  through  a  tammis, 

•  "  If  Leekes  you  like,  but  do  their  smell  dis-leeke, 
Eat  Onyqns,  and  you  shall  not  smell  the  Leeke; 
If  yon  of  Onyons  won  14  the  scent  ex  pell, 
Eat  Garlicke,  that  shall  drowne  the  Onyons'  smell." 

See  page  59  of  the  Philosopher's  Banquet,  l6mo.  Loodon,>i6tS» 
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and  keep  it  in  small  bottles,  corked  as  tightly  as  -pos- 
sible. 

Cayenne  Pepper.  —  (No.  4.04.) 

Mr.  Accum  has  informed  the  Public,  (see  his  book 
on  Adulterations ,)  that  from  some  specimens  that  came 
direct  to  him  from  India,  and  others  obtained  from 
respectable  Oil  Shops  in  London,  he  has  extracted 
Lead  ! 

u  Foreign  Cayenne  Pepper  is  an  indiscriminate  mix- 
ture  of  the  powder  of  the  dried  pods  of  many  species 
of  Capsicums,  — especially  of  the  Bird  Pepper ,  which  is 
the  hottest  of  all.  As  it*  comes  to  us  from  the  West 
Indies,  it  changes  the  infusion  of  Turnsole  to  a  beau- 
tiful Green,  probably  owing  to  the  Salt  which  is 
always  added  to  it,  and  the  Red  Oxide  of  Lead,  with 
which  it  is  said  to  be  adulterated." — Duncan's  Nerp 
Edinburgh  Dispensatory,  1819,  Article,  Capsicum,  p,  81. 

The  Indian  Cayenne  is  prepared  in  a  very  careless 
manner,  and  often  looks  as  if  the  pods  had  lain  till 
they  were  decayed,  before  they  were  dried ;  —  this  acr 
counts  for  the  dirty  brown  appearance  it  commonly 
has.  If  properly  dried  as  soon  as  gathered,  it  will  be 
of  a  clear  red  colour :  to  give  it  the  complexion  of  that 
made  with  good  fresh-gathered  Capsicums  or  Ckilies, 
some  Arnatto,  or  other  Vegetable  Red  colouring  matter, 
is  pounded  with  it ;  this,  Mr.  A.  assures  us,  is  frequently 
adulterated  with  Indian  Red,  t.  e.  "  Red  Lead  /" 

When  Cayenne  is  pounded,  it  is  mixed  with  a  con- 
si4erable  portion  of  Salt,  to  prevent  its  flying  up  and 
hurting  the  Eyes  :  this  might  be  avoided,  by  grinding 
it  in  a  Mill,  which  may  easily  be  made  close  enough, 
especially  if  it  be  passed  through  a  second  time,  and 
then  sifted  through  a  fine  drum-headed  sieve,  to  pro- 
duce as  fine  a  powder  as  can  be  obtained  by  pounding ; 
however,  our  English  vChilies  may  be  pounded  in  a 
deep  mortar  without  any  danger. 
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Capsicums  and  Chilies  are  ripe  and  red,  and  Jn 
finest  condition  during  September  and  October;  they 
may  be  purchased  at  the  Herb  Shops  s  in  Covent- 
Garden,  the  former  for.  abort  five,  the  latter  for  two 
shillings  per  hundred. 

The  flavour  of  the  Chilies  is  very  superior  to  that  of 
the  Capsicums,  —  and  will  be  good  in  proportion  as 
they  are  dried  as  soon  as  possible,  taking  care  they 
are  not  burnt. 

Take  away  the  stalks,  and  put  the  pods  into  a 
Cullender;  set  it  before  the  Fire;  they  will  take  ruU 
twelve  hours  to  dry ;  then  put  them  into  a  mortar, 
with  one-fourth  their  weight  of  salt,  and  pound  them 
and  rub  them  till  they  aiejtnc  as  possible,  and  put  them 
into  a  well-stopped  bottle. 

N.B.  We  advise  those  who  are  fond  of  Cayenne, 
not  to  think  it  too  much  trouble  to  make  it  of  English 
Chilies,  —  there  is  no  other  way  of  being  sure  it  is 

Senuine,  —  and  they  will  obtain  a  pepper  of  much 
ner  flavour,  without  half  the  heat  of  the  Foreign. 
A  hundred  large  Chilies,  costing  only  Two  Shillings, 
will  produce  you  about  two  ounces  of  Cayenne, — so 
it  is  as  cheap  as  the  commonest  Cayenne. 

Essence  of  Cayenne.—  (No.  405.) 
'     Put  half  an  ounce  of  Cayenne  Pepper  (No.  404), 
into  half  a  pint  of  Brandy,  or  Wine ;  let  it  steep  for  a 
fortnight,  and  then  pour  off  the  clear  liquor. 

This  is  nearly  equal  to  fresh  Chili  juice. 

Obs.  —  Is  extremely  convenient  for  the  extempore 
seasoning,  and  finishing  of  Soup,  Sauces,  &c,  its  fla- 
vour being  instantly,  and  equally  diffused.  Cayenne 
Pepper  varies  so  much  in  strength,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  season  Soup  any  other  way  to  the  precise  point 
ofpiquance. 

Chili  Vmegar.  —  QiQ.  405*.) 
This  is  commonly  made   with    the   Foreign  Bird 
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Pepper,  —  but  you  will  obtain  a  much  finer  flavour 
from  infusing  fifty  fresh  Red  English  Chilies  (cut  in 
half,  or  pounded,)  in  a  pint  of  the  best  Vinegar  for  a 
fortnight,  or  a  quarter  ounce  of  Cayenne  Pepper,  (No* 
404.) 

Obs. —  Many  people  cannot  eat  Fish  without  the 
addition  of  an  Acid,  and  Cayenne  Pepper ;  to  such 
palates  this  will  be  an  agreeable  relish. 

ChM,  or  Cayenne  Wine.  —  (No.  405*».) 
.Pound  and  steep  fifty  fresh  Red  Chilies,  or  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  Cayenne  Pepper,  in  half  a  pint  of 
Brandy,  White  Wine,  or  Claret,  for  fourteen  days, 

Obs.  —  This  is  a  "  Bonne  Bouche*  for  the  lovers  at 
Cayenne,  of  which  it  takes  up  a  larger  proportion  of 
its  flavour,  than  of  its  fire  :  which  being  instantly  dif- 
fused, it  is  a  very  useful  auxiliary  to  warm  and  finish 
Soups  and  Sauces,  &c. 

Essence  of  Lemon  PeeL  —  (No.  407.) 
Wash  and  brush  clean  the  Lemons ;  —  let  them  get 
perfectly  dry :  —  take  a  lump  of  Loaf  Sugar,  and  rub 
them  till  all  the  yellow  rind  is  taken  up  by  the  sugar; 
—  scrape  off  the  surface  of  the  sugar  into  a  preserving 
pot)  and  press  it  hard  down ;  cover  it  very  close,  and 
it  will  keep  for  some  time. 

In  the  same  way  you  may  get  the  essence  of  Seville 
Orange  Peel. 

Obs.  —  This  method  of  procuring,  and  preserving 
the  flavour  of  Lemon  Peel,  by  making  an  Oleosaccha- 
rum, is  far  superior  to  the  common  practice  of  paring 
off  the  rind,  or  grating  it,  and  pounding,  or  mixing 
that  with  sugar: — by  this  process,  you  obtain  the 
whole  of  the  fine,  fragrant,  essential  Oil,  in  which  is 
contained  the  flavour. 

Artificial  Lemon  Juke.  —  (No.  407*.) 
If  you  add  a  drachm  of  Lump  Sugar  pounded,  and 
six  drops  of  (No.  408),  to  three  ounces  of  (Ball's, 
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No.  81,  New  Bond-Street,  Crystal  Vinegar,  which  is 
the  name  given  to  the  Pyroligneous  Vinegar,)  you  will 
have  an  excellent  substitute  for  Lemon  Juice  —  for 
Fish  Sauces  and  Soups,  and  many  other  Culinary 
purposes.  The  flavour  of  the  Lemon  may  also  be 
communicated  to  the  Vinegar  —  by  infusing  some 
Lemon  Peel  in  it. 

N.B.  The  Pyroligneous  Vinegar  is  perfectly  free 
from  all  flavour,  save  that  of  the  pure  Acid,  —  there- 
fore, it  is  a  very  valuable  menstruum  for  receiving 
impregnations  from  various  flavouring  materials. 

The  Pyro-ligneous  Acip  seems  likely  to  produce 
quite'  a  revolution  in  the  process  of  curing  Hams,  Her- 
rings, &c.  &c. — See  Tillocii's  Philosophical  Magazine, 
1821,  No.  173,  p.  12. 

Quint-Essence  of  Lemon  Peel  —  (No.  408.) 

Best  oil  of  Lemon*,  one  drachm* 

Strongest  rectified  spirit,  two  ounces, 
introduced  by  degrees,  till  the  spirit  kills,  and  com- 
pletely mixes  with  the  oil.    This  elegant  preparation 
possesses  all  the  delightful  fragrance  and  flavour  of  the 
freshest  Lemon  Peel. 

Ob*.  —  A  few  drops  on  the  Sugar  you  make  Punch 
with,  will  instantly  impregnate  it  with  as  much  flavour 
as  the  troublesome  and  tedious  method  of  grating  the 
rind,  or  rubbing  the  Sugar  on  it. 
.  It  will  be  found  a  superlative  substitute  for  fresh 
Lemon  Peel,  for  every  purpose  that  it  is  used  for : 
Blanc  Mange, — Jellies, —  Custards,  — Ice>  —  Negus, 
-^  Lemonade,  —  and  Pies,  Puddings,  —  Stuffings,  — . 
Soups,  —  Sauces, — Ragouts,  &c,  ^ 
r  See  also  (No.  393.) 

Tincture  of  Lemon  Peel.  —  (No.  408*.) 
A  very  easy,  and  economical  way  of  obtaining,  and 

.  a.».  "    ■ ~T : ' . i i-— — 

•  Tbis,.and  otber  Essential  Oils,  are  fold  In  the  purest  state  by  Stew  a**, 
l?o.  II,  Old  Brond  Street,  City,  •  Y>  ■-  *■** 
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preserving  the  flavour  of  Lemon  Peel,  is  to  fill  a  wide- 
mouthed  pint  bottle  half  full  of  Brandy,  Rum,  or 
proof  spirit;  and  when  you  use  a  Lemon,  pare  the 
rind  off  very  thin,  and  put  it  into  the  Brandy,  &c. ;  — 
in  a  fortnight,  it  will  impregnate  the  spirit  with  the 
flavour  very  strongly. 

Essence  of  Celery.  —  (No.  409.) 

Brandy,  or  proof  spirit,  a  quarter  of  a  pint. 

Celery  seed  bruised,  half  an   ounce,   avoirdupois 
weight. 

Let  it  steep  for  a  fortnight.     - 

Obs.  —  A  few  drops  will  immediately  flavour  a  pint  of 
Broth,  and  are  an  excellent  addition  to  Pease,  and 
other  Soups;  and  the  salad  mixture  of  Oil,  Vinegar, 
&c.  (No.  392-) 
.    N.B.  To  make  Celery  Sauce,  see  (No.  289.) 

Essence  of  Ginger.  —  (No.  411.) 

Three  ounces  of  fresh-grated*  Ginger,  and  an  ounce 
of  thin  cut  Lemon  Peel,  into  a  quart  of  Brandy,  or  Proof 
Spirit,  (apothecaries'  measure;)  let  it  stand  for  ten 
days,  shaking  it  up  each  day.    •  . 

Obs.  —  The  proper  t\tle  for  this  would  be  "  Tincture 
of  Ginger:"  however,  as  it  has  obtained  the  name  of 
"  Essence,"  so  let  it  be  called. 

N.B.  If  Ginger  is  taken  to  produce  an  immediate 
effect,  —  to  warm  the  Stomach,  or  dispel  flatulence,  — 
this  is  the  best  preparation. 

Essence  of  Allspice,  —  (No.  412.) 

Oil  of  Pimento,  a  drachm,  apothecaries'  measure. 
Strong  Spirit  of  Wine,  two  ounces, 
mixed  by  degrees :  a  few  drops  will  give  the  flavour 

•  The  fragrant  aroma  of  Ginger  is  so  extremely  volatile,  that  it.  evaporate* 
almost  at  soon  as  it  is  powdered,  —  and  the  fine  Lemon-peel  goiit  —  flies  ©■ 
presently.    * 
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of  Allspice  to  a  pint  of  Gravy,  —  or  Mulled  Wise,  — 
or  to  make  a  Bishop. 

Tincture  •  of  Allspice.  —  (No.  41 3.) 

Of  Allspice  bruised,  three  ounces,  apothecaries' 

weight 
Brandy,  a  quart.  * 

Let  it  steep  a  fortnight,  occasionally  shaking  it  up ; 
then  pour  off  the  clear  liquor :  it  is  a  most  grateful 
addition  in  all  cases  where  Allspice  is  used,  for  making 
a  Bishop,  or  to  Mulled  Wine  Extempore,  or  in  Gra- 
vies, &c.  or  to  flavour  and  preserve  Potted  Meats/ 
(No.  603.) 

Tincture  of  Nutmeg  —  (No.  41 3#.) 

Is  made  with  the  same  proportions  of  Nutmeg  and 
Brandy  as  ordered  for  Allspice.    See  Qbe*  to  (No.  415.) 

Essence  of  Clove  and  Mace.  — (No.  414.) 

Strongest  Spirit  of  Wine,  two  ounces,  apothecaries' 
measure. 

Oil  of  Nutmeg  or  Clove  or  Maci,  a  drachm,  apo- 
thecaries' measure. 

Tincture  of  Clove.  — '  (No*  41 5,) 

Cloves  bruised,  three  ounces,  apothecaries'  weight 

Brandy,  one  quart. 

Let  it  steep  ten  days:  strain  it  through  a  flannel 
sieve. 

Ob*.  —  Excellent  to  flavour  "  Bishop"  or  "  Mulled 
Wi*e." 

Essence  of  Cinnamon.  — (No.  416.) 

Strongest  rectified  Spirit  of  Wine,  two  ounces. 

Oil  of  Cinnamon,  one  drachm,  apothecaries'  measure. 

•  Tinctures  are  modi  finer  flavoured  than  laMnceft.    . 
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Tincture  of  Cinnamon,  —  (No.  416*.) 
This  exhilarating  Cordial   is  made  hy  >pout»ng  a 
bottle  of  genuine  Cogniac  (No.  471),  on  three  ounces 
of  bruised  Cinnamon  — {Cassia  will  not  do.) 

This  restorative  was  more  in  vogue  formerly,  than  it 
is  now ;  — -  a  teaspoonful  of  it,  and  a  lump  of  Sugar,  in 
a.  glass  of  good  Sherry  or  Madeira,  with  the  yolk  of  an 
Egg  beat  up  in  it,  —  was  called  *«  Sokomum  Vitie." 

4<  C*r  meriatur  Amio,  qui  sumit  de  Onnamam*  f  — "  Chhuwob  4* 
verie  comfortable  to  the  Stomacke,  and  the  principal  I  partes  of  the  bodie." 

■•  Ventriculum,Jecur,  Uenem,  Cerebrum,  nervosque  juvat  et  roboeat.' 
-—"I  reckon  it  a  great  treasure  for  a  student  to  have  by  him,  in  his  closet,  to 
take  now  and  then  a  spoonful."—  Coggan's  Haven  of  Health,  4to.  1564. 
p>  111* 

Obs.  — Two  teaspoonsful  in  a  wineglass  of  water — 
are  a  present  and  pleasant  remedy  in  Nervous  Lan- 
guors—  and  in  relaxations  of  the  Bowels; — in  the 
fatter  case,  five  drops  of  Laudanum  may  be  added  to 
eachtlose. 

Estence  of  Marjoram.  —  (No.  417.) 

Strongest  rectified  Spirit,  two  ounces. 

Oil  of  Origanum,  one  drachm,  apothecaries'  me&fflfe. 

Vegetable  Essences. — (No,  417*.) 

The  flavour  of  the  various  sweet  and  s.avouby 
Herbs  may  be  obtained,  by  combining  tbeir  Essential 
Oil*  with  Rectified  Spirit  of  Wine,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  drachm  of  the  former  to  two  ounces  of  the  latter, 
by  picking  the  leaves,  and  laying  them  for-a  couple  of  • 
hours  in  a  warm  place  to  dry,  and  then  filling  a  large- 
mouthed  bottle  with  them,  and  pouring  on  them  Wine, 
Brandy,  Proof  Spirit,  or  Vinegar,  and  letting  them 
steep  for  fourteen  days. 

S&up  ifrr0*>Spirit.  ^<No.;420.) 
Of  Lemon  Thyme, 
Winter  Savory, 

*  ""  '""  *■' — '"";     ■ ' ■"""' »'<■  wji 

•  Forihe  season,  Ac  when  then  HMl»^..CAA«<teuKf«ft}ori,rjWd  tow 
to  dry  thfmf*Bf{$o,4$U) 
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Sweet  Marjoram, 
'    Sweet  Basil,  —  half -an  ounce  of  each. 

Lemon  Pee4  grated,  two  drachms  * 

Eshallots,  the  same. 

Celery  Seed,  a  drachm,  avoirdupois  weight. 

Prepare  them  as  directed  in  (No.  461);  and  infuse 
them  in  a  pint  of  Brandy,  or  proof  Spirit,  for  ten  days ; 
they  may  also  be  infused  in  Wine,  or  Vinegar,  hut  neither 
extract  the  flavour  of  the  ingredients  half  so  well  as 
the  spirit. 

Spirit  of  "Savoury  Spice.  — (No.  421.) 

Black  Pepper,  an  ounce,  —  Allspice,  half  an  ounce, 

pounded  fine. 
Nutmeg  grated,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  avoirdupois 

weight. 
Infuse  in  a  pint  of  Brandy,  or  Proof  Spirit,  for  tea 
days:  —  or,  infuse  the  ingredients  enumerated  in  (No. 
457),  in  a  quart  of  Brandy;  er  Proof  Spirit,  for  the  like 
time. 

Soup-herb,  and  Savoury  Spice  Spirit.  —  (No.  422.) 

Mix  half  a  pint  of  Soup-herb  spirit  with  a  quarter 
pint  of  spirit  of  Savoury  spice. 

06*.  — -  These  preparations  are  valuable  auxiliaries  to 
immediately  heighten  the  flavour,  and  finish  Soups,  Sauces, 
RagoitSy  fyc.  —  will  save  much  time  and  trouble  to  the 
Cook,  and  keep  for  twenty  years. 

Relish  for  Chops,  #c.  —  (No.  423.) 

Pound  fine  an  ounce  of  Black  Pepper,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  Allspice,  with  an  ounce  of  Salt,  and  half  an 
ounee  of  scraped  Horseradish,  and  the  same  of  Eshal- 
lots peeled  and  quartered;  put  these  ingredients  into 
a  pint  of  Mushroom  Catsup,  or  Walnut  Pickle,  and 
let  them  steep  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  strain  it. 
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Obs. —  A  teaspoonful  or  two  of  this  is. generally  an 
acceptable  addition,  mixed  with  the  Gravy  usually  sent 
up  for  Chops,  and  Steaks;  see  (No.  356),  or  added  to 
thick  melted  Butter. 

Fish  Sauce— (Ho.  425.) 

Two  wineglasses  of  Port,  and  two  of  Walnut  pickle ; 
four  of  Mushroom  catsup;  half  a  dozen  Anchovies 
pounded,  the  like  number  of  Eshallots  sliced  and 
pounded  ;  a  tablespoonful  of  Soy,  and  half  a  drachm 
of  Cayenne  pepper:  let  them  simmer  gently  for  ten 
minutes,  strain  it,  and  when  cold,  put  it  inta  bottles ; 
well  corked  and  sealed  over,  it  will  keep  for  a  consi- 
derable time. 

Obs, — 1  His  is  commonly  called  Quin's  Sauce,  and  was 
given  to  me  by  a  very  sagacious  Saucemaker. 

.  Keeping  Mustard.  —  (No.  427.) 

Dissolve  three  ounces  of  Salt  in  a  quart  of  boiling 
water,  and  pour  it  hot  upon' two  ounces  of  scraped 
Horseradish ;  closely  cover  down  the  jar,  and  let  it 
stand  twenty  four  hours :  —  strain,  and  mix  it  by  degrees 
with  the  best  Durham  flour  of  mustard,  beat  well  to- 
gether till  quite  smooth  and  of  the  proper  thickness ; 
put  into  a  wide  mouthed  bottle,  and  stop  it  closely. 
See  also  (Nos.  369  and  370.) 

SAUCE  SUPERLATIVE*.  —  (No.  429.) 

Claret,  or  Port  wine,  and  Mushroom'  Catsup,  see 

(No.  439),  a  pint  of  each. 
Half  a  pint  of  Walnut  or  other  Pickle  liquet 
,  Pounded  Anchovies,  four  ounces. 

*  We  hope  this  title  -will  not  offend  Ihose  who  may  quote  against  it  the  old 
Adage,  "  that  Good  Appetite  is  the  best  Sauce.*'— Allowing  this  to  be  generally 
true,  (which  m  a  more  candid  confession  than  could 'be  expected  from  a 
Cook),  we  dare  say;  the  majority  of  our  readers  will  vote  with  tro,  that  there 
•re  many  good  things  (Fish  especially)  that  would  be  rather  insipid,-~-wtthout 
a  little  Sauce  of  another  kind. 

k2 
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Frfesh  Lemon-peel  pared  very  thin,  an  ounce. 

Peeled  and  sliced  Eshallots,  the  •same. 

Scraped  Horseradish,  ditto. 

Allspice  and 

Black  Pepper  powdered,  half  an  ounce  each. 

Cayenne,    one  drachm,   or    Curry  powder,    three 
drachms. 

Celery-seed  bruised,  a  drachm.  All  avoirdupois 
weight. 
Put  these  into  a  wide  month  bottle,  stop  it  close,  shake 
it  up  every  day  for  a  fortnight,  and  strain  it,  (when 
"some  think  it  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  quarter 
pint  of  Soy,  or  thick  Browning,  see  (No.  322),  and  you ' 
will  have  a  "  delicious  double  relish." 

%*  This  composition,  is  one  of  the  a  chef-d  ceuvres* 
of  many  experiments  I  have  made,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  good  Housewives  of  Great  Britain  to  prepare 
their  own  Sauces:  it  is  equally  agreeable  with  fish,  game, 
poultry,  or  ragouts,  #c,  and  as  a  fair  lady  may  make  it 
'  herself,  its  relish  will  be  not  a  little  augmented,  —  ty  the 
certainty  that  all  the  ingredients  are  good  and  wholesome, 

Obs.  —  Under  an  infinity  of  circumstances,  a  Cook 
may  be  in  want  of  the  substances  necessary  to  make 
Sauce;  the  above  composition  of  the  several  articles 
from  which  the  various  gravies  derive  their  flavour,  will 
be  found  a  very  admirable  extemporaneous  substitute. 
By  mixing  a  large  tablespoonful  "with  a  quarter  pint 
of  thickened  melted  butter,  broth,  or  (No.  252),  five 
minutes  will  finish  a  boat  of  very  relishing  saiice,  nearly 
equal  to  drawn-gravy,  and  as  likely  to  put  your  Lingual 
nerves  into  good  humour  as  any  thing  I  know. 

To  make  a  boat  of  Sauce  for  Poultry,  &c.  put  a 
piece  of  butter  about  as  big  as  an  egg,  into  a  stew- 
1  pan,  set  it  on  the  fire ;  when  it  is  melted,  put  to  it  a 
tablespoonful  of  flour;  stir  it  thoroughly  together,  and 
add  to  it  two  table&poonsful  of  Sauce,  add  by  degrees, 
about  half  a  pint  of  broth  or  boiling  water;  let  tt  simmer 
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Ijently  over  a  slow  fire  for  a  few  minutes,  skim  it  and 
strain  it  through  a  sieve,  and  it  is  ready. 

QUINT-ESSENCE  OF  ANCHOVY*.—  (No,  4330 

The.  goodness  of  this  preparation  depends  almost 
entirely  on  haying  fine  mellow  Fish,  that  have  been  in 
pickle  long  enough  (z.  e.  about  twelve  months)  to  dis- 
solve easily,  —  yet  are  not  at  all  rusty. 

Choose  those  that  are  in  the  state  they  come  over  in, 
not.  such  as  have  been  put  into  fresh  pickle,  mixed  with 
Red  Paintf,  which  some  add  to  improve  the  complexion 
of  the  Fish, — it  has  been  said,  that  others  have  a  trick 
of  putting  Anchovy  liquor  on  pickled  Sprats  J:  you 
will  easily  discover  this  by  washing  one  of  them,  and 
tasting  the  flesh  of  it,  which  in  the  fine  Anchovy,  is 
mellow,  red,  and  high  flavoured,  and  the  bone  moist 
and  oily.  Make  only  as  much  as  will  soon  be  used, 
the  fresher  it  is  the  better. 

Put  ten  or  twelve  Anchovies  into  a  mortar,  and  pound 
them  to  a  pulp;  —  put  this  into  a  very  clean  iron  or 
silver,  or  very  well  tinned  $  saucepan,  then  put  a  tablej 
spoonful  of  c6ld  spring  water  into  the  mortar,  shake  it 
round,  and  pour  it  to  the  pounded  Anchovies,  set  tLpni 
by  the  side  of  a  slow  fire,  very  frequently  stirring  them 
together,  till  they  are  melted,  which  they  will  be  in  the 


*  The  invention  of  this  favourite  Fish  Saace  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Thos.  Young. 
see  "  the  Epicure,"  Harding,  London,  1815,  page  14.  He  says,  *'  there  JtiR 
is  a  caba|  between  some  of  the  makers  of  this  sauce,  which  of  them  makes  it 
best.  Though  they  do  not  pretend  to  the  invention,  all  of  them  denominate 
themselves  the  best  makers.  One  is  "  the  real  maker  MP*  another.  "  tHi 
superior! !  /"  another  "  the  improved  !!  I"  another  "  the  original  supi-% 
fior  JJ!  with  cautions  to  guard  against  the  "  spurious  makers." 

Uua.ops-s,  No.  107,  next  the  Savoy  Steps,  In  the  Strand,  h,**  long  b$$% 
famous  for  making  this  Sauce. 

t M  Several  samples  which  we  examined  of  this  Fish  Sauce,  have  been  found 
contaminated  with  Xead."-»S*e  Ao«ott  on  AdultmatiOn,  page  32H. 

%  They  may  do  very  well  for  common  palates ;  hat  to  imitate  the  finfe 
flavour  of  the  Oorgona  fish,  so  as  to  impose  upon  a  well-edaeatedGtottnwaW, 
•till  remains  in  the  catalogs*  of  the  Sluice-maker's  desiderata. 

i  The  best  Teasel  Cor  this  purpose  is  the  pint  Bstntnmrie,  sold  by  Lloyd, 
Ironmonger,  near  Norfolk  Street,  Strand. 
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course  of  five  minutes.  —  Now  stir  in  a  quarter  of  a 
drachm  of  good  Cayenne  pepper  (No.  404),  and  let  it 
remain  by  the  side  of  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes  longer; 
then,  while  it  is  warm,  rub  it  through  a  hair  sieve*, 
with  the  back  of  a  wooden  spoon. 

A  roll  of  thin  cut  Lemon-peel  infused  with  the  An- 
chovy, imparts  a  fine,  fresh,  delicate  aromatic  flavour, 
which  js  very  grateful ;  this  is  only  recommended  when 
you  make  Sauce  for  immediate  use, — it  will  keep  much 
better  without;  if  you  wish  to  acidulate  it,  instead  of 
water  make  it  with  artificial  Lemon,  juice  (No.  407*), 
or  add  a  little  of  Coxwell's  concrete  acid  to  it, 

Obs.  —  The  above  is  the  proper  way,  to  perfectly 
dissolve  Anchovy  f,  and  incorporate  it  with  the  water; 
which,  if  completely  saturated,  will  continue  suspended. 
To  prevent  the  separation  of  Essence  of  Anchovy ,  and 
give  it  the  appearance  of  being  fully  saturated  with 
Fish,  —  various  other  expedients  have  been  tried,  such 
as  dissolving  the  fish  in  thin  Water  Gruel,  or  Barley 
Water,  or  thickening  it  with  Mucilage,  Flour,  &c., — 
when  any  of  these  things  are  added,  it  does  not  ke,ep 
half  so  well  as  it  does  without  them,  and  to  preserve  it, 
they  overload  it  with  Cayenne  Pepper. 

Mem.  Yqu  cannot  make  Essence  of  Anchovy  half  so  cheap 
as  you  can  buy  it. — Thirty  prime  Fish,  weighing  a  pound 
and  a  quarter,  and  costing  4*.  6d.,  and  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  water,  made  me  only  half  a  Pint  of 
Essence,  —  you  may  commonly  buy  that  quantity  ready 
made  for  2*M  and  we  have  seen  an  Advertisement 
.  offering  it  for  sale  as  low  as  2*.  6d.  per  Quart. 

It  must  be  kept  very  closely  stopped,  —  when  you  tap  a 
bottle  of  Sauce,  throw  away  the  old  perforated  Cork,  and 

*  The  Economist  may  take  the  thick  remain*  that  won't  pats  through  the 
sieve,  and  pound  ittrith  some  flour, ami  make  Anchovy  Pasts, or  Powdkk. 
See  (Nob.  434  and  435.) 

t  Epicure  Quin  aaed  to  say,  «'  Of  ali  the  Banns  of  Marriage  I  ever  heard, 
oboe  gave  me  *alf  such  pleasure  as  the  union  of  delicate  ann-qroty  with 
good  john-dory." 
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put  in  a  new  taper  velvet  cork  ;  —  iftfie  air  gels  to  it,  the 
Fish  takes  the  rust*,  and  it  is  spoiled  directly. 

Essence  of  Anchovy  is  sometimes  coloured  f  with** 
bole  Armeniac,  Venice  red,  &c. ;  bat  all  these  additions 
deteriorate  the  flavour  of  the  sauce,  and  the  Palate  and 
stomach  suffer  for  the  gratification  of  the  Eye,  which, 
in  culinary  concerns,  will  never  be  indulged  by  the 
sagacious  Gourmand  at  the  expense  of  these  two  primum 
mobiles  of  his  pursuits. 

%*  Essence  of  Anchovy  is  sometimes  made  with  Sherry  or 
Madeira  wine,  or  good  Mushroom  catsup  (No.  439),  instead 
of  water.  If  you  Uke  the  acid  flavour,  add  a  little  citric 
acid,  or  dissolve  them  in  good  Vinegar. 

N.B.  This  is  infinitely  the  most  convenient  way  of 
using  Anchovy,  as  each  guest  may  mix  sauce  for  himself, 
and  make  it -strong  or  weak,  according  to  his  own 
taste. 

It  is  also  much  more  Economical,  as  plain  melted 
Butter  (No.  256)  serves  for  other  purposes  at  table. 

Anchovy  Paste,  or  le  Beutrt  d'Anchois. 
.  (No.  434.) 

Pound  them  in  a  mortar,  then  rub  it  through  a  fine 
sieve ;  pot  it ;  cover  it  with  clarified  butter,  and  keep 
it  m  a  cool  place. 

N.  B.  If  you  have  Essence  of  Anchovy,  you  may  make 
Anchovy  Paste  Extempore,  by  rubbing  the  Essence  with 
as  much  Flour  as  will  make  a  paste.  Mem.  This  is 
merely  mentioned  as  the  means  of  making  it  imme- 
diately, —  it  will  not  keep. 

Obs.  —  This  is  sometimes  made  stiffer  and  hotter  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  Flour  of  Mustard,  —  a  pickled 

*  "  Rust  in  Anchovies,  if  I'm  not  mistaken, 

Is  as  bad  as  Hast  in  Steel,  or  Rost  in  Bacon." 

Young's  Epicure,  page  14. 
t  If  yon  are  not  .contented  with  the  natural  colour,  break  some  Lobster? 
Eggs  into  it,  and  you  will  not  only  heighten  the  Complexion  of  your  Sanee, 
bat  improve  jt»  flayoar.    This  is  the  only  Rouge  we  can  recommend.    See 
note  to  (If  o.  28*.)         " 
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Wfclnilt;  —  Spicfr  (Tib.  460),— Cutty  PowderfNab  45% 
— or  Cayenne,  and  then  becomes  a- rival  to  ul&vbit*ii* 
Sauce  tfEufkt*  (No.  538),  —  or  FdK  d  la  Dtittk  for 
Deviling  Biscuit*  (No.  574),  — Grills  (No.  53ft),  dte:. 
ft  i»  an  excellent  gartiish  for  Pish,  pot  in  putt*  round* 
the  edge  of  the  dish,  of  will  make  Anchovy*  Toaafe 
(No.  573),  —  or  Deril  ft  Bfecuit  (No*  574),  Aettttihighi 
style. 

Anchovy  Powder.  —  (No.  435.) 

Pound  the  fish  m  8/  mtfrtar,  rafc  tbera  through  ft«ia^ 
and  make  them  into  a  paste  wkh  dried  flour,  folk  it 
into  thin  cakes,  and*  dry  them  in  a  Dutch  ore*  befbrfe  s> 
ttkm  fire;  pounded  to-  a  fine  powder*  and  put  into  a 
Well-stopped  bottle,  it  will  keep  for  yean ;.  it  ista  vasy 
savoury  reHshi  sprinkled  on  bread-  and  butt**  for  * 
sandwich,  &c     See  Oyster  powder  (No.  280.) 

My.  —To  this  may  be  added  a  small  portion*  of 
Cayenne  Pepper,  grafted*  Lemon  Peel,  anxiChcic  Ateid* 

WalnL  Catsup,  —  (No.  438.) 

Take  six  half  sieves  of  green  walnut  shells,  put  them 
in*  a  tub*  nix  them  up  well  with  common  salt*  from 
two  to  three  pounds,  let  them  stand  for  six  days,  fro* 
quently  beating  and  mashing  them ;  by  this  time  the 
amlk  become  soli  and  pulpy,  then  by  banking  it  up  on 
•me*  skfe  of  the  tub,  and  at  the  same  time  by  raising,  the 
tab  oil  that  side,  the  liquor  will  drain  clear  off  to  the 
other;  then  take  that  liquor  out :  the  mashing  and 
banking  up  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  liquor  is  found. 
The  quantify  will  be  about  six  quarts.  When  done,Jet 
it  be  simmered  in  an  iron  boiler  as  Ions;  as  any  scum 
arises;  then  bruise  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ginger,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  allspice,  two  ounces  of  long 
pepper,  two  ounces  of  cloves,  with  the  above  ingredients, 
tat  it  slowly  boil  for  half  an  hour :  when  bottled  let  an 
eqttal  quantity  of  the  spice  go  into  each-  bottle ;  when 
corked,  let  the  bottles  be  filled  quite  up:  cork;  theft 
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tight*  s$al  t^enJ  9»%  *?<*  Put  in:t0  ^  co°l  aP<*  d*y 
pla^ee  for  one  year  before  it  is  used. 

N.5.  For  the,  above  we  are  indebted  to  a  respectable 
Oilman,  who.  hap.  many  years,  proved  tb$  Receipt. 

MUSHROOM  CATSUP. —  (No.  439.) 

If  you  love  Good  Catsup,  gentle  read/ex,  mate?.  H 
yourself*,  after  the  following  directions,  afrd  yo,u  wjlj 
hare  a  delicious  Relish  for  Made  dishes,  Jlagoute* 
Scraps,  Sauces  or  Hashes. 

Mushroom  gravy,  approaches  the  nature  aftpV  fla#Q»r 
of  Meat  gravy,  more  than  any  vegetable  jftice ;  ajad  is 
the  superiative  institute  for  it,  in  Meagre  §oup&  and 
Extempore  Gravies,  the  Chemistry  of  the  Kitch$ft  has 
yet  contained  to  agreeably  awaken  the  Palate,  and 
encourage  the  Appetite. 

A  couple  of  Quarts  of  Double  Catsup,  made  accord- 
ing to  the  following  Receipt*  will  save  you  some  scpre 
pdsiujitg  of  Meat,  besides  %  vast  4eaJ  of  tune  and 
teouble,  as  it  will  furnish,  in  a  few  n^nut&fc,  as.  good 
&auce  as  can  be  made  for  either  Fish,  Flesh,  or  Fowl. 
Sf$  (No.  307.) 

I  bettore  the  foUowing  is  the  best  way  of  axtracting 
and  preparing  the  Essence  of  Mushrqoms,  so  as  tp 
procure,  and  preserve  their,  flavour  fqr  a  cpnsiderabje 
length  of  time. 

Look  out  for  Mushrooms  from  the  beginning  of 
September. 

TC*£e  care  they  are  the  right  sojrt,  and /*:<?*  A  ga$ktred. 
Curl  grown  Flaps  are  to  be  preferred :  put  a  laypr  of 
these  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  earthen  pag,  and  sponkk 
them  with  Salt,  then  another  layer  of  Mushrooms,  and 
jsome  mane  salt  on  them,  and  so  on  alternately,  salt  and 
mushrooms ; -r-Let  them  remain  two  oj  tbrge  hours,  b$ 


*  Xhe  Mushrooms  employed  for  preparing  ready  made  CatoiH^are  generally 
*hott  *btch  fife  in  a  {mtra/ftcttve  ste^e.  In  a  few  o>ys  after  ^ose  Tunpl 
fca*e,b«en  gathered',  taey  i«come  tfw  habitation  of  myriads  of  insects."    " 

&  5 
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which  time  the  salt  will  have  penetrated  the  mushrooms, 
and  rendered  them  easy  to  break ;  —  then  pound  them 
in  a  mortar,  or  mash  them  well  with  your  hands,  and 
let  them  remain  for  a  couple  of  days,  not  longer,  stirring 
them  up,  and  mashing  them  well  each  day; — then 
pour  them  into  a  stone  jar,  and  to  each  quart  add  an 
ounce  of  whole  Black  Pepper;  stop  the  jar  very  close, 
and  set  it  in  a  stewpan  of  boiling  water,  and  .keep  it 
boiling  for  two  hours  at  least.— Take  oiit  the  jar/  and 
pour  the  juice  clear  from  the  settlings  throdgh  a  hair 
sieve  (without  squeezing4  the  mushrooms)  into  a  clean 
stewpan ;  let  it  boil  very  gently  for  half  an  hour ;  those 
who  are  for  Superlative  Catsup,  will  continue  the 
boiling  till  the  Mushroom  juice  is  reduced  to  half  the 
quantity,  it  may  then  be  called  Double  Cat-sup  or  Doo- 
•up. 

There  are  several  advantages  attending  this  con- 
centration ;  it  will  keep  much  better,  and  only  half  the 
quantity  be  required;  —  so  yducah  flavour' Sauce,  &e. 
without  thinning  it:  —  neither  is  this  an  extravagant 
way  of  making  it,  for  merely  the  aqueous  part  is  eva- 
porated ;  skim  it  well,  and  pour  it  into  a  clean  dry  jar, 
or  jug;  cover  it  close,  and  let  it  stand  in  a  cool  place 
till  next  day,  then  pour  it  off  as  gently  as  possible,  (so 
as  not  to  disturb  the  settlings  at  the  bottom  of  the  jug), 
through  a  tammis,  or  thick  flannel  bag,  till  it  is  perfectly 
fclear ;  add  a  tables^oonful  of  good  Brandy  to  each  pint 
of  Catsup,  and  let  it  stand  as  before ; — a  fresh  sediment 
wQl  be  deposited,  from  which  die  Catsup  is  to  be  quietly 
poured  off,  and  bottled  in  pints  or  half  pints,  (which 
have  been  washed  with  Brandy  or  spirit);  it  is  best  to 
keep  it  in  such  quantities  as  are  soon  used.    - 

Take  especial  care  that  it  is  closely  corked,  and 
sealed  down,  or  dipped  in  Bottle  Cement. 

•  The  Squeezing!  are  the  perquisite  of  the  Cook,  to  make  Sauce  lor  the 

Second  Table  ;  do  not  deprive  her  t>f  it,  it  is  the  molt  profitable  smvaU  yon 

can  give  her,  and  will  enable  her  to  make  up  a  good  Family  Dinner,  with 

'  what  wonld  Otherwise  be  wasted.    After  the  Mushrooms  have  been  squealed, 

dry  them  in  the  Dutch  oven,  and  make  Mushroom  Powder. 
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If  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  it  may  be  preserved  for 
a  longtime;  but  if  it  be  badly  corked,  and  kept  in  a 
damp  place,  it  will  soon  spoil. 

Examine  it  from  time  to  time,  by  placing  a  strong 
light  behind  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  if  any  pellicle 
appears  about  it,  boil  it  up  again  with  a  few  pepper- 
corns. 

We  have  ordered  no  more  Spice,  &c.  than  is  abso- 
lutely .  necessary  to  feed  the  Catsup,  and  keep  it  from 
fermenting.  Brandy  is  an  excellent  preservative  to  all 
preparations  of  this  sort,  Pickles,  &c.  &c. 

The  compound,  commonly  called  Catsup,  is  generally 
an  injudicious  combination  of  so  many  different  tastes, 
that  the  flavour  of  the  Mushroom  is  overpowered  by  a 
.  farrago  of  Garlick,  Shallot,  Anchovy,  Mustard,  Horse- 
radish, Lemon-peel,  Beer,  Wine,  Spice,  &c. 

Obs. —  A  tablespoonful  of  Double  Catsup  will 
impregnate  half  a  pint  of  Sauce  with  the  full  flavour  of 
Mushroom,  in  much  greater  perfection  than  either 
pickled,  or  powder  of  mushrooms.' 

We  have  bought  good  Mushroom  Catsup  at  Butler's 
herb  and  seed  shop,  opposite  Henrietta  Street^  Covent- 
Garden. 

Quintessence  of  Mushrooms. — (No.  440.) 

This  delicate  Relish,  is  made  by  sprinkling  a  little 
salt  over  either  flap  or  button  Mushrooms;  —  three 
hours  after,  mash  them,  —  next  day,'  strain  off  the 
liquor  that  will  flow  from  them,  put  it  into  a  stewpan 
and  boil  it  till  it  is  reduced  to'half. 

It  will  not  keep  long,  but  is  preferable  to  any  of  the 
Catsups,  which  in  order  to  preserve  them,  must  have 
Spice,  &c.  which  overpowers  the  flavour  of  the  Mush- 
rooms. 

An  Artificial  Mushroom  Bed  will  supply  this  all  the  year 
round. 

To  make  Sauce  with  this,  see  (No.  307.) 
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Oyster  Catsup.  —  (Wo.  441.} 

Take  fine  fresh  Milton  oysters ;  wash  them  in  their 
own  liquor,  skim  it,  pound  them  in  a  marble  mortar, 
to  a  pint  of  Oysters  aad  a  pint  of  Sherry,  boil  them  up, 
and  add  an  ounce  of  salt,  two  drachma  of  pounded 
mace,  and  one  of  Cayenne,  — let  it  just  boil  up  again, 
skim  it,  and  rub  through  a  sieve,  and  when  cold,  botUf 
it,  and  cork  it  well,  and  seal  it  down. 

Obs.  —  See  also  (No.  280.)  and  Obs.  to  (No.  278.) 

N.B.  It  is  the  best  way  to  pound  the  Salt  and  Spices, 
&c.  with  the  Oysters. 

Obs. —  This  composition  very  agreeably  heightens 
the  flavour  of  white  sauces,  and  white  made  dishes ;  and 
if  you  add  a  glass  of  brandy  to  it,  it  will  keep  good  for 
a  considerable  time  longer  than  Oysters  are  out  of 
season  in  England. 

Cockle  and  Muscle  Catsup  — (No.  44*.) 
May  be  made  by  treating  them  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Oysters  in  the  preceding  Receipt. 

Pudding  Catsup. —(Ho,  446.) 
Half  a  pint  of  Brandy,  "  Essence  of  Punch"  (No*  479), 
or  "  Curacoa"  (No.  474),  or  w  Noi/eau?  a  pint  of 
Sherry, 
An  ounce  of  thin  pared  Lemon  peel. 
Half  an  ounot  of  Mace. 

Steep  them  for  fourteen  days,  then  strain  it,  and  add 
a  quarter  pint  of  CapiiUre,  or  (Mo.  475.)  This  wMl 
keep  for  years,  and,  mised  with  melted  butter,  «  a 
delicious  relish  to  Puddings,  and  Sweet  dishes.  See 
Pudding  Saw*  (No*  3ti$),  and  the  Justice's  Otaage 
Syrup  (No.  39k) 

Potatoe*  Starch.  — (Wo.  448.) 
Peel,  and  wash  a  pound  of  full  grown  Potatoes,  grate 

•  "  Potatoes,  io  wMttvet  coadMfo,lrkea»ef  *p6ifed  by  Fr#tt/6«nrt»aUon, 
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them  on  ft  bread  gtatar  into  %  deep,  dish,  containing  a 
quart  of  clew  water;  stir  *4  wall  up,  and  then  pou*  it 
through  a  hair  sieve,  and  leave  it  tan  minutes  to  settle, 
till  the  water  is  quite. clear:  then  pour  off  the  water.  - 
and  put  a  quart  of  fresh  water  to  it,  stir  it  up,  let  tl 
settle,  and  repeat  this  tiH  the  water  is  quite  dear;  you 
will  at  last  find  a  fine  white  powder  as  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  (The  criterion  of  this  process  being  com- 
pleted, is  the  purity  of  the  water  that  comes  from  it 
after  stirring  it  up  )  Lay  this  on  a  sheet  ef  paper  in  a 
hair  sieve  to  dry,  either  in  the  sun,  or  before  the  file, 
and  it  is  ready  for  use,  and  in  a  well  stopped  bottle 
will  keep  good  for  many  months. 

If  this  be  well  made,  half  an  ounce  (i* «.  a  tahle- 
spoonful)  of  it  mixed  with  two  takleaponntiul  of  cold 
water,  and  stirred  into  a  Soup  or  Sauce,  jujft  before 
you  take  it  up,  will  thicken  a  pint  of  it  to  the  consist- 
ence of  Cream. 

Ofa.  —  This  preparation  much  resembles  the  "  In- 
dim  Arrow  Rolt"  and  is  a  good  substitute  for  it; 
it  gives  a  fulness  on  the  palate  to  Gravies  and 
Sauces  at  hardly  any  expense,  and  by  some  is  u*ed  to 
thicken  Melted  butter  instead  of  Flour, 

As  it  is  perfectly  tasteless,  it  will  not  alter  the  flavour 
of  the  most  delicate  Broth,  &c. 

Of  the  Flour  of  Potatoes* 

"  A  patent  has  been  recently  obtained  at  Paris,  a 
gold  medal  bestowed,  and  other  honorary  distinction 
granted,  for  the  discovery  am}  practice  on  a  large  scale 
of  preparing  from  potatoes  kjine  flour;  a  sago,  a  Hour 
equal  to  ground  rice,  and  a  semolina  or  paste,  of  which 
lib.  is  equal  to  l^tb.  rice,  Iflb.  vermicelli,  or,  it  is 
asserted,  8 lbs.  of  raw  potatoes. 

"These  preparations  are  found  valuable  to  mis  with 

. _ ^ J! 

.#•.,  *  rtvided  *ey  m  nf,  •wttfUXly  MM  ttaiwfc,  tiftrijf  f#l*to  quality, 
the  round  grey  ones  the  most,  a  pound  producing  about  two  ounce*.*' 
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wheaten  flour  for  bread,  to  make  biscuits,  pastry,  pie- 
crusts, and  for  all  soups,  gruels,  and  panada. 

"  Large  engagements  have  been  made  for  these  pre- 
'  parations  with  the  French  marine,  and  military  and  other 
hospitals,  with  the  approbation  of  the  faculty. 

"  An  excellent  bread,  it  is  said,  can  be  made  of  this 
flour,  at  half  the  cost  of  wheaten  bread. 

"  Heat  having  been  applied  in  these  preparations, 
the  articles  will  keep  unchanged  for  years,  and  on  board 
skip,  to  China  and  back;  rats,  mice,  worms,  and  insects 
do  not  infect  or  destroy  this  flour. 

"  Simply  mixed  with  cold  water,  they  are  in  ten 
minutes  fit  for  food,  when  fire  and  all  other  resource 
may  be  wanted;  and  twelve  ounces  are  sufficient  for  a 
day's  sustenance,  in  case  of  necessity. 

"  The  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the  Hospitals,  in 
case  of  great  debility  of  the  stomach,  have  employed 
these  preparations  with  advantage. 

"  The  point  of  this  discovery  is,  the  cheapness  of 
preparation,  and  the  conversion  of  a  surplus  growth 
of  potatoes  into  a  keeping  stock,  in  an  elegant,  portable 
and  salubrious  form." 

Salad,  or  Piquante  Sauce  for  Cold  Meat,  Fish,  $rc.  — 
(No.  453.)    See  also  (No.  372.) 
Pound  together 

An  ounce  of  scraped  Horseradish, 
Half  an  ounce  of  Salt, 

A  tablespoonful  of  made  Mustard  (No.  370.) 
Four  drachms  of  minced  Eshallots,  see  (No.  402.) 
Half  a  drachm  of  Celery  Seed,  see  (No.  409.) 
And  half  ditto  of  Cayenne,  see  (No.  404.) 
Adding  gradually  a  pint  of  Burnet,  see  (No.  399),  or, 

Tarragon  Vinegar  (No.  396),  and  let  it  stand  in  a  Jar  a 

week,  and  then  pass  it  through  a  sieve. 

Curry  Powder.  —  (No.  455.) 
Dry  and  reduce  the  following  Spices,  &c.  to  a  fine 
powder,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  foregoing  receipt. 


Gravies  and  sauces.  375 

Coriander  Seed,  three  ounces. 

Turmeric,  three  ounces. 

Black  Pepper,  Mustard,  and  Ginger,  one  ounce  of 
each. 

Lesser  Cardamoms,  half  an  ounce. 

Cayenne  Pepper, 

Cummin  seed,  a  quarter  ounce  of  each. 

Thoroughly  pound  and  mix  together,  and  keep  them 
in  a  well-stopped  bottle. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  Curry  Sauces  may  steep  three 
ounces  of  the  powder  in  a  quart  of  Vinegar  or  White 
Wine  for  ten  days,  and  will  get  a  liquor  impregnated 
with  all  the  flavour  of  the  Powder.    - 

Obs.  —  This  receipt,  was  an  attempt  to  imitate  some 
of  the  Best  India  Curry  Powder,  selected  for  me,  by  a 
friend  at  the  India  House :  —  the  flavour  approxi- 
mates to  the  Indian  Powder  so  exactly,  the  most  pro- 
found Palaticians  have  pronounced  it  a  perfect  copy 
of  the  original  Curry  Stuff. 

The  following  remark  was  sent  to  the  Editor  by  an 
East  Indian  friend. 

"  The  ingredients  which  you  have  selected  to  form  the 
Curry  Powder,  are  the  same  as  are  used  in  India,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  some  of  them  are  in  a  raw 
green  state,  and  are  mashed  together,  and  afterwards 
dried  and  powdered  and  sifted."  —  For  Curry  Sauce, 
see  (No.  348.) 

N.B.  Chickens, — Rabbits,  —  Sweetbreads,  —  Breasts 
of  Veal,  —  Veal  Cutlets,  -^  Mutton, — Lamb,  —  or  Pork 
Chops, — Lobster, — Turbot, — Soles, — Eels, — Oysters, 
&c.  are  dressed  Curry  fashion,  s3e  (No.  497),  or  Stew 
them  in  (No.  329  or  348),  and  flavouring  it  with 
(No.  455.) 

N.B.  The  common  fault  of  Curry  Powder  .is  the 
too  great  proportion  of  Cayenne,  (to  the  milder  Aromatics 
from  which  its  agreeable  flavour  is  derived),  preventing 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  Curry  Powder  being  used. 
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Savoury  Ragotit  Powder.  —  (No,  457.) 

Salt,  aa  ounce* 
Mustard,  half  an  ounce, 

*  Allspice,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce*. 

Black  Pepper  ground,  and  Lemon  peel  grated,  or  of 
(No.  407.),  pounded  and  sifted  fine,  baif  an  ounce 
eaok, 

Ginger,  and 

Nutmeg  grated,  a  quarter  of  an.  ounce  each, 

Cayenne  Pepper,  two  drachms* 

Pound  them  patiently,  and  pas*  &*§)  through  a,  fine 
hair  sieve ;  bottle  them  for  use.  The  above  articles 
will  pound  easier,  and  finer,  if  tbey  ace  dried  first  in  a 
Dutch  ovenf  before  a  very  gentle  fire,  at  a  good  dis- 
tance from  hi^-ifpou  gwe  then)  tmtch  heat>  the  fine 
Jbsoomr  of  them  will  be  preatntiy  evaperrted,  an4  thgy  will 
soon  get  a  strong  rank  empyreumatic  taste. 

N.B.  Infused  in  a  quart  of  Vinegar  or  Wine,  they 
make  a  savoury  rehab.  Cor  Soups,  Sauces,  &c. 

Obs.  —  The  Spices  in  a  Ragout  are  indispensable  to 
give  it  a  flavour,  but  not  a.  predominant  one^  -r-  their 
presence  should  be  rather  supposed  than  peroerveti }  -r- 
they  are  the  invisible  spirit  of  good  Cookery :  indeed, 
a  Cook  without  Spice,  would  be  as  much  at  a  loss,  as 
a  Confeotioner  without  Sugar:  —  a  i*appy  nuxture  of 
them,  and  proportion  to  each  other,  and  tbe  other 
kigmdients,  is  the  "  chef-d'muvrf  of  a  fast-fate  Cook. 

The  art  of  combining  Spices,  &o.t  w)iicb  may  be 
tenaned  thn  "  Hwrmewj  of  Flavours,"  no  one  hitherto,  has 
attempted  to  teach :  and  "  the  ryle  of  Tkumb"  is  the 
only  Guide  that  experienced  Cooks   have  heretofore 

I     ,  .s  .  -i 

•  H  yon  ttjce  the  fUvpnr,  and  do  notdjiftUka  tho  nneju^iaatead  of  AUapice 

rl  in  .Ma«e  and  Cloves.    The  above  is  very' similar  to  the  ikw&er-fort  used 
King  fcichard  the  Second's  Kitchen,  A.  ©.  119».     See  f *  J^ajf  tfrm  <f 

t  The  back  part  of  these  Ovens  is  10  much  hotter  than  that  which  b  next 
front  art  done  enough. 
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given  fair  the;  assistance  of.  the  Nofice,— in  the  (till  now* 
in  these  pages  explained,  and  rendered,  we,  hope,  per* 
fectly  intelligible  to  the  humblest  capacity*)  Occult 
Art  of  Cookery.  —  This  is  the  Jirst  time  Receipt*  in 
Cookery  home  hem  ghem  accurately  by.  weight  or  measure!  f  I 
(See  Obs.  on  "the  Education  of  a.  Cook'*  Tmgm" 
page*  62  and  63.) 

PEA  POWDER.  —(No.  458.) 
Found  together  in  a  marble  mortar  half  an  ounce  each 
of  dried  Mint  and  Sage,  —  a  drachm  of  Celery  Seed,  — * 
and  a  quarter  drachm  of  Cayenne  Pepper ;  rub  them 
through  a  fine  sieve.  This  gives  a,  very  savoury  rejish 
to  Pea  Soup*  amj.  to  WatergrueJ,  which*  by  its  help* 
if  the  eater  of  it  has  not  the  moat  lively  imagination*  be 
may  fancy  he  is  sipping  good  Pease  Soup.. 

Obs. — A  drachm  of  Allspice,  or  Black  Pepper,  may  hi 
pounded  with  the  above,  as  an  addition,  or  instead  of 
the  Cayenne. 

Horseradish  Powder.  —  (No.  458*.) 

The  time  to  make  this,  id  during  November  and 
December ;  slice  it.  the  thickness  of  a  shilling,  and  lay 
it  n>  dry  wy  gradually  in.  a  Dutck  oven,  (a  strong  heat 
sow  evaporated  its  flavour),  when  dry  enough*  pound 
it  and  bottle  it 

0*4. — See  Horseradish  Vinegar  (No.  399.*) 

Soup-herb  Powder,  or  Vegetable  Relish. — (No.  4$9.) 

Dried  Parsley, 
Winter  Savory, 
Sweet  Marjoram, 

&6Hiira~thyrae,.  of  each  two  ounces ; 
Lemon-peel,  cut  very  thin  and  dried,  and 
Sweet  Basil,  an  ounce  of  each. 
*#*  Sortie  add  to  the  above,  Bay-haves  and,  Celery  Sued, 
a  drachm  of  tosh 
Dry  them,  in  a  warm*  but  not  too  hot.  Dutch  ov*n ; 


v 
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when  quite  dried,  pound  them  in  a  mortar,  and  pass 
them  through  a  double  hair  sieve:  put  in  a  bottle 
closely  stopped,  they  will  retain  their  fragrance  and 
flavour  for  several  months. 

N.B.  These  Herbs  are  in  full  perfection  in  July  and 
August,  see  (No.  461.*)  An  infusion  of  the  above  in 
Vinegar  or  Wine,  makes  a  good  relishing  Sauce,  but 
the  flavour  is  best  when  made  with,  fresh  gathered 
herbs,  as  directed  in  (No.  397.) 

06*.  —  This  composition  of  the  fine  aromatic  herbs, 
is  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  the  Cook*  at  those  seasons 
or  situations  when  fresh  herbs  cannot  be  had;  and  we 
prefer  it  to  the  Ragout  powder  (No.  457),  it  impregnates 
sauce,  soup,  Ac.  with  as  much  relish,  and  renders  it 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  refreshes  the  gustatory 
nerves,  without  so  much  risk  of  offending  the  Stomach, 
&c. 

Soup-herb  and  Savoury  Powder,  or  Quintessence  of 
Ragout.  —  (No.  460.) 

Take  three  parts  of  Soup-herb  powder  (No.  459),  to 
one  part  of  Savoury  powder  {No.  457.) 

Obs. —  This  agreeable  combination  of  the  aromatic 
Spices  and  Herbs  should  be  kept  ready  prepared;  it 
will  save  a  great  deal  of  time  in  cooking  Ragouts, 
Stuffings,  Forcemeat  balls,  Soups,  Sauces,  &c;  kept 
dry  and  tightly  corked  down,  its  fragrance  and  strength 
may  be  preserved  undiminished  for  some  time. 

N.B.  Three  ounces  of  the  above  will  impregnate  a 
quart  of  Vinegar  or  Wine  with  a  very  agreeable  relish. 

To  Dry  Sweet  and  Savoury  Herbs.  — (No.  461.) 

For  the  following  accurate  and  valuable  Information 
the  Reader  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Butler,  Herbalist  and 
Seedsman,  (opposite  Henrietta  Street),  Covent  Garden 
Market,  of  whom  the  several  articles  may  be  obtained 
of  the  best  Quality,  at  the  fair  Market  Price, 
:    (t  It  is  very  important  to  those  who  are  not  in  the 
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constant  habit  of  attending  the  markets,  to  know  when 
the  various  seasons  commence  for  purchasing  sweet 
herbs. 

,  "  All  Vegetables  are  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection, 
and  fullest  of  juice  and  flavour,  just  before  they  begin 
to  flower: — the  first  ana  ast  crop  have  neither  the 
fine  flavour  nor  the  perfume  of  those  which  are  gathered 
in  the  height  of  the  season ;  that  is,  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  crop  of  each  species  is  ripe. 

"  Take  care  they  are  gathered  on  a  dry  day,  by  which 
means,  thfey  will  have  a  better  colour  when "  dried. 
Cleanse  your  herbs  well  from  dirt  and  dust*,  cut  off  the 
roots,  separate  the  bunches  into  smaller  ones,  and  dry 
them  by  the  heat  of  a  stove,  or  in  a  Dutch  oven  before 
a  common  fire,  in  such  quantities  at  a  time,  that  the  pro- 
cess may  be  speedily  finished,  t.  c. "  Kill  'em  quick"  says 
a  great  Botanist; — by  this  means,  their  flavour  will 
be  best  preserved, — there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  pro- 
priety of  drying  herbs,  &c.  hastily,  by  the  aid  of-  arti- 
ficial heat  rather  than  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  In  the 
application  of  artificial  heat,  the* only  caution  requisite 
is  to  avoid  burning  ;  and  of  this,  a  sufficient  test  is  af- 
forded by  the  preservation  of  the  colour.*' — The  common 
custom  is,  when  they  are  perfectly  dried,  to  putthem'in 
Bags,  and  lay  them  in  a  dry  place,  but  the  best  way  to 
preserve  the  flavour  of  aromatic  plants,  is  to  pick  off 
the  leaves  as  soon  as  they  are  dried,  and  to  pound  them 
and  put  them  through  a  hair  sieve,  and  keep  them 
in  well-stopped  Bottles,f  see  (No.  459.) 

Basil  is  in,  the  best  state  for  drying   from    the 


•  This  is  sadly  neglected  by  those  tolio  dry  herbs  for  sale.  If  yon  buy 
Ahem  ready  dried,  before  you  pound  them,  cleanse  them  from  dirt  and  dust, 
by  stripping  the  leaves  from  the  stalks,  and  rub  them  between  your  hands 
over  a  hair  sieve, — put  them  into  the  sieve,  and  shake  them  well,  and  the 
dost  will  go  through. 

"  t  The  common  custom  is,  to  put  them  into  paper  bags,  and-  lay  them  on  a 
shelf  in  the  Kitchen,  exposed  to  all  the  .fumes,  steam,  and  smoke,  &c. :  thus 
they  soon  lose  their  flavour.  '    •  •  ' 
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middle  of  August,  and  fop*,  week*  afit^  see, 

(No.  397.) 
Knotted  Marjoram,  from  the  beginning  of  July, 

and  during  the  same. 
Winter   Savory,  the  Utter  end  of  July,   and 

throughout  August,  see  Obs.  to  (No.  397.) 
Summer  Savory,  the   latter  end   of.  July*   and 

throughout  August. 
Thyme, 

LeMON-ThYME, 

Orange-Thyme,*  during  June  and  July, 

Mint,  latter  end  of  June,  and  during  July,  see 
(No.  398.) 

Sage,  August  and  September. 

Tarragon,  June,  July,  August,  see  (No,  396.). 

Chervil,  May,  June,  July,  see  (No.  264.) 

Burnet,  June,  July,  August,  see  (No.  399.) 

Parsley,  May,  June,  and  July,  see  N.B.  to  (No,  2jS  1.) 

Fennel,  May,  June,  July. 

Elder  Flowers,  May,  June,  July, 

Orange  Flowers,  May,  June,  July. 

N.  B>  Herbs  nicely  drka,  are  a  very  acceptable  sub* 
tXitute  when  fresh  ones  cannot  be  got, — but,  however, 
carefully  dried,  the  flavour  and  fragance  of  the  fresh 
herbs  is  incomparably  finer.. 

PICKLES.  —  (No.  46%) 

Commencing  the  list  with  Walnuts,  I  must  take 
this  opportunity  of  impressing  the  necessity  of  being 
strictly  particular  in  watching  the  due  season ;  for  of 
all  the  variety  of  articles  in  this  department,  to  furnish 
the  well-regulated  store-room,  nothing  is  so  precarious, 
— for  frequently  after  the  first  week  that  Walnuts  come 


•  A  delicious  herb,  that  deaerrei  to  be  better  l^nown. 


in  season,  they  become  hard  and  ^totted/jfortfoftfarly 
if  the  season  is  a  very  hot  one :  therefore  let  We  prudent 
housekeeper  consider  it  indispensably  necessity  they 
should  be  purchased  as  soon  as  they  first  appear  at 
market ; — should  they  cost  a  trifle  more,  that  is  nothing 
compared  to  the  disappointment  of  finding  six  months 
hence,  when  you  go  to  your  pickle  jar  expecting  a  fine 
relish  for  your  Chops,  &c,  to  find  the  nuts  incased  in 
a  shell,  which  defies  both  teeth  and  steel :  I  there- 
fore recommend  you  to  look  for  Walnuts  from  the 
twelfth  of  July;  that  being,  I  may  say,  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time. 

Nastertiums  are  to  be  had  by  the  middle  of  July. 

Garlic k,  from  Midsummer  to  Michaelmas.    • 

EsHALLOTS,  ditto. 

Onions,  the  various  kinds  for  pickling,  are  to  be 

had  by  the  middle  of  July,  and  for  a  month  after. 
Gherkins  are  to  be  had  by  the  middle  of  July,  and 

for  a  month  after. 
Cucumbers  are  to  be  had  by  the  middle  of  July,  and 

for  a  months  after. 
Melons  and  Mangoes  are  to  be  had  by  the  middle 

of  July,  and  for  a  month  after. 
Capsicums,  green,  red,  and  yellow,  the  end  of  July, 

and  following  month. 
Chilies,  the  end  of  July,  and  following  month. 

See  (Nos.  404  and  4o£*'and  No.  405»*.) 
Love    Apples,   or   ToImatas,  end  of  July,    add 

throughout  August.     See  (No.  443.) 
Cauliflower,  for  pickling,  July  and  August 
Artichokes,  for  pickling,  July  and  August. 
Jerusalem  Artichokes,  for  pickling,  July  .and 

August,  and  for  three  months  after. 
Radish  Pods,  for  pickling,  July. 
French  Beans,  for  pickling,  July. 
Mushrooms,  for  pickling  and  catsup,  September. 

See  (No.  439.) 
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Red  Cabbage,  August. 

White  Cabbage,  September  and  October. 

Samphire,  August. 

Horseradish,  November  and  December. 

For  Receipts  for  Pickling,  see  the  Appendix. 


THE  MAGAZINE  OF  TASTE.  —(No.  463.) 

This  is  a  convenient  auxiliary  to  the  Cook.  — 
It  may  be  arranged  as  a  pyram'idical  Epergne  for  a 
Dormant  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  or  as  a  Travelling 
Store  Chest. 

The  following  Sketch  will  enable  any  one  to  fit  up 
an  assortment  of  flavouring  materials  according  to 
their  own  fancy  and  palate,  and  we  presume,  will 
furnish  sufficient  variety  for  the  amusement  of  the 
gustatory  nerves  of  a  thorough-bred  Grand  Gourmand 
of  the  first  magnitude,  (if  Cayenne  and  Garlick — have 
not  completely  consumed  the  sensibility  of  his  Palate,) 
and  consists  of  a  "  Sauce  Box,"  containing  four  eight- 
ounce  bottles,*  sixteen  four  ounce,  and  eight  two-ounce- 
bottles  : 


1  Pickles. 

2  Brandy. 

3  Curacoa  (No.  474.) 

4  Syrop  (No.  475-) 

5  Salad  Sauce  (No*.  372  and  453.) 

6  Pudding  Catsup  (No.  446.) 

7  Sauce  Superlative,  or  double  relish 

(No.  489.) 

8  Walnut  pickle. 

9  Mushroom  Catsup  (No.  439.) 

10  Vinegar. 

11  Oil. 

M- Mustard,  see  (Nos.  370,  and  427.) 

13  Salt,  see  (No.  371.) 

14  Curry  Powder  (No.  435.) 


15  Soy  (No.  436.) 

16  Lemon  Juice. 

17  Essence  of  Anchovy  (No.  433.) 

18  Pepper. 

19  Cayenne  (Nos.  405,  or  405*».) 

20  Soup- herb  Powder  (No.  459.) 

21  Ragout  Powder  (No.  457.) 

22  Pea  Powder  (No.  «58.) 

23  Zest  (No.  255.) 

24  Essence  of  Celery  (No.  4090 

25  Sweet  Herbs  (No.  41,90 

26  Lemon  Peel  (No.  408.)    ' 

27  Esuallot  Wine  (No.  402.) 

28  Powdered  Mint. 


*  If  the  bottles  are  square,  and  marked  to  quarter  ounces  as  Lyne's 
graduated  measures  are,  it  will  save  trouble  in  compounding. 
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In  a  drawer  under. 
Half  a  dozen  one  ounce  bottles. 
Weights  and  scales. 
A  graduated  glass  measure,  divided 

into  tea  and  table  spoons. 
Corkscrew. 


;rater. 
tea-spoon. 


Nutmeg  gi 
Table  and  1 
Knife  and  fork 
A  steel,  and  a 
Small  mortar. 
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N.  B.  The  portable  Magazine  of  Taste  alluded 
to  in  page  51,  may  be  famished  with — a  four-ounce 
bottle  for  Cogniac  (No.  471),— a  ditto  for  Curacoa 
(No.  474),  an  ounce  bottle  for  Essence  of  Anchovy 
(No.  433),— and  one  of  like  size  for  Cayenne  Pepper 
(No.  404,  or  405.) 

Toast  and  Water.— QUo.  463*.) 

Cut  a  Crust  of  Bread  off  a  stale  loaf,  about  twice 
the  thickness  toast  is  usually  cut,  toast  it  carefully 
until  it  be  completely  browned  all  over,  but  not  at  all 
blackened  or  burnt :  put  this  in  a  jug,  pour  upon  it  as 
much:  boiling  water  as  you  wish  to  make  into  drink, 
cover  the  jug,  and  let  it  stand  till  it  is  quite  cold  :  the 
fresher  it  is  the  better. 

Obs.—A  roll  of  thin  fresh  cut  Lemon  or  dried  Orange 
Peel,  or  some  Currant  Jelly  (No.  475*),  Apples  sliced 
or  roasted,  &c.  infused  with  the  bread,  are  grateful 
additions. 

N.  B.  This  is  a  refreshing  Summer  Drink  ;  and  when 
the  proportion  of  the  fluids  is  destroyed  by  profuse 
perspiration — may  be  drunk  plentifully.    Let  a  large 
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jug  be  made  early  in  the  day  —  it  will  then  became 
wanned  by  the  heat  of  the  air,  and  may  be  drunk 
without  danger — which  water,  Cold  as  it  comes  from 
the  well,  cannot  in  Hot  weather. 

Or, 

Tq  make  it  more  expeditiously,  put  the  bread  into  a 
mug,  and  just  cover  it  with  boiling  water ;  let  it  stand 
till  cold,  then  fill  it  up  with  cold  spring  water,  and 
pour  it  through  a  fine  sieve. 

06*. — The  above  is  a  pleasant  and  excellent  beve- 
rage, grateful  to  the  Stomach,  and  deserves  a  con- 
stant place  by  the  Bedside. 

Cool  Tankard,  or  Beer  Cup.  —  (No.  464.) 

A  quart  of  mild  Ale,  a  glass  of  white  Wine,  one  ef 

Brandy,  one  of  Capillaire,  the  juice  of  a  Lemon,  a  roil 

of  the  Peel  pared  thin,  Nutmeg  grated  at  the  top,  (a 

sprig  of  Borrage*  or  Balm,)  and  «  bit  of  toasted  Bread. 

Cider  Cup— (No.  465.) 
Is  the  same,  —  only  substituting  Cider  for  Beer. 

Flip.  —  (No.  466.) 

Keep  grated  Ginger  and  Nutmeg  with  a  little  fine 
dried  Lemon  Peel  rubbed  together  in  a  mortar. 

To  make  a  quart  of  Flip :— Put  the  Ale  on  the  fire 
to  warm,  —  and  beat  up  three  or  four  Eggs  with  four 
ounces  of  moist  Sugar,  a  teaspoonful  of  grated  Nutmeg 
or  Ginger,  and. a  quartern  of  good  old  Rum  or  Brandy. 


•  •*  Bokbagk  is  one  of  the  four  Cordial  flowers;"  It  comforts  the  heart, 

leers  melancholy,  and  revives  the  faiuting  spirits,  says  Salmon. in  tk«*0th 

5iSi*Jh#i.ZJ?,,12*2W  c«"^***>»/'  London,  3710.    And  Etywi,  in 

£!U£  *>****  Acetaria,  says,"ihe  sprigs,  in  wine,  are  of  kiMwn  virtae 

!»  revive  the  Hypochondriac,  and  cheer  the  hard  Stadem.'f— Cantoned  *rtth 

'^EKnSS1     ihS^°^l^eceipt'  we  taye  frequently  observed  it  produce 
*^eCardia«  and  E*iUJa««i«j  efiwtt Scribed  to  tt. 
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When  the  Ale  is  near  to  boit,  put  it  into  one  pitcher, 
and  the  Rum  and  Eggs,  &c»  into  another ;— turn  it  fiom 
ooe  pitcher  to  another  till  it  is  as  smooth  as  Cream. 

•N.  B.  This  quantity  I  styled  One  Yard  of  Flannel. 

06*.— The  above  is  given  in  the  words  of  the  Pub* 
Ucan  who  gave  us  the-  Receipt. 

TewakdiddU.  ~(Ho.  467.) 

A4  pint  of  Table  Beer,  (or  Ale,  if  you  intend  it  for  a 
supplement  to  your  "  Night-Cap,")  a  tablespoonful  of 
Brandy,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  brown  Sugar,  or  clarified 
Syrup  (No.  475 ;) — a  little  grated  Nutmeg  or  Ginger 
may  be  added,  and  a  roll  of  very  thin  cut  Lemon  Peel. 

Ob*. — Before  our  readers  make  any  remarks  on  this 
Composition,  we  beg  of  them  to  taste  it;  if  the  materials 
are  good,  and  their  palate  vibrates  in  unison  with  our 
own,  they  will  find  it  one  of  the  pleasantest  beverages 
they  ever  put  to  their  lips, — and,  as  Lord  Ruthvcn  says, 
"  this  is  a  right  Gossip's  Cup,  that  far  exceeds  all  the 
Ale  that  ever  Mother  Bunch  made  in  her  life-time." — 
See  his  Lordship's  Experiments  on  Cookery,  #c.  18mo. 
London,  1654,  page  215. 

Sir  Fleetwood  Shsphbrd's  Sack  Posset. 
(No.  467».) 

"  From  ram*d  Barbadoes  on  the  western  main 
Feteh  Sugar  ounces  four— fetoh  Saek  from  Spain, 
A  pint,— «nd  from  the  Eastern  Indian  Coast 
Nutmeg,  the  glory  of  our  northern  toast; 

'    O'er  flaming  Coals  let  them  together  heat, 
Till  the  all-conquering  Saek  dissolve  the  sweet ; 
O'er  inch  another  Are,  pat  Eggs  just  ten, 
]7ew>born  from  tread  of  Cock  and  Rump  of  Heoe 
Stir  them  with  steady  hand  and  conscience  pricking 
To  see.  the  untimely  end  of  ten  fine  Chicken  ; 
From  Mining  shelf  take  down  the  brazen  skillet,— 
A  quart  of  milk  from  gentle  Cow  will  fill  ic. 
,  When  boil'd  and  ©old,  put  milk  and  Sack  to  Eggs, 
Unite  them  firmly  like  the  triple  league. 
And  on  the  fire  let  them  together  dwell 
Till  Mbs  sing  twice— yon  must  not  kiss  end  fell — 
Each  lad  and  lass  take  up  a  silver  spoon, 
And  fall  on  fiercely  like  a  starved  Dragoon." 
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To  bottle  3«rf .-*(No.  468.) 
•   When  the  briskness  and  liveliness  of  malt  liquors  $a 
the  cask  fail,  and  they  become  dead  and  vapid,  which 
they  generally  do  soon  after  they  are  tilted,  —  let  them 
be  Bottled. 

Be  careful  to  use  clean  and  dried  bottles  ;  leave  them 
unstopped  for  twelve  hours,  and  then  cork  them  as 
closely  as  possible  with  good  and  sound  new  Corks  ;  put 
a  bit  of  lump  sugar  as  big  as  a  nutmeg  into  each 
bottle t  the  Beer  will  be  ripe,  i.e.  fine  and  sparkling-, 
in  about  four  or  five  weeks ;  if  the  weather  is  cold,  to 
put  it  vp,  the  day  before  it  is  to  be  drank,  place  it  in  a 
room  tcherc  there  is  a  Fire. 

Remember  there  is  a  sediment,  &c.  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Bottles,  which  you  must  carefully  avoid  dis- 
turbing,— so  pour  it  off  at  once,  leaving  a  wineglassful 
at  the  bottom. 

•#*  If  Beer  becomes  Hard  or  Stale,  a  few  grains  of 
Carbonate  of  Potash,  added  to  it  at  the  time  it  is  drank, 
will  correct  it,  and  make  Draught  Beer  as  brisk  as  Bottled 
Ale. 

Rich  Raspberry  Wine  or  Brandy.  —  (No.  469.) 

Bruise  the  finest  ripe  Raspberries  with  the  back  of  a 
spoon,  strain  them  through  a  flannel  bag  into  a  stone 
jar,  allowing  a  Pound  of  fine  powdered  Loaf  Sugar  to 
each  quart  of  juice ;  stir  it  well  together,  and  cover  it 
down ;  let.it  stand  for  three  days,  stirring  it  up  each 
day ;  pour  off  the  clear,  and  put  two  quarts  of  Sherry, 
or  one  of  Cogniac  Brandy,  to  each  quart  of  juice; 
bottle  it  off:  it  will  be  fit  for  the  glass  in  a  fortnight. 

N.B.  Or  make  it  with  the  Jelly  (No.  479.) 

Liqueurs. — (No.  471.) 

We  haye  very  little  to  tell  from  our  own  experience, 
and  refer  our  Reader  to  "  Nouvelle  Cbimie  du 
Gout  et-  de  i/Odorat,  ou  I* Art  du  Distillatevr,  du 
Confiseur,  et  du  Parfumeur,  mis  d  la  ported  de  tout  le 
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lfo*fe,w— Paris,  2  torn.  8vo.  1819; — and  to  Jarrin'j* 
Italian  Confectioner,  Lond.  1820. 

Next  to  teaching  how  to  make  good  things  at  home, 
is  the  information  where  those  things  may  be  procured 
ready  made,  of  the  best  quality. 

It  is  in  vain,  to  attempt  to  imitate  the  best  Foreign 
Liqueurs,  unless  we  can  obtain  the  pure  vinous 
Spirit  with  which  they  $re  made. 

Johnson  and  Co.,  Foreign  Liqueur  and  Brandy 
Merchants  to  his  Majesty  and  the  Royal  family,  No.  2, 
Colonnade,  Pall  Mall,  are  justly  famous  for  importing 
Brandy  of  the  best  quality,  and  selling  it  in  a  genuine 
state,  and  71  varieties  of  Foreign  Liqueurs,  &c, 
and  that  agreeable  and  excellent  coup-tfapris,  "  Es- 
sence of  Punch." 

His  "  Witte  Cura^oa"  is  a  Bonne  Bovche  for  att 
Emperor. 

Curacoa. —(No-  474.) 
Put  five  ounces  of  thin  cut  Seville  Orange  Peel,  that 
has  been  dried  and  pounded,  into  a  quart  of  the  finest 
an 4  cleanest  Rectified  Spirit,  (sold  by  Rickards, 
Distiller,  Piccadilly),  —  after  it  has  been  infused  a 
fortnight,  strain  it,  and  add  a  quart  of  Syrup,  and 
filter ;  Bee  the  following  Receipt:  — 

To  make  a  Quart  ofCuracoa. 

To  a  pint  of  the  cleanest  and  strongest  Rectified  Spirit, 

(sold  by  Rickards,  Piccadilly),  add  two  drachms  and 

a  half  of  the  Sweet  Oil  of  Orange  Peel,  (sold  by  Stewart, 

No.  11,  Old  Broad  Street,  near  the  Bank),  shake  it  up, 

—  dissolve  a  pound  of  good  Lump  Sugar  in  a  pint  of 

cold  water,  make  this  into  a  Clarified  Syrup  (No.  475), 

.  which  add  to  the  Spirit,  shake  it  up,  and  let  it  stand 

till  the  following  day  —  then  line  a  funnel  with  a  piece 

of    muslin,  and  that  with  filtering  paper,  and  filter  it 

two  or  three  times  till  it  is  quite  bright.    This  Liqueur 

is   an  admirable   cordial  —  and  a  teaspoonful  in  a 

s2 
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Turner  pfwatsr,  is  a  very  refreshing  Summer  Driaky. 
ana  a  great  improvement  to  Punch. 

Qfe— We.  do  not  offer  this  Receipt  as  a  Rival  to 
Mfc  Jq^hsoh's  Cura^oa— it  is  only  proposed  as  an 
humble  substitute  for  that  incomparable  liqueur. 

Clarified  Syrup.  —  (No.  475.) 

Break  into  bits  two  Pounds  (avoirdupois)  of  double 
refined  Lump  Sugar,  and  put  it  into  a  dean  stewpan 
(4hat  is  well  tinned),  with  a  Pint  of  cold  spring  water  ; 
when  the  Sugar  is  dissolved,  set  it  over  a  moderate 
Hre ;  beat  about  half  the  white  of  an  Egg,  put  it  to  the 
Sugar  before  it  gets  warm,  and  stir  it  well  together. 
Watch  it,  and  when  it  boils  take  off  the  scum ;.  keep 
it'  boiling  till  no  scum  rises,  and  it  is  perfectly  clear, 
then  run  it  through  a  clean  napkin:  put  it  into  a 
close  stopped  bottle;  it  will  keep  for  months,  and 
is  an  Elegant  Article  an  the  Sideboard  for  Sweetening. 

Obs.  — The  proportion  of  Sugar  ordered  in  the  above 
Syrup,  is  a  quarter  pound  more  than  that  directed  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians. 
The  quantity  of  Sugar  must  be  as  much  as  the  liquor 
is  capable  of  keeping  dissolved  when  cold,  or  it  will 
ferment,  and  quickly  spoil ;  if  kept  in  a  temperate 
degree  of  heat,  the  above  proportion  of  Sugar  may  be 
considered  the  basis  of  all  Syrups. 

Capiltaire.—  (No.  476.) 

To  a  pint*  of  Clarified  Syrup  add  a  wineglass  of 
Curagoa  (No.  474),  —  or  dissolve  a  drachm  of  Oil  of 
Neroli  in  two  ounces  of  Rectified  Spirit,  and  add  a  few 
drops  of  it  to  Clarified  Syrup. 

Lemonade  in  a  Minute.  — (No.  477.) 

Pound  a  quarter  of  an.  ounce  (avoirdupois)  of  Citric, 
s. e.  crystallized  Lemon  Acid*,  with  a  few  drops'  of 

•  Tartaric  is  only  half  the  price  of  CsYrte  Acid—  bat  it  very  Inferior  i» 
SavQprl<6t.  ;  and  those  who  prepare  this  Syrup  for  Heme  Consumption,  will 
always  ue  the  Cttrtc.       '       Tr^  -r  ......,*.' 
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3u{ntessence  of 'Lemon  Peel  (No.  409),.  and  mix  it  b> 
egress  with  a  pint  of  Clarified  Syrup  (No.  475),  or 
Capillaire. 

For  Superlative  Syrup  of  Lemons  %  gee  (No.  391.)  " 

Obs. —  The  proportion  of  Acid  to  the  Syrup,  4wwi 
that  selected  (frtfm  several  specimens)  by  the  Con- 
mitteVof'Tasto.  We  advise  those  who  are  dig? 
posed  to  verify  oar  Receipt,  to  mix  only  three-quarters 
of  a  pint  of  Syrup  firsthand  add  the  oth&r  quarter  if 
they  find  it  too  Acid. 

u  you  have  none  of  (No*  408),  flavour  your  'S$tuj> 
with  thin  cut  Lemori  Peel,  or  use  Syrup  of  Lemon  Pfeel 
(No.  398.)  -        ■  «w 

A  tabfeswodnftilof  this  in  a  pint  of  water-win  imme* 
diately  produce  a  very  agreeable  Sherbet;  the  addition 
of  Ram  ind  Bratidjr  will  convert  this'tato  ' ' 

PUWCH  DIRECTLY.— *  (No."  478.) 

Shrub,  or  Essence  of  Fund.  — (No.  479.)  '"' 

Brandy  or  Rum;  flavoured  with ■ (No.  477),  'will  gi*« 
yon  very  good  "Extempore  "  Essence  <*f  Puhcm*" 

Ob*. — The  addition  of  a  quart  of  Sherry  or  Madeira 
makes  "Puhch  Royal;''  if,  instead  of 'wine,  the 
above  quantity  of  water  be  added,  it  will  make  "  Ptoick 
for  Chambermaid*?  according  to  Salmon's  Cooker vy 
8vo.  London,  1710:  see  page  4b5;  and  (No.  268),  in 
Noyt's  Cook9*  Dictionary;  flvo.  1724.    ; 

White,  Red ,  or  Black — Currant,  —  Grape,  —  Raspbcrrj, 
Sp.  Jelly.—  (No.  479*,) 

Are  all  made  precisely  in  the  same  manner.  When 
the  fruit  is  full  ripe,  gather  it  on  a  dry  day4}  *—  as  soon 
as  it  is  nicely  picked,  put  H  itito  a  Jar,  and  coter  it 
down  very  close. 

Set  the  Jar  in  a  Saucepan  about  thrfce  parts'filled 
with  cold  water;  put  it  on  a  gentle  trfc,  and  tet  it 
simmer  for  about  half  an  how.    Take  the  ffcn  from 
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the  flre,  and  pour  the  contents  of  the  Jar  into  a  Jelly** 
Bag:  pass  the  juice  through  a  second  time ;  —(do  not 
squeeze  the  bag.) 

To  each  Pint  of  juice  add  a  pound  add  a  half  of 
pood  Lump  Sugar  pounded ;  when  it  is  dissolved,  put 
it  into  a  preserving  pan,  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  bott 
gently,  stirring  and  skimming  it  the  whole  time,  (about 
twenty  minutes),  s.  e.  till  no  more  scum  rises,  —  it  will 
be  then  perfectly  clear  and  fine ;  pour  it  while  warm 
into  pots,  —  and  when  cold,  cover  them  with  paper* . 
wetted  in  Brandy. ' 

Haifa  pint  of  this  Jelly,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  Brandy 
or  Vinegar,  will  give  vou  excellent  Currant  or  Rasp- 
berry Brandy  or  Vinegar.  To  make  Sweet  Sauce, 
(No.  346.) 

Obs.  —  Jellies  from  other  fruit*  are  made  i*  the 
same  way,  —  and  cannot  be  preserved  in  perfection 
without  plenty  of  good  Sugar. 

The  best  way  is  the  cheapest,  — Jellies,  made  with 
too  small  a  proportion  of  Sugar  —  require  boiling  so 
long— there  is  much  more  waste  of  juice  and  flavour 
by  evaporation  than  the  due  quantity  of  Sugar  costs  7 
and'  they  neither  look  nor  taste  half  so  delicate,  as 
when  made  with  a  proper  proportion  of  Sugar,  and 
moderate  boiling. 

;  Mock  Arrack,  —  (No.  48Q.) 

Dissolve  two  scruples  of  flowers  of  Benjamin. in  a 
quart  of  .good  Rum,  and  it  will  immediately  impart  to 
it  the  inviting  fragrance  of  *•  Vauxhall  necta*." 

Calvef-feet  Jelly  %-t  (No,  481.)  . 

Take  four  Calves'  Feet,  (not  those  which  are  sola  at 
Tripe-shops,  which  have  been  boiled  till  almost  all  the 
Gelatine  is  extracted, — but  buy  them  at  the  Butcher's ;) 
slit  them  in  two,  take  away  the  Fat  from  between 
the  daws,  wash  them  well  in  lukewarnv  water,  then 
put  them  in  a  large  stewpafi,   and  cover  them  witlj 
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Water;  when  the  liquor  boils,  skim  it  well,  and  let 
it  boil  gently  six  or  seven  hours,  that  it  may  be  re- 
duced to, about  two  quart*,  then  strain  it  through  a 
sieve,  and  skim  all  the  oily  substance  which  is  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquor. 

If  you  are  not  in  a  hurry,  it  is  better  to  boil  the 
Calves'  feet  the  day  before  you  make  the  Jelly,  as 
when  the  liquor  is  cold,  the  oily  part  being  at  the  top, 
and  the  other  being  firm,  with  pieces  of  kitchen  paper 
applied  to  it,  you  may  remove  every  particle  of  the 
oily  substance,  without  wasting  any  of  the   Liquor. 

Put  the  Liquor  in  a  stewpan  to  melt,  with  a  pound 
of  Lump  Sugar,  the  peel  of  two  Lemons;  the  juice 
of  six,  six  whites  of  Eggs  and  sheik  beat  together, 
and  a  bottle  of  Sherry  or  Madeira ;  whisk  the  whole 
together  until  it  is  on  the  boil,  then  put  it  by  the 
side  of  the  stove,  and  let  it  simmer  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  strain  it  through  a  Jelly-bag;  what  is  strained 
first  must  be  poured  into  the  bag  again,  until  it  is  as 
fright  and  as  clear  as  rock  water;  then  put  the  Jelly 
in  moulds,  to  be  cold  and  firm ;  if  the  weather  is  too 
warm,,  it  requires  some  ice. 

Obs.  —  When  it  is  required  to  be  very  stiff,  half  an 
'ounce  of  Isinglass  may  be  added  when  the  Wine  is 
put  in.  '' 

It  may  be  flavoured  by  the  juice  of  various  Fruits, 
&C  and  Spices,  &c»  and  coloured  with,  Saffron,  — 
Cochineal,  —  Red  Beet  Juice,  —  Spinage  Juice, — ; 
Claret,  <&c. '• —  and  it  is  sometimes  made  with  Cherry 
Brandy,  or  Noyeau  Rouge,- -or  Curacva  (No*  474), 
or  Essence  of  Punch  (No.  479),  instead  of  Wine. 

N.B.  Ten  Shank  Bones  of  Mutton,  which  may; 
be  bought  for  2£<?.,  will  give  as  much  Jelly  as  a  Calfa 
foQt,  which  costs  a  Shilling.— See  the  20th  and  follow* 
ing  lines  in  page  296  of  this  work,  '"". 
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Rtcetpt*  far  Economical  Made  Dishes,  written  for 

the  Cook's  Oracle — by  am  accomplished  English 

Lady.  —  (No.  483.) 
These  Experiments  have  arisen  from  my  aversion  to 
Cold  Meat,  and  my  preference  of  what  are  termed 
French  Dishes;  with  which  (by  a  certain  manage- 
ment) I  think  I  can  furnish  my  table  at  far  less  ex- 
pense—than is  generally  incurred  in  getting  up  a 
Plain  Dinner. 

Gravy  or  Soup  Meats  I  never  buy, — and  yet  am 
seldom  without  a  good  provision  of  what  is  technically 
denominated  Stock. 

When,  as  it  frequently  happens,  we  have  Ham 
dressed,  if  the  Joint  be  above  the  weight  of  seven 
pounds,  I  have  it  cot  in  half,  and  prepared  in  the 
following  manner: — First,  ensure  that  it  has  been 
properly  soaked,  scraped,  and  cleaned}  to  a  nicety,  — 
then,  put  it  into  an  Earthen  Vessel  as  near  its  own  size 
as  possible,  with  just  as  much  water  as  will  cover  it, 
to  which  add  four  "Onions,  a  clove  of  Garlick,  half  a 
dozen  Shallots,  a  Pay  leaf,  a  bunch  of  Sweet  herbs, 
half  a  dozen  Cloves,  a  few  Peppercorns  and  Allspice : 
this  should  be  well  closed,  and  kept  simmering  about 
three  hours.  It  is  then  served  with  Raspings  or  with 
Glazing,  the  rind  having  first  been  taken  off  neatly*  — 
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The  liquor  is  strained,  and  kept  till  Poultry  of  any  sort, 
or  Meat,  is  boiled,  when  the  liquor  in  which  they  have 
been  dressed  should  be*  added  to  it,  and  boiled  down 
fast  till  reduced  to  about  three  pints :  when  cold,  it 
will  be  a  highly  flavoured,  well  coloured  Jetty*,  and 
ready  for  i  Sauce  for  all  kinds  of  Ragodts  and  Hashes; 

A  Fillet:OF  Vea£,  J  divide  into  Three  Parts;  the 
Meat,  before  it  is  skewered,  will  of  itself  indicate  where 
the  partition  is  natural,  and  will  pull  asunder  as  you 
would  quarter  un  Orange ;  —  the  Largest  Piece  should 
be  stuffed  with  (No.  .374,  or  375),  and  rolled  up,  com- 
pactly skewered,  &cj  and  makes  a  very  pretty  small 
Fillet ~*-the  square  fiat  Piece  will  either  cut  into  Cutlets 
(No;  30,  or  521),  or  slice  for  a  Pie  ^  and  the  Thick 
Piece  must  be  well  krded  and  dressed  as  a  Fricandeau 
—  which  I  do  in  the  following  manner:  —  Put  the 
larded  Veal  into;  a  stewpan  just  big-  enough  to  contain 
it,  with  as  much  water  as  will  cover  it ;  when  it  has 
simmered  till  delicately  white,  and  so  tender  as  to  be 
cut  with  a  Spoon,  it  must  be  taken  out  of  the  water 
and  set  apart,  —  and  it  will  be  ready  to  serve  up 
either  with  Sorrel,  Tomata^  Mushrooms  (No^  305,  or 
439),  or  some  of  the  above-mentioned  Stock  —  the' 
Fricandeau  being  previously  coloured  with  Grazing- — 
if  with  Mushrooms,  they  should  be 'first  parboiled  in 
Salt  and  Vinegar,  and  water,  which  gives  them  flavour, 
and  keeps  them  good  colour. 

The  SiRLora  of  beef  I  likewise  divide  info  Three 
Parts  ;  I  first  have  it  nicely  boned* 

The  Under  part,  or  Fillet,  as  the  French  call  it,  will 
dress  (when  cut  into  slices)  excellently,  either  as  plain 
Steaks  (No.  94),  Curry  (No;  497) ;  or,  it  may  be  larded 
whole,  and  gently  stewed  in  two  quarts  of  water  (a  Bay 
leaf,  two  Onions,  their  skins  roasted  brown,  four  Cloves, 
Allspice,  &e.  &c.)  tilt  tender;  when  it  should  be  taken 

•This  may  be  still  longer  preserved  —  by  the  ptoctfi  directed  In  (N«.  252.) 
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out,  drained  quite  dry,  and  put  away— it  is  thett 
ready  to  be  used  at  any  time  in  the  following  manner : 
— Season  and  dredge  it  well,  then  put  it  into  a  stew* 
pan  in  which  a  piece  of  Butter  has  been  previously 
fried  to  a  fine  froth;  when  the  Meat  is  sufficiently 
brown,  take  it  out,  and  throw  into  the  pan  half  a  dozen 
middle-sized  Onions  to  do  a  fine  Gold  Colour;  that 
accomplished,  (during  which  the  Dredger  should  be  in 
constant  use,)  add  half  a  pint  of  Stock,  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  Tarragon  Vinegar  (No.  396),  and  let  the 
Onions  stew  gently  till  nearly  tender ;  the  Beef  should 
then  be  returned  to  the  stewpan,  and  the  whole  suffered 
to  simmer  till  the  meat  is  warm  through :  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  Onions  do  not  break,  and  they  should 
be  served  round  the  Beef  with  as  much  Sauce  as  will 
look  graceful  in  the  dish.  The  Fillet  is  likewise  very 
good  without  the  fried  Onions; — in  that  case,  you 
should  chop  and  mix  up  together,  a  Shallot,  some 
Parsley,  a  few  Capers  and  the  Yolk  of  a  hard  Egg, 
and  strew  them  lightly  over  the  surface  of  the  Beef. 

The  Fat  End  of  the  Sirloin  and  Bones  should  be  put 
to  simmer  in  the  liquor,  in  which  the  Fillet  was  first 
,  stewed,  and  done  till  the  Beef  looks  loose ;  it  should 
then  be  put  away  into  a  deep  vessel,  and  the  Soup 
strained  over  it,  which  cooling  with  the  Fat  upon  the 
top  (thereby  excluding  the  air),  will  keep  as  long  as 
rnay  be  required;  —  when  the  Soup  is  to  be  used,  the 
fat  must  be  cleared  from  it,  —  a  Carrot,  Parsnip,  a 
head  of  Celery,  a  Leek,  and  three  Turnips,  cleaned 
and  scalded,  should  be  added  to  it,  and  the  whole 
suffered  to  simmer  gently  till  the  vegetables  are  quite 
done,  when  they  must  be  strained  from  the  liquor,  and 
the  Soup  served  up  with  large  square  thick  pieces  of 
toasted  bread. 

Those  who  like  a  Plain  Bouilli  warm  the  Beef  in  the 
Soup,  and  serve  it  up  with  the  Turnips  and  Carrots 
which  had  been  strained  before  from  the  Soup.  A 
White  Cabbage  quartered,  is  no  bad  addition  to  the 
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CJarntsh  of  the  Bouillr,  or  to  the  flavour  of  the  Soup. 
If  it  is  a  Dressed  Bouilli,  sliced  Carrots  and  Button 
Onions  should  be  stewed  in  thickened  Stock,  and 
poured  Over  the  Meat 

A  Neck  of  Af*fY<m,  boned,  sprinkled  with  dried  Sage* 
powdered  fine,  or  (No.  378)  seasoned  and  rolled  and 
roasted,  is  very  good.  The  Bones  and  Scrag  make- 
excellent  Gravy  stewed  down,  and  if  done  very  gently* 
the  Meat  is  not  bad  eating.  The  same  herbs  should 
be  'put  to  it,  as  to  other  Stocks,  with  the  addition  of  a 
Oarrot ;  this  will  make  very  good  Mutton  Broth.  In 
short,  wherever  there  are  Boms  or  Trimmings  to  be  got 
out  of  any  Meat  that  is  dressed  in  my  Kitchen,  they 
are  made  to  contribute  towards  Soup  or  Gravy,  or 
(No.  252.) 

Instead  of  roasting  a  Hare  (which  at  best  is  but  dry 
food),  stew  it,  if  Young,  Plain,  —  if  an  Old  one,  Lard  it. 
The  Shoulders  and  Legs  should  be  taken  off,  and  the 
Back  cut  into  three  pieces ;  these,  with  a  Bay  leaf,  half 
a  dozen  Shallots,  one  Onion  pierced  with  four  Cloves, 
should  be  laid  with  as  much  good  vinegar  as  will  cover 
them,  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  deep  dish.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Head,  Neck,  Ribs,  Liver,  Heart,  &c.  &c. 
should  be  browned  in  frothed  Butter  well  seasoned  — 
add  half  a  pound  of  lean  Bacon  cut  into  small  pieces,  a 
large  bunch  of  Herbs,  a  Carrot,  and  a  few  Allspice  — 
simmer  these  in  a  quart  of  water  till  it  be  reduced  to 
about  half  the  quantity,  when  it  should  be  strained, 
and  those  parts  of  the  Hare  which  have  been  infused 
in  the  vinegar,  should  (with  the  whole  contents  of  the* 
dish)  be  added  to  it,  and  stewed  till  quite  done.  Those 
who  like  Onions  may  brown  half  a  dozen,  stew  them 
in  a  part  of  the  Gravy,  and  dish  them  round  the 
Hare. 

When  it  comes  from  the  table,  supposing  some  to 
be  left,  the  Meat  should  be  taken  from  the  Bones,  and 
with  a  few  Forcemeat  balls,  the  remains  of  the  Gravy, 
and  about  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  Red  Wine  and  a  pro^ 
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porttonable  quantity  of  water,  it  will  make  a  very  pretty  ^ 
Soup — to  those  who  have  no  objection  to  Catsup, 
(No*  439),  a  spoonful  in  the  original  Gravy  is  an  in** 
,  provement,  as  indeed  it  is  in  every  made  Dish  where 
tfce  Mushroom  itself  is  not  at  command. 

Every  Ragoit,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  dressed  the 
day  before  it  is  wanted,  that  any  Fat  which  has  escaped 
the  skiinming  spoon,  may  with  ease  be  taken  off  when 
cpld. 

.  Calf's  He  ad.  -*-  Take  the  half  of  one,  with  the 
skin  op, — put  it  into  a  large  stewpan  with  aa  much 
water  as  will  cover  it,  a  knuckle  of  Ha*n,  and  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  Onions,  Herbs,  &c,..&c.  and  let  it 
simmer  till,  the  fl$sh  may  be  separated  from  the  bone 
with  a  Spoon  —  do  so,  and  while  still  hot  cut  it  into  as 
large  a  sized  square  as  the  piece  will  admit  of; — -the 
trimmings  and  half  the  liquor  put  by  in  a  tureen;  to 
the  remaining  half  add  a  gill  of  White  Wine,  and  reduce 
the  whole  of  that  by  quick  boiling  till  it -is  again  half 
consumed,  when,  it  should  be  poured  over  the  large 
square  piece  in  an  Earthen  Vessel  aurrouaded  with 
Mushrooms,  white  Button  Onions,,  small  pieces  of: 
Pickled  Pork  (half  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  one  and  a 
half  in  length),  and  the  Tpngue  in  slices,  and  simmered 
till  the  whole  is  fit  to  serve  up;  some  browned  Force-* 
meat  balls  are  a  pretty  addition.  After  this  comes  from 
the  Table,  Jfre  remains  should  be  cut  into  small  piece* 
and  mixed  up  with  the  Trimmings  and  liquor,,  which 
(with  &  little  snore  wine)  properly  thickened,  will  make 
a  very  good  Mock  Turtle  Soup  for  a  future  occasions 


To. Hash  Mvtton,  #c.  —  (No.  484.) 

Cut  the  Meat  into  handsome  slices,  and  trim  off  all% 
the  sinews,  skin  and  gristle,  &c,~put  in  nothing  but  what 
is  to  be  eaten,  lay  them  on  a  plate,  ready;  prepare  ysur 
Sauce  as  receipt  (No.  360),  or  (No.  451),  or  (No.  486)„ 
.put  in  the  Meat,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  till  it  i^ 
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thoroughly  .warm ; — do  mot  kt  it  BoU,  as  that  will  make 
the  Meat  tough  and  hard*,  and  it  will  be,  as  Joan 
CaonwEJLLt  has  it,  a  Harsh. 

Qb*.~-&eUct  for  your  Hash,  those  parts  of  the  joint 
that  are  least  done.  It  is  a  mode  of  Cookery  by  no 
means  suited  to  delicate  stomachs ;  unless  the  Meat, 
&c  be  considerably  under-done  the  first  time— a  second 
dressing  must  -spoil  it. 

To  warm  HashesJ.  —  (No.  485,) 
Made  Dishes, — Stews, — Ragouts*— Soups,. &c.  Put 
what  you  have  left,  into  a  deep  hash  dish,  or  tureen  : 
when  you  want  it,  set  this  in  a  stewpan  of  boiling  water  j 
let  it  stand  till  the  contents  are  quite  warm.    „ 

To  Hash  Bebf,  fyc— (No.  486.) 

Put  a  pint  and  a  half  of  Broth, — or  Water,  with  air 
ouujee  of  (No.  252),or  a  large  tablespoonful  of  Mushroom , 
Catsup  into  a  stewpan  with  the  GraVy  you  have  saved 
that  was  left  from  the  Beef,  and  put  in  a  quarter  ounce 
of  onion  sliced  very  fine,  and  boil  it  about  ten  minutes  ; 
put  a  large  tablespoonful  of  Flour  into  a  basin,  just  wet 
■       ■  ■        "  ■  ■■  "r '       ■        ■■  ■     ■ » ^ 

*  Hashes  and  Meat*  dressed  a  .second  'tine,. should  onlg  simmer  gently, 
tUljust  warm  through:  it  is  supposed  they  have  been  done  very  nearly,  if 
not  quite  euongb,  already:  select  these  parts  of  the  joint  tbatbavt  been  least 
done. 

In  making  a  Hash  from  a  Leg  of  Mutton,  do.  not  destroy  (he  Marrow, 
boneto  help  the tpavy  of  yonr  hash,  to  whieh  it  will  make  no  perceptible 
addition ;  bat  saw  it  in  two,  twist  writing  paper  round  the  ends,  and  send  it 


Op  on  a  plate  as  a  side  dish,  garnished  with  sprigs  of  parsley  .—tfit  is  a 

Roast  leg, preserve  the  end  bonk,  and  send. it  up  be "■ 

bones.    This  is  a  very  pretty  Luncheon,  or  Sapper  dish. 


t  See  "  the  Court  and  Kitchen  of  Elizabeth,  commonly  called  Joan 
Cromwell,"  r&no.,  London,  1664,  page  106. 

♦  The  "  Bain- Marled  or  Watkr-Bath,  see  note  to  (No.  529),  is  the  best 
nteofU  to  warm  np  made  dishes,  and  things  thathave  been  already  safleientty. 
dressed,  as  it  neither  consumes  the  sauce,  nor  hardens  the  meat : — if  yon  have 
not  a  Wr.ter-Bath',  a  Dutch  Oven  vriM  sometimes  supply  the  place  of  it. 

"  Bain-Marie"  is  a  flat  vessel  containing  boiliag  -water;  yon  pat  all  yew 

stewpans  into  the  water,  and  keep  that  water  always  very  hot,  but  it  must 

not  boil;  the  effect  of  this  fi«Jj»-Mat*te  is  to  keep  every  thing  warm  without 

altering  either  the  quantity  or  the  quality,  particularly  the  quality.    When  I 

•jjmI  the  honour  of  serving  a  JToMeman  who  kept  a  very  extensive  homing 

establishment,  and  the  hour  of  dinner  was  consequently  uncertain,  I  was  in 

the  sasbit  of  using  Bmtn-Martet  as  a  certain  means  of  preserving  the  flavour 
__...-..-_     —  _  1  j^p  yoar  MOce  Qr  Drofl|  or  ^p  Dy  lfce  n^,^ ^9 


of*U  a*y  dishes.    If  yoo  I 
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it  with  a  little  water,  mix  it  weU  together,  and  then  stir- 
it  into  the  broth,  and  give  it  a  boil  for  five  or  ten ' 
minutes,  rub  it  through  a  sieve,  and  it  is  ready  to  receive 
the  Beef9  &c.,  let  it  stand  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  till 
the  Meat  is  warm. 

NJk  A  teaspoonful  of  Parsley  chopped  as  fine  as 
possible,  and  put  in  five  minutes  before  it  is  served  up, 
laa  great  addition ; — others  like  half  a  wineglass  of  Port 
wine,  and  a  dessertspoonful  of  Currant  Jelly. 

See  also  (No.  360),  which  will  show  you  every  variety 
of  manner  of  making  and  flavouring  the  most  highly 
finished  Hash  Sauce,  and  (Nos.  484,  485,  and  506.) 

Cold  Meat  Broiled,  with  Poached  Eggs.— (No.  487.) 

The  inside  of  a  Sirloin  of  Beef  is  best  for  this  dish, 
or  a  Leg  of  Mutton.  Cut  the  slices  of  even  and  equal 
thickness,  and  broil  and  brown  them  carefully  and 
slightly  over  a  clear  smart  fire,  or  in  a  Dutch  oven,  give 
those  slices  most  fire  that  are  least  done  ;— lay  them  in 
a  dish  before  the  fire  to  keep  hot,  while  you  poach  the 
Eggs,  as  directed  in  (No.  546),  and  mashed  Potatoes 
(No.  106.) 

Obs. — This  makes  a  savoury  Luncheon  or  Supper,— »- 
but  is  more  relishing  than  nourishing,  unless  the  Meat, 
was  under-done  the  first  time  it  was  dressed. 

No.  307  for  Sauce,  to  which  some  add  a  few  drops 
of  Shallot  wbe  or  vinegar.  See  (No.  402),  or  (No.  439), 
or  (No.  359),  warmed, — or  Grill  Sauce  (No.  355;) 

Mrs.  Phillips's  Irish  Stew.  —  (No.  488.) 

Take  five  thick  Mutton  Chops  or  two  pounds  off  the 
neck  or  loin ;  four  pounds  of  Potatoes ;  peel  them,  and 
cut  them  in  halves ;  six  Onions,  or  half  a  pound  of 
onions,  peel  and  slice  them  also;— first  put  a  layer  of 

" '     -     9"  r'  

soup  redacts  and  becomes  too  strong,  and  the  sauce  thickens  as  well  as  re- 
dace*.  This  is  the  best  way  of  warming  Turtle,  or  Moek  Turtle  Soap,—  as 
the  thick  part  is  always  at  the  bottom,  and  this  method  prev.tuts  it  from 
ttqrning,  and  keeps  it  always  good."  —  Un*»«  Cookery*  page  Mk 
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Potatoes  at  the  bottom  of  your  stewpan,  then  a  couple 
of  Chops  and  some  of  the  Onions ;  then  again  potatoes, 
and  so  on  till  the  pan  is  quite  full, —  a  small  spoonful 
of  white  pepper,  and  about  one  and  a  half  of  salt,  and 
three  gills  of  broth  or  gravy ;  cover  all  very  close  in> 
so  as  to  prevent  the  steam  from  getting  out,  and  kt 
them  stew  two  hours  on  a  very  slow  fire.  A  small  slice 
of  ham  is  a  great  addition  to  this  dish.  The  Cook  will 
be  the  best  judge  when  it  is  done,  as  a  great  deal 
depends  on  the  fire  you  have. 

N.B.  Great  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  it  burn, 
and  that  it  does  not  do  too  fast. 

To  make  an  Irish  Stew,  or  Hitntsr's  Pie. 

Take  part  of  a  Neck  of- Mutton,  cut  it  into  chops, 
season  it  well,  put  it  into  a  stewpan,  let  it  brase  for 
half  an  hour,  take  two  dozen  of  potatoes,  boil  them, 
mash  them,  and  season  them,  butter  your  mould,  and 
line  it  with  the  potatoes,  put  in  the  Mutton,  bake  it  for 
half  an  hour,  then  it  will  be  done,  cut  a  hole  in  the  top 
and  add  some  good  gravy  to  it 

N.B.  The  above  is  the  contribution  of  Mr.  Morrison 
of  the  Leinster  Hotel,  Dublin. 

A  good  Scotth  Haggies.  —  (No.  488*.) 

Make  the  haggies-bag  perfectly  clean ;  parboil  the 
draught,  boil  the  liver  very  well,  so  as  it  will  grate ; 
dry  the  meal  before  the  fire ;  mince  the  draught  and  a 
pretty  large  piece  of  beef  very  small ;  grate  about  half 
of  the  liver ;  mince  plenty  of  the  suet  and  some  onions 
small ;  mix  all  these  materials  very  well  together,  with 
a  handful  or  two  of  the  dried  meal ;  spread  them  on 
the  table,  and  season  them  properly  with  salt  and  mixed 
spices ;  take  any  of  the  scraps  of  oeef  that  is  left  from 
mincing,  and  some  of  the  water  that  boiled  the  draught, 
and  make  about  a  choppin  (t.  e.  a  quart)  of  good  stock 
of  it ;  then  put  all  the  haggles  meat  into  the  bag,  and 
that  broth  in  it;  then  sew  up  the  bag;  but  be.sure  to 
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put  out  all  the  wind  before  you  sew  it  quite  close.  If 
you  think  the  tag  is  thin,  you  may  put  it  ma  cloth* 
If  it  is  a  large  haggles,  it  will  take  at  lestefe  two  hour* 
boiling. 

N.8.  The  above  we  copied  verbatim  front  Mrs.- 
Maciver,  a  celebrated  Caledonian  Professor  of the  C«- 
Unary  art,  who  taught  and  published  a  book  of  Cookery  at 
Edinburgh,  A.D.  1787. 

Minced  Collops. 

"  This  is  a  favourite  Scotch  dish,  —  few  families  are 
without  it,  —  it  keeps  well,  and  is  always  ready  to  make 
an  extra  dish. 

"  Take  Beef,  and  chop  and  mince  it  Very  small;  to 
which  add  some  salt  and  pepper.  Put  this,  in  its  raw 
state,  into  small  jars,  and  pour  on  the  top  some  clarified 
butter.  When  intended  for  use,  put  the  clarified  butter 
into  a  fryingpan,  and  slice  some  onions  into  the  pan, 
and  fry  them.  Add  a  little  water  to  it,  -and  then  put 
in  the  minced  meat  Stew  it  well,  and  in  a  few  minutes' 
it  will  be  fit  to  serve  up." — The  Hon.  John  Cochran e's 
Seaman's  Guide,  8vo.  1797.  p.  42. 

Harrico*  Mutton,  &  la  Moost-Aye. — (No.  489.) 

Cut  the  beet  end  of  a  Neck  or  Loin  of  Mutton  that 
has  been  kept  till  tender,  into  Chops  of  equal  thick- 
ness, one  rib  to  each ;  ("  les  bom  hommes  de  bouche  de 
Paris9'  cut  two  chops  to  one  bone,  but  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  help  when  there  is  only  one,  two  at  a  time  is 
too  large  a  dose  for  John  Bull,)  trim  off  most  of  the  Fat, 
and  the  lower  end  of  the  chine  bone,  and  scrape  it 
clean ;  —  flatten  them  with  a  cleaver,  and  lay  them  in 
a  Stewpan,  with  an  ounce  of  Butter 'and  a  large  Onion ; 
—  set  it  over  a  smart  fire  .*  if  your  fire  is  not  sharp,  the 
chops  will  be  done  before  they  are  coloured :  the  inten- 
tion of  frying  them  is  merely  to  give  them  a  browning. 


•  Probably  *  contraction  of  "  Bant  Ragrit." 
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,  While  the  Chops  are  hrownmg,  peel  and  boil  a  couple 
of  dozen  of  young  button  Onions,  in  about  three  pints  of 
water  for  about  15  or  20  minutes,  set  them  by,  —  and 
pour  off  the  liquor  they  were  boiled  in  into  the  stewpan 
with  the  chops,  and  add  as  much  boiling  water  as  will 
cover  them,  remove  the  scum  as  it  rises,  and  then  put 
-in  six  ounces  of  Carrots,  and  eight  ounces  of  Turnips 
peeled  and  cut  into  slices,  or  shaped  into  balls  about 
as  big  as  a  nutmeg,  put  in  the  Carrots  twenty  minutes 
before  theTurnips,  be  careful  they  are  not  stewed  too  fast 
or  too  much,  —  so  take  out  one  of  the  Chops  with  a  fish 
slice,  and  try  it:  when  they  are  tender,  which  will  be 
in  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  then  pass  the  gravy  through 
a  sieve  into  a  basin,  skim  off  the  fat,  and  set  the  meat 
and  vegetables  by  the  fire  to  keep  hot,  and  pour  some 
boiling  water  over  the  button  Onions  to  warm  them* 
and  then  put  them  round  the  Dish,  the  last  thing. 

Thicker  the  Gravy  by  putting  an  ounce  of  Butter 
into  a  Stewpan ;  when  it  is  melted,  stir  in  as  much 
Flour  as  will  stiffen  it ;  pour  the  gravy  to  it  by  degrees, 
stir  together  till  it  boils;  strain  it  through  a  fine  sieve 
or  tammis  into  a  stewpan,  and  let  it  simmer  gently 
while  you  dish  up  the  Meat  andVegetables ;  lay  the 
chops  round  a  dish,  put  the  Vegetables  in  the  middle, 
and  pour  the  thickened  gravy  over.  Some  put  in 
Capers,  &C,  minced  Gherkins,  &c. 

Ob*.  —  Rump  steaks,  Veal  cutlets,  and  Beef 
tails,  make  excellent  dishes  dressed  in  the  like 
manner. 

button  Chops  delicately  Stewed,  and  good  Mutton  Broth. 
(No.  490.) 

Put  the  Chops  into  a  stewpan  with  cold  water  enough 
to  cover  them,  and  an  Onion,— when  it  is  coming  to  a 
boil,  skim  it,  cover  the  pan  close,  #nd  -set  it  over  a  very 
slow  Fire  till  the  Chops  are  tender, — if  they  have  been 
kept  a  proper  time,  they  will  take  about  three  quarters 
of  an  hour's  very  gentle  simmering.    Send  up  Turnips 
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with  them,  (No.  130),  they  may  be  boiled  with  the 
chops,  skim  well,  and  then  send  all  up  in  a  deep  dish, 
with  the  Broth  they  wer6  stewed  in. 

N.B.  The  Broth  will  make  an  Economist  one,  • —  and 
tke  M*a$  another  wholesome  and  comfortable  meal. 

Shoulder  of  Lamb  Grilled.  — (So.  491.) 

Boil  it,  —  score  it  in  chequers  about  an  inch  square, 
rub  it  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  pepper  ana  salt 
it,  strew  it  with  bread-crumbs  and  dried  parsley,  or 
sWeet  Herbs,  or  (No.  457  or  459),  and  Carbonado,  u  c. 
Grill,  u  e.  Broil  it  over  a  clear  fire,  or  put  it  in  a  Dutch 
oven  till  it  is  a  nice  light  brown;  send  up  soma, 
gravy  with  it,  or  make  a  sauce  for  it  of  flour  and. 
water  well  mixed  together  with  an  ounce  x>f  fresh  but* 
ter,  a  tablespoonful  of  mushroom  or  walnut  catsup, 
and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon.  See  also  Grill  Sauce 
(No.  355.) 

N.B.  Breasts  of  Lamb  are  often  done  the  same  way, 
and  with  Mushroom  or  Mutton  sauce  (No.  307.) 

Lamb's  Fry.  —  (No.  492.) 
Fry  it  plain,  or  dip  it  in  an  egg  well  beaten  on  a. 
plate,  ana  strew  some  fine  stale  breadcrumbs  over  it ; 
garnish  with    crisp    parsley  (No.  389.)      For    sauce 
(No.  355),  or,  (No.  356.) 

Shut  of  Beef  •  Stewed.  —  (No.  493.) 

Desire  the  butcher  to  saw  the  bone  into  three  or  four 
pieces,  put  it  into  a  stewpan,  and  just  cover  it  with 
cold  water,  —  when  it  simmers,  skim  it  clean,  —  then 
put  in  a  bundle  of  Sweet  Herbs,  a  Targe  Onion,  a  head 
of  Celery,  a  dozen  berries  of  Black  Pepper,  and  the* 
same  of  Allspice :  —  stew  very  gently  over  a  slow  fire 

•  The  proverb  says, «  qfali  the  Rml*  of  the  Ah-,  commend  me  to  the 
5&1?.  °f  •*«*.— for  there's  Marrow  fo.r  the  metier,— Meat  for  the  mjetreet., 
Ofiftlei  for  the  Servants,  end  Bone,  for  the  Dog.." 
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till  the  Meat  is  tender,  —  this  will  take7 from  about 
Three  hours  and  a  half,  to  four  and  a  half.         -  \ 

Take  three  Carrots,  peel  and  cut  them  into  small 
squares;— peel  and  cut  ready  in  small  squares  a  couple 
ef  Turnips,  with  a  couple  of  dozen  of  small  young  round 
silver  Button  Onions;  boil  them  till  tender,  the  Turnips 
and  Onions  will  be  enough  in  about  fifteen  minutes,  ~— ' 
the  Carrots  will  require  about  twice  as  long  —  drain 
them  dry. 

When  the  Beef  is  quite  tender,  take  it  out  carefully 
with  a  slice,  and  put  it  on  a  dish  while  you  thicken  q 
pint  and  a  half  of  the  Gravj ;  to  do  this,  mix  three 
tablespoonsfcl  of  flour  with  a  teacupful  of  the  beef 
liquor;  to  make  Soup  of  the  rest  of  it,  see  (No.  238)f 
stir  this  thoroughly  together  till  it  boils,  scum  off  the 
Fat,  strain  it  through  a  sieve,  and  put  your  vegetables  in 
to  warm ;  —  Season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a  wineglass  of 
Mushroom  Catsup  (No.  439),  or  Port  wine,  or  both, 
and  pour  it  over  the  Beef. 

Send  up  Wow  Wow  sauce  (No.  328),  in  a  boat. 
r  NJB.  Or,  instead  of  sending  up  the  Beef  whole,  cut 
the  meat  into  handsome  pieces  fit  to  help  at  table,  and 
lay  it  in  the  middle  of  the  dish,  with  the  Vegetables 
and  Sauce  (which,  if  you  flavour  with  (No.  455),  you, 
may  call  "Beef  Curry,")  round  it,  A  Leo  ofc 
Mutton  is  excellent  dressed  the  same  way,  —  equal  to 
"  le  Gigot  de  sept  heurcs,"  so  famous  in  the  French  kitchen. 

Obs.  —  This  Stew  has  every  claim  to  the  attention 
of  the  Rational  Epicure;  being  one  of  those  in  which 
"  Frugality/'  "  Nourishment,"  "  and  Pala- 
TABtENESs,"  are  most  happily  combined, — and  you  get 
half  a  Gallon  of  excellent  Broth  into  the  bargain. 

We  advise  the  Mistress  of  the  table,  to  call  it  M  Ra- 
gout Beef  ;"  this  will  ensure  it  being  eaten  with  una* 
jumous  applause ;  —  the  homely  appellation  of  Shin  of 
Beef  ttewed9  is.  enough  to  give  your  Genteel  eater  a 
locked  jaw. 

"  Remember,  when  the  Judgment's  weak,  the  Prejudice,  U  strong,"- 


.< 
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Our  "Modern  Epicures  resenVbtefhe  Ancient*  Vho 
thought  the  dlarest  ffish  must  be  the  ttbst  deli66bs  t 

"  And  think  all  Wisdom  lies 

•«  la  tesogtu^eftanentty  okeY* 

Tkttt;  they  reckon  Ttirlfc  «tod  Pftntty  16 be  "  #«*»# 
Jbtoefefkenf  more  inviting  thin  itdcte  Turtle  «£d 
Good  Malt  Liquor,— however  bad  the  fottrier  inky  be, 
tod  however  good  Che  latter;  —  we*  wish  these  foKra 
could  be  made  to  understand,  that  the  Soup  for  each, 
and  all  the  accompaniments,  are  precisely  the  stone; — 
theTe  is  this  only  difference,  the  former  is  c^tnnibiily 
made  with  a  "  STARTED  TURTLE,"  (see  Ndtes  at  the 
foot  of  page  288,)  the  latter^  with  m-^XfXtSO 
CAJUF."    See  (Nds.  247,  343,  and  34&\) 

The  scarcity  of  tolerably  good  cooks,  ceases  to  be 
Surprising,  when  we  reflect  how  Broth  tnore  astonishing 
is  the  ignorance  of  most  of  those  who  assume  the 
character  of  Scientific  oouKMAWDSf,  so  extreitiety 
ignorant  of  "the  affairs  of  the  Mouth,*— they  seem 
hardly  to  "know  a  Sheep's  head  from  a  Carrot,"  and  their 
real  pretensions  to  be  profound  Palatidans,  are  as 
moderate,  as  the  wine  merchant's  customer,  whosd 
sagacity  in  the  selection  of  Liquors,  was  only  so  ex- 
quisite, that  —  he  knew  that  Port  wine  was  black,  and 
that  if  he  drank  enough  of  it,  it  would  make  Win 
drunk. ' 


•  The  remotest  parts  of  the  world  were  visited,  and  Earth,  Air,  and  Ocean 
usacked  to  furnish  the  complicated  delicacies  of  a  Roman  Sapper. 
Antmu  tells  as,  that  Pttf*J*#,  who  had  a  Hot  tongue  and  a  CsWssftntach; 


in  order  to  gratify  the  latter  withoat  offending  the  former,— teade  a  sheath  tot 
his  Toogoe,  to  that  he  coold  swallow  hie  pottage  scalding  hot ;  yea,  I  myseff 
here  known  «  Shropshire  Gentie+sm  of  the  like  foamy !  TM— See  Dr.  Moryrt 
omJFk«dv4to.  1(555. 

*  In  the  retned  extravagance  of  the  tables  of  the  great,  where  the  Culinary 
arte  are  peeked  to  excess,— Luxury  becomes  mite  to  itself,  and  thing*  are 
valued,  notes  they  are  nutritions,  or  agreeable  to  the  appetite,  hot  in  pro. 
portion  as  they  are  tare,— out  of  season,— o*  costly  iw— CADooaMOwOoifctJ 
8To.mi,page«8. 

t"  Cookery  is  an  art,  appreciated  by  only  a  very  few  individuals,  and  which 
requires,  la  addition  to  a  most  stodions  and  diligent  application,  no  srtJtttskaM 
of  intellect,  and  the  strictest  sobriety  and  punctuality."— Preface  to  Udi's 
(*>*cps  page  vi.  r  i       • 
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Brisket  of  Beef  Stewed. — (No.  494.) 

.  This  is  prepared  in  exactly  the  same,  way  as  "  S<mp. 
andBouiUi:'    See  (Nos.  5,  238,  or  493.) 

Harricot  of  Beef.  —  (No.  495.) 

A  stewed  brisket  cut  in  slices,  and  sent  up  with  the 
same  Sauce  of  roots,  &c.,  as  we  have  directed  for* 
forricpjt  of  mutton  (No.  489),  is  a  most  excellent  dish, 
of  .very;  .moderate  expense. 

Savoury  Salt  Beef  Baked.  — (So.  496.) 

.The.Tongue.Side  of  a  round  of  Beef  is  the  best  bit 
for  this  purpose;  if  it  weighs  fifteen  pounds  let  it  hang 
two  or  three  days;  then  take  three  ounces  of  Saltpetre, 
one  ounce  of  coarse  Sugar,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
Black  pepper,  and  same  of  Allspice,  (some  add  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  Ginger,  or  (No.  467),  and  some  minced 
sweet  and  savoury  Herbs  (No.  459),  and  three  quarters 
of  a  pound  of  common  Salt;  incorporate  these  ingre- 
dients by  pounding  them  together  in  a  mortar;  then 
take  the  bone  Out,  and  rub  the  Meat  well  with  the 
aboye.  mixture,  turning  it  and  rubbing  it  every  day  for 
a  fortnight. 

"When  you  dress  it,  put  it  into  a  pan  with  a  quart  of 
water;  cover  the  meat  with  about  three  pounds  of 
mutton  suet*  shredded  rather  thick,  and  an  onion  or 
two  minced  small ;  cover  the  whole  with  a  flour  prust 
to  the  top  or  brim  of  the  pan,  and  let  it  be  baked  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  about  six  hours,  (or,  just  cover  it 
with  water,  and  let  it  stew  very  gently  for  about  free 
hours,  and  when  you  send  it  to  table,  cover  the  top  of 
it  with  finely  chopped  Parsley.)  If  the  Beef  weighs 
more,  put  a  proportional  addition  of  all  the  ingredients* 

1  *■     '  *  •    ••  ■ ■    '      ■ i   '  'f m         ' 

•  This  Snet  ii  not  to  be  watted,—  when  it  conies  from  the  oven,  take  *omt 
the  Beef*  and  strain  the  contents  of  the  pan  through  a  sieve,— let  it  stand  till 
it  is"  cold,—  then  darffjr'the  far  as  directed  in  (No.  83),  and  it  wili  do  for 
Frying,  &c 
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The  Gravy  you  will  find  a  strong  Consomme  excellent 
for  Sauce  or  Soup, —  or  making  Soy,  or  Browning,  see 
(No.  329),  and  being  impregnated  with  Salt,  will  keep 
several  days. 

This  Joint  should  not  be  cut  till  it  is  Cold,  —  and  than 
with  a  sharp  knife  to  prevent  waste,  and  keep  it  even 
and  comely  to  the  eye. 

Obs.  —  This  is  a  most  excellent  way  of  preparing 
and  dressing  Beef  (No.  503), — and  a  savoury  dish,  for 
Sandwiches,  &c  ,  —  in  moderate  weather  it  will  keep 
good  for  a  fortnight  after  it  is  dressed:  it  is  one  of  the 
most  economical  and  elegant  articles  of  ready  dressed 
keeping  provisions ;  deserving  the  particular  attention 
of  those  families  who  frequently  have  Accidental  Cus- 
tomers dropping  in  at  Luncheon  or  Supper  — -  to  whom, 
we  recommend  Morrison's  Provisions,  No.  3,  Charlotte 
Row,  Mansion  House.     See  Note  at  foot  of  page  288. 

Curries.  —  (No.  497.)  see  also  (No.  249.) 

Cut  Fowls  or  Rabbits  into  joints ;  put  four  ounce* 
of  Butter  into  a  stewpan ;  when  it  is  melted,  put  in 
the  meat,  and  two  Onions  sliced ;  let  them  be  over  a 
smart  fire  till  they  are  of  a  nice  brown,  then  put  in 
half  a  pint  of  Broth  ;  let  it  simmer  twenty  minutes  ; 
put  in  a  basin  one  tablespoonful  of  Curry  Powder 
(No.  455),  one  of  Flour,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  Salt; 
mix  it  smooth  with  a  little  cold  water,  put  it  in  the 
stewpan,  and  shake  it  well  about  till  it  boils ;  let  it 
simmer  twenty  minutes  longer ;  just  before  it  is  dished 
up,  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a  Lemon,  add  one  good 
tablespoonful  of  melted  Butter,  and  it  is  ready. 

Obs.  —  Curry  is  made  also  with  SiDeetbreqds  — 
Breast  of  Veal —  Veal  Cutlets —  Lamb —  Mutton  or  Pork 
Chops  —  Lobster  —  Turbot  —  Soles —  Eels  —  Oysters, 
&c.  prepared  as  above,  or  enveloped  in  (No.  348.) 

•  Obs.  —  This  is  a  very  savoury,  nourishing,  and  eco- 
nomical dish,  and  a  valuable  variety  at  a  moderate 
table.     See  Wow  Wow  Sauce,  (No.  328.) 
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5f«M<*  Jhitop  &«*£.  —  (No.  666;) 

Pot  two  pounds  of  Steaks,  if  you  fear  they  will  not 
eat  tender,  beat  them  well, — line  the  bottom  of  a.  three 
fyuart  Stewpan  with  slices  of  fattish  Ham,  or  Bacon* 
land  on  this  lay  the  Steaks,  (which  should  be  nicely 
trimmed  and  shaped;)  just  cover  them  with  water,  a 
dozen  corns  of  Allspice,  the  same  of  Black  Pepper, 
the  red  part  of  a  Carrot,  a  little  bundle  of  Savory  and 
Parsley,  a  large  Onion  with  half  a  dozen  Cloves  stuck 
in  it,  and  a  head  of  Celery ;  cover  them  close,  and  let 
them  simmer  gently  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  according 
to  their  thickness;  if  they  are  thin  Steaks,  an  hour 
may  be  enough ;  take  care  the  Meat  does  not  go  to  rags 
by  doing  too  fait,  or  too  much. 

When  the  Steaks  are  tender,  take  them  up,  flour 
them,  and  fry  them,  only  just  to  brovm  them,  in  an 
Ounce  of  Butter ;  make  some  thickening  with  an  ounce 
of  Butter  and  two  tablespoonsful  of  Flour ;  put  it  into 
your  sauce ;  stir  it  well  together  with  a  wooden  3poon, 
adding  thereto  a  table  spoonful  of  Claret,  or  Port  wine, 
the  same  of  Mushroom  Catsup  (No.  439),  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  Salt,  and  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoon ful  of 
ground  Black  Pepper:  dish  ycur  Steaks,  and  strain 
your  Sauce  to  them. 

Veal  Cutlets  or  Mutton  Chops  may  be  done 
the  same  way,  or  as  Veal  Olives  (No.  518) 

Obs. —  This  is  generally  a  second  course  dish,  and 
is  usually  made  too  rich,  —  and  only  fit  to  re-excite 
an  Appetite  already  satiated.  Our  endeavour  is  to 
combine  agreeable  savouriness  with  substantial  nou- 
rishment; those  whp' wish  to  enrich  our  Receipt  may 
easily  add  Mushrooms,  —  Wine,  —  Anchovy,  —  Cay- 
enne, —  Bay  leaves,  &c. 


Another  way  of  Stewing  Rump  Steaks* 
The  Rump  Steaks  must  be  a  little  thicker  than  for 
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broiling, — but  let  them  be  all  the  same  thickness,  or  some 
will  be  done  too  little,  and  others  too  much, 

Pat  an  ounce  of  Butter  into  a  stewpan,  with  two 
Onions ;  when  the  Butter  is  melted,  lay  in  the  Rump 
Steaks,  let  them  stand  oyer  a  slow  fire  for  five  minutes, 
then  turn  them,  and  let  the  other  side  of  them  fry  five 
minutes  longer.  Have  ready  boiled  a  pint  of  Button 
Onions ;  they  will  take  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour ; 
put  the  liquor  they  were  boiled  in  to  the  Steaks ;  if 
there  is  not  enough  of  it  to  cover  them,  add  broth, 
or  boiling  water,  to  make  up  enough  for  that  purpose, 
with  a  dozen  corns  of  Blacky  Pepper  and  a  little  Salt, 
and  let  them  simmer  very  gently  for  about  an  hour  and 
a  half,  and  then  strain  on  as  much  of  the  liquor  (about 
a  pint  and  a  half)  as  you  think  will  make  the  sauce. 

Put  two  ounces  of  butter  into  a  stewpan ;  when  it  is 
melted,  stir  in  as  much  Flour  as  will  make  it  into  a 
stiff  paste,  add  the  liquor  by  degrees,  let  it  boil  up  for 
fifteen  minutes;  skim  it,  and  strain  it;  serve  up  the 
Steaks  with  the  Onions-  round  the  dish,  and  pour  the 
Gravy  over. 

Obs.  —  Rump  Steaks  are  in  best  condition  from 
Michaelmas  to  Lady-day.  To  ensure  their  being  tender, 
give  the  Butcher  three  or  four  days9  notice  of  your  wish 
for  them. 

Broiled  Rump  Steak  with  Onion  Gravyi-^(No>  501.) 
See  also  (No.  299.) 

Peel  and  slice  two  large  Onions;  put  them  into  a 
quart  stewpan  with  two  tablespoonsful  of  water:  cover 
the  stewpan  close,  and  set  it  on  a  slow  fire  till  the 
water  has  boiled  away,  and  the  Onions,  have  got  a 
little  browned, — then  add  half  a  pint  of  good  Broth*, 

•  If  yoo  hro  no  Broth, —pot  to  half  *  plat  of  water,  thicken  it  ;s  in  the 
above  receipt,  and  just  before  you  give  it  the  last  boil  np,  add  to  it  a  large 
tpoonfal  «f  tytattyroojn  C%t»ap,  and,  if  yon  like,  the  tame  qnantlty  of  Port 
wine. 
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and  boil  the  Onions  till  they  are  tender;  strain  the 
Broth  from  them,  and  chop  them  very  fine;  thicken 
the  Broth  with  Flour  and  Butter,  and  season  it  with 
Mushroom  Catsup,  and  pepper  and  salt;  put  the 
Onion  into  it,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  five  minutes, 
and  pour  it  over  a  Broiled  Rump  Steak.  If,  instead 
of  Broth,  you  use  good  Beef  Gravy,  it  will  be  super- 
lative. 

%•  Stewed  Cucumber  (No.  135),  is  another  agreeable 
accompaniment  to  Rump  Steaks. 

ALAMODE  BEEF,  or  VEAL.  —  (No.  502.) 

In  the  hundred  and  eighty  volumes  on  Cookery,  (see 
page  24  of  this  work,)  we  patiently  pioneered  through, 
before  we  encountered  the  tremendous  labour  and  ex- 
pense of  proving  the  Receipts  of  our  predecessors, — 
and  set  about  recording  these  results  of  our  own  Expe- 
riments, —  we  could  not  find  one  Receipt  that  approxi- 
mated to  any  thing  like  an  accurate  description  of  the 
way  in  which  this  excellent  dish  is  actually  dressed  in  the 
best  Alamode  Beef  Shops ;  —  from  whence,  of  course, 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  any  information :  —  how- 
ever, after  all,  the  whole  of  the  secret  seems  to  be  the 
thickening  the  gravy  of  Beef  that  has  been  very 
slowly  stewed,  and  flavouring  it  with  Bay  leaves  and 
Allspice. 

Take  about  eleven  pounds  of  the  Mouse- Buttock, — or 
Clod  of  Beef, — or  a  Blade  Bone, — or  the  Sticking  piece, 
or  the  like  weight  of  the  Breast  of  Veal ;  cut  it  into 
pieces  of  three  or  four  ounces  each ;  put  two  or  three 
ounces  of  Beef  drippings,  and  a  couple  of  large  Onions, 
into  a  large  deep  stewpan ;  as  soon  as  it  is  quite  hot, 


•  "  It  mnst  be  allowed  to  muse  gently  for  several  boors,  inaccessible  to 
Cbe  ambient  air,  and  on  the  even  and  persevering  heat  of  charcoal  in  the 
furnace  or  stove.  After  having  to  tied  itself  in  its  own  extractions,  and  the 
dissolution  of  its  anxiliaries,  it  may  appear  at  table  with  a  powerful  claim  to 
approbation."— Taiblla  Cibabia,  p.  47* 
T 
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flour  the  Meat,  put  it  into  the  stewpan,  keep  stirring 
it  with  a  wooden  spoon ;  when  it  has  been  on  about 
ten  minutes,  dredge  it  with  flour,  and  keep  doing  sq 
till  you  have  stirred  in  as  much  as  you  think  will 
thicken  it,  then  cover  it  with  boiling  water,  (it  will 
take  about  a  gallon,)  adding  it  by  degrees  and  stirring 
it  together ;  skim  it  when  it  boils,  and  then  put  in 
one  drachm  of  ground  Black  Pepper,  two  of  Allspice, 
and  four  Bay  leaves ;  set  the  pan  by  the  side  of  the 
fire,  or  at  a  distance  over  it,  and  let  it  stew  very  slowly 
for  about  three  hours;  when  you  find  the  meat  suffi- 
ciently tender,  put  it  into  a  tureen,  and  it  is  ready 
for  table. 

It  is  customary  to  send  up  with  it  a  nice  Salad ; 
see  (No.  372.) 

V  To  the  above  many  Cooks  add  Ch  a mpi onions  ; 
but  as  these  are  almost  always  decayed,  and  often  of  dele- 
terious quality,  they  are  better  left  out,  — and  indeed  the 
Bat  leaves  deserve  the  sapie  prohibition. 

Obs.  —  Here  is  a  savoury  and  substantial  meal, 
almost  as  cheap  as  the  Egg -Broth  of  the  Miser, — who 
fed  his  Valet  with  the  water  in  which  his  Egg  was 
boiled,  —  or  as  the  ,%  Potage  d  la  Pierre,  d  la  SoldaP" 
mentioned  by  Giles  Rose  in  the  4th  page  of  his  dedU 
cation  of  the  "  perfect  school  of  instruction 
for  the  officers  of  the  mouth,"  18mo.  London, 
1682.  '*  Two  Soldiers  were  minded  to  have  a  Soup  j 
the  first  of  them  coming  into  a  house,  and  asking*  for 
all  things  necessary  for  the  making  of  one,  was  as  soon 
told  that  he  could  have  none  of  those  things  there, 
whereupon   he  went  away;  —  the  other,    coming    in 

•  '."  C*est  ia&ntfe*  says  one  of  the  best  of  proverbs, «  quiftrU  U  tM&HJ 
'  It  is  the  Soap  that  makes  the  Soldier.'  Excellent  as  oar  troops  are  in  the 
field,  there  cannot  be  a  more  unquestionable  fact,  than  their  immense  infe- 
riority to  the  French  in  the  bnsiness  of  Cookery.  The  English  soldier  lays 
bis  piece  of  fation  beef  at  once  on  the  coals,  by  which  means,  the  one  and 
the  better  haif  is  lost, — and  the  other  burnt  to  a  cinder.  Whereas  six 
French,  troopers  fling  their  messes  into  Che  same  pot,  and  extract  a  detieioas 
Soup,  ten  times  more  nutritious  than  the  simple  R&ti  could  ever  fee."—* 
Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magafrie,  vol.  vU.  p.  66a. 
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with  a  Stone  in  his  knapsack,  asked  only  for  a  Pot  to 
boil  his  stone  in,  that  he  might  make  a  disk  of  broth 
of  it  for  bis  Supper,  which  was  quickly  granted  him ; 
when  the  Stone  had  boited  a  little  while,  he  asked  for 
a  small  piece  of  Meat  or  Bacon,  and  a  few  Herbs  and 
Roots,  &Ci  just  merely  U>  give  it  a  bit  of  a  flavour ;  till, 
by  little  and  little,  he  got  all  things  requisite;  and  so 
made  an  excellent  Pottage  of  bis  Stone/'— -  See  Obs.  to 
(No.  493.) 

Opiojna,  Pepper,  Allspice,  and  Bay  leaves. .  •  •  0    3 
11  pounds  of  thick  flank  Beef 7    4 

Made  Seven  Quarts.* •••••  7    7 

t.  e*  Thirteen  Pence  per  Qva&t. 

To  Pot  Beef, —  Veal,  —  GaMe,  or  Poultry,  &c 
(No.  503.) 

Take  three,  pounds  of  lean  Gravy  Beef,  rub  it  well 
with  an  ounce  of  Saltpetre,  and  then  a  handful  of) 
common  Salt;  let  it  lie  in  Salt  about  three  days, 
rubbing  it  well  each  day,  then  put  it  into  an  earthen 
pan,  or  stone  jar  that  will  just  hold  it,  cover  it  with 
the  skin  and  fat  that  you  cut  off,  and  pour  in  half  a 
pint  of  water;  cover  it  close  with  paste,  and  set  it  in  a 
very  slow  oven  for  about  four  hours ;  —  or  prepare  it  asv 
directed  in  (No.  496.) 

When  it  comes  from  the  Oven,  drain  the  gravy  from' 
it  into  a  basin,  pick  out  the  gristles  and  the  skins, 
mince  it  fine,  moisten  it  with  a  little  of  the  Gravy  you 
poured  from  the  Meat,  which  is  a  very  strong  Consomme 
(but  rather  salt),  and  it  will  make  excellent  Pease 
Soup,  or  Browning,  see  (No.  322),  pound  the  meat 
patiently  and  thoroughly  in  a  mortar  with  some  fresh 
Butter4,  till  it  is  a  fine  paste,  (to  make  Potted  Meat 

•  The  less  Gravy  or  Batter,  and  the  more  beating,  the  better  will  be 
year  Pptted  Beef,  if  you  wish  it  to  keep ; — if  for  immediate  eating)  you  may. 
put  in  a  larger  proportion  of  gravy  or  batter,  at  the  meat  will  pound  easier, 
and  look  and  taate  more  mellow. 

T2 
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smooth  ~  there  is  nothing  equal  to  plenty  of  Elbow 
grease) -~» seasoning  it  (by  degrees  as  you  are  beating 
it)  with, a  little  Black  Pepper  and  Allspice, — or  Clove* 
pounded* — .or  Mace,  —  or  grated  Nutmeg: 

Put  it  in  pots,  press  it  down  as  close  as  possible,, 
and  cover  it  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  with  Clarified 
Batter;  .to  prepare- which,  see  receipt  (No.  259.)  Keep 
it  in  a  dry  place. 

Obs,  —  You  may  mince  a  little  Ham  or  Bacon,  -^  or> 
an  Anchovy,  —  Sweet  or  Savoury  Herbs,  —  or  a  Shal- 
lot, and  a  little*.  Tartragon,  —  Chervil,  —  or  Burnet,  &c, 
and  pound  them  with  the  Meat,  with  a  glass  of  Wine, 
or  some  Mustard,  or  Forcemeat  (No.  376,  or  378,  and 
399*,  &c.) ;  if  you  wish  to  have  it  Devilish  savoury, 
add  Ragout  Poxoder  (No.  457),  Curry  Powder  (No.  455), 
or  Zest  (No.  255),  and  moisten  it  with  Mushroom 
Catsup  (No.  439),  or  Essence  of  Anchovy  (No.  433),  or 
ThutureoJ *  AUspicc  (No.  413),  or  Essence  cf  Turtle 
(No.  343*.)    j    • 

0r9  —  (No.  503\) 

-  It  is  a  very  agreeable  and  economical  way  of  using 
the  remains  of.  Game,  or  Poultry,  or  a  large  joint  of 
either  roasted  or  boiled  Beef,  Veal,  Ham,  or  Jongue, 
&c.  to  mince  it,  with  some  of  the  Fat,  (or  mojsten  it 
with  a  little -Butter,  or  (No.  439),  &c.)  and  beat  it 
m  a  mortar  with  the  seasoning,  &c.,  as  in  the  former 
Receipt. 

When  either  the  Teeth  or  Stomach  are  extremely 
feeble,  especial  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  Meat  till  it 
is  tender  —  before  it  is  cooked  —  or  call  in  the  aid  of 
t^hose  excellent  helps  to  bad  teeth  —  the  Pestle  and 
Jfortov-rrAnd  see  (Nos.  10,  18,  87,  89.,  175,  178; 
from  185  to  250,  502,  542  — and  especially  503.) 
Or  dress  in  the  usual  way  whatever  ,is  best  liked  -7- 
ittince  it,  put  it  into  a  mortar,  and  pound  it  with  a  little 
Broth  or  melted  Butter, — Vegetable,  —  Herb,-—  Spice, 
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« — Zest,  (No.  255),  &c,  according  to  the  taste,  &c.  of 
the  Eater.  The  business  of  the  Stomach  is  thus  very 
materially  facilitated. 

"  Flesh  in  small  quantities,  bruised  to  a  pulp  may 
be  very  advantageously  used  in  fevers'  attended9  with 
debility."  —  Darwin's  Zoonomia,  vol.  ii.  p.  400. 

"  Mincing  or  Pounding  Meat — saveth  the  grinding  of 
the  Teeth ;  and  therefore  (no  doubt)  is  more  nourishing* 
especially  in  Age,  —  or  to  them  that  have  weak  teeth ; 
but  butter  is  not  proper  for  weak  bodies,  —  and  there- 
fore,, moisten  it  in  pounding  with  a  little  Claret  wine, 
and  a,  very  little  Cinnamon  or  Nutmeg." — Lord  Bacon  ; 
Natural  History,  Century  I.  54. 

Obs,  —  Meat  that  has  been  boiled  down  for  Gravies, 
&c.  see  (No.  185*),  and  (No.  252),  (which  has  here- 
tofore been  considered  the  perquisite  of  the  Cat),  and 
is  completely  drained  of  all  its  succulence,  beat  in  a 
mortar  with  Salt,  and  a  little  ground  Black  Pepper 
and  Allspice,  as  directed,  in.  the  foregoing  Receipt,' 
and  it  will  make  as  good  Potted  Beef,  as  Meat  that 
has  been  baked  till  its  moisture  is  entirely  extracted, 
which  it  must  be,  or  it  will  not  keep  two  days. 

Mem.  —  Meat  that  has  not  been  previously  salted, 
will  not  keep  so  long  as  that  which  has. 

Sandwiches,  —  (No.  504.) 

Properly  prepared,  are  an  elegant  and  convenient 
Luncheon  or  Supper,  —  but  have  got  out  of  Fashion  — 
from  the  bad  manner  in  which  they  are  commonly 
made :  to  cut  the  Bread  neatly  with  a  sharp  knife, 
seems  to  be  considered  the  only  essential,  and  the 
lining  is  composed  of  any  offal  odds  and  ends  ~  that 
cannot  be'  sent  to  table  in  any  other  form. 

Whatever  is  used  must  be  carefully  trimmed  from 
every  bit  of  Skin,  Gristle,  &c— and  nothing  introduced 
but  what  you  are  absolutely  certain  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  Mouth. 
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Matckials  fob  making  Sandwiches. 


Cold 

Fftttod  ditto  (No.  403.) 
~  iwwuy  ditto  (No.  496.) 
tap  Loorter  (Mo.  178),  or 


» (No.  5*8.) 
Ditto,  or  grafted  Haw  (No.  500.) 
Ditto,  or  grated  Toogae. 
Aaefcory  (Woe.  434  ud  48ft.) 


CoM  Porte,  ditto  CNo.  87.) 

Hard   Eggs,  p;>ooded   with  a  little 

Baiter  an*  Cheea*.- 
Orated  Ham,  or  Beef. 
Variow  Forcemeat,  A*.  (No.  S7SY, 

Ax. 
Carry  Powder  ,Zest,  Mustard,  Pepp 


aad  Salt,  are  added  oocMtoMallj£ 

Heo*  Gsto —  (No.  504*.) 

If  yon  have  any  cold  Meat,  Game,  or  Poultry,  (if 
under-done  all  the  better),  mince  it  fine,  with  a  little 
fat  bacon  or  ham,  or  an  anchovy;  season  it  with  a 
little  pepper  and  salt;  mix  well,  and  make  it  into  small 
cakes  three  inches  lone,  half  as  wide,  and  half  an  inch- 
thick :  fry  these  a  light  brown,  and  serve  them  with 
good  gravy;  or  put  it  into  a  mould  and  boil  or  bake  it. 

N.B.  Bread  crumbs,  hard  yolks  of  Eggs,  Onions-, 
Sweet  herbs,  Savoury  Spices,  Zest,  or  Curry  Powder, 
or  any  of  the  Forcemeats,  see  (No.  373  to  382.) 

Fish  Cakes  for  Maigre  Day*,  may  be  made  in  like* 
manner. 
Bubble  and  Squeaky  or  fried  Beef  and  Cabbage.— QUo.  505. 

"  When  'midrt  the  frying  Pan,  i»  accent*  urage, 
He  Beef  •©  wriy,  qmrreto  with  the  Cabbage." 
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For  this,  as  for  a  Hash,  select  those  parts  of  the 
joint  that  have  been  least  done;— it  is  generally  made 
with  slices  of  cold  boiled  salted  Beef,  sprinkled  with  a 
little  Pepper,  and  just  lightly  browned  with  a  bit  of 
Butter  in  a  fryingpan :  if  it  is  fried  too  much  it  xbiU  be 
hard. 

Boil  a  Cabbage,  squeeze  it  quite  dry,  and  chop  it 
small;  take  the  Beef  out  of  the  frying-pan,  and  lay  the 
Cabbage  in  it ;  sprinkle  a  little  pepper  and  salt  over 
it ;  keep  the  pan  moving  over  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes ; 
lay  the  Cabbage  in  the  middle  of  a  dish,  and  the  Meat 
round  it. 

For  Sauce,  see  (No.  356),  or  (No.  328.) 

Hatfcd  Beef  and  Roast  Beef  Bones  Broiled.  —  (No.  506.} 

To  hash  Beef,  see  Receipt  (Nos.  484;  5,  and  6), 
(Nos.  360,  484,  and  486.) 

The  best  part  to  hash  is  the  Fillet  or  Inside  of  the 
Sirlom,  and  the  good  housewife  will  always  endeavour' 
to  preserve  it  entire  for  this  purpose.  See  06s.  to 
(No.  19),  and  Mock  Hare  (No.  67*.) 

Koast  Beef  Bones  furnish  a  very  relishing  Luncheon, 
or  Supper,  prepared  in  the  following  manner,  with 
Poached  Eggs  (No.  5'46)f  or  Fried  Eggs  (No.  545), 
or  Mashed  Potatoes  (No.  106),  as  accompaniments. 

Divide  the  Bones,  leaving  good  pickings  of  meat 
on  each  ;  —  score  them  in  squares,  pour  a  little  melted 
butter  on  them,  and  sprinkle  them  with  pepper  and 
salt ;  put  them  in  a  dish,  set  them  in  a  Dutch  Ovbit 
fofharf  or  three  quarters  of  ah  hour,  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  meat,  keep  turning  them  till  they  are 
quite  hot,  and  brown,  or  broil  them  on  the  gridiron, 
brown  them,  but  don't  burn  them  black.  For  Sauce, 
(Nos.  355,  or  356.) 

Ox-Cheek  Stewed.  —  (No.  507.) 

Prepare  this  the  day  before  it  is  to  be  eaten,  clean 
it,  and  put  it  into  soft  water  just  warm,  let  it  lie  thre* 
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or  four  hour*,  then  pat  it  into  cold  water,  and  let  it 
soak  all  night;  —  next  day  wipe  it  clean,  put  it  into  a- 
stewpan,  and  just  cover  it  with  water;  —  skim  it  well 
when  it  is  coming  to  a  hoil,  then  put  two  whole  Onions, 
stick  two  or  three  Cloves  into  each,  three  Turnips  quar- 
tered, a  couple  of  Carrots  sliced,  two  Bay  leaves,  and 
twenty-four  corns  of  Allspice,  a  head  of  Celery,  and  a 
bundle  of  Sweet  herbs,  pepper,  and  salt;  to  these, 
those  who  are  for  a  "  Haut  Go&f  may  add  Cayenne 
and  Garlick,  in  such  proportions  as  the  palate  that 
requires  them  may  desire. 

Let  it  stew  gently  till  perfectly  tender,  t .  e.  about 
three  hours;  then  take  out  the  Cheek,  divide  it  into 
handsome  pieces,  fit  to  help  at  table ;  skim  and  strain 
the  gravy;  melt  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  butter  in  a 
stewpan,  stir  into  it  as  much  flour  as  it  will  take  up, 
mix  with  it  by  degrees,  a  pint  and  a  half  of  the  gravy r 
add  to  it  a  tablespoonful  of  Basil,  Tarragon,  or  Elder 
vinegar,  or  the  like  quantity  of  Mushroom,  or  Walnut 
catsup,  or  Cavice,  or  Port  wine,  and  give  it  a  boil. 

Serve  up  in  a  soup  or  ragout  dish,  or  make  it  into 
Barley  Broth  (No.  204.) 

06*.  —  This  is  a  very  economical,  nourishing,  and 
savoury  meal.  See  Ox-Cheek  Soup  (No.  239),  and 
Calf's-kead  Hashed  (No.  520.) 

Ox-Tails  Stewed.  —  (No.  508.) 

Divide  them  into  joints,  wash  them,  parboil  them, 
set  them  on  to  stew  in  just  water  enough  to  cover 
them, — and  dress  them  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
have  directed  in  (No.  531),  Stewed  Giblets,  for  which 
they  are  an  excellent  substitute. 

N.B.  See  Ox-Tail  Soup  (No.  240.) 

Potted  Ham,  or  Tongue.  —  (No.  509.) 

Cut  a  pound  of  the  lean  of  cold  boiled  Ham,  or 
Tongue,  and  pound  it  in  a  mortar  with  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  the  fat,  or  with  fresh  butter,  (in  the  propor- 
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lion  of  about  two  ounces  to  a  pound),  till  it  is  a  fine 
paste,  (some  season  it  by  degrees  with  a  little  pounded 
mace  or  allspice) ;  put  it  close  down  in  pots  for  that 
purpose,  and  cover  it  with  Clarified  Butter  (No.  259), 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick;  let  it  stand  one  night  in  a 
cool  place.  Send  it  up  in  the  pot,  or  cut  out  in  thin 
slices.     See  Obs.  on  (No.  503.) 

Hashed  Veal.-^  (No!  511.) 
Prepare  it  as  directed  in  (No.  484) ;  and  to  make 
sauce  to  warm  Veal,  see  (No.  361 .) 

Hashed  or  Minced  Veal,  —  (No.  51 1*.) 

To  make  a  Hash*,  cut  the  Meat  into  slices,; — to 
prepare  minced  Veal,  mince  it  as  fine  as  possible, 
(do ,  not  chop  it),  put  it  into  a  stewpan  with  a  few 
spoonsful  of  Veal  or  Mutton  Broth,  or  make  some,  with 
the  Bones  and  Trimmings,  as  ordered  for  Veal  Cutlets, 
see  (No.  90),  or  (No.. 361),  a  little  Lemon-peel  minced 
fine,  a  spoonful  of  milk,  or  cream ;  thicken  with  butter 
and  flour,  and  season  it  with  salt,  a  tablespoonful  of 
Lemon  pickle,  or  Ba*sil  wine  (No.  397),  &c.  or  a  pinch 
of  Curry  powder. 

*•*  Vvou  haV€  no  Cream,  beat  up  the  yolks  of  a  couple 
of  Eggs  with  a  Utile  Milk :  line  the  dish,  and  garnish  with 
sippets  of  lightly  toasted  bread. 

Obs. —  Minced  Veal  makes  a  very  pretty  dish,  put 
into  scollop  shells  and  bread  crumbed  over,  and 
sprinkled  with  a  little  butter,:  and  browned  in  a  Dutch 
Oven,  or  a  cheese-toaster. 

To  make  an  excellent  Rago&t  of  Cold  Veal.  —  (No.  612,). 

Either  a  Neck,  —  Loin,  —  or  Fillet  of  Veal,  will  fur-, 
nish  this  excellent  RagoUt,  with  a  very  little  expense 
or  trouble. 

Cut  the  Veal  into  handsome  cutlets ;  put  a  piece 


•  See  Receipt  to  Huh  Mutton  (Nos.  3&)  and  tfl),  and  (No.  484.) , 

t5      , 
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of  butter  or  clean  dripping  into  a  ♦fryingpan;  a*  soon 
at  it  is  hot,  flour  and  fry  the  veal  of  a  light  browsa  : 
take  it  oat,  and  if  yon  nave  no  gravy  ready,  make 
some  at  directed  in  the  note  to  {No.  517),  or  pot  a 
pint  of  boiling  water  into  the  fryingpan,  give  it  a  boil 
up  for.  a  minute,  and  strain  it  into  a  basin  while  you 
make  some  thickening  in  the  following  manner :  —  Put 
about  an  ounce  of  butter  into  a  stewpan ;  as  soon  as  it 
melts,  mix  with  it  as  much  flour  as  will  dry  it  up;  stir 
it  over  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes,  and  gradually  add.  to 
it  the  gravy  you  made  in  the  fryingpan;  let  them 
simmer  together  for  ten  minutes  (till  thoroughly  incor- 
porated); season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  a  little  mace, 
and  a  wineglass  of  mushroom  catsup,  or  wine ;  strain 
it  through  a  tammis  to  the  meat;  and  stew  very  gently 
till  the  meat  is  thoroughly  warmed.  If  you  have  amy 
ready  boiled  Bacon,  cut  it  in  slices,  and  put  it  in  to 
warm  with  the  meat,  or  (Nos.  526,  or  527.) 

Veal  Cutlets,  see  (No.  90),  Sec. 

Breast  of  Veal  Stewed.  —  (No.  515.) 

A  Breast  of  Veal,  stewed  till  quite  tender,  and 
smothered  with  Onion  sauce,  is  an  excellent  dish,  or 
in  the  gravy  ordered  in  the  Note  to  (No.  517.) 

Breast  of  Veal  Rago&t.~-(Ho«  517.) 
Take  off  the  under  bone,  and  cut  the  breast  in  httl£, 
lengthways;  divide  it  into  pieces,  about  four  indies 
long,  by  two  inches  wide,  u  e.  in  handsome  pieces,  not 
too  large  to  help  at  once :  —  put  about  two  ounces  of 
Butter  into  a  fryingpan,  and  fry  the  Veal  tilt  it  is  a 
light  brown*,  then  put  it  into  a  stewpan  with  veal 

•  Some  Cooks  make  the  Gravy,  &c.  in  the  following  manner :  — Slice  a 
large  Or.ion,  fry  it  brown,  drain  all  fat  from  it,  and  pnt  it  into  a  stewpan 
with  a  bonch  of  Sweet  Herbs,  a  couple  of  dozen  berries  of  Allspice,  same  of 
Black  lepper,  three  blades  of  Mace,  and  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water;  cover 


down  close,  and  boil  gently  for  half  an  hoar;  then  strain  it  through  a  sieve ' 
over  tbe  Veal,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  about  three  hours :  about  tmktan 
hour  before  it  is  done,  mix  two  tablespoonsfnl  of  floor  in  a  teaenpfai  of  cold 


water,  mix  some  of  the  gravy  with  It,  and  then  j>oar  it  into  the  stewpan. 

]f.B.  Three  pints  of  full-grown  green  pease  are  sometimes  added,  when 
the  Veal  is  put  in. 
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broth, —  or  as  much  boiling  water  as  will  cover  it,  a 
bundle  of  sweet  marjoram,  common  or'  lemon  thyme, ' 
and  parsley,  with  four  cloves,  or  a  couple  of  blades  of 
pounded  mace,  three  young  onions,  or  one  old  one,  a 
roll  of  lemon-peel,  a  dozen  corns  of  allspice  bruised, 
and  a  teaspdonful  of  salt ;  cover  it  close,  and  let  it  all 
simmer  very  gently  till  the  veal  is  tender,  i.  e.  for  about 
an  hour  and  a  half,  —  if  it  is  very  thick,  two  hours ; 
then  strain  off  as  much  (about  a  quart)  of  the  gravy, 
as  you  think  you  will  want,  into  a  basin;  set  the. 
stewpan,  with  the  meat,  &c.  in  it,  by  the  fire  to  keep 
hot.  To  thicken  the  Gravy  yon  have  taken  out,  put  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  butter  into  a  clean  stewpan ;  when 
it  is  melted,  stir  in  as  much  flour  as  it  will  take,  add 
the  gravy  by  degrees,  season  it  with  salt,  let  it  boil  ten 
minutes,  skim  it  well,  and  season  it  with  two  table- 
spoonsrul  of  white  wine,  one  of  mushroom  catsup,  and 
same  of  lemon  juice;  give  it  a  boil  up,  and  it  is  ready : 
now  put  the  Veal  into  a  ragout  dish,  and  strain  the 
gravy  through  a  fine  sieve  to  it. 

Or, 

By  keeping  the  Meat  whole,  you  will  better  preserve 
the  succulence  of  it. 

Put  the  Veal  into  a  stewpan,  with  two  ounces  of 
butter  and  two  whole  onions,  (such  as  weigh  about 
two  ounces  each),  put  it  on  the  fire,  and  fry  it  about 
five  minutes,  then  cover  it  with  boiling  water ;  when  it 
boils,  skim  it,  then  put  in  two  small  blades  of  mace,  a 
dozen  berries  of  allspice,  the  same  of  black  pepper ; 
cover  it  close,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  an  hour  and 
a  half;  then  strain  as  much  of  the  gravy  as  you  think 
you  will  want  into  a  basin,  put  the  stewpan  by  the 
fire  to  keep  hot.  To  thicken  it,  put  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  butter  into  a  clean  stewpan ;  when  it  is  melted, 
stir  in  as  much  flour  as  it  will  take,  add  the  gravy  by 
degrees,  season  it  with  salt,  and  when  it  boils,  it  is 
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ready.  Put  the  Veal  on  a  dish,  and  strain  the  gravy 
through  a  fine  sieve  over  it 

Otts.  —  Forcemeat  Balls,  see  (No.  375),  &c.  Truffles, 
Morells,  Mushrooms,  and  Curry  powder,  &c.  are  some- 
times added,  and  Rashers  of  Bacon  or  Ham  (Nos.  526 
and  527),  or  Fried  Pork  Sausages  (No.  83.) 

N.B.  These  are  nice  dishes  in  the  Pease  season. 

Scotch  Collops.  —  (No.  51 7*.) 

The  Veal  must  be  cut  the  same  as  for  Cutlets,  in 
pieces  about  as  big  as  a  crown-piece ;  flour  them  well, 
and  fry  them  of  a  light  brown  in  fresh  butter ;  lay  them 
in  a  stewpan,  dredge  them  over  with  flour,  and  then 
put  in  as  much  boiling  water  as  will  well  cover  the 
veal;  pour  this  in  by  degrees,  shaking  the  stewpan, 
and  set  it  on  the  fire ;  when  it  comes  to  a  boil,  take  off 
the  scum,  put  in  one  onion,  a  blade  of  mace,  and  let  it 
simmer  very  gently  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  lay 
them  on  a  dish,  and  pour  the  gravy  through  a  sieve 
over  them. 

N.B.  Lemon  Juice  —  and  Peel,  —  Wine,  —  Catsup, 
&c,  are  sometimes  added;  add  Curry  Powder, 
(No.  455),  and  you  have  Curry  Collops. 

Veal  Olives.—  (No.  518.) 

Cut  half  a  dozen  slices  off  a  Fillet  of  Veal,  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  as  long  and  square  as  you  can;  flat 
them  with  a  chopper,  and  rub  them  over  with  an  egg 
that  has  been  beat  on  a  plate;  cut  some  fat  bacon  as 
thin  as  possible,  the  same  size  as  the  veal,  lay  it  on 
the  veal,  and  rub  it  with  a  little  of  the  egg;  make  a 
little  veal  forcemeat,  see  receipt  (No.  375),  and  spread 
it*  very  thin  over  the  bacon ;  roll  up  the  olives  tight, 
rub  them  with  the  egg,  and  then  roll  them  in  fine 
bread-crumbs;  put  them  on  a  lark  spit,  and  roast 
them  at  a  brisk  fire;  they  will  take  three  quarters  of 
an  hour. 
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Rump  Steaks  are  sometimes  dressed  this  way. 
Mushroom   Sauce,  brown,  (Nos.  305,  or  306,)  or 
Beef  Gravy,  (No.  329.)    Vide  chapter  on  Sauces,  &c. 

Cold  Calf  s  Head,  Hashed.— (No.  519.)  . 

See  Obs.  to  boiled  Calfs  head  (No.  10.) 

Calf's  Head  'Hashed,  or  Rago6t.—(No.  520.) 
See  (No.  247.) 

Wash  a  Calfs  head,  and  boil  it,  see  (No.  10)  ;  boil 
one.  half  all  but  enough,  so  that  it  may  be  soon  quite 
done  when  put  into  the  hash  to  warm, — the  other 
quite  tender :  from  this  half  take  out  the  bones  :  score 
it  superficially,  beat  up  an  egg,  put  it  over  the  head 
with  a  paste-brush,  and  strew  over  it  a  little  grated 
Bread  and  Lemon  Peel,  and  Thyme  and  Parsley, 
chopped  very  fine,  or  in  powder,  then  Bread-crumbs, 
and  put  it  in  the  Dutch  oven  to  brown. 

Cut  the  other  half-head  into  handsome  slices,  and 
put  it  into  a  stewpan  with  a  quart  of  Gravy  (No.  329), 
or  Turtle  Sauce  (No.  343),  with  Forcemeat  balls  (Nos* 
376,  380),  Egg-balls,  a  wine-glass  of  white  Wine,  and 
some.  Catsup,  &c. ;  put  in  the  meat,  let  it  warm  up 
together,  and  skim  off  the  fat. 

Peel  the  Tongue,  and  send  it  up  with  Brains  round 
it  as  a  side  dish,  as  directed  in  (No.  10),  or  beat  them 
up  in  a  basin  with  a  spoonful  of  flour,  two  eggs,  some 
grated  lemon-peel,  thyme,  parsley,  and  a  few  leaves  of 
very  finely  minced  sage;  rub  them  well  together  in  a 
mortar,  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a  scrape  of  nutmeg :  fry 
them  (in  little  cakes)  a  very  light  brown  ;  dish  up  the . 
hash,  with  the  half  head  you  browned  in  the  middle, 
and  garnish  with  crisp  or  curled  rashers  of  Bacon,! 
fried  Bread  Sippets  (No.  319),  (Nos.  526,  and  527), 
and  the  Brain  Cakes. 

N.  B.  If  you  serve  the  Tongue  and  Brains  as  a  side 
dish  ;  (instead  of  garnishing  the  Rago&t  with  rashers  of 
bacon,)  send  up  a  piece  of  Bacon  as  a  companion  for  it. 
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Fe*/  Cutlets  Broiled  plain,  or  FuU-dressed. 

(No.  521.) 

Divide  the  best  end  of  a  neck  of  Veal  into  cutlets, 
one  rib  to  each, — broil  them  plain,  or  make  some  fine 
breadcrumbs;— mince  a  little  parsley,  and  a  very 
little  shallot,  as  small  as  possible,  put  it  into  a  clean 
stewpan,  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  fry  it  for  a 
minute, — then  put  on  a  plate  the  yolks  of  a  couple  of 
Eggs,  mix  the  herbs,  &c.  with  it,  and  season  it  with 
pepper  and  salt:  dip  the  Cutlets  into  this  mixture* 
and  then  into  the  Bread;— lay  them  on  a  Gridiron 
over  a  clear  slow  fire  till  they  are  nicely  browned  on 
both  sides,— they  will  take  about  an  hour:  send  up 
with  them  a  few  slices  of  Ham  or  Bacon  fried,  or  done 
in  the  Dutch  oven.  See  (Nos.  526  and  527),  and  half 
a  pint  of  (No.  343),  or  (No.  356.) 

Knuckle  of  Veal  to  Ragoit (No.  522.) 

Cut  a  knuckle  of  Veal  into  slices  about  half  an  inch 
thick ;  pepper,  salt,  and  flour  them ;  fry  them  a.  light 
brown;  put  the  trimmings  into  a  stewpan,  with  the 
bone  broke  in  several  places ;  an  onjon  sliced,  a  head 
of  celery,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  two  blades  of 
bruised  Mace :  pour  in  warm  water  enough  to  cover 
them  about  an  inch :  cover  the  pot  close,  and  let  it 
stew  very  gently  for  a  couple  of  hours:  strain  it,  and 
then  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter ;  put  in  a  spoonful 
of  Catsup,  a  glass  of  wine,  and  juice  of  half  a  lemon; 
give  it  a  boil  up,  and  strain  into  a  clean  stewpan :  put 
in  the  meat,  make  it  hot,  and  serve  up. 

Obs. — If  Celery  is  not  to  be  had,  use  a  Carrot 
instead,  or  flavour  it  with  Celery  Seed,  or  (No.  409.) 

Knuckle  of  Veal  stewed  with  iltce.— (No.  523.) 

As  boiled  knuckle  of  Veal  cold  is  not  a  very  fa- 
vourite relish  with  the  generality,  cut  off  some  Steaks 
from  it,  which  you  may  dress  as  in  the  foregoing  re- 
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ceipt,  or  (No.  521),  and  leave  the  Knuckle  no  larger 
than  will  be  eaten  the  day  it  is  dressed.  Break  the 
shank  bone,  wash  it  clean,  and  put  in  a  large  stew- 
pan  with  two  quarts  of  water,  an  Onion,  two  blades  of 
Mace,  and  a  teaspoonfui  of  Salt :  set  it  on  a  quick 
fire;  when  it  boils,  take  off  all  the  scum. 

Wash  and  pick  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Rice*,  put  it 
into  the  stewpan  with  the  meat,  and  let  it  stew  very 
gently  for  about  two  hours :  put  the  Meat,  &c.  in-  a 
deep  dish,  and  the  Rice  round  it. 

Send  up  Bacon  with  it,  Parsnips,  or  Greens,  and 
finely  minced  Parsley  and  Butter  (No.  261.) 

Mr.  Gay's  Receipt  to  Stew  a  Knuckle  of  Veal. 
(No.  524.) 

Take  a  knuckle  of  Veal ; 
Yon  may  buy  it,  or  steal : 
Im  a  few  pieces  cut  it, 
In  a  stewing  pan  pot  it ; 
Salt,  pepper,  and  mace , 

Must  season  this  knuckle  ; 
Then,  what's  joined  to  a  place* 

With  other  herbs  muckle  ; 
That  which  killM  King  Willt, 
And  what  never  stands  still}; 
Some  sprigs  of  .that  bed]) 
Where  children  are  bred, 
Which  much  yon  will  mend,  if 
Both  spinage  and  endive* 
And  lettuce  and  beet, 
Whh  marygold  meet.' 
Pnt  no  water  at  all, 
For  it  tnaketh  things  small, 
Which  lest  it  should  happen, 
A  close  cover  clap  on : 
Put  this  pot  of  Wood's  metalj 
In  a  boiling  hot  kettle; 
And  there  let  it  be, 

(Mark  the  doctrine  I  teach,) 
About,  let  me  see, 

Thrice  as  long  as  yon  preacMf. 
So  skimming  the  fat  off. 
Say  grace  with  your  hat  off, 
O I  then  with  what  rapture 
Will  it  fill  Dean  and  Chapter! 

•Yn\%o,  salary.    -  i  Supposed  sorrel. 

t  litis  Is,  by  Dr.  Bkntlit,  thought  to  be  time,  or  thyme. 
f  Parsley.    Vide  Chambkblatnb. 

$  Of  this  composition,  see  the  works  of  the  copper  farthing  dean. 
H  Which  we  suppose  to  be  near  lour  hours. 
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Slices  of  Ham  or  Bacon.— (So.  526.) 

Ham,  or  Bacon,  may  be  fried,  or  broiled,  on  a 
gridiron  over  a  clear  fire,  or  toasted  with  a  fork  :— 
take  care  to  slice  it  of  the  same  thickness  in  every 
part. 

If  you  wish  it  curled,  cut  it  in  slices  about  two 
inches  long,  (if  longer,  the  outside  will  be  done  too 
much,  before  the  inside  is  done  enough ;)  roll  it  up, 
and  put  a  little  wooden  skewer  through  it :  put  it  in 
a  Cheese-toaster,  or  Dutch  oven,  for  eight  or  ten 
minutes,  turning  it  as  it  gets  crisp. 

This  is  considered  the  handsomest  way  of  dressing 
Bacon; — but  we  like  it  best  uncurled,  because  it  is 
crisper,  and  more  equally  done. 

Obs. — Slices  of  Ham  or  Bacon  should  not  be  more 
than  half  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  will  eat  much 
more  mellow  if  soaked  in  hot  water  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  then  dried  in  a  cloth  before  they  are 
broiled,  &c. 

Relishing  Rashers  of  Bacon. — (No.  527.) 

If  you  have  any  Cold  Bacon,  you  may  make  a  very 
nice  dish  of  it  by  cutting  it  into  slices  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick  ;  grate  some  crust  of  bread,  as  directed 
for  Ham,  see  (No.  14),  and  powder  them  well  with  it 
on  both  sides ;  lay  the  rashers  in  a  Cheese-toaster, — 
they  will  be  browned  on  one  side  in  about  three 
minutes ; — turn  them  and  do  the  other* 

Obs. — These  are  a  delicious  accompaniment  to 
poached,  or  fried  Eggs: — the  Bacon  having  been 
boiled*  first,  is  tender  and  mellow. — They  are  an  ex- 
cellent garnish  round  Veal  Cutlets,  or  Sweet-breads, 
or  Calf  s-head  Hash,  or  Green  Pease,  or  Beans,  &c. 

Hashed  Fenison.—(tfo.  528.) 
If  you  have  enough  of  its  own  Gravy  left,  it  is 

*  To  boil  Bacon,  see  (No.  13.)  s 
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preferable  to  any  to  warm  it  up  in : — if  not,  take  some 
of  the  Mutton  Gravy  (No.  347),  or  the  bones  and 
trimmings  of  the  joint,  (after  you  have  cut  off  all  the 
handsome  slices  you  can,  to  make  the  hash;)  put  these 
into  some  water,  and  stew  them  gently  for  an  hour : 
then  put  gome  butter  into  a  stewpan;  when  melted, 
put  to  it  as  much  flour  as  will  dry  up  the  butter,  and 
stir  it  well  together ;  add  to  it,  by  degrees,  the  Gravy 
you  have  been  making  of  the  trimmings,  and  some 
Red  Currant  Jelly,  give  it  a  boil  up,  skim  it,  strain  it 
through  a  sieve,  and  it  is  ready  to  receive  the  Venison : 
put  it  in,  and  let  it  just  get  warm  : — if  you  let  it  boil,  it 
wiU  make  the  Meat  hard. 

Hashed  Hare.— (No.  529.) 

Cut  up  the  Hare  into  pieces,  fit  to  help  at  table,  and 
divide  the  joints  of  the  legs  and  shoulders,  and  set 
them  by  ready. 

Put  the  trimmings  and  gravy  you  have  left,  with* 
half  a  pint  of  water,  (there  should  be  a  pint  of  liquor,) 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  Currant  Jelly,  into  a  clean 
stewpan,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  then  strain  it  through  a  sieve  into  a  basin,  and 
pour  it  back  into  the  stewpan ;  now  flour  the  Hare, 
put  it  into  the  gravy,  and  let  it  simmer  very  gently  till 
the  Hare  is  warm  (about  twenty  minutes),  cut  the 
Stuffing  into  slices,  and  put  it  into  the  hash  to  get; 
warm,  about  five  minutes  before  you  serve  it ;  divide 
the  head,  and  lay  one  half  on  each  side  the  dish. 

For  Hare  Soup,  see  (No.  241),  Mock  Hare  (No* 
66*) 

Jugged  Hare.— (No.  529».) 

Wash  it  very  nicely,  cut  it  up  into  pieces  proper  to 
help  at  table,  and  put  them  into  a  Jugging  Poty  (these 
are  made  by  Lloyd,  No.  178,  Strand,)  or  into  a  Stone 
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Jar*,  just  sufficiently  large  to  well  hold  it ;  put  in  some 
Sweet  Herbs,  a  roll  or  two  of  rind  of  a  Lemon,  or 
a  Seville  Orange,  and  a  fine  largo  Onion  with  five 
cloves  stuck  in  it,— and  if  you  wish  to  preserve  the 
flavour  of  the  Hare,  a  quarter  pint  of  water';  if  }©d 
are  for  a  RagoAt,  a  quarter  pint  of  claret,  or  Port 
wine,  and  the  juice  of  a  Seville  Orange,  or  Lemon : 
tie  the  jar  down  closely  with  a  bladder,  so  that  no 
steam  can  escape :  put  a  little  hay  in  the  bottom  of  a 
saucepan,  in  which  place  the  jar  and  pour  in  water  till 
it  reaches  within  four  inches  of  the  top  of  the  jar;  let 
the  water  boil  for  about  three  hours,  according  to  the 
age  and  size  of  the  hare,  (take  care  it  i*  not  over-done, 
which  is  the  general  fault  in  all  made  dishes,  especially 
this,)  keeping  it  boiling  all  the  time,  and  fill  up  the 
pot  as  it  boils  away.  When  quite  tender,  strain  off 
the  eravy  clear  from  fat,  thicken  it  with  flour,  and 
give  it  a  boil  up :— lay  the  Hare  in  a  soup-dish,  and 
pour  the  gravy  to  it. 

Ota.— You  may  make  a  Pudding,  the  same  as  for 
Roast  Hare,  see  (No.  397),  and  boil  it  in  a  cloth ;  and 
when  you  dish  up  your  Hare,  cut  it  in  slices,  or  make 
Forcemeat  Balls  of  it,  for  garnish. 

For  Sauce,  (No.  346.) 

0r' 

A  much  easier  and  quicker,  and  more  certain  way  of 
proceeding,. is  the  following; — 

Prepare  the  Hare  the  same  as  for  jugging,  put.,  it 
into  a  stewpan  with  a  few  Sweet  Herbs,  half  a  dozen 
Cloves*  the  same  of  Allspice  and  Black  pepper,  two 

•  Meal  dre wed  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  without  being  immediately 
exposed  to  it,  is  a  mode  of  cookery  that  deserves  to  be  more  generally 
employed  :  it  becomes  delicately  tender,  without  being  overdone,  and  the 
whole  or  the  nourishment  and  gravy  is  preserved.  Ibis;  in  chemical  tech* 
nlcals,  is  called  Btlneum  Maris,  a  Water  Bath  ;  in  culinary,  Bain 
Mabiju  which  A,  C*kmvumt  in  hi*  "  M*der*  &»kt"  8vo.  page  25, 
London,  1744,  translates  "  Mary's  Bath."    See  Note  to  (No.  485.) 

Maky  3*1  tu,  in  her  "Complete  Housekeeper,"  177*,  8vo.  pages  104 
and  247,  translates,  "  Sauce  Robert,"  Rob-Boat  Saucb,— an  "  Omelette/' 
a  Hamlet,— and  gives  you  a  receipt  how  to  make  "  Soupe  a  la  Rain  !m 
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large  Onions,  and  a  roll  of  Lemon  peel:  cover  it  with 
water;  when  it  bofkv  scam  it  clean,  and  let  it  simme* 
gently  till  tender  (about  two  hours),  then  take  it  tip 
with  a  slice,  set  it  by  the  fire  to  keep  hot  while  yon 
thicken  the  gravy ;  take  three  ounces  of  buttery  and 
some  flour,  nib  together,  put  in  the  gravy,  stir*'  it 
welly  and  let  it  boil  about  ten  minutes,  strain  it  through  • 
a  sieve,  over  the  Hare,  and  it  is  ready. 

Dressed  Ducks,  or  Geese  Bashed.  —  (No.  530.) 
Cut  an  Onion  into  small  dice ;  put  it  into  a  stewpan;- 
with  a  bit  of  Butter ;  fry  it,  but  do  not  let  it  get  any 
colour :  put  as  much  boiling  water  into  the  stewpan  as. 
will  make  sauce  for  the  hash;  thicken  it  with  a.Uttle 
floor,  cut  up  the  duck,  and  put  it  into  the  sauce  to 
warm ;  do  not  let  it  boil ;  season  it  with  pepper  and. 
salt,  andr  catsup* 

N.  B.  The  Legs  op  Geese,  &c.  broiled,  and  laid  on 
a  bed  of  Apple  Sauoe,  are  sent  up  for  Luncheon  or 
Sapper. 

On 

Divide  the  Duck*  into  joints ;  Isry  it  by  ready :  put 
the  trimmings  and  stuffing  into  a  stewpan,  with  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  broth  or  water,  let  it  boil  half  an  hour, 
aUd  then  rub  it  through  a  sieve ; — put  half  an  ounce 
of  butter  into  a  stewpan ;  as  it  melts,  mix  a  table- 
spoonful  of  flour  with  it,  stir  it  over  the  fire  a  few 
minutes,  then  mix  the  gravy  with  it  by  degrees ;  a* 
soon  as  it  boils,  take  off  the  scum,  and  strain  through 
a  sieve  into  a  stewpan :  put  in  the  Duck,  and  let  it  stew 
very  gently  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  if  the  Duck  is 
rather  under-roasted ;  if  there  is  any  fat.  skim  it  off: 
line  the  dish  ypu  serve  it  up  in  with  sippets  of  bread 
either  fried  or  toasted. 

Ragouts  of  Po»L?aY,  Game,  Pigeoks,  Rabbit*, 
fcc*— (No.  530.#) 

Half  roast  it,  then  stew  it  whole,  or  divide  it  into 
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joints  and  pieces  proper  to  help  at  table,. and  put-*€ 
into  a  stewpan,  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  broth, — or  a* 
much  water,  —  with  any  trimmings  or  parings  of  Meat 
you  have,  one  large  Onion  with  cloves  stuck  in  it, 
twelve  berries  of  Allspice,  the  same  of  Black  Pepper, 
and  a  roll  of  Lemon-peel;  when  it  boils,  scum  it  very 
clean,  let  it  simmer  very  gently  for  about  an  hour  and  a 

auarter,  if  a  Duck  or  Fowl, — longer  if  a  larger  Bird  ; 
lien  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  leave  the  Ducks  by  the 
fire  to  keep  hot,  scum  the  fat  off;  —  put  into  a  clean 
stewpan  two  ounces  of  Butter,  when  it  is  hot,  stir  in 
as  much  flour  as  will  make  it  of  a  stiff  paste,  add  the 
liquor  by  degrees,  let  it  boil  up,  put  in  a  glass  of  Port 
wine  and  a  little  Lemon-juice,  and  simmer  it  ten  mi- 
nutes ;  pat  the  Ducks,  &c.  into  the  dish,  and  strain  the 
sauce  through  a  fine  sieve  over  them. 

Garnish  with  sippets  of  toasted,  or  fried  Bread, 
(No.  319.) 

Obe, — If  the  Poultry  is  only  half  roasted,  and  stewed 
only  till  just  nicely  tender,  this  will  be  an  acceptable 
Bonnne  Bouche  to  those  who  are  fond  of  Made  Dishes. 
The  flavour  may  be  varied  by  adding  Catsup,  —  Curry 
Powder,  —  or  any  of  the  flavoured  Vinegars.  . 

This  is  an  easy  prepared  side  dish,  especially  when 
you  have  a  large  Dinner  to  dress;  and  coming  to 
table  ready  carved,  saves  a  deal  of  time  and  trouble  ;  it  is, 
therefore,  an  excellent  way  of  serving  Poultry,  fyc.  for  a 
Large  Party. 

Or, 

Roast,  or  boil  the  Poultry,  in  the  usual  way ;  then, 
cut  it  up,  and  pour  over  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
(No.  305),  or  (No.  329),  or  (No.  364,  or.No.  2.) 

Stewed  GiMefr.— (No.  531.) 

Clean  two  sets  of  Giblets:  see  Receipt  for  GiMet 
Soup  (No.  244),  put  them  into  a  saucepan,  just  cover 
them  with  cold  water,  and  set  them  on  the  fire ;  when 
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they  boil,  take  off  the  scum,  and  put  in  an  Onion,  three 
Cloves,  or  ,two  blades  of  Mace,  a  few  berries  of  Black 
Pepper,  the  same  of  Allspice,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
Salt ;  cover  the  siewpan  close,  and  let  it  simmer  very 
gently  till  the  Giblets  are  quite  tender ;  —  this  will  take 
fr,om  one  hour  and  a  half,  to  two  and  a  half,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  Giblets,  — the  pinions  will  be  done  first, 
and  must  then  be  taken  put,  and  put  in-  again  to  warm 
when  the  Gizzards  are  done :  watch  them  that  they  do 
not  get  too  much  done  :  —  take  them  out  and  thicken 
the  s^uce.  with  Flour  and  Butter  ;  —  let  it  boil  half  an 
hour,  or  till  there  is  just  enongh  to  eat  with  the  Giblets ; 
and  tljen  strain  it  through  a  tammis  into  a  clean  stew- 
pan  ;  —  cut  the  Giblets  into  mouthfuls,  put  them  into 
the  Sauce,  with  the  juice  of  half  a  Lemon,  a  tablespoonful 
of  Mushroom  Catsup; — pour  the  whole  into  a  soup 
dish,  with  sippets  of  Bread  at  the  bottom. 

Obs. — Ox-Tails,  prepared  in   the  same  way,  are 
excellent  eating. 

Hashed  Poultry,  Game,  or  Rabbit.  —  (No.  533.) 
Cut  them  into  joints,  put  the  trimming  into  a.stewpan 
with  a  quart  of  the  Broth  they  were  boiled  in,  and  a 
large  Onion  cut  in  four ;  let  it  boil  half  an  hour ;  strain 
it  through  a  sieve :  then  put  two  tables pponsful  of  Flour 
in  a  basin,  and  mix  it  well  by  degrees  with  the  hot 
Broth ;  set  it  on  the  fire  to  boil  up,  then  strain  it 
through  a  fine  sieve;  wash  out  the  stew  pan,  lay  the 
Poultry  in  it,  and  pour  the  gravy  on.  it  (through  a 
sieve) ;  set  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire  to  simmer  very 
gently  (it  must  not  boil)  for  fifteen  minutes ,  five 
minutes  before  you  serve  it  up,  cut  the  stuffing  in 
slices,  and  put  it  in  to  warm;  then  take  it  out, 'and  lay 
it  found  the  edge  of  the  dish,  and  put  the  Poultry  in  the 
maddsle;  carefully  skim  the  fat  off  the  gravy,  then  shake 
it  round  well  in  die  stewpan,  and  pour  it  to  the  Hash. 

N.  B.  You  may  garnish  the  dish  with  Bread  Sippets 
lightly  toasted. 
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Pmlkd  Turkey,  Fowl,  or  Ctfcieft.-<No.  534.) 
Skin  a  cold  Chicken,  Fowl,  or  Turkey ;  take  off  the 
fillets  from  the  breasts,  and  put  them  into  a  stewpan 
with  the  rest  of  the  white  meat  and  wings, -side-bones, 
and  merry-thought,  with  a  pint  of  broth,  a  large  blade 
of  mace  pounded,  a  shallot  minced  fine,  the  juice  of 
half  a  lemon,  and  a  roll  of  the  peel,  some  salt,  and  a 
few  grains  of  Cayenne ;  thicken  it  with  flour  and  btatter, 
and  let  it  simmer  for  two  or  three  minutes,  till  the  meat 
is  warm.  In  the  meantime  score  the  legs  and  rump, 
powder  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  broil  them  nicely 
brown,  and  lay  them  on,  or  round  your  pulled  chicken. 
Obs.  —  Three  tables  poo  nsful  of  good  cream,  or  the 
yolks  of  as  many  Eggs,  will  be  a  great  improvement 
to  it. 

To  dress  Dressed  Turkey f  Goose,  Fowl,  Duck,  Pigeon, 
or  Rabbit.— (No.  535.) 

Cut  them  in  quarters,  beat  up  an  I^gg  or  two  (ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  you  dress)  with  a  little  grated 
Nutmeg,  and  Pepper  and  Salt,  some  Parsley  minced 
fine,  and  a  few  crumbs  of  Bread;  mix  these  well  to- 
gether, and  cover  the  Fowl,  &c.  with  this  batter;  broil 
them,  or  put  them  in  a  Dutch  oven,  or  have  ready 
some  dripping  hot  in  a  pan,  in  which  fry  them  a  light 
brown  colour ;  thicken  a  little  gravy  with  some  flour, 
put  a  large  spoonful  of  Catsup  to  it,  lay  the  fry  in  a 
dish,  and  pour  the  sauce  round  it.  You  may  garnish 
with  slices  of  Lemon  and  toasted  Bread.  See 
(No.  355.) 

Devil.— (No.  538.) 

The  Gizzard  and  Rump,  or  Legs,  &c.  of  a  dressed 
Turkey,  Capon,  or  Goose,  or  Mutton  or  Teal  Kidney, 
scored,  —  Peppered, — Salted,  —  and  Broiled,  sent  up 
for  a  relish, —  being  made  very  hot,  has  obtained  the 
name  of  a  "Devil." 

Obs. —  This  is  sometimes  surrounded  with  (No.  356),» 
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or  a  sauce  of  thick  melted  butter  or  gravy,  flavoured 
with  Catsup,  (No.439),  Essence  of  Anchovy,  or  (No.434), 
Shallot  vine  (No.  402),  Curry  stuff  {No.  455),  &c.  See 
Turtle  Sauce  (No.  343),  or  Grill  Sauce  (No.  355),  which, 
as  the  Palates  of  the  present  day  are  adjusted,  will 
perhaps  please  the  Grand  Gourmand  as  well  as  *  v£* 
ritabk  Sauce  aVEnfer."  —  Vide  School  for  the  Officers  of 
the  Mouth9  page  368,  18mo.  London,  1682. 

"  Every  man  must  have  experienced  that  —  whep  be  has  get  deep  into  hit 
third  bottle— r his  palate  acquires  a  degree  of  torpidity,  and  his  stomach  h 
seised  with  a  certain  craving,  which  seem  to  demand  a  stimulant  to  the 
powers  of  both.  The  provocatives  used  on  rach  occasions,  an  nngratefnl 
world  has  combined  to  term  devils. 

"The  dtables  au/eu  d?e*fer,  or  dry  devils,  we  usually  composed  of  the 
broiled  legs  and  gixzards  of  poultry,  fish-bones,  or  biscuits,  and,  if  pongency 
alone  can  justify  their  appellation,  never  was  title  better  deserved,  for  they  are 
usually  prepared  without  any  other  attention  than  to  make  them  "  hot  as  their 
native  element ;"  and  any  one  who  can  swallow  them  without  tears  in  his  eyes 
need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  the  pains  of  futurity.  It  is  true,  they  answer 
the  purpose  of  exciting  thirst;  but  they  excoriate  the  palate,  vitiate  its  nicer 
powers  of  discrimination,  and  pall  the  relish  for  the  high  flavour  of  good 
wine  :  in  short,  no  man  should  venture  upon  them  whose  throat  is  not  paved 
with  mosaic,  unless  they  be  seasoned  by  a  cook  who  can  .poise  the  pepper* 
box  with  as  even  a  hand  as  a  judge  should  the  scales  of  justice. 

"  It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  understanding  of  our  readers, to  suppose  them' 
ignorant  of  the  usual  mode  df  treating  common  devils ;  but  we  shall 
make  no  apology  for  giving  the  most  minute  instructions  for  the  pre- 
paration of  a  gentler  stimulant,  which,  besides,  possesses  this  advantage—, 
that  it  may  be  all  done  at  the  table,  either  by  yourself,  or  at  least 
under  your  own  immediate  inspection. 

"  Mix  equal  parts  of  fine  salt,  Cayenne  pepper,  and  curry  powder,  with 
double  the  quantity  of  powder  of  truffles :  dissect,  secundum  artem,  a  brace 
of  woodcocks  rather  under-roasted,  split  the  beads,  subdivide  the  wings,  ice, 
Ac,  and  powder  the  whole  gently  over  with  the  mixture:  crush  the  trail  and 
brains  along  with  the  yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg,  a  small  portion  of  pounded 
mace,  the  grated  peel  of  half  a  lemon,  and  half  a  spoonful  of  soy,  until  the 
ingredients  be  brought  to  the  consistence  of  a  fine  paste :  then  add  a  table* 
spoonful  of  catsup,  a  full  wine-glass  of  Madeira,  and  the  juice  of  two  Seville 
oranges :  throw  this  sauce,  along  with  the  birds,  into  a  silver  stew-dish  to  be 
heated  with  spirits  of  wine-- cover  close  up  —  light  the  lamp — and  keep 
gently  simmering,  and  occasionally  stirring,  until  the  flesh  has  imbibed  the 
greater  part  of  the  liquid.  When  you  have  reason  to  suppose  it  is  completely 
saturated,  poor  in  a  small  quantity  of  salad  oil,  stir  all  once  more  well  toge- 
ther, "  pot  out  the  light,  and  then  K* — aerve  it  round  instantly;  for  it  la 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  a  devil  .should  not  only  be  hot  in  itself,  but 
eaten  hot.  ■ 

"  There  is,  however, one  precaution  to  be  used  in  eating  it,  to  which  we 
must  earnestly  lecommend  the  most  particular  attention,  and  for  want  of 
which  more  man  one  accident  has  occurred.  It  is  not,  as  some  people  might 
suppose — to  avoid  eating  too  much  of  it  — for  that  your  neighbours  will  take 
good  care  to  prevent;  but  it  to  this :  —  in  order  to  pick  the  bones,  you  must 
necessarily  take  some  portion  of  it  with  your  fingers ;  and,  as  they  thereby 
become  impregnated  with  its  flavour,  if  you  afterwards  chance  to  let  them 
touch  your  tongue  —  you  will  infallibly  lick  them  to  the  bone,  if  you  do 
not  swallow  them  entire."— Sm  page  IS*,  dec.  Of  the  entertaining  "Essays  on 
Good  Livimo,"  just  published. 
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Crusts  of  Bread  for  Cheese,  Wine,  &c.  —  (No.  538*.) 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  both  in  private  families 
and  at  Taverns  a  loaf  entirely  spoiled  —  by  paring  off 
the  crust  to  eat  with  cheese ;  —  to  supply  this  —  and 
to  eat  with  Soups,  &c. — pull  lightly  into  small  pieces, 
the  crumb  of  a  new  loaf,  put  them  on  a  tin  plate  or  in 
a  baking  dish,  set  it  in  a  tolerably  brisk  oven  till  they 
are  crisp  and  nicely  browned  —  or  do  them  in  a  Dutch 
oven. 

Toast  and  Cheese (No.  539.)  ~    x 

"  Happy  the  man  that  has  each  fortune  tried, 
To  whom  the  much  has  giv'n,  and  much  denied ; 
With  abstinence  all  delicates  he  sees, 
And  can  regale  himself  on  toast  and  cheese." 

Kino's  Art  of  Cookery. 

Cut  a  slice  of  Bread  about  half  an  inch  thick,  pare 
off  the  crust,  and  toast  it  vert/  slightly  on  both  sides,  so 
as  just  to  brown  it,  without  making  it  hard,  or  burning 
it. 

Cut  a  slice  of  Cheese  (good  fat  mellow  Cheshire 
cheese,  or  double  Gloster,  is  better  than  poor,  thin 
single  Gloster),  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  not  so  big 
as  the  Bread  by  half  an  inch  on  each  side ;  —  pare  off 
the  rind,  —  cut  out  all  the  specks  and  rotten  parts*, 
and  lay  it  on  the  toasted  Bread  in  a  cheese-toaster ;  — 
carefully  watch  it,  that  it  does  not  burn,  and  stir  it  with 
a  spoon,  to  prevent  a  pellicle  forming  on  the  surface. 
Have  ready  good  Mustard,  Pepper  and  Salt. 

If  you  observe  the  directions  here  given,  the  Cheese 
will  eat  mellow,  and  will  be  uniformly  done,  and  the 
Bread  crisp  and  soft,  and  will  well  deserve  its  ancient 
appellation  of  a  "  Rare  Bit." 

Obs, —  One  would  think  nothing  can  be  easier,  than 
to  prepare  a  Welch  Rabbit ;  — yet,  not  only  in  Private 
families,  but  at  Taverns,  it  is  very  seldom  sent  to  table 

•  Rotten  CheeA  toasted,  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  Haut  GoHttt—  and  only 
eatable  by  the  thoroughbred  Gourmand,  in  the  most  inverted  state  of  his 
jaded  Appetite. 


in  perfection.  —  We  have*  attempted  to  account  for  this 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  Ota  to  (No.  493.) 

Toasted  Cheese,  No.  2.  (No.  540.) 
We  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  directions  given  for  toast- 
ing the  Cheese  in  the  last  receipt,  except  that  in  sending 
it  up,  —  it  will  save  much  Time  in  portioning  it  put  at 
table,  if  you  have  half  a  dozen  small  Silver  or  Tin  pans 
to  fit  into  the  Cheese  Toaster,  and  do  the  Cheese  in 
these :  each  person  may  then  be  helped  to  a  separate 
pan,  and  it  will  keep  the  Cheese  much  hotter  than  the 
usual  way  of  eating  it  on  a  cold  plate. 

Obs.  —  Ceremony  seldom  triumphs  more  -completely 
over  Comfort,  than  in  the  serving  out  of  this  dish ;  — 
which,  to  be  presented  to  the  Palate  in  perfection,  it  is 
imperatively  indispensable,  that  it  be  introduced  to  the 
Mouth  as  soon  as  it  appears  on  the  Table. 

Buttered  Toast  and  Cheese.  —  (No.  541.) 
Prepare  a  round  of  Toast ;  —  butter  it ;  —  grate  over 
it  good  Cheshire  cheese  about  half  the  thickness  of  the 
toast,  and  give  it  a  brown. 

Pounded  Cheese.  —  (No.  542.) 
Cut  a  pound  of  good  mellow  Chedder,  Cheshire,  or 
North  Wiltshire  cheese  into  thin  bits,  add  to  ittwo,  and 
if  the  Cheese  is  dry,  three  ounces  of  fresh  Butter,  pound 
and  rub  them  well  together  in  a  mortar  till  it  is  quite 
smooth. 

Obs.  —  When  Cheese  is  dry,  and  for  those  whose 
digestion  is  feeble,  this  is  the  best  way  of  eating  it,  and 
spread  on  Bread,  it  makes  an  excellent  Luncheon  or 
Supper. 

N.B.  The  piquance  of  this  is  sometimes  increased  by 
pounding  with  it  Curry  Powder  (No.  455),  Ground 
Spice,  Black  Pepper,  Cayenne,  and  a  little  made  Mus- 
tard ;  and  some  moisten  it  with  a  glass  of  Sherry.     If 
g-essed  down  hard  in  a  jar,  and  covered  with  clarified 
utter,  it  will  keep  for  several  days  in  cool  weather, 
v 
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Maccaeoni. — j(No.  543.)     Sec  Maccaroni  Pudding  far 
tke  Bailing  it. 

The  usual  mode  of  dressing  it  in  this  country  is 
by  adding  a  white  sauce,  and  Parmesan  or  Cheshire 
cheese,  and  burning  it ;  but  this  makes  a  dish  which 
is  proverbially  unwholesome:  but  its  bad  qualities 
arise  from  the  oiled  and  burnt  cheese,  and  the  half 
dressed  flour  and  butter  put  in  the  white  sauce. 

Maccaroni  plain  boiled,  and  som$  rich  stock  or 
portable  soup  added  to  it  quite  hot,  will  be  found  a 
delicious  dish,  and  very  wholesome.  Or  boil  Maccaroni 
as  directed  in  the  receipt  for  the  Pudding,  and  serve  it 
quite  hot,  in  a  deep  tureen,  and  let  each  guest  add 
grated  Parmesan  and  cold  butter,  or  oiled  butter  served 
hot,  and  it  is  excellent;  this  is  the  most  common  Italian 
mode  of  dressing  it.  Maccaroni,  with  Cream,  Sugar, 
and  Cinnamon,  or  a  little  Varicelii  added  to  the  Cream, 
makes  a  very  nice  sweet  dish. 

English  way  of  dressing  Maccaroni. 
Put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Maccaroni  into  a  stew- 
pan  with  a  pint  of  Milk,  or  Broth,  or  Water ;  let  it  boil 
gently  till  it  is  tender,  and  then  put  in  an  ounce  of 
grated  Cheese,  a  bit  of  Butter  about  as  big  as  a  Wal- 
nut, more  or  less,  as  your  Cheese  is  fat  or  poor,  and  a 
teaspoonnil  of  salt,  mix  it  well  together,  and  put  it  on 
a  dish — and  strew  over  it  two  ounces  of  grated  Par- 
mesan or  Cheshire  Cheese—  and  give  it  a  light  brown 
in  a  Dutch  oven.  —  Or  put  all  the  Cheese  into  the 
Maccaroni,  and  put  Bread  crumbs  over  the  top. 
-  Maccaroni  is  very  good  put  into  a  thick  Sauce,  with 
some  shreds  of  dressed  Ham,  or  in  a  Curry  Sauce. 
Riband  Maccaroni  is  best  for  these  dishes,  and  should 
not  be  done  so  much. 

Maccaroni  Pudding. 

*  One  of  the  most  elegant  preparations  of  Maccaroni 
is  the  Tjmbaile  de  A"  ccaroni.     Simmer  half  a  pound  of 
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.  Maccaroni  in  plenty  of  water,  and  a  tablespoonral  of 
salt,  till  it  is  tender ;  but  take  care  not  to  have  it  too 
soft;  though  tender  it  should  be  firm,  and  the  form  en- 
tirely preserved,  and  no  part  beginning  to  melt,  (this 
caution  will  serve  for  the  preparation  of  all  Maccaroni). 
Strain  the  water  from  it — beat  up  five  yolks  gnd  the 
white  of  two  eggs  —  take  half  a  pint  of  the  best  cream, 
and  the  breast  of  a  fowl,  and  some  thin  slices  of  Ham. 
Mince  the  breast  of  the  fowl  and  the  Ham  —  add  them 
with  from  two  to  three  tablespoonsful  of  finely  grated 
Parmesan  Cheese,  and  season  with-  Pepper  and  Salt, 
Mix  all  these  with  the  Maccaroni,  and  put  into  a  pud- 
ding mould  well  buttered,  and  then  let  it  steam  in  a 
stewpan  of  boiling  water  for  about  an  hour,  and  serve 
quite  hot,  with  rich  gravy  (as  in  Omelette).  See  (No. 
643#.) 

Obs.  —  This,  we  have  been  informed,  is  considered  by 
a  Grand  Gourmand,  in  Grosvenor  Square,  as  the  most 
important  recipe  which  was  added  to  the  collection  of 
his  Cook  during  a  gastronomic  tour  through  Europe : 
it  is  not  an  uncommon  mode  of  preparing  Maccaroni 
on  the  continent.  ' 

Omelettes,  and  various  ways  of  dressing  Eggs. — (No.  543*.) 

There  is  no  dish  which  in  this  country  may  be  consi- 
dered as  coming  under  the  denomination  of  a  Made 
Pish  of  the  second  order,  which  is  so  generally  eaten,  if 
good,  as  an  Omelette ;  and  no  one  is  so  often  badly 
dressed  :  it  is  a  very  faithful  assistant  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dinner. 

When  you  are  taken  by  surprise,  and  wish  to  make 
an  appearance  beyond  what  is  provided  for  the  every 
day  dinner,  a  little  portable  soup  melted  down,  and 
some  Zest  (No.  255),  and  a  few  Vegetables,  will  make 
a  good  broth  —  a  pot  of  the  stewed  veahof  Morrison's, 
warmed  up,  —  an  Omelette,  —  and  some  Apple  or 
Lemon  Fritters,  can  all  be  got  ready  at  ten  minutes 
notice,  and  with  the  original  foundation  of  a  Leg  of 
u2 
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Mutton,  or  a  piece  of  Beef,  will  make  up  a  very  goo4. 
dinner  when  taken  by  surprise  in  the  country. 

The  great  merit  of  an  Omelette  is,  that  it  should  not 
be  greasy,  burnt,  nor-  too  much  done:  if  too  much  of  the 
whites  of  the  Eggs  are  left  in,  no  art  can  prevent  its 
being  hard,  if  it  fr  done :  to  dress  the  Omelette,  the 
fire  should  not  be  too  hot,  as  it  is  an  object  to  have  the 
Whole  substance  heated,  without  much  browning  the 
outside. 

One  of  the  great  errors  in  the  cooking  an  Ome» 
lette  is  that  it  is  too  thin,  consequently  instead  of  feel- 
ing full  and  moist  in  the  mouth,  the  substance  presented 
is  httle  tetter  than  a  piece  of  fried  leather :  to  get  the 
Omelette  thick  is  one  of  the  great  objects.  With  respect 
to  the  flavours  to  be  introduced,  these  are  infinite :  that 
which  is  most  common,  however,  is  the  best,  viz.  finely 
chopped  Parsley,  and  Chives  or  Onions,  or  Eshallots 
—-  however,  one  made  of  a  mixture  of  Tarragon,  Cher* 
vil,  and  Parsley,  is  a  very  delicate  variety ;  omitting 
or  adding  the  Onion  or  Chives.  Of  the  Meat  flavours, 
the  Veaf  Kidney  is  the  most  delicate,  and  is  the  most 
admired  by  our  neighbours  the  French :  this  should  be 
cut  in  dice,  and  should  be  dressed  (boiled)  before  it  is 
added ;  in  the  same  manner  Ham  and  Anchovies,  shred 
small,  or  Tongue,  will  make  a  very  delicately  flavoured 
dish. 

The  objection  to  an  Omelette  is  that  it  is  too  rich, 
which  makes  it  advisable  to  eat  but  a  small  ^quantity. 
An  addition  of  some  finely  mashed  Potatoes,  about  two 
tablespoonsful  to  an  Omelette  of  six  eggs,  will  much 
lighten  it 

Omelettes  are  often  served  with  a  rich  gravy,  bat, 
as  a  general  principle,  no  substance  which  has  been 
fried  should  be  served  in  gravy,  but  accompanied  by 
it :  —  or  what  ought  to  eat  dry  and  crisp,  becomes 
soddened  and  flat. 

In  the  compounding  the  gravy  great  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  flavour  does  not  overcome  that  of  the 


Omelette,  a  thing  too  little  attended  to ;  a  fine  gravy, 
wjth  a  flavouring  of  Sow*  iftrfo  and  Onions  >  we  think 
the  best :  some  add  a  few  drops  of  Tarragon  'Vinegar ; 
t)dt  this  is  to  be  done  only  with  great  care :  gravies  to 
Omelettes  are  in  general  thickened ;  this  should  never 
be  done  with  flour:  Potatoe  Starch,  or  Arrdw  Root, 
wthe  best. 

Omelettes  should  be  fried  in  a  small  Fryangpan 
made  for  that  purpose,  with  a  small  quantity  of  Butter. 
The  Omelette's  great  merit  is  to  be  .thick,  so  as  not 
to  taste  of  the  outside ;  therefore  use  only  half  the 
number  of  whites  that  you  do  yoHes  «tf  JEgigs:  every 
ca*e  itiust  be  taken  in  frying,  even  ;at  the  risk  of  not 
having  it  quite  set  in  the  middle:  an  Omelette,  which  has 
do  much  vogue  abroad,  here  is  in  general  a  thin 
doubled  up  piece  oflenthtr,  and  harder  than  soft  leather 
sometimes.  The  fact  is,  that  as  much  care  must  be1 
bestowed  on  the  frying,  as  should  be  taken  in  poach- 
ing an  Egg.  A  Salamander  is  necessary  to  those  who 
will  have  the  top  brown ;  but  the  kitchen  Shovel  may 
be  substituted  for  it.  , 

The  following  Receipt  iS  the  basis  of  all  Omelettes, 
of  which  you  may  make  an  endless  variety,  by  taking, 
instead  of  the  Parsley  and  Shallot,  a  portion  of  Sweet 
Herbs,  or  of  any  of  the  Articles  enumerated  in  the 
Table  of  Materials  used  for  making  Forcemeats,  see' 
(No.  373) ;  or  any  of  the  Forcemeats  between  (Nos, 
373  and  386.) 

Omelettes  are  called  by  the  name  of  what  is  added 
to  flavour  them; — a  Ham  or  Tongue  Omelette,  —  an 
Anchovy,  or  a  Veal  Kidney  Omelette,  &c. ;  these  are 
prepared  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  first  receipt, 
leaving  out  the  Parsley  and  Shallot,  and  mincing  the 
Ham  or  Kidney  very  fine,  &c.  and  adding  that  in  the 
place  of  them,  and  then  pour  over  them  all  sorts  of 
thickened  Gravies,  —  Sauces,  &c. 

Receipt  foe  the  common  Omelette. 
Five  or  six  Eggs  will  make  a  good  'sized  Omelette: 
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break  them  into  a  Basic,  and  beat  them  well  with  a' 
fork;  and  add  a  saltspoonful  of  salt ;  have  ready  chop- 
ped two  drachms  of  Onion,  or  three  drachms  of  Parsley, 
a  good  clove  of  Eshallot  minced  very  fine ;  beat  it  well  up 
with  the  Eggs ;  then  take  four  ounces  of  .fresh  Butter, 
and  break  half  of  it  in  little  bits,  and  put  it  into  the 
Omelette,  and  the  other  half  into  a  very  clean  fryingpan  ; 
when  it  is  melted,  pour  in  the  Omelette,  and  stir  it 
with  a  spoon  till  it  begins  to  set,  then  turn  it  up  all 
round  the  edges,  and  when  it  is  of  a  nice  brown  it  is 
done :  — the  safest  way  to  take  it  out,  is  to  put  a  plate 
on  the  Omelette,  aad  turn  the  pan  upside  down ;  serve 
it  on  a  hot  dish;  it  should  never  be  done  till  just 
wanted.  If  Mmgref  grated  Cheese,  Shrimps,  or 
Oysters.  —  If  Oysters,  boil  them  four  minutes,  and 
take  away  the  beard  and  gristly  part :  they  may  either 
be  put  in  whole,  or  cut  in  bits. 

Or, 

Take  Eggs  ready  boiled  hard,  and  either  fry  them 
whole,  or  cut  them  in  half;— -  when  they  are  boiled, 
(they  will  take  five  minutes),  let  them  lie  in  cold  water 
till  you  want  to  use  them ;  then  roll  them  lightly  with 
your  hand  on  a  table,  and  they  will  peel  without  break- 
ing; put  them  on  a  cloth  to  dry,  and  dredge  them 
lightly  with  Flour;  beat  two  Eggs  in  a  basin,  dip  the 
Eggs  in,  one  at  a  time,  and  then  roll  them  in  fine 
Bread  crumbs,  or  in  Duck  (No.  378),  or  Veal  Stuffing 
(No.  374) ;  set  them  away  ready  for  frying ;  fry  them 
in  hot  Oil  or  clarified  Butter,  serve  them  up  with  • 
Mushroom .  Sauce,  or  any  other  thickened  Sauce  you 
please :  crisp  Parsley  is  a  pretty  garnish. 
Or, 

Do  not  boil  the  Eggs  till  wanted :  boil  them  ten  mi- 
nutes, peel  them  as  above,  cut  them  in  half,  put  them  on 
a  dish,  and  have  ready  a  Sauce  made  of  two  ounces  of 
Butter  and  Flour  well  rubbed  together  on  a  plate,  and 
put  it  in  a  stewpan  with  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  good 
Milk ;  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  stir  it  till  it  boils ; — if  H  is 
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fiot  quite  smooth,  strain  it  through  a.  sieve,  chop  some 
parsley  and  a  clove  of  Eshallot  as  fine  as  possible,  and 
put  it  in  your  Sauce :  season  it  with  salt  to  your  "taste  \ 
a  little  Mace  and  Lemon  peel,  boiled  with  the  Sauce, 
will  improve  it : — if  you  like  it  still  richer,  you  may  add 
a  little  Cream,  or  the  yolks  of  two  Eggs  beat  up  with 
two  tablespoonsful  of  Milk,  and  stir  it  in  the  last  thing; 
do  not  let  it  boil  after :  place  the  half  Eggs  on  a  dish 
with  the  yolks  upward,  and  pour  the  Sauce  over  them.* 

Or, 
Slice  very  thin  two  Onions  weighing  about  two 
ounces  each,  put  them  in  a  stewpa»^with  three  ounces 
of  Butter,  keep  them  covered  till  they  are  just  done* 
stir  them  every  now  and  then,  and  when  they  are  of  a 
nice  Brown,  stir  in  as  much  Flour  as  will  make  them; 
of  a  stiff  paste,  then  by  degrees  add  as  much  Water  or 
Milk  as  will  make  it  the  thickness  of  good  Cream; 
season  it  with  Pepper  and  Salt  to  your  taste ;  have 
ready  boiled  hard  four  or  five  Eggs,  —  you  may  either 
shred  them  or  cut  them  in  halves  or  quarters,  —  then 
put  them  in  the  Sauce:  when,  they  are  hot  they  are 
ready :  garnish  them  with  sippets  of  Bread. 

Or,  have  ready  a  plain  Omelette,  cut  into  bits,  and 
put  them  into  the  Sauce. 

Or,  cut  off  a  little  bit  of  one  end  of  the  Eggs,  so  that 
they  may  stand  up ;  and  take  out  the  yolks  whole  of 
some  of  them,  and  cut  the  whites  in  half,  or  in 
quarters. 

Obs.  —  This  is  called  in  the  Parisian  kitchen,  "  Egg? 
d  la  Trip ;  with  a  Roux" 

Marrow  Bones. — (No.  544.) 
Saw  the  Bones  even,  so  that  they  will  stand  steady ; 
put  a  piece  of  paste  into  the  ends ;  set  them  upright  in 
a  Saucepan,  and  boil  till  they  are  done  enough: — 
a  Beef  Marrow  Bone  will  require  from  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  two  hours ;  serve  fresh  toasted  Bread  with  them*. 
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Egg*  fried  with  Boom.  -  (No.  545.) 

Lay  some  slices  of  fine  streaked  Bacon  (no/  awr  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick)  in  a  clean  dish,  and  toast 
Idem  before  the  fire  in  a  Cheese-toaster,  turning  them 
when  the  upper  side  is  browned  —  first  ask  those  who 
are  to  eat  the  Bacon,  if  they  wish  it  much  or  little 
done,  t.  e.  curled  and  crisp,  see  (No  526), — or  mellow 
and  soft  (No.  527) ;  —  if  the  latter,  parboil  it  first. 

Well  cleansed,  (see  No.  83),  Dripping,  or  Lard,  is 
better  than  Butter  to  fry  Eggs. 
,  Be  sure  the  firyingpaa  is  quite  clean:  when  the  fast  i» 
W»  break  two  or  three  Eggs  into  it;  do  not  turn  them, 
feu*,  while-  they  are  frying,  keep  pouring  some  of  the 
fat  over  them  witk  a  spoon:  —  when  the  Yolk  just 
begins  to  look  white,  which  it  will  in  about  a  couple  of 
minutes,  they  are  enough; — the  White  nmst  not  lose  its 
transparency,  but  the  Yolk  be  seen  blushing  through  it  ;— 
i£  they  are  dene  nicely*  they  will  look  as  white  and 
4ebcate  as  if  they  bag.  been  poached,  take  them  op 
wjth  a  tin  slice,  d^ain  the  Fat  from  them,  trim  them 
neatly,  and  send  them  up  with  the  Bacon  round  them. 

Ragofo  of  Eggs  and  Bacon.— (So,  545*.) 

Boil  half  a  dozen  Eggs  for  ten  minutes,  throw  them 
into  cold  water,  peel  them  and  cut  them  in  halves; 
pound  the  yolks  in  a  marble  mortar,  with  about  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  white  meat  of  dressed  Fowl,  or 
Veal,  a  little  chopped  Parsley,  an  Anchovy,  an  Eshallot, 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Butter,  a  tablespoonful  of 
Mushroom  Catsup,  a  little  Cayenne,  some  Bread- 
crumbs, and  a  very  little  beaten  Mace  or  Allspice ;  in- 
corporate them  well  together,  and  fill  the  halves  of  the 
Whites  with  this  mixture';  do  them  over  with  the  yolk 
of  an  Egg,  and  brown  them  in  a  Putch,  oven,  and  serve 
them  on  relishing1  rashers  of  Bacon  or  Ham,  see  (No. 
&7.)  *  %  ' 
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.  For  Sauce,  melted  Butter,  flavoured  to  the  .fancy  of. 
the  Eaters,  with  Mushroom  Catsup,  Anchovy,  Curry 
Powder  (No.  455,)  or  Zest  (No.  255.) 

To  Poach  Eggs*  — (No.  546.) 

The  Cook  who  wishes  to  display  her  skill  in  Poach- 
ing, must  endeavour  to  procure  Eggs  that  have  been 
laid  a  couple  of  days,  those  th^t  are  quite  new  laid  are 
so  milky,  that  take  all  the  care  you  can,  your  cooking 
of  thorn  will  seldom  procure  you, the  praise  of  being  a 
Prime  Poacher ;  ^—  you  rau8t,have  fresh  Eggs,  or  it  is 
equally  impossible.     , 

The  Beauty  of  a  Poached  Egg,  is  for  the  Yolk  to  be 
see*  blushing  through  the  White,  —  which  should  only 
be  just  sufficiently  hardened,  to  form;  a  transparent 
Veil  for  the  Egg, 

Have  some  toiling  wafer?,  in  a  Tea  Kettle,  —  pass 
as  much  of  it  through  a  clean  cloth  as  will  half  fill  a 
stewpan,  break  the  Egg  into  a  cup,  and  when  the  water 
boils,  remove  the  stewpan  from  the  stove,  and  gently 
slip  the  Egg  into  it ;  it  must  stand  till  the  white  is  set ; 
then  put  it  over  a  very  moderate  fire,  and  as  soon  as  the 
water  boils,  the  Egg  is  reftdy ;  take  it  up  with  a  slice, 
and  neatly  round  off  the  ragged  edges  of  the  white,  — 
send  them  up  on  a  Toastf,  with  or  without  Butter ; 
or  without  a  Toast,  garnished  with  streaked  Bacon 
(Nosi  526  or  527),  nicely  tried,  or  as  done  in  (No.  545), 
or  slices  of  Broiled  Beef  or  Mutton  (No.  487),  Anchovies 
(Nos,  434  and  435),  Pork  Sausages  (No.  87),  or  Spinage 
<No.  1220 

Obs.  —  The  Bread  should  be  a  little  larger  than  the 
Egg,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  :  only  just 
give  it  a  yellow  colour:  —  if  you  toast  it  brown,  it  will 


•  Straining  the  water  is  an  indispensable  precaution,  unless  you  Q8e 
spring  water. 

t  "  A  coaple  of  poached  Eggs,  with  a  few  fine  dry  fried  col  lops  of  pure 
Bacon,  are  not  bad  for  breakfast,  or  to  begin  a  meal,"  says  sir'KENKLM 
Dioby,  M.D.,  in  bit  Closet  of  Cookery,  Loudon,  1660,  page  167. 
U  5 
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get  a  bitter  flavour :  —  or  moisten  it  by  pouring  a  little 
hot  water  on  it;  some  sprinkle  it  with  a  few  drops 
of  Vinegar,  —  or  of  Essence  of  Anchovy  (No.  433). 

To  boil  Eggs  to  eat  in  the  Shell,  or  for  Salads, 
(No.  547.) 

The  fresher  laid  the  better,  put  them  into  boiling' 
water;  if  you  like  the  white  just  set*,  about  two  minutes 
boiling  is  enough,  a  new  laid  egg  will  take  a  little  more ; 
if  you  wish  the  yolk  to  be  set,  it  will  take  three,  —  and 
to  boil  it  hard  for  a  Salad,  ten  minutes.  See  (No.  372.) 
Obs.  —  A  new  laid  Egg  will  require  boiling  longer 
than  a  stale  one,  by  half  a  minute. 

Tin  Machines  for  boiling  Eggs  on  the  Breakfast  Tablef 
are  sold  by  the  Ironmongers,  which  perform  the  process 
very  regularly :  —  in  four  minutes  the  white  is  just  set. 

N.  B.  M  Eggs  may  be  preserved  for  Twelve  Months, 
in  a  sweet  and  palatable  state  for  eating  in  the  shell,, 
or  using  for  Salads,  by  boiling  them  for  one  minute ; 
and  when  wanted  for  use  let  them  be  boiled  in  the 
usual  manner :  the  white  may  be  a  little  tougher  than 
a  new  laid  egg,  but  the  yolk  will  show  no  difference." 
See  Hunter's  Culina,  page  257. 

Eggs  Poached  with  Sauce j)f  minced  Ham.— (So.  548.) 

Poach  the  eggs  a3  before  directed,  and  take  two  or 
three  slices  of  boiled  ham,  mince  it  fine  with  a  gherkin, 
a  morsel  of  onion,  a  little  parsley  and  pepper  and  salt; 
stew  all  together  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  serve  up  your 
sauce  about  half  boiling ;  put  the  eggs  in  a  dish,  squeeze 
over  the  juice  of  half  a  Seville  orange,  or  lemon,  and 
pour  the  sauce  over  them. 

Fried  Eggs  and  minced  Ham  or  Bacon.  —  (No.  549.) 
Choose  some  very  fine  bacon,  streaked  with  a  good 

•  *  "  The  lightest  mode  of  preparing  eggs  for  the  table,  ii. to  boil  ihem  only  as 
long  a»  is  necessary  to  coagulate  slightly  the  greater  part  of  the  white,  without 
depriving  the  yolk  of  iu  fluidity."—  Vr.  Pearson's  Mat.  Alim.  8vo.  1800» 
p.  36. 
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•deal  of  lean ;  cat  this  into  very  thin  slices,  and  after- 
awards  into  small  square  pieces ;  throw  them  into  a 
•stewpan,  and  set  it  over  a  gentle  fire,  that  they  may  lose 
«ome.of  their  fat.  When  as  much  as  will  freely  come 
is  thus  melted  from  them,  lay  them  on  a  warm  dish. 
Put  into  a  stewpan  a  ladleful  of  melted  bacon  or  lard ; 
set  it  on  a  stove ;  put  in  about  a  dozen  of  the  small 
pieces  of  the  bacon,  then  stoop  the  stewpan  and  break 
in  an  egg.  Manage  this  carefully,  and  the  egg  will 
presently  be  done :  it  will  be  ver^  round,  and  the  little 
dice  of  bacon  will  stick  to  it  all  over,  so  that  it  will 
make  a  very  pretty  appearance.  Take  care  the  yolks 
-do  not  harden :  when  the  egg  is  thus  done,  lay  it 
carefully  in  a  warm  dish,  and  do  the  others. 

•#*  They  reckon  685  ways  of  dressing  Eggs  in  the 
French  Kitchen ;  —  xve  hope  our  half  dozen  Receipts  give 
sufficient  variety  for  the  English  Kitchen. 

Tea\  —  (No.  550.) 
44  The  Jesuit  that  came  from  China,  A.  D.  1664,  told 

•  Various  Ways  o#  Making  Tea. 

.  1. 

"The  Japanese  reduce  their  Tea  to  a  fine  powder  by  pounding  it,  —  they 
sat  certain  portions  of  this  into  a  teacup,  poor  boiling  water  upon  it,  and  stir 
it  op,  and  drink  it  as  soon  as  it  is  cool  enough." 

2. 

"  TXJBOISSON'S  M ANMBft  OV  MAKIMO  T«A. 

"  Pat  the  Tea  into  a  kettle  with  cold  water,— cover  it  close,  set  it  on  the 
Are,  and  make  it  all  but  boil,  when  you  see  a  sort  of  white  scam  on  the  surface, 
take  it  from  the  fire ;  when  the  leaves  sink  it  is  ready." 
*. 

"The  night  before  you  wish  to  have  Tea  ready  for  drinking,—  pour  on  it 
as  much  cold  water  as  you  wish  to  make  Tea—  next  morning  pour  off  the 
clear  liquor,  and  when  you  wish  to  drink  it,  make  it  warm," 

The  above  are  from  "  UArt  du  JJmonadier"  de  Dubvisson,  Paris, 
p.  267  and  8.    Or, 

4tMy, 

"  A  great  saving  may  be  made  fry  making  a  Tincture  of  Tea,  thus,— pour 
boiling  water  upon  it,  and  let  it  stand  twenty  minutes,  potting  into  each  cup 
no  more  than  is  necessary  to  fill  it  about  one-third  full.— Fill  each  cup  up  with 
hot  water  from  an  urn  or  kettle,  thus  the  Tea  will  be  always  hot  and  equally 
*  strong  to  the  end, — and  one  teaspoonfnl  will  be  found  enough  for  three  cups, 
for  each  person  t  according  to  the  present  mode  of  making  it,  three  times  the 
quantity  is  often  used."— -See  Or.  Tbuslbk's  way  to  be  Rich  and  Respect- 
able, ttvo.  1796,  p.  27. 
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*Mr.  Waller,  that  to  a  drachm  of  tea  they  pot  a  pint  ot 
'Water,  and  frequently  take  the  yolks  of  two  new  laid 
eggs,  and  beat  them  up  with  as  much  fine  sugar  as  is 
imficient  for  the  tea,  and  stir  all  well  together.  He 
'also  informed  him,  that  we  let  the  hot  water  remain 
too  long  soaking  upon  the  tea,  which  makes  it  extract 
into  itself  the  earthy  parts  of  the  herb ;  the  water  must 
remain  upon  it  no  longer  than  while  you  can  say  the 
4  M iiererc  psalm  very  leisurely;  you  have  then  only 
the  spiritual  part  of  the  tea,  the  proportion  of  which  to 
the  water  must  be  about  a  drachm  to  a  pint." —  Sir 
Ken  elm  Diobt's  Cookery,  London,  1669,  p.  167. 

Ob$.  —  The  addition  of  an  Egg  makes  the  "Chinese 
Soup*'  a  more  nutritious  and  substantial  meal  for  a 
Traveller. 

Coffee. 

Coffee,  as  used  on  the  Continent,  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  an  agreeable  tonic,  and  an  exhilarating 
beverage;  without  the  unpleasant  effects  of  wine. 

Coffee,  as  drank  in  England,  debilitates  the  Stomach, 
and  produces  a  slight  nausea.  In  France  and  in  Italy 
it  is  made  strong  from  the  best  Coffee,  and  is  poured 
out  hot  and  transparent. 

In  England  it  is  usually  made  from  bad  Coffee, 
served  out  tepid  and  muddy,  and  drowned  in  a  deluge 
of  water. 

To  make  Coffee  fit  for  use,  you  must  employ  the 
German  filter,  —  pay  at  least  4*.  the  pound  for  it,- — 
and  take  at  least  an  ounce  for  two  breakfast  cups. 

No  Coffee  will  bear  drinking  with  what  is  called 
milk  in  London. 

London  people  should  either  take  their  Coffee  pure, 
or  put  a  couple  of  teaspoonsful  of  cream  to  each  cup. 

N.  B.  The  above  is  a  contribution  from  an  intelligent 
Traveller  who  has  passed  some  years  on  the  Continent. 


/ 
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S«er  Pudding,  Piggy's  way.  —  (No.  551.) 

Suet,  a  quarter  of  a  pound ;  flour,  three  tablespoons* 
ful;  eggs,  two;  and  a  little  grated  ginger;  milk,  half 
a  pint  Mince  the  suet  as  fine  as  possible,  roll  it  with 
the  rolling  pin  so  as  to  mix  it  well  with  the  flour ;  beat 
up  the  eggs,  mix  them  with  the  milk,  and  then  mix  all 
together ;  wet  your  cloth  well  in  boiling  water,  flour  it, 
tie  it  loose,  put  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  an  hour  and 
a  quarter. 

Mrs.  Glasse  has  it,  "  when  You  have  made  Your  water 
6dilt  then  put  Your  pudding  into  Your  pot." 

Yorkshire  Pudding  under  Roast  Meat%  the  Gipsies  way'. 
(No.  552.) 

•This  pudding  is  an  especially  excellent  accompany 
aien*  to  a-  Sir-loin  <tf  beef,  —  Loin  of  Veal,  —  or  any  fafr 
and  juicy  joint. 

.  Six  tablespoonsful  of  flour,  three  eggs,  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  and  a  pint  of  milk;  so  as  to  make  a  middling 
stijBT  batter,  a  little  stiffer  than  you  would  for  pancakes ; 
beat  it  up  well,  and  take  care  it  is  not  lumpy ;  put  a 
dish  under  the  meat,  and  let  the  drippings  drop  into  it 
till  it  is  quite  hot  and  well  greased ;  then  pour  in  the 
batter;  — when  the  upper  surface  is  brown  and  set, — 
turn  it,  that  both  sides  may  be  brown  alike ;  if  you  wish 
itt  to  cut  firm,  and  the  pudding  an  inch  thick,  it  will  take 
two  hours  at  a  good  fire. 

N.  B.  The  true  Yorkshire  Pudding  is  about  half  aVi 
inch  thick  when  done ;  but  it  is  the  fashion  in  London 
to  make  them  full  twice  that  thickness. 

PlumPudding.-Qto.553.) 
Suet  chopped  fine,  six  ounces.  ; 

.  \  Malaga  raisins,  stoned,  six  ounces. 
Currants  nicely  washed  and  picked,  eight  ounces* 

.. ; Bread  crumbs,  three  ounces. 
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Flour,  three  ounces.  * 

Eggs,  three. 

Sixth  of  a  nutmeg. 

Small  blade  of  mace,  same  quantity  of  cinnamon 
pounded  as  fine  as  possible. 

Half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt. 

Half  a  pint  of  milk,  or  rather  less. 

Sugar  four  ounces  :  to  which  may  be  added, 

Candied  lemon,  one  ounce. 

Citron,  half  an  ounce. 

Beat  the  eggs  and  spice  well  together,  mix  the  milk 
with  them  by  degrees,  then  the  rest  of  the  ingredients ; 
dip  a  fine  close  linen  cloth  into  boiling  water,  and  put 
it  in  a  hair  sieve ;  flour  it  a  little  and  tie  it  up  close ; 
put  it  into  a  saucepan  containing  six  quarts  of  boiling 
water :  keep  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  alongside  of  it, 
to  fill  up  your  pot  as  it  wastes  ;•  be  sure  to  keep,  it 
boiling  six  hours  at  least. 

My  Pudding.  —(No.  .554.) 

Beat  up  the  yolks  and  whites  of  three  Eggs,  strain 
them  through  a  sieve,  (to  keep  out  the  treddles),  and 
gradually  add  to  them  about  a  quarter  pint  of  Milk,  — 
stir  these  well  together,  —  rub  together  in  a  mortar  two 
ounces  of  moist  Sugar,  and  as  much  grated  Nutmeg  as 
will  lie  on  a  sixpence,  —  stir  these  into  the  Eggs  and 
Milk,  — then  put  in  four  ounces  of  Flour,  and  beat  it 
into  a  smooth  Batter, — by  degrees  stir  into  it  seven 
ounces  of  Suet  {minced  as  fine  as  possible),  and  three 
Ounces  of  Bread-crumbs  — mix  all  thoroughly  together 
at  least  half  an  hour  before  you  put  the  pudding  into  the 
pot ;  —r  put  it  into  an  earthenware  pudding  mould,  that 
you  have  well  buttered,  tie  a  pudding  cloth  over  it  very 
tight,  put  it  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  it  three  hours. 

Put  One  Good  Plum  into  it,  and  an  arch  Cook  says, 
you  may  then  tell  the  Economist  that  you  have  made  a 
good  Plum  Pudding  ~ wit/tout  Plums:—  this  would 


j 
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be  what  School  Boys  call "  Mile  Stone  Pudding,"  i.  e.  "  a 
Mile  between  one  Plum  and  another." 

N.  B.  Half  a  pound  of  Muscatel  Raisins  cut  in  half* 
and  added  to  the  above,  will  make  a  most  admirable 
Plum  Pudding  :  a  little  grated  Lemon  Peel  may  be 
added. 

Obs.  —  If  the  water  ceases  to  boil,  the  Pudding  will 
become  heavy  and  be  spoiled ; — if  properly  managed,  this 
and  the  following  will  be  as  fine  Puddings  of  the  kind 
as  art  can  produce. 

Puddings  are  best,  when  mixed  an  hour  or  two  be- 
fore they  are  boiled,  —  the  various  ingredients  by  that 
means  amalgamate,  and  the  whole  becomes  richer  and 
fuller  of  flavour,  especially  if  the  various  ingredients  be 
thoroughly  weU  stirred  together. 

A  tablespoonful  of  Treacle  will  give  it  a  rich  brown 
colour.  See  Pudding  Sauce  (No.  269),  and  Pudding 
Catsup  (No.  446.) 

N.  B.  This  Pudding  may  be  baked  in  an  oven,  or 
under  Meat,  the  same  as  Yorkshire  Pudding  (No.  552), 
make  it  the  same,  only  add  half  a  pint  of  Milk  more,  it 
should  be  above  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  thickness,  it 
will  take  full  two  hours, — it  requires  careful  watching, 
for  if  the  top  gets  burned,  an  empyreumatic  flavour  will 
pervade  the  whole  of  the  Pudding.  —  Or  butter  some 
Saucers,  and  fill  them  with  pudding,  and  set  them  in 
a  Dutch  oven,  they  will  take  about  an  hour. 

A  Fat  Pudding. 

Break  five  Eggs  in  a  basin,  beat  them  up  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  Sugar  and  a  tablespoonful  of  Flour,  beat 
it  quite  smooth,  then  put  to  it  a  pound  of  Raisins,  and  a 
pound  of  Suet,  it  must  not  be  chopped  very  fine,  butter 
a  mould  well,  put  in  the  pudding,  tie  a  cloth  over  it 
tight,  and  boil  it  Five  hours. 

N.  B.  This  is  very  rich,  and  is  commonly  called  a. 
Marrow  Pudding. 
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Pea$e  Pudding.  —  (No.  555.) 

Put  a  quart  of  split  pease  into  a  clean  cloth ;  do  not 
tie  them  up  too  close,  but  leave  a  little  room  for  them 
to  swell ;  put  them  on  to  boil  in  cold  water,  slowly  tilt 
they  are  tender :  if  they  are  good  pease,  they  will  be 
boiled  enough  in  about  two  hours  and  a  half,  rub  them 
through  a  sieve  into  a  deep  dish,  adding*  to  them  an 
egg  or  two,  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  some  pepper  and 
salt;  beat  them  well  together  for  about  ten  minutes, 
when  these  ingredients  are  well  incorporated  together  ? 
then  flour  the  cloth  well,  put  the  pudding  in,  and  tie  it 
up  as  tight  as  possible,  and  boil  it  an  hour  longer.  It' 
is  as  good  with  boiled  Beef  as  it  is  with  boiled  Pork ;' 
and  why  not  with  roasted  Pork  ? 

Obs.  ~  This  is  a  very  good  accompaniment  to  cold 
Pork,  or  cold  Beef. 

N.  B.  Stir  this  Pudding  into  two  quarts  of  the  liquor 
Meat  or  Poultry  has  been  boiled  in,  give  it  a  boil  up,, 
and  in  five  minutes  it  will  make  excellent  Extempore 
Pease  Soup,  especially  if  the  pudding  has  been  boiled 
in  the  same  pot  as  the  Meat,  see  (No.  2 1 8),  &c.  Season 
it  with  Pea  Powder  (No.  458. ) 

Plain  Bread  Pudding.  —(No.  556.) 

Make  five  ounces  of  Bread-crumbs,  put  them  in  a 
basin,  pour  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  boiling  milk 
over  them,  put  a  plate  over  the  top  to  keep  in  the  steam, 
let  it  stand  twenty  minutes,  then  beat  it  up  quite  smooth 
with  two  ounces  of  sugar  and  a  saltspoonful  of  nutmeg. 
Break  four  eggs  on  a  plate,  leaving  out  one  white,  beat 
them  well,  and  add  them  to  the  Pudding.  Stir  it  all 
well  together,  and  put  it  in  a  mould  that  has  been  well 


•  To  increase  the  bulk  and  diminish  the  expense  of  this  padding,  the 
economical  housekeeper  who  has  a  large  family  to  feed,  may  now  add  two 
pounds  of  potatoes  that  hare  been  boiled  and  well  mashed.  To  many,  this 
mixture  is  more  agreeable  than  peaae  padding  alone.    See  also  No.  107. 
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Jrottered  and  floured,  tie  a  cloth  over  it,  and  boil 
it  one  hour. 

Bread  and  Butter  Pudding.  —  (No.  557.) 

You  must  have  a  dish  that  will  hold  a  quart, — wash 
and  pick  two  ounces  of  currants,  strew  a  few  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dish,  cut  about  four  layers  of  very  thin 
Bread  and  Butter,  and  between  each  layer  of  Bread 
*nd  Butter  strew  some  currants,  then  break  four  eggs, 
in*  a  basin,  leaving  out  one  white,  beat  them  well,  and 
add  four  ounces  of  sugar  and  a  drachm  of  nutmeg,  stir 
it  well  together  with  a  pint  of  new  milk,  pour  it  over 
about  ten  minutes  before  you  put  it  in  the  oven,  —  it 
will  take  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  bake. 

Pancakes  and  Fritters.  —  (No.  558.) 

•  Break  three  eggs  in  a  basin,  beat  them  up  with  a 
little  nutmeg  and  salt,  then  put  to  them  four  ounces 
and  a  half  of  flour  and  a  little  milk,  beat  it  of  a  smooth 
batter,  then  add  by  degrees  as  much  milk  as  will  make 
it  the  thickness  of  good  cream,  —  the  firyingpan  mus.t 
be  about  the  size  of  a  pudding  plate,  and  very  clean,  or 
they  wilt  stick,  make  it  hot,  and  to  each  pancake  put  in 
a  bit  of  butter  about  as  big  as  a  walnut;  when  it  is 
melted,  pour  in  the  batter  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the 
pan,  make  them  the  thickness  of  half  a  crown,  fry  them 
of  a  light  brown  on  both  sides. 

The  above  will  do  for  Apple  Fritters,  by  adding 
one  spoonful  more  Flour ;  peel  your  Apples,  and  cut 
them  m  thick  slices ;  take  out  the  core,  dip  them  in  the 
batter  and  fry  them  in  hot  lard,  — put  them  on  a  sieve 
to  drain,  —  dish  them  neatly v  and  grate  some  loaf 
sugar  over  them. 

(No.  560?) 
The  following  Receipts  are  from  Mr.  Henry  Os- 
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borne,  Cook  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  late  Prefti* 
dent  of  the  Royal  Society  : — 

So&o  Square,  April  20,  1820. 

Sir,— I  send  you  herewith  the  last  part  of  the  Cook's 
Oracle.  I  have  attentively  looked  over  each  receipt,: 
and  hope  they  are  now  correct,  and  easy  to  be  under- 
stood. If  you  think  any  need  further  explanation,  Sir 
Joseph  has  desired  me  to  wait  on  you  again*  I  also. 
send  the  Receipts  for  my  ten  Puddingsrand  my  method 
of  using  Spring  Fruit  and  Gourds. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant, 
Henry  Osborne.* 

Boston  Apple  Pudding. 

Peel  one  dozen  and  a  half  of  good  Apples,  take  out  the 
cores,  cut  them  small,  put  into  a  stewpan  that  will, 
just  hold  them,  with  a  little  water,  a  little  cinnamon, 
two  cloves,  and  the  peel  of  a  lemon,  stew  over  a  slow 
fire  till  quite  soft,  then  sweeten  with  moist  sugar,  and 
pass  it  through  a  hair  sieve,  add  to  it  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs  and  one  white,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  good 
butter,  half  a  nutmeg,  the  peel  of  a  lemon  grated,  and 
the  juice  of  one  lemon  ;  beat  all  well  together,  line  the 
inside  of  a  pie-dish  with  good  puff  paste,  put  in  the 
pudding,  and  bake  half  an  hour. 

Spring  Fruit  Pudding. 

Peel  and  well  wash  four  dozen  sticks  of  rhubarb,  put- 
in  to  a  stewpan  with  the  pudding,  a  lemon,  a  little 
cinnamon,  and  as  much  moist  sugar  as  will  make  it 
quite  sweet,  set  it  over  a  fire,  and  reduce  it  to  a  mar- 
malade, pass  through  a  hair  sieve,  and  proceed  as 

"  •  Now  a  FUhmongeir  at  Brentford, 
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directed  for  the  Boston  Padding,  leaving  out  the  lemon 
juice,  as  the  rhubarb  will  be  found  sufficiently  acid 
of  itself. 

Nottingham  Pudding. 

Peel  six  good  apples,  take  out  the  core  with  the  point 
of  a  small  knife,  or  an  apple  corer,  if  you  have  one,  but 
be  sure  to  leave  the  apples  whole,  fill  up  where  you 
took  the  core  from  with  sugar,  place  thein  in  a  pie-dish, 
and  pour  over  them  a  nice  light  batter,  prepared  as  for 
Batter  Pudding,  and  bake  an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Batter  Pudding. 

Take  six  ounces  of  fine  flour,  a  little  salt,  and  three 
eggs,  beat  up  well  with  a  little  milk,  added  by  degree* 
till  the  batter  is  quite  smooth,  make  it  the  thickness  of 
cream,  put  into  a  buttered  pie-dish,  and  bake  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  or  into  a  buttered  and  floured 
basin  tied  over  tight  with  a  cloth,  boil  one  and  a  half  or 
two  hours. 

Newmarket  Pudding. 

Put  on  to  boil  a  pint  of  good  milk,  with  half  a  lemon 
peel,  a  little  cinnamon,  and  a  bay-leaf,  boil  gently  for 
five  or  ten  minutes,  sweeten  with  loaf  sugar,  break  the 
yolks  of  five  and  the  whites  of  three  eggs  into  a  basin, 
beat  them  well,  and  add  the  milk,  beat  all  well  together, 
and  strain  through  a  fine  hair  sieve,  or  tammis,  have 
some  bread  and  butter  cut  very  thin,  lay  a  layer  of  it 
in  a  pie-dish,  and  then  a  layer  of  currants,  and  so  on 
till  the  dish  is  nearly  full,  then  pour  the  custard  over 
it,  and  bake  half  an  hour. 

Newcastle  or  Cabinet  Pudding. 

Butter  a  half  melon  mould,  or  quart  basin,  and  stick 
all  round  with  dried  cherries,  or  fine  raisins,  and  fill  up 
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With  bread  and  butter,  Ac.  as  ill  the  above,  and  ttem 
it  an  hoar  and  a  half. 

Vermicelli  Pudding* 

Boil  a  Dint  of  milk,  with  lemon  peel  and  cinnamon, 
sweeten  with  loaf  sugar,  strain  through  a  sieve,  and 
add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  vermicelli,  boil  ten  minutes, 
then  put  in  the  yolks  of  five  and  the  whites  of  three 
®gg*>  mix  weFT  together,  and  steam  it  one  hour  and  a 
quarter ;  the  same  may  be  baked  half  an  hour. 

Bread  Pudding. 

Make  a  pint  of  Bread-crumbs,  put  them  in  a  stew- 
pan  with  as  much  milk  as  will  cover  them,  the  peel  of 
a  lemon,  and  a  little  nutmeg  grated,  a  small  piece  of 
Cinnamon ;  boil  about  ten  minutes ;  sweeten  with  powT 
dered  loaf  sugar ;  take  out  the  cinnamon,  and  put  in 
four  eggs ;  beat  all  well  together,  an<J  bake  half  an 
boat,  or  boi)  rather  more  than. an  hour. 

Custard  Pudding* 

Boil  a  pint  of  Milk,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  good 
Cream ;  thicken  with  flour  and  water,  made  perfectly 
smooth,  till  it  is  stiff  enough  to  bear  an  egg  oa.it; 
break  in  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  sweeten  with  powdered 
loaf  sugar,  grate  in  a  little  nutmeg,  and  the  peel  of  a 
lemon ;  add  half  a  glass  of  good  brandy,  then  whip 
the.  whites  of  the  five  eggs  till  quite  stiff,  and  mix 
gently  all  together;  line  a  pie-dish  with  good  puff 
paste,  and  bake  half  an  hour. 

.  N.  B.  Ground  Rice,  Potatoe  Flour,  Panada,  and  all 
Puddings  made  from  Powders,  are,  or  may  be,  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way. 

Boiled  Custards. 

Put  a  quart  of  new  milk  into  a  stewpan,  with  the 
peel  of  a  lemon  cut  very  thin,  a  little  grated  nutmeg, 
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a  bay  or  laurel  leaf,  a  small  stick  of  cinaamQn?  set  U 
oyer ^  quick  fire,  but  be  careful  it  does  pot  boil  oyer; 
when  it'boila,.  get  it  beside  the.  fire,  and  simmer  ;te& 
minutes ;  break  (he  yolks  of  eight*  and  the  whites  of 
four  eggs  into  a  basin,  beat  them  well,  then  pour  in 
the -milk  a  little  at  a  time,  stirring  it  as  quick  as 'pos- 
sible to  prevent  the  eggs  curdling;  set  it  on  the  fire 
again,  and  stir  it  well  with  a  wooden  spoon ;  let  it  have 
just  one  boil ;  pass  it  through  a  tamoiis,  or  fine  sieves 
when  pold,  add  a  little  brandy,  or  white  wine,  as  may : 
be  most  agreeable  to  palate ;  —  serve  up  in  glasses,  or 
Cups. 

,  Custards  for  Baking  Are  pre{Ktred.as  above, — 
passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  put  them  into  Cups,  grate 
a  little  nutmeg  over  each,  —  bake  them  about  15  or  20 
minutes. 

TO  DRESS  SPRING  FRUIT. 

Spring  Fruit  Soup. 

Peel  and  well  wash  four  dozen  sticks  of  Rhubarb, 
blanch  it  in  water  three  or  four  minutes,  drain  it  on  a 
sieve,  and  put  it  into  a  stewpan  with  two  Onions  sliced, 
a  Carrot,  an  ounce  of  lean  Ham,  and  a  go&d  bit  of 
Butter;  let  it  stew  gently  over  a  slow  fire,  till  tender, 
then  put  in  two  quarts  of  good  Consomme,  to  which  add 
two  or  three  ounces  of  Bread-crumbs,  boil  about  fifteen 
minutes,  skim  off  all  the  fat,  season  with  salt  and 
Cayenne  pepper,  pass  it  through  a  tammis,  and  serve 
up  with  fried  bread. 

Spring  Fruit  Pudding. 
Clean  as  above  three  or  four  dozen  sticks  of  Rhubarb,, 
put  it  in  a  stewpan,  with  the  peel  of  a  Lemon,  a  bit  of 
Cinnamon,  two  Cloves,  and  as  much  moist  Sugar  as 
will  sweeten  it;  set  it  over  a  fire,  and  reduce  it  to  a 
marmalade,  pass,  k  through  £  hair  sieve,  then, add  the, 
peel  of  a  Lemon,  and  hajf  a  Nutmeg  grated,  a  quarter 
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of  a  pound  of  good  Batter  and  the  yolks  of  four  Eggs 
and  one  white,  and  mix  all  well  together;  Hoe  a  pie- 
dish  (that  will  just  contain  it)  with  good  puff  paste, 
put  the  mixture  in,  and  bake  it  half  an  hour. 

Spaing  Fruit  —  a  Mock  Gooseberry  Sauce  for 
Mackarel,  &c. 

Make  a  Marmalade  of  three  dozen  sticks  of  Rhubarb, 
sweetened  with  moist  Sugar,  pass  it  through  a  hair 
sieve,  and  serve  up  in  a  sauce- boat. 

Spring  Fruit  Tart. 

Prepare  Rhubarb  as  above;  cut  it  in  small  pieces 
into  a  Tart  dish,  sweeten  with  Loaf  Sugar  pounded, 
cover  it  with  a  good  short  crust  paste,  sift  a  little 
Sugar  over  the  top,  and  bake  half  an  hour  in  a  rather 
hot  oven ;  serve  up  cold. 

Spring  Cream  —  or  Mock  Gooseberry  Fool. 

Prepare  a  Marmalade  as  directed  for  the  Pudding; 
to  which  add  a  pint  of  good  thick  Cream ;  serve  up  in 
glasses,  or  in  a  deep  dish;  —  if  wanted  in  a  shape, 
dissolve  two  ounces  of  Isinglass  in  a  little  water,  strain 
it  through  a  tammis,  and  when  nearly  cold  put  it  to 
the  Cream,  pour  it  into  a  Jelly  mould,  and  when  set, 
turn  out  into  a  dish,  and  serve  up  plain. 

Spring  Fruit  Sherbet. 

Boil  six  or  eight  sticks  of  Rhubarb  (quite  clean)  ten 
minutes  in  a  quart  of  water,  strain  the  liquor  through 
a  tammis  into  a  jug,  with  the  peel  of  a  Lemon  cut  very 
thin,  and  two  tablespoonsful  of  clarified  Sugar ;  let  it 
stand  five  or  six  hours,  and  it  is  fit  to  drink. 

Gourds  (now  called  Vegetable  Marrow)  Stewed. 

Take  off  all  the  skin  of  six  or  eight  Gourds,  put 
them  into  a  stewpan,  with  water,  Salt,  Lemon  juice,  and 
a  bit  of  Butter,  or  fat  Bacon,  and  let  them  stew  gently 
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till  quite  tender,  and  serve  up  with  a  rich  Dutch  sauctf, 
or  any;  other,  sauce  you  please  that  is  piquant  e. 

Gourd  Soup 

:  Should:  be  made  of  full  grown  Gourds,  but  not  those 
that  have  hard  skins ;  slice  three  or  four,  and  put  them 
m  a  stewpan,  with  two  or  three  Onions  and  a  good  bit 
of  Butter;  set  them  over  a  slow  fire  till  quite  tender, 
'  (be  careful  not  to  let  them  burn,)  then  add  two  ounces 
of  crust  of  Bread  and  two  quarts  of  good  Consomme, 
season  with  salt  and  Cayenne  pepper,  boil  ten  minute* 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  skim  off  all  the  fat,  and  pass 
it  through  a  tathmis,  then  make  it  quite  hot,  and  serve 
up  with  fried  bread. 

Fried  Gourds. 

•  Cut.  five  or  six  Gourds  in  quarters,  take  off  the  skin 
and  pulp,  stew  them  in  the  same  manner  as  for  table ; 
when  done,  drain  them  quite  dry,  beat  up  an  Egg,  and 
dip  the  Gourds  in  it,  and  cover  them  well  over  with 
/Bread-crumbs;  make  some  Hog's-lard  hot,  and  fry 
them  a  nice  light  colour,  throw  a  little  salt  and  pepper 
over  them,  and  serve  up  quite  dry. 

Another  Way. 

Take  six  or  eight  small  Gourds  as  near  of  a  size  as 
possible,  slice  them  with  a  Cucumber  slice,  dry  them 
in  a  cloth,  and  then  fry  them  in  very  hot  lard  ;  throw 
over  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  and  serve  up  on  a  napkin. 
Great  attention  is  requisite  to  do  these  well, — if  the 
•fat  is  quite  hot,  they  are  done  in  a  minute,  and  will 
soon  spoil,  —  if  not  hot  enough,  they  will  eat  greasy 
and  tough. 

To  make  Beef,  Mutton,  or  Veal  Tea.  —  (No.  563.) 

Cut  a  pound  of  lean  gravy  Meat  into  thin  slioes, 
.  put  it  into  a  quart  and  half  a  pint  of  cold  water,  set  it 
over  a  very  gentle  fire,  where  it  will  become  gradually 
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wans;  when  the  scum  rises,  let  it  continue 
gently  for  abort  an  boor,  then  stain  it  through 
sieve,  or  a  napkin,  let  it  stand  ten  minutes  to  settle, 
and  then  poor  off  the  clear  Tea. 

N.  B.  An  Onion,  and  a  few  grains  of  Black  Pepper, 
ase  sometimes  added. 

If  the  Meat  is  boiled  till  it  is  thoroughly  tender,  yon 
may  mince  it  and  pound  it  as  directed  in  (No.  503), 
ana  make  Potted  Bsbf. 

To  make  half  a  pint  of  Beef  Tea  in  fire  minutes  for 
three  halfpence,  see  (No.  252.) 

Mutton  Broth/or  the  Sick.  — (So.  564.) 

Have  a  pound  and  a  half  of  a  Neck  or  Loin  of 
Mutton,  take  off  the  skin  and  the  fat,  and  put  it  into 
a  saucepan;  cover  it  with  cold  water,  (it  will  take 
about  a  quart  to  a  pound  of  meat,)  let  it  simmer  very 
gently,  and  skim  it  well ;  cover  it  up,  and  set  it  over  a 
moderate  fire,  where  it  may  stand  gently  stewing  for 
about  an  hour,  then  strain  it  off.  It  should  be  allowed 
to  become  cold,  when  all  the  greasy  particles  will  float 
on  the  surface,  and  becoming  hard,  can  be  easily  taken 
off,  and  the  settlings  will  remain  at  the  bottom. 

See  also  (No.  490,)  and  (No.  252.) 

N.  B.  We  direct  the  Meat  to  be  done  no  more  than 
just  sufficiently  to  be  eaten,  —  so  a  sick  man  may 
have  plenty  of  good  Broth  for  nothing,  as  by  this 
manner  of  producing  it  the  meat  furnishes  also  a  good 
family  meal. 

Obs.  —  This  is  an  inoffensive  nourishment  for  sick 
persons  —  and  the  only  Mutton  Broth  that  should  be 
given  to  convalescents,  whose  constitutions  require 
replenishing  with  restorative  aliment  of  easy  digestion. 
The  common  way  of  making  it  with  Roots  — Onions — 
Sweet  Herbs,  &c.  &c.  is  too  strong  fofr  weak  Stomachs. 
Plain  Broth  will  agree  with  a  delicate  Stomach,  when 
the  least  addition  of  other  ingredients  would  imme- 
diately offend  it. 
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For  the  various  ways  of  flavouring  Broth,  sec  (No. 
572.) 

Few  know  how  much  good  may  be  done  by  such 
Broth,  taken  in  sufficient  quantity  at  the  beginning 
and  decline  of  bowel  complaints  and  fevers,  —  half  a 
pint  taken  at  a  time.  See  the  two  last  pages  of  the 
7th  Chapter  of  the  Rudiments  of  Cookery. 

Barley  Water.  —  (No.  565.) 

Take  a  couple  of  ounces  of  Pearl  Barley,  wash  it 
clean  with  cold  water,  put  it  into  half  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  and  let  it  boil  for  five  minutes;  pour  off  this 
water,  and  add  to  it  two  quarts  of  boiling  water :  boil 
it  to  two  pints,  and  strain  it. 

The  above  is  simple  Barley  Water ;  —  to  a  quart  of 
this  is  frequently  added 

Two  ounces  of  Figs,  sliced ; 

The  same  of  Raisins,  stoned  ; 

Half  an  ounce  of  Liquorice,  sliced  and  bruised ; 

And  a  pint  of  water. 

Boil  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  quart,  and  strain. 

Obs.  —  These  Drinks  are  intended  to  assuage  thirst 
in  ardent  Fevers,  and  inflammatory  disorders,  for 
which  plenty  of  mild  diluting  liquor  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal remedies;  —  and  if  not  suggested  by  the  Medical 
attendant,  is  frequently  demanded  by  honest  Instinct, 
in  terms  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood  :  —  the  Stomach 
sympathizes  with  every  fibre  of  the  human  frame,  and 
no  part  of  it  can  be  distressed,  without  in  some  degree 
offending  the  Stomach  :  —  therefore  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  soothe  this  grand  Organ,  by  rendering 
every  thing  we  offer  to  it  as  elegant  and  agreeable  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit  of:  — the  Barley 
drink  prepared  according  to  the  second  receipt,  will 
be  received  with  pleasure  by  the  most  delicate  palate. 
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Whey.  — (No.  566.) 

Make  a  pint  of  Milk  boil, —put  to  it  a  glass  or  two 
of  white  Wine — pat  it  on  the  fire  till  it  just  boils 
again  —  then  set  it  on  one  side  till  the  Cord  has  settled 

—  poar  off  the  clear  Whey,  and  sweeten  it  as  yon  like. 
Cyder  is  often  substitated  for  Wine,  or  half  the 

quantity  of  Vinegar  that  we  have  ordered  Wine. 

J)bs, —  When  there  is  no  fire  in  a  sick  room,  this 
may  be  put  hot  into  a  bottle  —  and  put  between  the 
Bed  and  Mattress  —  it  will  keep  warm  several  hours. 

Toothache,  and  Anti-rheumatic  Embrocation. 
(No.  567.) 

To  all  People,  the  Toothache  is  an  intolerable  Tor- 
ment —  not  even  a  Philosopher  can  endure  it  patiently 

—  what  an  overcoming  agony,  then,  must  it  be  to  a 
Grand  Gourmand  I  —  besides  the  mortification  of  being 
deprived  of  the  means  of  enjoying  that  consolation 
which  he  looks  to  as  the  grand  solace  for  all  sublunary 
cares. 

When  this  affliction  befalls  him*  «a  seeommend  the 
following  specific  for  it :  — * 

R.  Sal  volatile,  three  parts. 
Laudanum,  one  part. 

Mi*,  and  rub  the  part  affeeted  frequently,  or  if  the 
Tooth  which  aches  be  hollow,  drop  some  of  this  on  a 
bit  of  cotton,  and  put  it  i&to  the  Tooth:  —  for  a  general 
Face-ache,  or  sore  Throat,  moisten  a  bit  ofc  flannel 
with  it,  a*d  put  it  at  night  to  the  pact  affected. 

Stomachic  Tinctw*  —  <Nq.  610),—  *a 

Peruvian  Bark,  bruised,  one  ounce  and  a  half. 
Orange  Peel,         do.     one  ounce. 
Brandy,  or  Froof  Spirit,  one  pint. 


■irBMn^fc* 
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Let  these  ingredients  steep  for  ten  days,  shaking  the 
bottle  every  day—  let  it  remain  qtriet  two  days  ^-  and 
then  decant  the  clear  liquor. 

Dose — a  Teaspoonful  in  a  wineglass  of  water,  twice 
a  day,  when  yon  feel  languid,  t.  e.  when  the  Stomach 
is  empty,  about  an  hour  before  Dinner,  and ,  in  the 
Evening. 

This  agreeable  Aromatic  Tonic,  is  an  effective  help 
to  concoction,  —  and  we  are  under  personal  obligations 
to  it,  for  frequently  restoring  our -Stomach  to  good 
temper,  and  procuring  us  good  Appetite  and  good 
Digestion. 

In  low  nervous  affections  arising  from  a  languid 
circulation  —  and  when  the  Stomach  is  in  a  state  of 
debility  from  age  —  intemperance,  or  other  causes  — 
this  is  a  most  acceptable  restorative. 

N.  B.  Tea  made  with  dried  and  bruised  Seville 
Orange  Peel,  in^the  same  way  as  common  Tea,  and 
drank  with  Milk  and  Sugar,  has  been  taken  by  nervous 
and  dyspeptic  persons  with  great  benefit. 

Sucking  a  bit  of  dried  Orange  Peel  about  an  hour 
before  dinner,  when  the  Stomach  is  empty,  is  very 
grateful  and  strengthening  to  it. 

Paregoric  Elixir.  —(No.  670.) 

A  drachm  of  purified  Opium. 

Same  of  Flowers  of  Benjamin. 

Same  of  Oil  of  Aniseed. 

Camphor,  two  scruples. 

Steep  all  in  a  pint  of  Brandy,  or  Proof  Spirit :  let  it  v 
stand  ten  days,  occasionally  shaking  it  up.    Strain. 

A  teaspoonful  in  half  a  pint  of  White  Wine  Whey 
(fro.  562),  or  Tewahdiddle  (No.  467),  Gruel  (No.  572), 
taken  the  last  thing  at  night,  is  an  agreeable  and 
effectual  medicine  for  Coughs  and  Colds. 

ft  is  also  excellent  for  Children  who  have  the  Hoop- 
x  2 
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ing  Cough,  in  doses  of  from  five  to  twenty  drops  in  ar 
ktUe  water,  or  on  a  little  bit  of  Sugar. 


Dr.  Kitchihm's  Receipt  to  make  Gruel  (No,  572.} 

Ask  those  who  are  to  eat  it,  if  they  like  ft  Thick  ov 
thin  ;  if  the  latter,  mix  well  together  by  degrees,  in  a 
pint  basin,  one  tablespoonful  of  Oatmeal,  with  three  of 
cold  water ;  —  if  the  former,  use  two  spoonsful. 

Have  ready  in  a  Stewpan,  a  pint  of  boiling  water  or 
milk,  —  pour  this  by  degrees  to  the  Oatmeal  you  have 
mixed,  —  return  it  into  the  Stewpan,  —  set  it  on  the 
fire,  —  and  let  it  boil  for  five  minutes,  —  stirring  it  all 
the  time  to  prevent  the  Oatmeal  from  burning  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Stewppn,  —  skim  and  strain  it  through  a 
Hair  Sieve. 

2d.  To  convert  this  into  Caudle,  —  add  a  little 
Ale,  —  Wine,  —  or  Brandy,  —  with  Sugar,  —  and  if 
the  Bowels  are  disordered,  a  little  Nutmeg  or  Ginger 
grated. 

Obs.  —  Gruel  may  be  made  with  Broth  (No.  490),, 
or  (No.  252),  or  (No.  564\  instead  of  water,-— (to  make 
Crowdie,  see  (No.  205*)^  —  and  may  be  flavoured  with 
Sweet  Herbs,  —  Soup  Roots,  and  Savoury  Spices, — 
by  boiling  them  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  water  you  are 
going  to  make  the  Gruel  with,  —  or  Zest  (No.  255), — 
Pea  Powder  (No.  458),  —  or  dried  Mint,  —  Mushroom 
Catsup  (No.  409), —  or  a  few  grains  of  Curry  Powder 
(No.  455),  —  or  Savoury  Ragout  Powder  (No.  457), — 
or  Cayenne  (No.  404),  —  or  Celery  Seed  bruised,  — 
or  Soup  Herb  Powder  (No.  459),  or  an  Onion  minced 
very  fine  and  bruised  in  with  the  Oatmeal,  —  or  a  little 
Eshallot  Wine  (No.  402),  —  or  Essence  of  Celery 
(No.  409),  — or  (No.  413),  — (No.  417),  —  or  (No. 
420),  &c. 

Plain  Gruel,  such  as  is  directed  in  the  first  nkrt 
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of  this  Receipt,  is  one  of  tbe  best  Breakfasts  and  Suppers 
that  we  can  recommend  to  the  rational  Epicure  —  is 
the  most  comforting  soother  of  an  irritable  Stomach 
that  we  know—  and  particularly  acceptable  to  it  after 
a  hard  day's  work  of  Intemperate  Feasting — when  the 
addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  Epsom  Salt,  will  give  it  an  aperient  quality,  which 
will  assist  the  principal  Viscera  to  get  rid  of  their 
burden. 

"  Water  GrueV  (says  Tryon  in  his  Obs.  on  Health, 
16mo.  1688,  p.  42,)  is  *'  the  King  of  Spoon  Meats," 
and  "  the  Queen  of  Soups"  and  gratifies  nature  beyond 
all  others. 

In  the  "Art  of  Thriving,*  1697,  p.  8,  are  directions 
for  preparing  Fourscore  Noble  and  Wholesome  Dishes, 
upon  most  of  which  a  Man  may  live  excellent  well  for 
Twopence  a  day :  the  author's  Obs.  on  Water  Gruel  is 
that  "Essence  of  Oatmeal"  makes  "a  noble  and 
exhilarating  MealF 

Dr.  Franklin's  favourite  Breakfast  was  a  good 
basin  of  warm  Gruel,  in  which  there  was  a  small 
slice  of  Butter  with  Toasted  Bread  and  Nutmeg  — 
the  expense  of  this,  he  reckoned  at  three  half-pence. 

Anchovy  Toast.  —  (No.  573.) 

Bone  and  wash  the  anchovies,  pound  them  in  a 
mortar  with  a  little  fresh  butter;  rub  them  through  a 
sieve,  and  spread  them  on  a  toast,  see  (Nos.  434  and 
435),  and  (No.  355.) 

Obs.  —  You  may  add,  while  pounding  the  Anchovies, 
a  little  made  Mustard  and  Curry  Powder  (No.  455), 
or  a  few  grains  of  Cayenne,  or  a  little  Mace  or  other 
spice.  It  may  be  made  still  more  savoury,  by  frying 
the  toast  in  clarified  butter. 
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Dawtorf  Bfrcut* — (No.  574.) 

Is  the  above  composition,  spread  on  a  biscuit  warmed 
before  the  fire  in  a  Dutch  oven,  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  salt  and  savoury  Spice  (No.  457),  Zest  (No.  255), 
Curry  Powder  (No.  455),  or  Cayenne  Pepper  sprinkled 
over  it. 

Obs. — This  tie  plus  ultra  of  high  spiced  relishes,  and 
(No.  538),  frequently  makes  its  appearance  at  a  tavern 
dinner,  when  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  are  determined 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  sacrificing  to  the  Jolly  God. 


MARKETING  TABLES, 

Shaming  the  Seasons  when  Meat  —  Poultry  —  Fish  — 
and  Vegetables  —  are  Best  and  Cheapest. 


MEAT. 

The  Prices  were  fixed  (Jan.  1,  1317J  by  an  eminent  Butcher,  who  sells 
an  article  of  first-rate  quality;  and  though  the  Price  should  vary, 
the  relative  value  will  be  exhibited. 


«3 

Ill 


3&S 


lb.  os.  ft.  ox. 

13    0      1    8 


HO  0 
11  # 
13  12 


14    4 


*   4 
9   0 


4  0 

1  4 

1  8 

1  a 


1  42 


BEEF. 
the  hind  quarter. 


per  lb. 

1  €4r  Loin  .- 0  9 

2  Rump  .............  0  $ 

ftJEfeeSMK 4  6 

4  BattoA, or  Bound..  0  7 

5  Mease  ditto 0  <5 

f3  Veiny  Piece........  0  7 

7  Thick  Flaak 0  6 

8  Thin  ditto 0  64 

0  Si 


9  Leg. 


Roasted  (No.  19.) 

f  Steak  to  Broil  ("No.  94),  to 

I     Stew  (Nos.  500  and  501.) 
Boiled  (No.  8.) 

f  Ditto  (No.  7>;  or  Savoury 

I     Salted  Beef  (No.  496.) 
For  Alamode  Beef  (No.  502.) 
Generally  Baked  or  Salted. 

.*, Salted. 

Ditto. 

C  Soup  of  (No.  191),  Stewed 

\     (No.  493.) 


THE  FORE  QUARTER. 


per  lb. 
10  Fore  Rib,  6  Ribs  ..  0    9 


11  Middle  do,  3  do.  ..  0 

12  Cfcack  do.  3  do.  ...  0 
U  Shoulder,  or  Leg  off   „ 

Muttpn  Piece  . .  J 


14  Brisket.* —  f.  0    6 

15  Clod.. 6    4i 

O  10   16  Neck,  or  Sticking)   0 
Piece ,.J  ° 

2    4  17  Shin  ...... e   $4 


18  The  Head,  Ss.6d. 

The  Tail,  7d 

The  Heels    . . , . ,  , 


(  Roasted  (No.  SO),  Boned  and 
I     Roiled  <No.  21.) 
Ditto, 


For  making  Gravy. 

For  Steaks  or  Son  p. 

(  For  Slewing  (No,  494),  or 
2  Harriett  <Nof  405),— ;©r 
I     Salted. 

(Principally  used  for  Beef 
1     Sausages. 

3$|  Ditto,  or  making  Sonp, 

f  Excellent  Scotch  Barley 
{  Broth  (No.  204),  and 
I  Stewed  (No.  493.) 
(Soup  of  (No.  239),  Stewed 
t  (No.  507); -and 
Do.  (No.  240) ;  Do.  (No.  508.) 
f  Boiled  (No.  18"),  |elly  of 
V   (No.  198),  Spup  (No.  240*.) 


The  {Numbers)  refer  to  the  Receipts  for  dressing. 
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I* 

us 


ft.    OS, 


6    0 


ft.   OS. 

0  13 


9   o 

5    0 


Ml 


1    0 
0  10 


MUTTON. 


per  ft. 


1  Leg 

2  Loin,  best  end  . 

3  Do.  chomp  end. 

4  Neck,  best  end  , 


:!• 


0    7 


5  Do.  scrag  end o    5 

6  Shoulder  ..........  o    7 

7  Breast o    5 

Head,9rf 

The  Chine,  or  the  -v 
Saddle,two  Loins,  J 
The  Haunch  iiaU    8 
Leg,  and  part  of  { 

the  Loin ) 


C  Bailed  (No.  I),  Or  Roh-u;-' 

)      (No.  24.) 

J  Do.  (No.  I),  Roasted  (No. 

C     28),  Chops. 

r  Do.  (No.  2),  Roasted  (No. 

}     29),  Irish  Stew  iNo. 488;, 

>      Harrico  (No.489),Stewe<l 

C     (No.  490.) 

To  make  Broth  (No.  194.) 

Roasted  (No.  87.) 

Grilled,  Oft*,  to  (No.  38.) 

Broth. 

C  Roasted  (No.  31),  Venisoni 
\    fied  (No.  32.) 


VEAL. 


1  Loin,  best  end   • 

2  Do.  champ  end . 


per  ft 
.  0  11 
.  0  11 


3  Fillet l    l 


4  Knackle,  Hind  •• 
The  whole  Leg  .. 

5  Neck,  best  end  .  • 

6  Do.  scrag  end.... 
The  whole  Neck 

7  Blade  Bone 


8  Breast,  best  end. 

9  Do.  brisket  end., 

10  Knackle,  Fore  . . 
The  Head,  with 
on,  from  7*.  to 
Do.  skinned,  5>. 

Cutlets  


O    7 
.  0  10* 

0  11 

0    8 

0    9i 

,  0  10 

,  0  11 


0  7 
the  Skin 
15* 


Roasted  (No.  35.) 

Do.        Do. 

Roasted  (No.  34)  ;  to  make 

Veal    Olives  (No.  518), 

Scotch  Collops  (No.  517.) 

To  Ragout  (No.  522),  to 

Stew  (No.  523),  Soap  of 

(No.  193.) 

Roasted  (No.  37.) 

Do.        Do. 

Roasted. 
<  Stewed  (No.  515);  to  Ra- 
i      goat  (No.  517),  to  Carry 
*     (No.  497.) 
(Stewed  (No.  515);   to  Ra 
I     gout  (No.  5170 
Same  as  Hind  Knnckle. 
5  Boiled  plain  (No.   10) ;   to 
I     Hash  (Nos.  50  and  520.) 


|  Fried    (No.    90), 
I     (No.  521.) 


Broiled 
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In  the  foregoing  Table,  we  have  given  the  proportions  oi  Bone  to  Meat,  — 
the  former  not  being  weighed  till  cooked, —  by  which,  of  course,  its  weight 
was  considerably  diminished. 

These  proportions  differ  in  almost  every  Animal,  —  and  front  the  different 
manner  in  which  they  are  cat.  ' 

Those  who  pay  the  highest*— do  not  always  pay  the  dearest  Price.  In 
fact,  the  Best  Meat  is  the  cheapest ;—  and  those  who.  treat  a  tradesman 
■liberally,  have  a  much  better  chance  of.being  well  served  7-  than  those  who 
are  for  ever  bargaining  for  the  Market .  Fenny.  In  dividing  ihe  Joints,  there 
is  always  an  opportunity  of  apportioning  the  Bones,  Fat,  Flaps,  &c,  so  as  to 
make  up  a  variation  of  much  more  than  a  penny  per  pound  iu  most  pieces — 
and  a  Butcher  will  be  happy  to  give  the  turn  of  his  knife  in  favour  of  that 
Customer  who  cheerfully  pays  the  fair  price  of  the  article  he/purchases  — 
have  those  who  are  unwilling  to  do  so  any  reason  to  complain  f  Have  they 
not  invited  such  conduct  t 

The  Quality  of  Butchbr-Mrat  varies  quite  as  much  as  the  Price  bf  it  — 
according  to  its  age  —  how  it  has  been  fed  —  and  especially  how  it  has  been 
treated  the  niaak  before  it  has  been  killed-  The  following  statements  were 
aent  to  us  by  a  very  respectable  Tradesman :  — 

Brrf  is  best  and  cheapest  from  Michaelmas  to  Midsummer.  The  Price, 
per  pound,  now  varies  from  *d.  to  I*. 

Vjbal  is  best  from  March  to  July.  The  price  varies  according  to  the 
season  and  the  supply — and  the  quality  differs  so  much — that  the  same 
Joints  now  sell  from  5d.  to  lid,  per  pound. 

Mutton  is  best  from  Christmas  to  Midsummer  —  the  difference  in  price 
between  (he  worst  and  the  best,  now  from  5d.  to  gd,  per  pound. 

Grass  Lamb  is  best  from  Easter  to  June — Housed  Lamb  from  Christmas 
to  June. 

The  Editor  has  for  many  years  purchased  his  Butcher-Meat  of  Mt.Trbd- 
wat,  the  corner  of  Titchneld  and  Upper  Mary-le-Bone  Street. 


POULTRY. 


Come  into  Season. 


Poultry. 


Continue. 


Cheapest. 


Chickens  ...... 

Poulards  with  eggs, 
Fowls...* 


Capons... 

Green  Geese.., 
Geese  ......... 

Tarkey  Poults  . 
Turkeys...,.., 
Ducklings  ..... 

Ducks.... 


(Spring  Chickens 
I  April  ... 
March.*.... 
(  Dearest  in  April, 
I     May,  and  June. 

Largest  atChristmas 
March...... 

September.., 
April  ...... 

September.. 
March...... 

June    ...... 


Wild  Ducks  , 


September  • 


Widgeons  .... 

Teal 

Plovers  

Larks... 

[Wheat  Ears  .. 
Wild  Pigeons 
[Tame  ditto.... 


November , 

July 

March*. ... 


Co  be  had  all  the) 
year J 

Oil  June 

To  be  had  all  the) 
year , $ 

Ditto  

Till  September 

Till  February    ....... 

Till  June 

Till  March 

Till  May 

Till  February    


Till  ditto  , 


Till  March 

And  during  August. 
Till  September 


November. 

December. 

November. 

(  October  and 
{  November. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto.- 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

*  December, 
1  but  the 
1  flight*  are 
i.  uncertain. 


Ditto. 
August. 
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Tooltht. 


iTame  Rabbits 
[Wild  ditto.... 
'Sucking  Pip.. 


Jane  , 


•Partridges, 


Grouse   

Moor  Game 

■Woodcock  Snipes. 


March 

September. 

.  Ditto 

i  October  .  •  • 

August    ... 


Ail  the  year  .. 
Till  February 
All  the  year  .. 
nilf  * 


Till  March. 


■*& 


Cocky-combs,  fat  livers,  Egga,  Ac.  are  dearest  in  April  and  May,  and 
chtmmtst  in  Auga*. 

Fowls'  Hbads  may  be  had  for  three  a  penny,  —  a  doten  will  make  a  very 
good  Pic,  or  Soup,  like  (Ho.  344.) 

Tubkby  Heads,  about  a  penny  each. 

Puck  Giblets,  aboat  three  half-pence  a  set,  four  sets  will  make  a  Tureen 

'good  Soup  for  sixpence,  see  (No.  244.) 

3as.— Pooltbt  Is  in  greatest  perfection,  when  in  greatest  plenty. 

The  Price  of  it  varies  as  ranch  as  the  size  aod  qaatlty  of  it,— and  the  supply 
at  market,—  and  the  demand  for  it. 

It  is  generally  Dearest  from  March  (o  July,  when  the  tpwn  Is  fullest,— and 
Cheapest  aboat  September,  when  the  Game  season  commences,  and  the 
weather  being  colder,  allows  of  its  being  brought  from  more  distant  parts,  and 
the  town  becoming  thin,  there  is  less  demand  For  It. 

The  above  information  will,  we  trust,  be  very  acceptable  to  Economical 
Families, — who,  from  hearing  the  very  high  price  Poultry  sometimes  costs,, 
are  deterred  from  ever  Inquiring  aboat  it, — in  the  cheap  seasons  we  have 
noted,  it  Is  sometimes  as  cheap  as  Batcher-meat. 

The  Editor  purchases  his  Poultry  of  Mr.  Harris,  Duke  Street,  Oxford  Street. 


FISH. 

The  fbici  of  Fish  is  as  changeable  as  the  position  of  the  wind* —•and 
entirely  depends  upon  the  supply. 

You  may  purchase  as  much  for  one  shilling  to-day,  as  to-morrow  you  can 
get  for  two  or  three,  —  and  may  generally  buy  one  sort  of  fish  much  cheaper 
tban  another. 

For  the  following,  and  for  several  other  observations  on  Fish,  the  Public 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  William  Tuokbb,  Fishmonger,  Great  Russel  Street, 
Bloomsbury. 

•'  October  J8,  1816. 

"  Sib,  — Seasons  of  Fish  frequently  will  vary;  the  spawning  time  being 
governed,  in  some  degree,  by  the  heat  or  coldness  of  the  season;  and  there 
may  be  a  good  Cod  in  the  midst  of  summer,  —  or  a  good  Tnrbot  in  the  midst 
of  winter.  —  Atledd6n  to  the  proper  Seasons  of  Fish,  is,  however,  very 
important,  for  many  are  absolutely  poisonous  when  out  of  season— especially 
Barbel  —  Salmon  —  Sbatb,  4c,  and  occasion  most  frightful  vomitings 
and  pnrging,  Ac. 

"There  is  no  article  so  fluctuating  in  price  as  fish,  the  London  market 
being  supplied  principally  by  water  carriage  from  all  parts  of  die  coast; the 
wind  cannot  be  fair  for  all;  the  consequence  then  is,  frequently  a  great 
abundance  of  some  sorts,  and  none,  or  little,  of  many  others. 

"  Persons  send  their  servants  to  market,  to  get,  perhaps  a  TuYbot,  or  Cod's 
head  and  shoulders ;  —  i*  very  likely  happens  those  articles  are  scarce  and 
extravagant :  —the  servants  have  no  other  order,  or  perhaps  wlU  not  take 
the  troabit  to  fat  ail**  atom**,  but  order  a  twrbot  at  30*.  or  40*.,  whereas 
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tfcey  might  have  m  good  a  dish  of  any  other  sort  for  tatf  the  money.  In  Ms 
«ase  the  tradesman  is  frequently  condemned  m  an  extravagant  feUow,  when 
perhaps  he  gets  nothing  by  selitng  *.  *t  4s  peeple's  own  fault  that  they 
£**e  6sh«tsuch  ^extwwef/wt  price:  —  4f  waster*  or  mistresses  ^joeetoy 
to  market  themselves,—  if  one  «ort  was  dear,  they  could  haye  another;  or, 
if  not  convenient  to  go  thenjaeiwes,  desire  the  Jlshaumger  to  send  -a  hand- 
some dish,  the  most  seasonable  *wd  reasonable,  for  so  many  persons." 

VEGETABLES, 

-*w*  fNbMe  residing  in  London,  and  other  large  Towns,  are  frequently,  from 
want  of  regular  .information  when  the  proper  seasons  arrive  for  Vegetables,  oat 
to  much  inconvenience  in  attending  the  Markets,  making  unnecessary  inquiries,  &c. 

The  following  JUtf.  \i  is  presumed,  will  afford  much  useful  information  to 
the  Reader:  — 


Names # Vegetables-  ^^cSl* 


Articbokes-CNo.  13&.) 

Do.  Jerusalem  (5No.lJ7  «J 

Angelica  stalks  (for? 
preserving), .......  $ 

Asparagus  (No.  a23.).. 

Beam,     French     or) 

Kidneys •*•..  J 

Scarlet  *tto 


Windsor  beans,  Jong? 
p*ds,&  toady  kinds,? 

Beet  Red  (Ho.  127.).. 

-i — White,  the  leaves, 

Borcole  or  Scotch  i 
Gale,  or  Kale  ....  J 

Brocoli(No.  128.)  y. 
!  Cabbage  (No.4118.).... 
1  Ditto,  red 

Ditto  white* 


Cardoons... • 

Carrots  (No.  129.)  • 
Cauliflowers  (No.  125.) 
Cej«ry(Ko.88gJu.,«. 

Chervrl 

;£<*p  e*t*4  .,..«.,.„ 
Chervil  (No.  264.)  .., 
Cucttj»bej*(No.lSf), 
Endive...  ••  • .  •  •  •  •.•*•< 


Lettuce,  Coss 

Ditto,  Cabbage 

Onions  for  keepiug. 


n -inning 
anuary 
Early    in     " 
■braary. 


f  Middle   of    May 
I  mid  whole  of  June. 
e^AUddJe    of  .  April,  ) 
May,  June,  &  July,  j 
Fe-jEnd  of  June  or  he-  ? 
ginning  of  July  • . .  *  J 
July......... 

June 

AH  the  year  • 
Jury..; 

November  •  • , 


March..*..-. 


■Earliest 
Nmtwal  Growth* 


July   on 


From    Sept.    to   June. 


Whench£*pe*t 


to    October.  September. 

f  Nov.  Dec.  and 
<     following 
I    swathe. 

Jon* 


October .....*. 

May  and  June 

July  and  August  .... 

October. . 

fNov.    and    3    fol- 
l     lowing  months. 

May 

Beginning  of  June  ... 
Ditto  September  .- . . . 

April 

May 

(Mar.  and  through  7 

\     the  year J 

beginning  of  July ..... 

(June,  and  through  7 
\    the  year.  ......  j 

(September,    and   six 
(     months  after 

April..... 

Ditto 

Ang.   Sept.  and  fol- 
lowing  months 


June  and  July. 

August. 
September. 
July  and  August. 
Pec.  and  Jan. 

Dec.  and  Jan. 

Feb.  and  March. 
July. 
August. 
October. 

December. 
August. 

July  and  August. 
November.  * 
June. 
,  June,    . 

May. 

Aug.  rod  Sej)t. 
September  and 

October. 
November  find 
December.     l 
(Jtwe^ajy,*** 
(     August; 
October  and 
November. 
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Parsley  (No.  26l.)  . 
Parsnips  (No.  128.). 
Pease  (No.  134.),.. 

Potatoes  (No.  102,  Sec.) 


Beginning  or 

middle    of 

I    May....— 

March..... 


Do.  Turnip,  red  and  > 

white f 

Do.  BUek  Spanish  . .  • , 

Small  Salad  (No.  372.) 

Salsify 

iScorxonera 

Sea  Kale  (No.  124.)... 

Shallots  for  keeping    } 

(No.  402.) J 

Savory  Cabbage , 

Sorrel 


Spinach,  Spring  . 

Do.  Winter 

Tarnips. ........ 


!  Do.  Tops  (No.  122.). 

Ditto  for  Salad.. ..... 

Ditto,  Welch.... 


Earliest  time 
for  Farced. 


(Beginning  of 
I     Mi     " 


torch.. 


Dec.  and  Jan. 


Earliest 
Natural  Growth. 


(Feb.  and    through) 

I    the  year .'..$ 

(October,  and  con-) 
C  tinue  until  May. .  J 
(Jane,  July,  and  fol- 7 
{     lowing  months..  I 

(May,  and   through) 

C    the  year J 

End   of  March,    andl 
following  months     J 

Ditto 

August,  and  fol-  > 
lowing  months   j 

All  the  year 

July,  August 

Ditto 

April  and  May 

(  August  and  through  > 

I     the  year J 

(  Sept.  and  follow-  7 
I     ing  months  ....1 

All  the  year 


(  March,  April,  and  1 
I  following  months  J 
(Oct.  Nov.  and  fol-) 
l  lowing  months  y 
( May,  June,  and  1 
I  following  months  J 
(  March,  April,  and  1 

I     May J 

April  ana  May  ... 
February 


When  cheapest.  \ 


February  and 
March. 

July. 

August  and   fol 

lowing  month. 

June. 

May  and  Jane. 

June. 

Ditto. 

September. 

May  and  June. 
August. 
Ditto, 
May. 
Sept.and  two  fol- 
lowing months. 

November. 

Jane  and  July. 

Ditto. 

November. 

June  and  July. 

April  and  May. 

June  and  July. 


The  foregoing  Table  was  written  for  this  Work  by  Mr.  Butlkk,  Herbalist 
and  Seedsman,  opposite  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden  Market,  to  whom 
the  Public  are  indebted  for  (Nos.  46l  and  462.) 


The  above  Tables  are  one  of  the  Editor's  most  sue- 
cessful  efforts  to  improve  the  Economy  of  Domestic 
Comfort. 

If  the  Reader  has  found  that  the  professions  in  his 
Preface  have  been  realized  in  his  Receipts,  —  the  Time 
he  has  devoted  to  this  Work  could  not  have  been  better 
employed. 


APPENDIX: 

COMPRISING 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING 

PASTRY,  PRESERVES,  BREAD,  PUDDINGS, 

PICKLES,  &c.  &c. 


Puff  Paste.—  (No.  1.) 

To  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  sifted  Flour  rub  gently 
in  with  the  hand  half  a  pound  of  Fresh  Butter,  mix  up 
with  half  a  pint  of  Spring  Water ;  knead  it  well,  and 
set  it  by  for  a  quartejr  of  an  hour ;  then  roll  it  out  thin, 
lay  on  "it,  in  small  pieces,  three  quarters  of  a  pound 
more  of  Butter,  throw  on  it  a  little  Flour,  double  it  up 
in  folds,  and  roll  it  out  thin  three  times,  and  set  it  by 
for  about  an  hour  in  a  cold  place. 

Paste  for  Meatxor  Savoury  Pies.  —  (No.  2.) 

Sift  two  pounds  of  fine  Flour  to  one  and  a  half  of 
good  Salt  Butter,  break  it  into  small  pieces,  and  wash 
it  well  in  "cold  water;  rub  gently  together  the  BuUer 
and  Flour,  and  mix  it  up  with  the  Yolk  of  three  Eggs, 
beat  together  with  a  Spoon,  and  nearly  a  pint  of  spring 
water,  roll  it  out,  and  double  it  in  folds  three  times, 
and  it  is  ready. 

Tart  Paste  for  Family  Pies.  —  (No.  3.) 

Rub  in  with  the  hand  half  a  pound  of  Butter  into  one 
pound  and  a  quarter  of  Flour,  mix  it  with  half  a  pint  of 
Water,  and  knead  it  well. 
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Sweet,  or  Short  and  Crisp  Tart  Paste.  — (No.  4.) 

To  one  pound  and  a  quarter  of  fine  Flour,  add  ten 
ounces  of  Fresh  Butter,  the  Yolks  of  two  Eggs  beat, 
and  three  ounces  of  sifted  Loaf  Sugar,  mix  up  together 
with  half  a  pint  of  New  Milk,  and  knead  it  well.  — 
See  (No.  30.) 

N.B.  This  Crust  is  frequently  Iced. 

Raised  Pies.  —  (No.  5.) 

Put  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  Flour  on  the  Paste- 
board,—  and  put  on   the  fire  in  a  saucepan  three 
quarters  of  a  pint  of  Water,  and  half  a  pound  of  good 
Lard;  —  when  the  water  boils,  make  a  hole  in  the 
'  middle  of  the  flour,  pour  in  the  water  and  lard  by 
degrees,  gently  mixing  the  flour  with  it  with  a  Spoon, 
and  when  it  is  well  mixed,  then  knead  it  with  your 
hands  till  it  becomes  stiff;  dredge  a  little  Flour  to 
prevent  it  sticking  to  the  board,  or  you  cannot  make  it 
took  smooth :  —  do  not  roll  it  with  the  Rolling-pin,  — 
but  roll  it  with  your  Hands  about  the  thickness,  of 
a  quart  pot;  cut  it  into  six  pieces,  leaving  a  little  for 
the  covers, — put  one  hand  yi  the  middle,  and  keep  the 
other  close  on  the  outside  till  you  have  worked  k  either 
in  an  oval  or  a  round  shape :  —  have  your  meat  ready 
cut,  and  seasoned  with  Pepper  and  Salt:: — if  Pork, 
cut  it  in  small  slices ;  the  Griskin  is  the  best  for  pasties : 
— if  you  use  Mutton,  cut  it  in  very  neat  cutlets,  and 
put  them  in  the  Pies  as  you  make  them :  roll  cut  the 
covert  with  the  Rolling-pin  just  the  size  of  the  pie,  wet 
it  round  the  edge,  put  it  on  the  pie,  and  press  it 
together  with  your  thumb  and  finger,  and  the©  cut  it 
all  round  with  a  pair  of  scissors  quite  even,  and  pinch 
them  inside  add  out,  and  bake  them  an  hour  and 
a  half. 

Paste  for  Soiled  Puddings.  —  (No.  6.) 

Pick  and  chop  very  fine  half  a  pound  of  Beef  Suet, 
add  to  it  one  pound  and  a  quarter  of  Flour  and  a  little 
Salt;  mix  it  with  half  a  pint  of  Milk  or  Water,  and 
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beat  it  well  with  the  RetMng-pm  to  incorporate  the 
suet  with  the  flour. 

Paste  for  stringing  Tartlets,  fyc.  —  (No.  7.) 

Mix  with  your  farads  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Floor, 
an  oaiice  of  rnesh  Butter,  and  a  little  cold  Water;  rub 
it  veil  between  the  board  and  your  hand  till  it  begun 
to  string;  cut  it  into  small  pieces,  roll  it  out  and  draw 
it  into  fine  strings,  lay  them  across  your  Tartlets  da 
any  device  you  please,  and  bake  them  immediately. 

Paste  for  Crogvawts  or  Cut  Pastry.  —  (No.  8.) 

To  half  a  pound  of  fine  Flour  put  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sifted  Loaf  Sugar,  mix  it  well  together  with 
Yolks  of  Eggs  till  of  a  good  stiffness. 

Vem*m  Pasty.  —  (No,  9.) 

Take  a  Neck,  Shoulder,  or  Breast  of  Venison  that 
has  not  bung  too  long,  bone  them,  and  trim  off  all  the 
skin,  and  cut  it  into  pieces  two  inches  square,  and  put 
them  into  a  stewpan  with  three  gills  of  Fort  Wine,  two 
Onions,  or  a  few  Esballots  shced,  some  Pepper,  Salt, 
three  blades  of  Mace,  about  a  dozen  Allspice,  and 
enough  Veal  Broth  to  cover  it ;  put  it  over  a  slow  fire, 
and  let  it  stew  till  three  parts  done  :  put  the  trimmings 
into  another  saucepan,  cover  it  with  water,  and  set  it 
on  a.  fire.  Take'  out  the  pieces  you  intend  for  the 
Pasty,  and  put  them  into  a  deep  dish  with  a  little  of 
their  Liquor,  and  set  it  by  to  cool,  then  add  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Liquor  to  the  Bones  and  Trimmings, 
and  boil  it  till  the  Pasty  is  ready,  —  then  cover  the 
Pasty  with  paste  made  like  (No.  5) :  ornament  the  top, 
and  bake  it  for  two  hours  in  a  slow  Oven ;  and  before 
it  is  sent  to  table  pour  in  a  sauce  made  with  the  gravy 
the  venison  was  stewed  in,  strained  and  skimmed  free 
from  4at:  «etee  Pepper,  Salt,  half  a  gill  of  Port,  the  . 
Juioe  of  half  a  Lemon,  and  a  little  Flour  and  Butter  to 
'thicken  ft* 
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Mutton  or  Veal  Pie.  —  (No.  10.) 

Cut  into  chops,  and  trim  neatly,  and  cut  away  the 
greatest  part  of  the  fat  of  a  Loin  or  best  end  of  a  Neck 
of  Mutton,  (the  former  the  best),  season  them,  and  lay 
them  in  a  pie-dish  with  a  little  Water  and  half  a  gill 
of  Mushroom  Catsup,  (chopped  onion  and  Potatoes  if  ap- 
proved); cover  it  with  Paste  (No.  2),  bake  it  two 
hours  :  when  done  lift  up  the  crust  from  the  dish  with 
a  knife,  pour  out  all  the  gravy,  let  it  stand,  and  skim 
it  clean ;  add,  if  wanted,  some  more  seasoning  ;  make 
it  boil,  and  pour  it  into  the  Pie. 

Veal  Pie  may  be  made  of  the  brisket  part  of 
the  breast;  but  must  be  parboiled  first. 

Hare  Pit.  — (No.  11.) 

Take  the  Hare  skinned  and  washed,  cut  it  into 
pieces,  and  parboil  it  for  two  minutes  to  cleanse  it, 
wash  it  well,  and  put  it  in  a  stewpot  with  six  Eshallots 
chopped,  a  gill  of  Port  Wine,  a  small  quantity  of 
Thyme,  Savory,  sweet  Marjoram,  and  Parsley,  tied  in 
a  bunch,  four  Cloves,  two  blades  of  Mace,  half  a  dozen 
Allspice,  a  slice  of  Ham ;  cover  it  with  Veal  Broth,  and 
stew  it  till  half  done ;  pick  out  the  prime  pieces,  such 
as  the  Back,  Legs,  &c.  (leaving  the  remainder  to  stew 
till  the  goodness  is  quite  extracted);  take  the  parts 
preserved  and  fill  them  into  a  dish  with  some  water, 
and  cover  it  with  Paste  as  (No.  2),  bake  it  an  hour, 
strain  the  gravy  from  the  trimmings,  thicken  it  a  little, 
and  throw  in  half  a  gill  of  Port,  the  Juice  of  half  a 
Lemon,  and  pour  it  into  the  Pie  boiling  hot :  —  line  the 
bottom  of  the  dish  with  Hare  Stuffing  (No.  379),  or 
make  it  into  Forcemeat  Balls. 

Pies  of  Game  and  Wild  Fowl  are  made  in  like 
manner ;  —  and    as  the   following  receipt  for  Pigeon 
Pie. 
Savoury  Pies,  Pasties,  and  Patties. — (No.  12.) 

The  piquance  of  Pies  may  be  regulated  ad  libitum, 
by  sprinkling  the  articles  with  Zest  (No.  255),  Curry 
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Powder  (No.  455),  and  see  (No.  457  and  459),  or  by 
covering  the  bottom  of  the  dish  with  any  of  the  Force- 
meats enumerated  in  (Nos.  373  to  385),  and  making  it 
into  Balls ;  lay  one  ring  of  these  and  another  of  hard 
boiled  Eggs,  cut  in  halves,  round  the  top  of  the  pie ; 
and  instead  of  putting  in  water,  put  strong  gravy.  After 
the  pies  are  baked,  pour  in  through  a  funnel  any  of  the 
various  Gravies,  Sauces,  &c.  —  Truffles,  Mushrooms, 
Wine,  Spices,  Pickles,  &c.  are  also  added.  See  also 
(Nos.  396  to  402.) 

Mem.  —  These  are  dishes  contrived  rather  to  excite 
Appetite,  than,  to  satisfy  it.  Putting  Meat  or  Poultry 
into  a  Pie  is  certainly  the  very  worst  way  of  cooking 
it:  —  it  is  often  baked  to  rags:  —  and  very  rarely 
indeed  does  a  Savoury  Pie  come  to  table  that  deserves 
to  be  introduced  to  the  Stomach. 

Pigeon  or  Lark  Pie.  —  (No.  13.) 

Truss  lialf  a  dozen  fine  large  Pigeons  as  for  stewing, 
season  them  with  Pepper  and  Salt,  and  fill  them  with 
Veal  Stuffing  (No.  375),  or  some  Parsley  chopped  very 
fine,  and  a  little  Pepper,  Salt,  and  three  ounces  of 
Butter  mixed  together :  lay  at  die  bottom  of  the  dish  a 
Rump  Steak  of  about  a  pound  weight,  cut  into  pieces 
and  trimmed  neatly,  seasoned  and  beat  out  with  a 
chopper;  on  it  lay  the  Pigeons,  the  Yolks  of  three 
Eggs  boiled  hard,  and  a  gill  of  Broth  or  Water ;  wet 
the  edge  of  the  dish,  and  cover  it  over  with  Puff-paste, 
(No.  1),  or  the  paste  as  directed  for  seasoned  Pies 
(No.  2),  wash  it  over  with  Yolk  of  Egg,  and  ornament  it 
with  leaves  of  paste,  and  the  feet  of  the  Pigeons ; 
bake  it  an  hour  and  a  half  in  a  moderate  heated  oven : 
before  it  is  sent  to  table  make  an  aperture  in  the  top, 
and  pour  in  some  good  Gravy  quite  not. 

GibletPie.  —  (No.  14.) 

Clean  well,  and  half  stew  two  or  three  sets  of  Goose 
Giblets;  cut  the  Leg  in  two, — the  Wing  and  Neck 
into  three, — and  the  Gizzard  into  four  pieces ;  preserve 
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the  liquor,  and  set  the  gibkts  by  till  cold,  otherwise 
the  heat  of  the  gibkt*  will  spoil  the  paste  you  corav 
the  pie  with :  --  then  season  the  whole  with  blade 
pepper  and  salt,  and  put' them  into  a  deep  dish ;  cover  it 
with  paste  as  directed  (No.  2),  rub  it  over  with  yolk  of 
Egg,  ornament  and  bake  it  an  hour  and  a  half  in  a 
moderate  oven :  in  the  meantime  take,  the  liquor  tbe 
giblets  were  stewed  in,  skim  it  free  from  fat,  put  it  aver 
a  fire  in  a  clean  stewpan,  thicken  it  a  little  with  Flow 
and  Buttf  r,  or  Flour  and  Water,  season  it  with  Pepper 
and  Salt,  and  the  Juice  of  half  a  Lemon,  add  a  few 
drops  of  browning,  strain  it  through  a  fine  sieve,  and 
when  you  take  the  pie  from  the  oven,  pour  some  of  this 
into  it  through  a  funnel.     Some  lay  in  the  bottom  of 
the  dish  a  moderately  thick  Rump  Steak: — if  yon 
have  any  cold  Game  or  Poultry,  cut  it  in  pieces,  and 
add  it  to  the  above. 

Rump  Steak  Pie.  —(No.  15.)      . 

Cut  three  pounds  of  Rump  Steak  (that  has  been  kept 
till  tender)  into  pieces  half  as  big  as  your  hand,  trim  of 
all  •  the  skin,  sinews,  and  every  part  which  has  not 
indisputable  pretensions  to  be  eaten,  and  beat  them  with 
a  chopper.  Chop  very  fine  half  a  dozen  Eshallota,  and 
mix  them  with  half  an  ounce  of  Pepper  and  Salt  mixed, 
strew  some  of  the  mixture  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  thea 
a  layer  of  Steak,  then  some  more  of  the  mixture,  and  so 
on  till  the  dish  is  full ;  add  half  a  gill  of  Mushroom 
Catsup,  and  the  same  quantity  of  Gravy,  or  Red  Wine, 
cover  it  as  in  the  preceding  receipt,  and  bake  it  two 
hours. 

N.B.  Large  Oysters,  parboiled,  bearded,  and  laid 
alternately  with  the  Steaks,  —  their  liquor  reduced  and 
substituted  instead  of  the  Catsup  and  Wine,  will  be  a 
variety. 

CkkicenPie.—  <No.  16.) 
"   Parboil  and  then  cut  up  neatly  two  Young  Ghkbens 
—  dry  them  —  set  them  over  a  slow  fire  for  a  for 
minutes — have  ready  some  Vwd  Stuffing  or  Forcemeat 
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(No*  374  or  375),  lay  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and 
place  in  the  Chickens  upon  it,  and  with  it  some  pieces 
of  dressed  Ham ;  cover  it  with  Paste,  (No.  1).  Bake 
it  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  —  when  sent  to 
table  add  some  good  Gravy,  well  seasoned  and  not  too 
thick. 

Duck  Pie  is  made  in  like  manner,  only  substituting 
the  Duck  stuffing  (No-  378),  instead  of  the  Veal. 

N.B.  The  above  may  be  put  into  a  raised  French 
Crust  (see  No.  18),  and  Baked;  when  done,  take  off  the 
top,  and  put  a  ragout  of  Sweetbread  to  the  Chicken. 

Rabbit  Pie  —  (No.  17.) 
Made  in  the  same  way,  but  make  a  Forcemeat  to 
cover  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  by  pounding  a  quarter 
poaud  of  boiled  Bacon  with  the  Livers  of  the  Rabbits ; 
some  Pepper  and  Salt,  some  pounded  Mace^  some 
chopped  Parsley,  and  a  Shallot,  thoroughly  beaten 
together;  and  you  may  lay  some  thin  slices  of  neady 
dressed  Ham  or  Bacon  on  the  top  of  your  Rabbits. 

liaised  French  Pie.  —  (No.  18.) 

Make  about  two  pounds  of  Flour  into  a  Paste,  as 
directed  (No.  5);  — knead  it  well,  and  into  the  shape 
of  a  Ball, — press  your  thumb  into  the  centre,  and 
work  it  by  degrees  into  any  shape  (oval  or  round  is  the 
most  general,)  till  about  five  inches  high,  —  put  it  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  fill  ft  with  coarse  Flour  or  Bran,— 
roll  out  a  covering  for  it  about  the  same  thickness  as 
the  sides,  —  cement  its  sides  with  the  Yolk  of  Egg,  — 
cut  the. edges  quite  even,  and  pinch  it  round  with  the 
finger  and  thumb,  —  yolk  of  egg  it  over  with  a  Paste 
brush,  and  ornament  it  in  any  way  as  fancy  may  direct, 
with  the  game  kind  of  paste.  Bake  it  of  a  fine  brown 
colour,  in  a  slow  oven,  and  when  done,  cut  out  the  top, 
remove  the  Flour  or  Bran,  brush  it  quite  clean,  and  fill 
it  up  with  a  Fricassee  of  Chicken,  Rabbit,  or  any  other 
Emtrit  most  convenient.  Send  it  to  table  with  a  Nap- 
kin under,  f 
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Raised  Ham  Pie.  —(No.  19.) 
Soak  four  or  five  hours  a  small  Ham  —  wash  and 
scrape  it  well  —  cut  off  the  Knuckle,  and  boil  it  for  half 
an  hour  —  then  take  it  up  and  trim  it  very  neatly  — 
take  off  the  rind  and  put  it  into  an  oval  stewpari,  with 
a  pint  of  Madeira  or  Sherry,  and  enough  Veal  stock  to 
cover  it.  Let  it  stew  for  two  hours,  or  till  three  parts- 
done  —  take  it  out  and  set  it  in  a  cold  place  —  then 
raise  a  Crust  as  in  the  foregoing  receipt,  large  enough 
to  receive  it — put  in  the  Ham  — and  round  it  the  Veal 
Forcemeat  —  cover  and  ornament — it  will  take  about 
one  hour  and  a  half  to  bake  in  a  slow  oven :  when 
done,  take  off  the  cover  —  glaze  the  top,  and  pour 
round  the  following  sauce,  viz.  Take  the  Liquor  the 
Ham  was  stewed  in  —  skim  it  free  from  Fat  —  thicken 
with  a  little  Flour  and  Butter  mixed  together — a  few 
drops  of  Browning,  and  some  Cayenne  Pepper. 

P.S.  The  above  is,  I  think,  a  good  way  of  dressing  a 
small  Ham,  and  has  a  good  effect  cold  for  a  Supper. 

Veal  and  Ham  Pie.  —  (No.  20.) 

Take  two  pounds  of  Veal  Cutlet  —  cut  them  in  mid- 
dling sized  pieces  —  season  with  pepper  and  a  very 
little  salt ;  likewise  one  of  Raw  or  Dressed  Ham  cut 
in  slices  —  lay  it  alternately  in  the  dish,  and  put  some 
Forced  or  Sausage  Meat  (No.  374  or  375)  at  the  top, 
with  some  stewed  Button  Mushrooms,  and  the  yolk  of 
three  eggs  boiled  hard,  and  a  gill  of  water,  and  proceed 
as  with  Romp  Steak  Pie. 

N.B.  The  best  end  of  a  Neck,  is  a  fine  part  for  a  Pie, 
cut  into  chops,  and  the  Chine  Bone  taken  away. 

Raised  Pork  Pie.  —(No.  21.) 

Make  a  raised  crust,  of  a  good  size,  with  paste,  as 
directed  (No.  5),  about  four  inches  high,  —  take  the 
rind  and  Chine  Bone  from  a  Loin  of  Pork,  cut  it  into 
chops,  beat  them  with  a  chopper,  season  them  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  fill  your  Pie ;  put  on  the  top  and 
close  it,  and  pinch  it  round  the  edge,  rub  it  oyer  with 
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yolk  of  egg,  and  bake  it  two  hours  with  a  paper  over 
to  prevent  the  crust  from  burning.  When  done,  pour  in 
some  good  Gravy,  with  a  little  ready  mixed  Mustard  (if 
approved). 

N.B.  As  the  above  is  generally  eaten  cold,  it  is  an 
excellent  repast  for  a  journey,  and  will  keep  for  several 
•  days. 

Eel  Pie.—  (No.  22.) 

Take  Eels  about  half  a  pound  each,  —  skin,  wash, 
and  trim  off  the  fin  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  —  cut  them 
into  pieces  three  inches  long,  season  them  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  fill  your  dish,  leaving  out  the  Heads  and 
Tails.  Add  a  gill  of  water  or  Veal  Broth,  cover  it  with 
Paste  (No.  2),  rub  it  over  wfth  a  Paste  Brush  dipped 
in  yolk  of  e^g9  ornament  it  with  some  of  the  same  paste, 
bake  it  an  hour,  and  when  done,  make  a  hole  in  the 
centre,  and  pour  in  the  following  sauce  through  a 
funnel :  —  The  trimmings  boiled  in  half  a  pint  of  Veal 
Stock,  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  a  tablespoonful 
of  Lemon  Juice,  and  thickened  with  flour  and  water, 
strained  through  a  fine  sieve  —  add  it  boiling  hot* 

Raised  Lamb  Pies.  —  (No.  23.) 

Bone  a  Loin  of  Lamb,  cut  into  cutlets,  trim  them 
very  nicely,  and  lay  them  in  the  bottom  of  a  stew  or 
frying  pan,  with  an  ounce  of  Butter,  a  teaspoonful  of 
Lemon  Juice,  and  some  pepper  and  salt;  put  them 
over  a  fire,  and  turn  them  and  put  them  to  cool ;  then 
raise  four  or  five  small  Pies  with  Paste,  as  (No.  6), 
about  the  size  of  a  Teacup,  put  some  Veal  Forcemeat 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  Cutlets  upon  it;  roll  out  the  top 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  close  and  pinch  the  edges, 
bake  them  half  an  hour,  and  when  done,  take  off  the 
top,  and  pour  in  some  Good  Brown  Sauce. 

Beef  Steak  Pudding.  —  (No.  24.) 

Get  Rump  Steaks,  not  too  thick,  beat  them  with  a 
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chopper,  cut  them  into  pieces  about  half  the  size  of  your 
hand,  and  trim  off  all  the  skin,  sinews,  Ac. ;  have  ready 
an  Onion  peeled  and  chopped  fine,  likewise  some  Pota- 
toes peeled  and  cut  into  slices,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
rob  the  inside  ot  a  Basin  or  an  oval  plain  mould  with 
Butter,  sheet  it  with  paste  as  directed  for  Boiled  Pud- 
dings (No.  7);  season  the  Steaks  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  a  little  grated  Nutmeg;  put  fa  a  layer  of  Steak, 
then  another  of  Potatoes,  and  so  on  till  it  is  full,  occa- 
sionally throwing  in  part  of  the  chopped  Onion;  —  add 
to  it  half  a  gill  of  Mushroom  Catsup,  a  tablespoonful  of 
Lemon  Pickle,  and  half  a  gill  of  Water  or  Veal  Broth  ; 
roll  out  a  top,  and  close  it  well  to  prevent  the  water 
getting  in;  rinse  a  clean  cloth  in  hot  water,  sprinkle 
&  little  flour  over  it,  and  tie  up  the  Pudding,  have  ready 
a  large  pot  of  water  boiling,  put  it  in,  and  boil  it  two 
hours  and  a  half,  take  it  up,  remove  the  cloth,  turn  it 
downwards  in  a  deep  dish,  and  when  wanted  take 
away  the  basin  or  mould. 

Valau  Vent.  —  (No.  25.) 

Roll  off  Tart  Paste  (No.  3),  till  about  the  eighth  of 
an  inch  thick ;  then  with  a  Tin  Cutter  made  for  that 
purpose  (about  the  size  of  bottom  of  the  dish  you  intend 
•ending  to  table,)  cut  out  the  shape,  and  lay  it  on  a 
baking  plate  with  paper,  rub  it  over  with  yolk  of  egg; 
roU  out  good  Puft  Paste  (No.  1),  an  inch  thick,  stamp 
it  with  the  same  Cutter,  and  lay  it  on  the  Tart  Paste, 
then  take  a  Cutter  two  sizes  smaller,  and  press  it  in 
the  centre  nearly  through  the  Puff  Paste;  —  tub  the 
top  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  bake  ft  in  a  quick  ©ten  about 
twenty  minutes,  of  a  light  brown  colour;  when  done, 
take  out  the  paste  ia&de  the  cenlae  mark,  preserving 
the  top,  put  it  on  a  dish  in.  a  warm  place,,  and  when 
wanted,  fill  it  with  a  White  Fricassee  of  Chicken, 
Rabbit,  Ragout  of  Sweetbread,  or  any  other  Entree 
you  wish. 
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Oyster  Patties.  ■—  (No.  26.) 

Roll  out  Puff  Paste  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  cot 
it  into  squares  with  a  knife,  sheet  eight  or  ten  Patty 
Pans,  put  upon  each  a  bit  of  bread  the  size  of  half  a 
walnut;  roll  out  another  layer  of  paste  of  the  same 
thickness,  cut  it  as  above,  wet  the  edge  of  the  bottom 
paste,  and  put  on  the  top,  pare  them  round  to  the  pan, 
and  notch  them  about  a  dozen  times  with  the  back  of 
the  knife,  rub  them  lightly  with  yolk  of  egg,  bake  them ' 
in  a  hot  ove»  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour:  when  done, 
take  a  thin  slice  off  the  top,  then  with  a  small  knife  or 
spoon  take  out  the  bread  and  the  inside  paste,  leaving 
the  outside  quite  entire;  then  parboil  two  dozen  of 
Large  Oysters,  strain  theni  from  their  liquor,  wash, 
beard,  and  cut  them  into  four,  put  them  into  a  stewpan 
with  an  ounce  of  Butter  rolled  in  Flour,  half  a  gill  of 
good  Cream,  a  little  grated  Lemon  Peel,  the  Oyster 
Liquor,  free  from  sediment,  reduced  by  boiling  to  6ne 
half,  some  Cayenne  Pepper,  Salt,  and  a  teaspoonfui  of 
Lemon  Juice;  stir  it  ever  a  fire  five  minutes,  and  fill 
the  PaUies. 

Lobster  Patties.  —  (Nd.  27.) 

Prepare  the  Patties  as  in  the  last  receipt.  Take  a 
Hen  Lobster  already  boiled  —  pick  the  meat  from  the 
Tail  and  Claws,  and  chop  it  fine;  put  it  into  a  stew- 
pan,  with  a  little  of  the  inside  spawn  pounded  in  a 
mortar  till  quite  smooth,  witto  ap  otmee  of  fresh  Butter*, 
half  a  gill  of  Cream,  and  half  a  gfll  of  Veal  Consomme, 
Cayenne  Pepper,  and  Salt,  a  teaspootrfu!  of  Essence  of 
Anchovy,  the  same  of  Lemon  Juice,  and  a  tablespooarul 
of  Flour  and  water,  and  stew  k  five  minutes.  v 

Veal  and  Ham  Puttie*.  —  (No.  28.) 

Chop  about  six  ounces  of  ready  dressed  lean  Veal, 
and  three  ounces  of  Ham,  very  small,— put  it  into  a 
stewpan  with  an  ounce  of  Butter  rolled  in  flour,  half  a 
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gill  of  Cream,  half  a  gill  of  Veal  Stock,  a  little  grated 
Nutmeg  and  Lemon  reel,  some  Cayenne  Pepper  and 
Salt,  a  spoonful  of  Essence  of  Ham  and  Lemon  Juice, 
and  stir  it  over  the  fire  some  time,  taking  care  it  doe» 
not  burn. 

Chicken  and  Ham  Patties.  —  (No.  29.) 
Use  the  White  Meat  from  the  Breast  of  Chickens  or 
Fowls,  and  proceed  as  in  the  last  Receipt. 

Ripe  Fruit  Tarts.  — (Wo.  .30.) 
Gooseberries,  Damsons,  Morello  Cherries,  Currants, 
mixed  with  Raspberries,  Plums,  Green  Gages,  White 
Plums,  <fcc.  should  be  quite  fresh,  picked,  and  washed. 
Lay  them  in  the  dish  with  the  centre  highest,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Moist  or  Loaf  Sugar 
pounded  to  a  quart  of  fruit  (but  if  quite  ripe  they  will 
not  require  so  much);  add  a  little  water  —  rub  the 
edges  of  the  dish  with  yolk  of  Egg  —  cover  it  with 
Tart  Paste  (No.  4),  about  half  an  inch  thick  —  press 
your  thumb  round  the  rim,  and  close  it  well; — pare 
it  round  with  a  knife,  make  a  hole  in  the  sides  below 
the  rim,  —  bake  it  in  a  moderate  heated  oven ;  and  ten 
minutes  before  it  is  done,  take  it  out  and  ice  it,  and 
return  it  to  the  oven  to  dry. 

Icing  for  Fruit  Tarts,  Puffs,  or  Pastry.  — -(No.  31.) 
Beat  up  in  a  half  pint  mug  the  White  of  two  Eggs 
to  a  solid  froth ;  —  lay  some  on  the  middle  of  the  Pie 
with  a  paste  brush,  —  sift  over  plenty  of  pounded 
Sugar,  and  press  it  down  with  the  hand, —  washout 
the  brush,  and  splash  by  degrees  with  water  till  the 
Sugar  is  dissolved,  —  and  put  it  in, the  oven  for  ten 
minutes,  and  serve  it  up  cold. 

Apple  Pie.  —  (No.  32.) 
Take  eight  Russetings,  or  Lemon  Pippin  Apples,  — 
pare,  core,  and  cut  not  smaller  than  quarters;  place 
them  as  close  as  possible  together  into  a  pie-dish, 
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with  four  Cloves ;  rub  together  in  a  mortar  some  Lemon 
Peel,  with  four  ounces  of  good  Moist  Sugar,  and,  if 
agreeable,  add  some  Quince  Jam,  — cover  it  with  Puff 
Paste  — bake  it  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  (Generally 
eaten  warm.) 

Apple  Tart  Creamed.  —  (No.  33.) 

Use  green  Codlings  in  preference  to  any  other 
Apple,  and  proceed  as  in  the  last  Receipt.  When  the 
pie  is  done,  cut  out  the  whole  of  the  centre,  leaving  the 
edges ;  when  cold,  pour  on  the  Apple  some  rich  Boiled 
Custard,  and  place  round  it  some  small  leaves  of  puff 
paste  of  a  light  colour. 

Tartlets,  such  as  are  made  at  the  Pastry  Cooks.  (No.  34.) 

Roll  out  Puff  Paste  fNo.  1),  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  cut  it  into  pieces,  and  sheet  pans  about  the 
size  of  a  Crown  piece,  pare  them  round  with  a  knife, 
and  put  a  small  quantity  of  Apricot,  —  Damson,  — 
Raspberry,  —  Strawberry,  —  Apple,  —  Marmalade,— 
or  any  other  kind  of  Jam  (No.  92),  in  the  centre: 
take  Paste  (No.  7),  and  string  them  crossways,  bake 
them  from  six  to  ten  minutes  in  a  quick  oven,  they 
should  be  of  a  very  light  brown  colour. 

French  Tart  of  Preserved  Fruit.  —  (No.  35.) 

Cover  a  Flat  Dish  or  Tourte  Pan  with  Tart  Paste 
(No.  4),  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  roll  out  puff 
paste  (No.  1),  half  an  inch  thick,  cut  it  out  in  strips 
an  inch  wide,  wet  the  Tart  Paste,  and  lay  it  neatly 
round  the  pan  by  way  of  a  rim ;  fill  the  centre  with 
Jam  or  Marmalade  of  any  kind,  ornament  it  with  small 
leaves  of  Puff  Paste,  bake  it  half  an  hour,  and. send  it 
to  table  cold. 

N.B.  The  above  may  be  filled  before  the  Puff  Paste 
is  laid  on,  neatly  strung  with  Paste  as  (No.  7),  and  the 
rim  put  over  after. 

Obs. — The  most  general  way  of  sending  Tourtes 
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to  table,  it  with  a  Cmqaante  of  Part*  (No*  36),  <*  a 
Caramel  of  «pun  Sugar  (N<x  85%  put  over  afar  it  i» 
baked. 

5ma#  Pw^i  of  Preserved  Fruit.  —  (No.  36.) 
Roll  out  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  good  puff  Paste 
(No.  1),  and  out  it  into  pieces  four  mches  square,  lay  a 
•mall  quantity  of  any  kind,  of  Jam  on  each  —  double 
them  oyer,  and  cut  them  into  square,  triangle,  cur  with  a 
tin  cutter,  half  moons — lay  them  with  paper  on  a 
baking  plate — ice  them  as  at  (No.  31) — bake  them 
about  twenty  minutes,  taking  care  not  to  colour  the 
icing. 

Cranberry  Tart.— (No.  37.) 
Take  Swedish,  American,  or  Russian  Cranberries, 
pick  and  wash  them  in  several  waters,  put  them  into  a, 
dish,  with  the  juice  of  half  a  Lemon,  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  Moist  or  pounded  Loaf  Sugar,  to  a  quart  of 
Cranberries.  CoveT  it  with  Puff  (No.  I,)  or  Tart  Parste 
(No.  4),  and  bake  it  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  if  Tart 
Paste  is  used,  draw  it  from  the  oven  five  minutes  be- 
fore it  is  done,  and  ice  it  as  (No.  31),  return  it  to  the 
oven,  and  send  it  to  table  cold. 

Mince  Pies.—  (No.  38.) 

Sheet  with  Tart  Paste  (No.  4,)  half  a  dozen  of  tin 

Ens  of  any  siae  you  please  —  fill  them  with-  Miace 
eat  (No.  39),  and  cover  with  Puff  Paste,  ouarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  —  trim  round  the  edges  with  a  knife,  mate 
an  aperture  at  the  top  with  a  fork,  bake  them  in  a  mo- 
derate heated  oven,  and  send  them  to  table  hot,  first 
temovmg  the  tin. 

N.B.  Some  throw  a  little  sifted  Loaf  Sugar  ore*. 

Mince  Meat.  —  (No.  39.) 

Two  pounds  of  Beef  Suet,  picked  and  chopped  fine; 
two  pounds  of  Apple,  pared,  cored,  and  ditto ;  throe 
pounds  of  Currants,  washed  and  picked ;  one  pound  of 


Raisins,  stoned  and  chopped  flftS;  oM  pound  of  good 
Mob*  Sugar;  tali)  a  pound  of  Cta***,  cut  into  thin 
•lite* ;  one  pound  of  Candied  Lemon  and  Orange  Peel, 
ettt  «  ditto;  J  two  pound*  of  ready  dressed  Roast  Beef, 
free  from  skin  and  gristle,  and  chopped  fine ;  two  Nut- 
megs,  grated;  one  oance  of  Salt;  one  of  ground 
(stinger ;  half  aft.  ouace  of  Coriander  Seeds ;  half  art 
ounce  of  Allspice ;  half  an  ounce  of  Cloves ;  all  ground 
foe:  the  juice  of  sk  Lemons,  and  their  rinds  grated; 
half  a  pint  of  Brandy,  and  a  pint  of  sweet  Wine.  Mix 
the  Suet,  Apple,  Currants,  Meat,  Hums,  and  Sweet- 
meats well  together  in  a  large  pan,  and  strew  in  the 
Spice  by  decrees :  mix  the  Sugar,  Lemon  Juice,  Wine; 
and  Brandy,  and  pour  it  to  the  other  ingredients,  and 
stir  it  well  together  —  set  it  by  in  close  covered  pans 
in  a  cold  place :  when  wanted,  stir  it  up  from  the  bottom, 
and  add  half  a  glass  of  Brandy  to  the  quantity  you 
want. 

N.B.  The  same  weight  of  Tripe  is  frequently  sub- 
stituted for  the  Mea*,  and  sometimes  the  yolks  of  Eggs 
boiled  hard. 

•  Obs<  The  lean  side  of  a  Buttock*  thoroughly  roasted, 
i*  generally  chosen  for  Mince  Meat. 

Cheesecakes.  —  (No.  40.) 

Put  two  quart*  of  New  Milk  into  a  stewpan,  set  it 
near  the  fire,  and  stir  in  two  tablespoonsful  of  rennet : 
let  it  stand  till  it  is  set.  This  will  take  about  an  hour ; 
break  it-well  with  your  hand,  and  let  it  remain  half  an 
hour  longer,  then  pour  off  the  whey,  and  put  the  curd 
into  a  cullender  to  drain ;  when  quite  dry  —  put  it  in  a 
mortar,  and  pound  it  quite  smooth,  then  add  four 
ounces  of  Sugar,  pounded  and  sifted ;  and  three  ounces 
of  fresh  Butter,  oil  it  first  by  putting  it  in  a  little  pot- 
ting pot,  and  setting  h  near  the  fire ;  stir  it  all  well  toge- 
ther :  beat  the  yolks  of  four  Eggs  in  a  basin,  with  a 
Utile  Nutmeg  grated,  Lemon  Peel,  and  a  glass  of 
Brandy :  add  this  to  the  curd,  with  two  ounces  of  Cur- 
y2 
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rants,  washed  and  picked. —  stir  it  all  well  together — 
hare  your  tins  ready  lined  with  PufFPaate  (No.  1),  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  notch  them  all  round  the 
edge,  and  fill  each  with  .the.  curd.  Bake  them  twenty 
minutes. 

When  you  have  company,  and  want  a  variety,  you 
can  make  a  Mould  of  Curd  and  Cream,  by  putting 
the  curd  in  a  Mould  full  of  holes,  instead  of  the  cul- 
lender ;  let  it  stand  for  six  hours,  then  turn  it  out  very 
carefully  on  a  dish,  and  pour  over  it  half  a  pint  pf  good 
Cream,  sweetened  with  Loaf  Sugar. —  and  a  little  Nut- 
meg. What  there  is  left,  if  set  in  a  cool  place,  will 
make  excellent  cheesecakes  the  next  day. 

Lemon  Cheesecakes.  —  (No.  41.) 

Grate  the  rind  of  three,  and  take  the  juice  of  two 
Lemons,  and  mix  them  with  three  Sponge  Biscuits,  six 
ounces  of  Fresh  Butter,  four  ounces  of  sifted  Sugar,  a. 
little  grated  Nutmeg,  and  pounded  Cinnamon,  half  a 
gill  of  Cream,  and  three  Eggs  well  beaten,  work  them 
with  the  hand,  and  fill  the  pans,  which  must  be  sheeted 
as  in  the  last  receipt  with  Puff  Paste,  and  lay  two-  or 
three  slices  of  Candied  Lemon  Peel,  cut  thin,  upon 
the  top. 

Orange  Cheesecakes* — (No.  42.) 
To  be  made  in  the  same  way,  omitting  the  Lemons, 
and  using  Oranges  instead. 

Almond  Cheesecakes.  —  (No.  43.) 

Blanch  six  ounces  of  Sweet  and  half  an  ounce  of 
Bitter  Almonds ;  let  them  lie  half  an  hour  in  a  drying 
stove,  or  before  the  fire ;  pound  them  very  fine  in  a 
mortar,  with  two  tablespoonsful  of  Rose  or  Orange 
Flower  Water,  to  prevent  them,  from  oiling ;  put  into  a 
stewpan  half  a  pound  of  Fresh  Butter,  put  it  in  a  warm 
place,  and  cream  it  very  smooth  with  the  hand,  and 
add  it  to  the  Almonds,  with  six  ounces  of  sifted  Loaf 
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Sugar,  a  little  grated  Lemon  Peel,  some  good  Cream, 
four  Eggs;  rub  all  well  together  with  the' pestle  ;  cover 
a  patty  pan  with  Puff  Paste,  fill  in  the  mixture,  orna- 
ment it  with  slices  of  Candied  Lemon  Peel  and  Almonds 
split,  and  bake  it  half  an  hour  in  a  brisk  oven. 

Milk  FeuiUes9or  a  Pyramid  of  Parte.  — (No.  44.) 

Roll  out  Puff  Paste  (No.  1,)  half  an  inch  thick,  cut 
out  with  a  cutter  made  for  die  purpose,  in'  the.  dhape  of 
an  oval,  octagon,  square;  diamond,  or  any  other  form 
(and  to  be  got  of  most  tinmen),  observing  to  let  the  first 
piece  be  as  large  as  the  bottom  of  the  dish  you  intend 
sending  it  to  table  on ;  the  second  piece  a  size  smaller, 
and  so  on  in  proportion,  till  the  last  is  about  the  size  of 
"a  shilling ;  lay  them  with  paper  on  a  baking  plate,  yolk 
of  egg*  the  top,  and  bake  them  of  a  light  brown  colour; 
take,  them  from  the  paper,  and  when  cold  put  the  largest 
size  in  the  dish,  then  a  layer^of  Apricot  Jam ;  then  the 
next  size,  a  layer  of  Raspberry  Jam,  and  so  on,  varying 
the  Jam-  between  each  layer  of  Paste  to  the  top,  ori 
which  place  a  bunch  of  dried  fruit,  and  spin  a  Caramel 
(No.  85)  of  Sugar  over  it. 

Brunswick  Tourte. — (No.  45.) 

Make  a  crust  as  for  Vol  au  Vent  (No.  25),  pare  and 
core  with  a  scoop  eight  or  ten  Golden  Pippins,  put 
them  into  a  stewpan,  with  a  gill  of  Sweet  Wine,  and 
four  ounces  of  sifted  Loaf  Sugar,  a  bit  of  Lemon  Peel, 
a  small  stick  of  Cinnamon,  and  a  blade  of  Mace,'  stew, 
them  over  a  slow  fire  till  the  Apples  are  tender ;  set 
them  by ;  when  cold,  place  them  in  the  Paste,  and  pour 
round  them  some  good  Custard  (No.  53;) 

Blancmange.  —  (No.  46.) 

Boil  a  few  minutes  a  pint  and  a  half  of  New  Milk,i 
with  an*  ounce  of  picked  Isinglass  (if  in.  summer  one> 
ounce  and  a  quarter),  the  rind  of  half  a  Lemon  peeled' 
very  thin,  a  little  Cinnamon,  and  a  blade  of  Mace,  and. 
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two  and  a  half  ounces  of  Lwap  Sugar;  bJa»cfe  and 
pound  aght  or  te#  Bitter  and  half  an  ounce  ef  Swetit 
Almond*  very  tot,  with  .aajwoniuJ  of  .Rnso  Water,  and 
mix  them  with  the  Milk,  statin  U  through  a  lawn  aim* 
or  napkin  into  a  basis,  with  half  a  pint  of  geod  Cream. 
Let  it  stand  half  an  hour,  pour  it  into  another  basin, 
leaving  the  sediment  at  the  bottom,  and  when  nearly 
cold  fill  it  4nto  moulds :  when  wanted  fwt  your  finger 
round  the  mould,  poll  out  the  blancmange,  set  it  inibe 
oentre  of  a  diah,  and  gajnwah  wjkh  shces  of  Orange. 

N.B.  About  half  a  gill  of  Noyeau  may  he  substi- 
tuted for  the  Almonds. 

Orange  Jelty.-r  (No,  47.) 

Boil  in  a  pint  #f  Wafer  one  ounce  and  a  quarter  of 
picked  Isinglass,  the  find  of  an  Oeange  out  thin,  a 
stick  -of  Cinnamon,  a  few  Coriandere,  and  three  canoes 
of  Loaf  Sugar,  till  tto  Sunglass  is  dissolved,  then 
squeeze  two  Seville  Oranges  or  Lemons,  and  enough 
China  Oranges  to  make  a  pint  of  Juice :  mix  nil  tog** 
ther,  and  strain  it  through  a  taittmi*  or  lawn  aiere  into 
a  basin ;  set  it  in  a  cold  place,  for  half  an  hoar,  pour  it 
into  another  basin  free  from  sediment  —  and  when  it 
begins  to  congeal,  fiH  your  mould ;  when  wanted,  dip 
the  mould  into  lukewarm  -water,  turn  i t  out  on  a  dish, 
and  garnish  with  Orange  or  Lemon  pot  in  slices,  and 
placed  round. 

N  JB.  A  few  grains  of  Saffron  put  in  the  water  will 
add  much  to  its  appearance. 

Italian  prtam.  **-.  (No-  4$.) 

Rub  on  a  lamp  of  Sugar  the  rind  of  a  Lemon,  and 
scrape  it  off  with  a  knife  into  a  deep  dish,  or  china 
bowl,  and  add  half  a  rill  of  Brandy,  two  ounces  and  a 
half  of  sifted  Sugar,  the  juice  of  a  Lemon,  and  a  pint 
of  Doable  Cream,  and  beat  it  up  well  with  a  clean 
whisk  — *•  in  the  mean  time  boil  an  ounce  of  Isinglass 
ia  <a  giU  of  Water  till  quite  dissolved,  strain  it  to  the 
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odier  ingredients,  beat  it  tome  time,  and  fill  your 
mould,  and  When  cold  and  set  well,  dish  it  as  in  the 
foregoing  receipt. 

N.B.  The  above  may  be  flavoured  with  any  kind  of 
liqueur,  Raspberry,  Strawberry,  or  other  fruits,  co- 
loured with  prepared  Cochineal,  and  named  to  corre- 
spond with  the  flavour  given. 

TriJIe.—  (No.  49.) 

Mix  in  a  large  bowl  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sifted 
Sugar,  the  juice  of  a  Lemoo,  some  of  the  peel  grated 
tine,  half  a  gill  of  Brandy,  and  ditto  of  Lisbon  or  Sweet 
Wine,  and  a  pint  and  a  half  of  good  Cream-,  whisk  the 
whole  well,  and  take  off  the  froth  as  it  rises  with  a 
skimmer,  and  put  it  on  a  sieve,  continue  to  whisk  it  tilf 
you  have  enough  of  the  whip,  set  it  m  a  cold  place  to 
drain  three  or  four  hours?  then  lay  in  a  deep  dish  six  or 
eight  Sponge  Biscuits,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Ratafia, 
two  ounces  of  Jordan  Almonds,  blanched  and  split, 
some  grated  Nutmeg  and  Lemon  JPeel,.  Currant  Jelly 
and  Raspberry  Jam,  half  a  pint  of  Sweet  Wine,  and  a 
Uttle  Brandy ;  when  the  cakes  have  absorbed  the  liquor, 
pour  over  about  a  pint  of  Custard,  made  rather  thicker 
than,  for  Apple  fie— and,  when  wanted,  lay  on  lightly 
plenty  of  the  whip,  and  throw  over  a  few  Nonpareil 
Comfits. 

Whip  Syllabub— (Ko.  60.) 

Make  a  whip  as  in  the  last  receipt ;  mix  with  a  pint 
of  Cream  half  a  pint  of  Sweet  Wine,  a  glass  of  Brandy, 
the  juice  of  a  Lemon,  grated  Nutmeg,  six  ounces  of 
sifted  Loaf  Sugar :  nearly  nil  the  custard  glasses  with 
the  mixture,  and  lay  on  with  a  spoon  some  of  the  whip, 

CJumtilhj  Basket  —(No.  51.) 
Dtp  into  Sugar  boiled  to  a  caramel  {see  No.  86), 
sjstaliRatafias,  stick  them  on  a  dish  in  what  form  you 
please,  then  take  Ratafias  one  size  larger,  and  having 
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dipped  them  into  the  Sugar,  build  tbem  together  till 
about  four  or  five  inches,  high ;  make  a  rim  of  York 
Drops  or  Drageas  of  Gum  Paste,  likewise  a  handle  of 
Sugar  or  Ratafia,  and  set  it  over  the  basket;  line  the 
inside  with  wafer  paper,  and  a  short,  time,  before  it  is 
wanted  fill  it  with  a  mixture  the  same  as  for  Trifle,  and 
upon  that  plenty  of  good  Whip.  *  t 

Baked  Custard.  —  (No.  52.) 

Boil  in  a  pint  of  Milk  a  few  Coriander  Seeds,  a.little 
Cinnamon,  and  Lemon  Peel,  sweeten  with  four  ounces 
of  Loaf  Sugar,  and  mix  with,  it  a  pint  of  cold  Milk,  beat 
well  eight  Eggs  for  ten  minutes,  and  add  the  other 
ingredients,  pour  it  from  one  pan  into  another  six, or. 
eight  times,  strain  it  through  a  sieve,  let  it  stand,  some 
time,  skim  off  the  froth  from  the  top,  fill  it.  in  earthen 
cups,  and  bake  them  immediately  in  a  hot  oven  to  give* 
them  a  good  colour,  about  .ten  minutes  will  do  them.      , 

Boiled  Custard.  —(No.  53.) 

Boil  in  a  pint  of  Milk,  five  minutes,  Lemon  Peel, 
Corianders,  and  Cinnamon,  a  small  quantity  of  each?l . 
half  a  dozen  of  Bitter  Almonds,  blanched  and  pounded ^ 
and  four  ounces  of  Loaf  Sugar :  mix  k  with  a  pint  of> 
Cream,  the  yolks  often  Eggs,  and  the,  whites  of  six) 
well  beaten,  pass  it  through  a  hair  sieve,  stir  it  with  a; 
whisk  over  a  slow  fire  till  it  begins  to  thicken,  remove 
it  from  the  fire,  and  continue  to  stir  it  till  nearly  cold, 
add  two  tablespoonsful  of  Brandy,  fill  the  cups  or 
glasses,  and  grate  Nutmeg  over. 

Almond  Custards.  - —  (No.  54.) 

Blanch  and  pound  fine,  with  half  a  gill  of  Rose. 
Water,  six  ounces  of  Sweet  and  half  an  ounce  of  Bitter 
Almonds,  boil  a  pint  of  Milk  as  (No.  52),  sweeten  it  with 
two  ounces  and  a  half  of  Sugar,  rub  the  Almonds 
through  a,  fine,  sieve,,  with  a  pint  of  Cream,  strain  the. 
MUfc  tp  the  yolk   of  eight  Eggs,. and  the  whites. o£. 
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three  well  beaten,  — stir  it  over  a  fire  tiH  it'  is  of  a  good 
thickness,  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  stir  it  till  nearly  cold, 
to  prevent  it  curdling.  ~    • 

N.B.  The  above  may  be  baked  in  cups,  or  in' a  dish, 
with  a  rim  of  puff  paste  put  round. 

Twelfth  Cake.  —  (No.  55.) 

Two  pounds  of  sifted  Flour,  two  pounds  of  sifted  Loaf 
Sugar,  two  pounds  of  Butter,  eighteen  Eggs,  four 
pounds  of  Currants,  one  half  pound  Almonds,  blanched 
and' chopped,  one  half  pound  Citron,  one  pound  of 
Candied  Orange  and  Lemon  Peel,  cut  into  thin  slices, 
a  large  Nutmeg  grated,  half  an  ounce  ground  Allspice ; 
ground  Cinnamon,  Mace,  Ginger,  and  Corianders,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  each,  and  a  gill  of  Brandy. 

Put  the  Butter  into  a  stewpan,.in  a  warm  place,  and 
work  it  into  .a  smooth  cream  with  the  hand,  and  mix 
it  with  the  Sugar  and  Spice  in  a  pan  (or  on  your  paste 
board),  for  some  time;  then  break  in  tlie  Eggs  by- 
degrees,  and  beat  it  at  least  twenty  minutes ;  —  stir  in 
the  Brandy,  and  then  the  Flour,  and  work  it  a  little  — 
add  the  Fruit,  Sweetmeats,  and  Almonds,  and  mix 
all  together  lightly,  —  have  ready  a  hoop  cased  with 
paper,  on  a  baking  plate,  —  put  in  the  mixture,  smooth 
it  on  the  top  with  your  hand  —  dipped  milk  —  put  the 
pla£e  on  another,  with  sawdust  between,  to  prevent  the 
bottom  from  colouring  too  much,  —  bake  it  in  a  slow 
oven*  four  hours  or  more,  and  when  nearly  cold,  ice 
it" with  (No.  84).  ■  * 

•The  goodness  of  a  Cake  or  Biscuit  depends  much  on  its  being  well 
Baked;  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  different  degrees  of  heat  of  the 
oven  — be  sore  to  have  it  of  a  good  sound  heat  at  first,  when,  after  its  being 
well  cleaned  out,  >nsy  be'  baked  such  articles  as  require  a  hot  oven,  after 
which  such  as  are  directed  to  be  baked  in  a  well  heated  or  moderate  oven, 
and  lastly,  those  in  a  slow  soaking  or  cool  one.  With  a  little  care  the  above 
degree*  may  soon  be  known. 

In  making  Butter  Cakes,  such  as  (Nos.  55,  57,  or  61),  too  much  attention 

cannot  be  paid  to  have  the  Butter  well  creamed,  for  should  it  lie  made  too 

warm,  it  wonld '  cause  the  mixtnre  tobethe  same,  and  when  put  to  bake, 

the  Fruit,  Sweetmeats,  &c,  wonld  in  that  event  fall  to  the  bottom. 

Y  5 
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This  mixture  weald  make  a  handsome  os&e,  Ml 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  over. 

Ob*.  —  If  made  in  cold  weather,  the  eggs  should  be 
broke  into  a  pan,  and  set  into  another  filled  with  hot 
water ;  likewise  the  fruit,  sweetmeats,  Almonds,  laid 
in  a  warm  place,  otherwise  it  may  chill  the  butter,  and 
cause  the  cake  to  be  heavy. 

Bride  or  Wedding  Cake.  -  (No.  56.) 

The  only  difference  usually  made  in  these  Cakes  is, 
the  addition  of  one  pound  of  Raisins,  stoned  and  mixed 
with  the  other  fruit 

Plain  Pound  Cake.  —  (No.  57.) 

Cream  as  in  (No!  55),  one  pound  of  Butter,  and 
work  it  well  together  with  one  pound  of  sifted  Sugar, 
till  quite  smooth ;  beat  up  nine  Eggs,  and  put  them 
by  degrees  to  the  butter,  and  beat  them  for  twenty 
minutes ;— r mix  in  lightly  one  pound  of  Flour— put 
the  whole  into  a  hoop,  cased  with  paper,  on  a  baking 
plate,  and  bake  it  about  one  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 

An  ounce  of  Carraway  Seeds  added  to.  the  above, 
will  make  what  is  termed  a  Rick  Seed  Cake. 

Plum  Pound  Cake,  —  (No..  58.) 

Make  a  Cake  as  (No.  57),  and  when  you  have  beat 
it,  mix  in  lightly  half  a  pound  of  Currants,  two  Ounces 


Yeast  Cakes  should  be  well  proved  before  pat  into  the  oven,  u  they  will 
prove  but  tittle  afterwards. 

In  making  Biscuits  and  Cakes,  where  flutter  is  not  used,  the  different 
utensils  should  be  kept  free  from  all  kinds  of  Grease,  or  it  is  next  to  Impos- 
sible to  have  good  ones. 

In  buttering  the  insides  of  Cake  moulds.,  the  butter  should  be  nicely  clari- 
fied, and  when  nearly  cold,  laid  on  quite  smooth,  with  a  small  brush  kept 
for  that  purpose. 

Sugar  and  Flour  should  be  quite  dry,  and  a  drum  sieve  is  rjecomiiMBded 
Cor  the  3ugax.  The  old  way  of  beating  the  yolks  and  whites  of  Eggs  septette 
(egcept  in  very  few  cases;,  is  not  only  useless,  but  a  waste  of  time.  They 
should  be  well  incorporated  with  the  outer  ingredients,  and  in  some  instances 
they  cannot  be  beat  too  mat*. 


*f  Drangfe,  and  two  ounces  of  candied  Lemon  Peel 
cut  wall,  and  half  a  Nutmeg  grated. 

Common  Seed  Cake,  —  (No-  59.) 

Sift  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  Flour,  with  half  a 
pound  of  good  Lisbon  or  Loaf  Sugar,  pounded  into  a 
pan  or  bowl, —  make  a  cavity lathe  centre,  and  pour 
in  half  a  pint  of  lukewarm  milk,  and  a  tablespounxul 
of  thick  yeast,  —  mix  the  milk  and  yeast  with  enough 
flour  to  make  it  as  thick  as  cream  (this  is  called  setting 
a  sponge),  set  it  by  in  a  warm  place  for  one  hour 
—  in  the  mean  time,  melt  to  an  oil  half  a  pound  of 
f&tih  Butter,  and  add  it  to  the  other  ingredients,  with 
one  ounce  of  Carraway  Seeds,  and  enough  of  milk  to 
make  it  of  a  middling  stiffness;^ — line  a  hoop  with 
paper,  well  rubbed  over  with  butter  — put  in  the 
posture  ~  set  it  some  time  to  prove  in  a  stone,  or  before 
the  fire,  and  bake  it  on  a  plate  about  an  'hour,  in 
rather  a  hot  oven, — when  done,  rub  the  top  over  with 
a  paste  brush  dipped  in  milk. 

Rkh  Yeast  Cuke,  —  (No.  60.) 

Set  a  sponge  as  in  the  foregoing  Receipt,  with  the 
same  proportions  of  Flour,  .Sugar,  Milk,  and  Yeast,  — 
when  it  has  lain  some  time,  mix  it  with  three  quarters 
of  a  pound  of  Better  oiled,  one  pound  and  a  quarter  of 
Currants,  half  a  pound  of  candied  Lemon  and  Orange, 
Peel  cut  fine,  gvated  Nutmeg,  ground  Allspice  and 
Cinnamon,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  each  —  case  a 
hoop  as  stated  (No.  59),  bake  it  in  a  good  heated  oven 
one  hour  and  an  half. 

N.B.  It  may  be  Iced  with  (No,  84),  and  ornamented 
as  a  twelfth  Cake. 

Queen  or  Heart  Cefa*.  —  (No.  61.) 
Que  pound  of  sifted  Sugar,  one  pound  of  Butter, 
eight  Eggs,  one  pound  and  a  quarter  of  Flour,  two 
ounces  of  Currants,  and  half  a  Nutmeg  grated. 
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Cream  the  butter  as  at  (No.  56),  and  mix  it  welt' 
with  the  sugar  and  spice,  then  put  in  half'  the  eggs/ 
and  beat  it  ten  minutes  —  add  the  remainder  of  the 
eggs,  and  work  it  ten  minutes  longer  —  stir  in  the 
(lour  lightly,  and  the  currants  afterwards,  —then  take 
small  tin  pans  of  any  shape  (hearts  the  most  usual),  rub* 
the  inside  of  each  with  butter,  fill  and  bake  them  a  tew 
minutes  in  a  hot  oven,  on  a  sheet  of  matted  wire,  or 
on  a  baking  plate,  —  when  done,  remove  them  as  early 
as  possible  from  the  pans. 

Queens  Drops,  —  (No.  62.) 

Leave  out  four  ounces  of  Flour  from  the  last  Receipt, 
and  add  two  ounces  more  of  Currants,  and  two  ounces 
of  candied  Peel,  cut  small  —  work  it  the  same  as  in 
the  last  receipt,  and  when  ready  put  the  mixture  into 
a  Biscuit  funoel  *,  and  lay  them  out  in  drops  about 
the  size  of  half  a  crown,  on  white  paper,  — -  bake  them 
in  a  hot  oven,  and  when  nearly  cold,  take  them  from  the 
paper. 

SArembury  Cake*.—  (No.  63.) 

Rub  well-  together  one  pound  of  pounded  Sugar, 
one  pound  of  fresh  Butter,  and  one  pound  and  a  half 
of  sifted  Flour  —  mix  it  into  a  paste,  with  half  a  gill  of 
milk  or  cream,  and  one  egg,  —  let  it  lie  half  an  hour; 
roll  it  out  thin,  cut  it  out  into  small  cakes  with  a  tin 
cutter,  about  three  inches  over,  and  bake  them  on  a 
clean  baking  plate  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Banbury  Cakes*  —  (No.  64.) 
Set  a  sponge  with  two  tablespoonsful  of  thick  Yeast, 


•  'Jake  fine  Brown  Holland,  and  make  a  bag  In  the  form  of  a  cone;  aboat 
five  inches  over  at  the  top.  Cot  a  small  hole  at  the  bottom*,  and  tie  in  a 
small  pipe  of  a  tapering  form,  aboat  two  inches  long;  and  the  bore  matt  be 
large  or  small,  aeeording  to  the  size  -of  the  Bittnits'  or  Cakes  to  be  made. 
When  the  various  mixtorts  are  pat  in,  lay  the  pipe  close  to  the  paper,  tad. 
press  it  ont  into  rows. 

Some  use  ft.BnU.ock's  Bladder  for -the  purpose.  * 
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a*  gill  of  warm  Milk,  and  a  pound  of  Flour,  —  when 
it  has  worked   a  little,  mix  with  it  half  a  pound  of 
Currants,  washed  and  picked,  half  a  pound  of  candied 
Orange  and  Lemon  Peel  cut  small,  one  ounce  of  Spice, 
such  as  ground    Cinnamon,   Allspice,    Ginger,    and 
grated  Nutmeg:  mix  the  whole  together  with  half  a. 
pound  of  Honey,  roll  out  Puff  Paste  (No.  1),  a  quarter* 
of  an  inch  thick,  cut  it  into  rounds  with  a  cutter,  about 
four  inches  over,  lay  on  each  with  a  spoon  a  small 
quantity  of  the  mixture — close  it  round  with  the  fingers 
in  the  form  of  an  oval  —  place  the  join  underneath  — 
press  it  flat  with  the  hand  —  sift  sugar  over,  and  bake 
them  on  a  plate  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in^a  moderate 
oven,  and  of  a  light  colour. 
a, 

Bath  Buns.  —  (No.  65.) 

Rub  together  with  the  hand  one  pound  of  fine  Flour: 
and  half  a  pound  of  Butter  —  beat  six  Eggs,  and'  add 
them  to  the  flour,  &c.  with  a  tablespoonful  of  good 
Yeast  —  mix  them  all  together,  with  about  half  a  tea- 
cupful  of  milk  —  set  it  in  a  warm  place  for  an  hour; 
then,  mix  in  six  ounces  of  sifted  Sugar,  and  a  few 
Carraway  Seeds  — mould  them  into  Buns  with  a  table- 
spoon, on  a  clean  baking  plate  —  throw  six  or  eight 
Carraway  Comfits  on  each,  and  bake  them  in  a  hot 
oven  about  ten  minutes.  This  quantity  should  make 
about  eighteen:. 

Sponge  Biscuits.  —  (No.  66.) 

Break  into  a  round-bottomed  Preserving  Pan*,  nine 
good  sized  Eggs,  with  one  pound  of  sifted  Loaf  Sugar,! 
and  some  grated  Lemon  Peel ;  —  set  the  pan  over  a 
very  slow  fire,,  and  whisk  it.  till  quite  warm  (but  not  too 
hot  to  set  the  Eggs),  remove  the  pan  from  the  fire, 


•  A  wide-raoutked  Earthen  Fan*  made  quite  not  io  the  oven,  or  on  afire/ 
will  be  a  good  substitute. 
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and  whisk  it  till  cold,  which  nay  be  a  quarte*  of  as 
hour,  then  stir  in  the  flour  lightly  with  a  epftftle, 
previous  to  which,  prepare  the  sponge  frame  mm  fol- 
lows :  —  Wipe  them  well  out  with  a  dean  cloth  — red 
the  insides  with  a  brush  dipped  in  butter,  which  tee  ' 
been  clarified,  and  sift  loaf  sugar  over;  — fill  the 
frames  with  the  mixture,  throw  pounded  sugar  ovejr* 
bake  them  five  minutes  in  a  brine  oven;  when  doge, 
take  them  from  the  frames,  and  lay  them  on  a  sieve< 

8mxy  Cakt,  or  Sponge  Cake  in  a  Mould.  — (Wo*  670 

Take  nine  Eggs,  their  weight  of  Sugar,  and  six  of 
Flour,  some  grated  Lemon,  or  a  few  drops  of  Essence 
of  Lemon,  and  half  a  gill  of  Orange-flower  Water,— 
work  them  as  in  the  last  receipt ;  —  put  in  the  orange- 
flower  water  when  you  take  it  from  the  fire ;  —  be  very 
careful  the  mould  is  quite  dry ;  —  rub  it  all  over  the 
inside  with  Butter,  ~  put  some  pounded  Sugar  round 
the  mould  upon  the  butter,  and  shake  it  well  to  get 
it  out  of  the  crevices :  -~  tie  a  slip  of  paper  round  the 
mould,  fill  it  three  parts  lull  with  the  mixture,  and 
hake  it  one  hour  in  a  slack  oven ;  —  when  done,  let  it 
Stand  for  a  few  minutes,  and  take  it  from  the  mould, 
which  may  be  done  by  shaking  it  a  Httk. 

Biswit  Drops* — (No.  6S.) 

Beat  well  together  in  a  pan  one  pound  of  sifted 
Sugar  with  eight  Eggs  for  twenty  minuses ;  then  add 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Carraway  Seed,  and  one  pound 
and  a  quarter  of  Flour ;  — lay  wafer  paper  on  a  baking 
plate,  — put  the  mixture  into  a  biscuit  funnel,  and 
drop  it  out  on  the  paper  about  the  size  orNhalf  a  crown, 
sift  Sugar  over,  and  bake  them  in  a  hot  oven. 

Savoy  Biscuits.  —  (No.  69.) 

1  To  be  made  as  Drop  Biscuits,,  omitting  the  carraways 
and  quarter  of  a  pound  of  flour :  —  put  it  into  the 
biscuit  funnel,  and  lay  it  out  about  the  length  and  siie. 


.  i 


flf  3TPl*r  6«iw^oa.  <*pmmon  shop  paper;  —  strew  $u$ar 
over,  and  bake  them  in  a  hot  oven ;  — »  when  cold,  wet 
the  backs  of  the  paper  with  a  paste-brush  and  water : 
when  laid  some  time,  take  them  carefully  off,  and  place 
tbam  hack  to  back, 

Italian  Macaroons.  —  (No.  70.) 
Take  one  pound  of  Valentia,  or  Jordan  Almonds, 
blanched,  —  pound  them  quite  fine  with  the  whites  of 
four  Eggs,  add  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  sifted  Loaf 
Sugar,  and  rub  them  well  together  with  the  pestle,  — 
put  in  by  degrees  about  ten  or  eleveja  more  whites, 
working  them  well  as  you  put  them  in ;  — but  the  b$& 
criterion  to  go  by  in  trying  their  lightness,  is  to  hake 
one  or  two,  and  if  you  find  them  heavy,  put  one  or  two 
more  whites ;  *—  put  the  mixture  into  a  biscuit  funnel, 
and  lay  them  out  ou  wafer  paper,  in  -nieces  about  the 
fize  of  a  small  walnut,  having  ready  about  two  ounces 
of  blanched  and  dry  Almonds  cut  into  slips, -^. put 
three  or  four  pieces  on  each,  and  bake  them  on  wires, 
or  a  Baking  Plate,  in  a  slow  oreiu 

0fo.  — Almonds  should  be  blanched  and  dried  gra- 
dually two  or  three  days  before  they  are  used,, by  which 
means  they  will  wpnk  mucji  better,  — and  where  fe?f* 
quantities  are  used,  it  is  advised  to  grind  them  i»  *  w\l 
provided  for  that  purpose. 

Ratafia  Cakes.  -^(No.  71.) 
To  half  a  pound  of  blanched  Bitter,  and  half  a 
pound  of  Sweet  Almonds,  put  the  Whites  of  four  Eggs, 
—  beat  them  quite  fine  in  a  mortar,  and  stir  in  two 

Sounds  and  a  quarter  of  Loaf  Sugar,  pounded  and 
ifted, —rrub  them  well  together,  with  the  whites  (by 
degrees)  of  nine  Eggs ;  (try  their  lightness  as  in  the 
last  receipt).;  lay  them  out  from  the  biscuit  funnel  on 
cartridge  paper,  in  drops  about  the  size  of  a  shilling, 
and  bake  them'  in  a  middling-heated  even,  of  a  light 
bfown  colour,  and  take  them  from  the  papers  as  soap 
as  odd. 
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KB.  A  sinaller  p*£e  must  be  used  hi  the  funnel  than 
for  other  articles. 

Almond  Sponge  Cake. — (No.  72.) 
Pound  in  a  mortar  one  pound  of  blanched  Almonds 
quite  fine,'  with  the  Whites  of  three  Eggs*  —  then  put 
in  one  pound  of  sifted  Loaf  Sugar,  some  grated  Lemon- 
peel,  and  the  Yolks  of  fifteen  Eggs,  -*—  work  them  well 
together;  —  beat  up  to  a  solid  froth  the  Whites  of 
twelve  Eggs,  and  stir  them  into  the  other  Ingredients 
with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sifted  dry  Flour:  —  pre- 
pare a  mould  as  at  (No.  67);  put  in  the  mixture,  and 
bake  it  an  hour  in  a  slow  oven :  ■ —  take  it  carefully 
from  the  mould,  and  set  it  on  a  sieve. 

Ratafia  Cake.  —  (No.  73.) 

To  be  made  as  above,  omitting  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
Of  sweet,  and  substituting  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
Bitter  Almonds. 

Diet  Bread  Cake.  —  (  No.  74.) 

Boil,  in  half  a  pint  of  Water,  one  pound  and  a  half  of 
Lump  Sugar,  — have  ready  one  pint  of  Eggs,  three 
parts  Yolks,  in  a  pan,' — pour  in  the  Sugar,  and  whisk 
it  quick  tiH  cold;  or  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  —  then 
stir  in  two  pounds  of  sifted  Flour,  case  the  insides  of 
square  tins  with  white  paper,  fill  them  three  parts  full, 
sift  a  little  Sugar  over,  and  bake  it  in  a  warm  oven,  and 
while  hot  remove  them  from  the  moulds. 

Qrange  Gingerbread.  —  (No.  75.) 

Sift  two  pounds  and  a  quarter  of  fine  Flour,  and  add 
to  it  a  pound  and  three  quarters  of  Treacle,  six  ounces 
of  Candied  Orange-peel  cut  small,  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  Moist  Sugar,  one  ounce  of  ground  Ginger, 
and  one  ounce  of  Allspice ;  —melt  to  an  Oil  three 
quarters*  of  a  pound  of  Butter,  -^mix  the  whole  well 
together,  and  lay  it  by  for  twelve  hours,  —  rQljitcul 
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with  as  little  Flour  as  possible  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  cut  it  into  pieces  three  inches  long  and  two  wide, 

—  mark  them  in  the  form  of  chequers  with  the  back 
of  a  knife,  put  them  on  a  baking  plate  about  a  quarter 
of  at*  inch  apart, — rub  them  over  with  a  Brush  dipped 
into  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg  beat  up  with  a  teacupful  of 
Milk,  bake  it  in  a  cool  oven  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
:— when  done,  wash  them  slightly  over  again, — divide 
the  pieces  with  a  knife,  (as  in  baking  they  will  ntti 
together.)  ^ 

Gingerbread  Nuts.  —  (No.  76.) 

To  two  pounds  of  sifted  Flour,  put  two  pounds  oi 
Treacle,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  Moist  Sugar,  half 
a  pound  of  Candied  Orange-peel  cut  small,  one  ounce 
and  a  half  of  ground  Ginger,  one  ounce  of  ground 
Allspice,  Carraways,  and  Corianders  mixed,  and  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  Butter  oiled :  —  mix  all  well 
together,  and  set  it  by  some  time,  —  then  roll  it  out  in 
pieces  about  the  size  of  a  small  walnut,  —  lay  them  in 
rows  on  a  baking  plate,  press  them  flat  with  the  hand, 
and  bake  them  in  a  slow  oven  about  ten  minutes. 

Plain  Buns.  —  (No,  77.) 

To  four  pounds  of  sifted  Flour,  put  one  pound' 
of  good  Moist  Sugar,  —  make  a  cavity  in  the  centre, 
and  stir  in  a  gill  of  good  Yeast,  a  pint  of  lukewarm. 
Milk,  with  enough  of  the  Flour  to  make  it  the  thickness* 
of  cream,  —  cover  it  over,  and  let  it  lie  two  houfs,,--^« 
then  melt  to  an  oil  (but  not  hot)  one  pound  of  Butter, 

—  stir  it  into  the  other  Ingredients,  with  enough  warm 
Milk,  to  make  it  a  soft  paste;  —  throw  a  little  Flour 
over,  and  let  them  lie  an  hour,  —  have  ready  a  bakingi 
platter  rubbed  over  with  Butter,  —  mould  with  the* 
hand  the  dough  into  buns  about  the  size  of  aJarge  egg,, 
— lay  them  in  rows  full  three  inches  apart,-  set  them* 
in  a  warm  place  for  half  an  hour,  or  till  they  have  risen  i 
to*  double  their  sue,;r—  bake  them  in  a  hot  oven  oft 
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a  good  colour,  and  wash  them  over  with   a    brush 
dipped  into  Milk  when  drawn  from  the  oven. 

CretsBun*.—  (No.  78.) 
$0  the  above  mixture  pat  one  ounce  and  a  hatf  of 
'  ground  Allapice,  Cinnamon,  and  Mace,  mixed,— - and 
whan  half  proved  press  the  form  of  a  cross  with  a  tin 
mould  {made  for  rhe  purpose)  in  the  centre,  and  pro- 
ofed as  above. 

Seed  Buns.  —  (No.  79.) 

Take  two  pounds  of  plain  Bun  Dough  (No.  77),  and 
mix  in  one  ounce  of  Carraway  Seeds, —  butter  the 
inside*  of  small  tart-pans, — mould  the  dough  into 
bans,  and  pit  one  in  each  pan,  —  set  them  to  rise  in  a 
warm  place,  and  when  sufficiently  proved,  ice  then*  wfth 
the  White  of  an  Egg  beat  to  a  froth,  and  laid  on  wra  a 
paste-brush,  some  pounded  Sugar  upon  that,  and  dis- 
solve it  with  water  splashed  from  the  brush:  —  bdkp 
them  in  a  warm  oven  about  ten  minutes. 

Phm  Bunts—  (No.  80.) 
To  two  pounds  .of  (No.  77)  mixture,  put  half  a  pound 
of  Currants,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Candied  Orange- 
peed  cut  into  small  pieces,  half  a  Nutmeg  grated,  hajf 
an  ounce  of  nixed  Spice,  such  as  Allspice,  Cinnamon, 
&a ;  —  mould  them  into  Bans,  jag  them  round  the 
edge  with  a  knife,  and  proceed  as  with  Plain  Bunjs 
(No,  77.) 

0rjwt,--(No.81.) 

Pound  very  fine  «ne  pound  pf  Jordan  and  one  ounce 
qf  Bitter  Almonds  in  a  marble  mortar,  with  half  a  gill 
of  Orange-flower  Water  to  keep  them  from  oiling,  — 
than  mix  with  them  one  pint  of  Rose  and  one  pint 
of  Spring  water,  —  rub  it  through  a  tammis  cloth,  or 
lawn  sieve,  till  the  Almonds  are  quite  dry,  which  will 
reduce  the  quantity  to  about  a  quart:  —  have  ready 


three  pint*  of  Clarified  £agar,  or  Water,  and  toil  it  to 
a  crack,  (which  may  be  known  by  dipping  your  fingers 
into  the  sugar,  and  then  into  cold  water,  and  if  yon  find 
*thc  sugar  to  crack  in  moving  your  finger,  it  has  belled 
.enough) ;  put  ia  the  Almonds,  boil  it  one  minute,  and 
when  *oold  put  it  into  small  bottles  dose  corked,  a 
tablespoonfui  of  which  will  be  sufficient  for  a  Jmnhler 
of  water:  —  stake  the  bottle  before  using. 

Obt.  ~~  If  the  Orgeat  is  for  present  use,  the  Almoadt 
caay  be  pounded  as  above,  and  mixed  with  one  quart 
of  Water,  one  quart  of  Milk,  a  pint  of  CapiMaire  or 
Clarified  Sugar,  rubbed  through  a  tammis  or  fiue  sieve, 
and  put  into  decanter*  for  use, 

•     Baked  Fears. — (No.  60.) 

TaW  twelve  large  baking  Pears,  —  pare  and  put 
them  into  halves,  leaving  on  the  stem  about  half 
an  inch  long;  take  out  the  core  with  the  point  of 
a  "knife,  and  place  them  close  together  in,  a  blocl^ 
(in  saucepan,  the  inside  of  which  ip  quite  bright, 
with  the  cover  to  fit  quite  close,  -!— put  to  them  (he 
rind  of  a  lemon  cut  thin,  with  half  ks  Juice,  a 
# mall  stick  of  Cinnamon,  and  twenty  grains  of  All- 
spice; cover  them  with  spring  water,  and  allow  one 
pound  of  loaf  sugar  to  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
water ;  — cover  them  up  close,  and  bake  them  for 
six  hours  in  a  very  slow  oven: — they  will  be 
^uite  tender,  and  of  a  bright  colour. 

01$. —  Prepared  Cochineal  is  generally  used  for 
colouring  the  Pears;  but  if  the  above  is  strictly  at- 
tended to,  it  will  be  found  to  answer  best. 

To  Dry  Apple**  -~<]So,  8?.) 

Take  Biffins,  or  Orange  <*r  Lemon  Pippins,  —  the 

former  are  the  best*;  ehtfose  the  clearest  rinds,  'Jmd 

without  any  blemishes;  Jay  them  on  clean  straw  on 

a  baking  wire,  —  cover  them  well  with  mors  straw, 
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tffet.  them  into  a  slow  oven,  —  let  them  remain  for 
four  or  toe  hours,— draw  them  out,  and  rub  them 
in  your  hand,  and  press  them  very  gently,  otherwise 
y<*k  will  burst  the  skins;  —  return,  them  into  the  oven 
for  about  an  hour,  press  than  again,  —  when  cold* 
if  they  look  dry,  nib  them  over  with  a  little  clari- 
fied Sugar. 

Obs.  —  By  being  put  into  the;  oven  four  or  five 
times,  pressing  them  between  each  time,  they  may 
be  brought  as  flat,  and  eat  as  well  m  the  dried 
Biffins  from  Norfolk. 

Icing,  for  Twelfth  or  Bride  Cake.  —(No.  84.) 

Take  one  pound  of  double  refined  Sugar,  pounded 
and  sifted  through  a  lawn  sieves  —  put  into  a  pan 
quite  free  from  grease,  — break  in  the  whites  of  six 
£ggs»  &nd  as  much  powder  Blue  as  will  lie  on  a 
Sixpence; — beat  it  well  with  a  spattle  for  ten  mi- 
nutes, then  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a  Lemon,  and 
beat  it  till  it  becomes  thick  and  transparent.  Set 
the  cake  you  intend  to  Ice,  in  an  oven  or  warm 
place,  five  minutes,  —  then  spread  over  the  top  and 
sides  with  the  mixture  as  smooth  as  possible;  —  if 
for  a  Wedding  Cake  only,  plain  Ice  it;  —  if  for  a 
Twelfth  Cake,  ornament  it  with  Gum  Paste,  or  fancy 
articles  of  any  description. 

Obs.  —  A  good  Twelfth  Cake,  not  baked  too  much, 
and  kept  in  a  cool  dry  place,  will  retain  its  moisture, 
and  eat  well,  if  Twelve  months  old. 

To  Boil  Sugar  to  Caramel.  —  (No.  85.) 

Break  into   a  small    copper   or  brass    pan,  one 
pound  of  refined  Sugar, — put  in  a  gill  of  Spring 
Water;; — set  it  on  a  fire,  and  when  it  boils,  skim: 
it  quite  clean,  and  let  it  boil  quick,   till  it  comes 
to?  die  degree  called  Crack,  which*  may  be  known. 
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by  dipping  a  teaspoon  or  skewer  into  the  sugar, 
and  let  it  drop  to  the  bottom  of  a  pan  of  .cold 
water;  and  if  it  remain?  hard,  it  has  attained  that 
degree;  — squeeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  anijl 
le,t  it  remain  one  minute  longer  on  the  fire,  then 
set  the  pan  into  another  of  cold  water :  •—  have 
ready  moulds  of  any  shape,  —  rub  them  over  with 
sweet  oil,  dip  a  spoon  or  fork  into  the  sugar,  an<J 
throw  it  over  the  mould. in  fine  threads,  till  it  is 
quite  covered  :  7-:  make  a  small  handle  of  Caramel, 
or  stick  on  two  or'  Jhree  small  Gum  Paste  rings, 
1?y  way  of  ornament,  and  place  it  over  small  pastry, 
of  any  description.    . 

A  CroquanteofPaste.—(Xo,$6.) 

Roll  out  Paste,  as  (No.  8),  about  the  eighth  of 
an  inch  thick,  —  rub  over  a  plain  mould  with  a 
little  fresh  butter:  — lay  on-  the  Paste. very  even, 
and  equally  thin  on  both  sides ;  — pare  it  round  the 
rim;  then,  with. a  small  penknife,  £ut  out  .small 
pieces  as  fancy  may  direct;  —  such  as  diamonds, 
stars,  circles,  sprigs,  &c.,  — or  use  a  small  tin 
cutter  of  any  shape ;  let  it  lie  to  dry  some  time, 
and  bake  it  a  few  minutes  in  a  slack  oven  of  a 
light  colour ;  —  remove  it  from  the  mould,  and  place 
it  over  a  Tart,  or  any  other  dish  of  small  Pastry, 
* 

•  Derby  or  Short  Cakes.  —  (No.  87.) 

Rub  in  with  the  hand  one  pound  of  Butter  into 
two  pounds  of  sifted  Flour; — put  one  pound  of 
Currants,  one  pound  of  good  moist  Sugar,  and  one 
egg;  mix  all  together  with  half  a  pint  of  milk, — 
roll  it  out  thin,  and  cut  them  into  round  Cakes 
with  a  Cutter;  >—  lay  them  on  a  clean  Baking  Plate, 
and' put  them  into  a  middling  heated  oven,  for 
about  five  minutes* 
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Egg  m*d  Ham  P««w»,— (N*  88.) 

Cut  a  slice  of  Bread  two  inches  thick*  from  trW 
most   solid  part  of  a    stale  quartern  loaf: — *  have 
ready  a  tin  round  Cutter,  two  inches   diameter,— 
cut  out  four  or  five  pieces,  then  take  a  Cutter  twd 
sizes*  smaller,  —  press  it  nearly  through  the  larger 
pieces,  then  remove,  with  a  small  knife,  the  bread 
from  the  inner  circle;: — have  ready  a  large  stew- 
pan  full  of  boiling    Lard; — fry   them    of    a   tight 
Drown  colour,  drain  them  dry,  with  a  clean  cloth,  and 
set  them  by  till  wanted;  wen  take  half  a   potind 
of  lean  Ham,  mince  it  small,  add  to  it  a   gill   of 
good  brown  Sauce; — stir  it  over  the  fire  a  few  mi- 
nutes, and  put  a  small  quantity  of  Cayenne  Pepper 
and -Lemon  Juice; — fill   the  shapes  with  the  mix- 
ture, and  lay  a  poached  Egg,  see  (No.  546),  upon  each. 

DwuoHror  of  far  Plum  Cheese. — (No.  89.) 
Take  Damsons  thai  have  been  preserved  without 
stfpti*,  —  pas*  them  through  a  sieve,  to  take  out  the 
gkms  and  stones. — To  every  pound  of  Pulp  of  Frtritv 
mt  half  a  pound  of  Loaf  Sugar,  broke  sraaU; -— 
boil  them  together  till  it  becomes  quite  stiff;  ptfwr 
it  into  four  common  sized  dintfer  plates,  rubbed  with 
*  little  sweet  ©it,  — put  if  into  a  watt*  placS  to 
dry,  and  when  quite?  firm,  take  ¥1  ftom  th*  platb- 
and cut  it  into  any  shape  you  chodse. 
s  N.  B.  Damson  Cheese  is  generally  used  in  Desserts. 

Barley  Sugar.  —  (No,  90.) 

Clarify  (as  (No.  475),  three  pounds  of  refined  Su- 
gar, —boil  it  to  the  degree  of  crmked*  (which  may 
be  ascertained  by  dipping:  a  spoon  into  the  Sugar, 
aari  then  instantly  into  cold  water,  and  if  it  ap- 
pears brittle,  k  is  boiled  enough);  s«gaeese  in  a 
small  teaspoonful  of  the  Juice,  and  fear  cUtops  tif 
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Essence  of  Lemon,  and  let  it  boif  up  once  or  twice* 
and"  set  it  by  a  few  minutes: — have  ready  a 
marble  slab,  or  smooth  stone,  rubbed  over  with 
Sweet  Oil,  -—  pour  over  the  Sugar,  cut  it  into  long; 
stripes,  with  a  large  pair  of  scissors,  —  twist  it  a? 
little,  and  when  cold,  keep  it  from  the  air  in  tin 
boxes*  or  canisters. 

-  N.  B.  A  few-  drops  of  Essence  of  Ginger,  instead 
of  Lemon,  will  make  what  is  called  Ginger  Barley 
Sugar. 

Barley  Sugar  Drops. — (No.  91.) 

To  be  made  as  the  last  Receipt.  Have  ready,  bf 
the  time  the  Sugar  is  boiled  sufficiently,  a  large 
sheet  of  Paper,  with  a  smooth  layer  of  sifted  loaf 
sugar  on  it ;  —  put  the  boiled  Sugar  into  a  ladle 
that  has  a  fine  lip :  —  pour  it  out,  in  drops  not 
larger  than  a  shilling,  on  to  the  gifted  sugar ;  whet* 
pold,  fold  them  up  separately  in  white  paper. 

N.  B.  Some  use  an  oiled  marble  slab  instead  of 
the  sifted  Sugar. 

Raspberry  Jam. — (No.  92.) 

Rub  fresh  gathered  Raspberries,  taken  on  a  dry  day, 
through-  a  wicker  sieve,  — to  one  pint  of  the  puip, 
pint  one  pound  of  Loaf  Sugar,  broke  small;— put  it 
into  a  preserving  pan  over  a  brisk  fire,-*-when  it  be- 
gins to  boil,  skim  it  well,  and  stir  it  twenty  mi- 
nutest—put it  into  small  pots,  — cut  white  paper 
to  the  size  of  the  top  of  the  pot, — dip  them  in 
Brandy,  and  put  4hem  over  the  jam  when  odd,,  with 
a  double  paper  tied  over  the  pot. 

Strawberry  Jam  to  be  made  the  same  way,  and 
the  Scarlets  are  the  most  proper  for  that  purpose* 

Apricot,  or  any  Plum  Jam.  —  (No.  93.) 
After  taking  away  the  stonea  from  the  Aprieota, 
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and  catting  out  any  blemishes  they  may  have,  —  put 
'  them  over  a  slow  fire,  in  a  clean  stewpan,  with  half 
a  pint  of  water;  —when  scalded,  rub  them  through 
a  hair  sieve :  —  to  every  pound  of  pulp,  put  one 
pound  of  sifted  loaf  sugar,  — put  It  into  a  preserv- 
ing pan  over  a  brisk  fire,  and  when  it  boils,  skim  it 
well,  and  throw  in  the  kernels  of  the  Apricots,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  bitter  Almonds,  blanched;  —  boil  it 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  fast,  and  stirring  it  all  the 
time;— remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  fill  it  into  Pots, 
and  cover  them  as  at  (No.  92.) 

N.  B.  Green  Gages  or  Plums  may  be  done  in  the 
same  way,  omitting  the  Kernels  or  Almonds. 

Lemon  Chips.—  (No.  94.) 

Take  large  smooth-rinded  Malaga  Lemons; — race 
or  cut  off  their  peel  into  Chips   with  a  small  knife; 
(this  will  require  some   practice    to   do  it   properly), 
throw  them  into  salt  and  water  till  next  day,— have 
ready  a  pan  of  boiling  water,  throw  them  in  and  boil 
them  tender.     Drain  them  well :  —  after  having  lain 
some  time  in  water  to  cool,  put  them  into  an  earthen 
pan,  pour  over  enough  boiling  clarified  Sugar  to  cover 
them,  and  then   let  them  lie  two  days ; — then  strain 
the  Syrup,  put  more  Sugar,  and  reduce  it  by  boil- 
ing till  the  Syrup  is  quite  thick,  —  put  in  the  Chips, 
and  simmer  them  a  few  minutes,   and  set  them  by 
for  two  days: — repeat  it  once    more,  let  thera    lie 
two    days    longer,    and  they   will  be  fit   to  candy, 
which   must  be  done   as  follows :  -1-  take  four  pints 
of  clarified   Sugar,  which  will  be   sufficient  for  six 
pounds  of  Chips, — boil  it  to  the  degree  of  bUmm, 
(which  may  be  known  by  dipping  the  skimmer  into 
the  Sugar,  and   blowing   strongly  through  the  holes 
of  it ;  if  little  bladders  appear,  it  has  attained  that 
degree) ;  and  when  the  Chips  are  thoroughly  drained 
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and  wiped  on  a  clean  cloth,  pat  them  into  the 
Syrup,  stirring  them  about  with  the  skimmer  till 
you  see  the  Sugar  become  white; — then  take  them 
out  with  two  forks,  shake  them  lightly  into  a  wire 
sieve,  and  set  them  into  a  stove,  or  in  a  warm 
place  to  dry. 

N.  B.  Orange  Chips  are  done  in  the  same  way. 

Dried  Cherries.  —  (No.  95.) 

Take  large  Kentish  Cherries,  not  too  ripe, — pick 
off  the  stalks  and  take  out  the  stones  with  a  quill, 
cut  nearly  as  for  a  pen ;  —  to  three  pounds  of  which, 
take  three  pounds  or  pints  of  clarified  Sugar, —  (see 
No.  475),  boil  it  to  the  degree  of  blown ;  (for  which, 
see  last  receipt),  put  in  the  Cherries,  —  give  them 
a  boil,  and  set  them  by  in  an  earthen  pan  till  next 
day,  when  strain  the  Syrup,— add  more  Sugar,  and 
boil  it  of  a  good  consistence; — put  the  Cherries  in, 
and  boil  them  five  minutes,  and  set  them  by  another 
day: — repeat  the  boiling  two  more  days,  and  when 
wanted,  drain  them  some  time,  and  lay  them  on 
wire  sieves  to  dry  in  a  stove,  or  nearly  cold  oven. 

Green  Gage*  Preserved  in  Syrup.  — (No.  96.) 

Take  the  Gages  when  nearly  ripe,  cut  the  stalks 
about  half  an  inch  from  the  fruit,  —  put  them  into 
cold  water  with  a  lump  of  alum  about  the  size  of 
a  walnut ; —  set  them  on  a  slow  fire  till  they  come 
to  simmer.— Take  them  from  the  fire,  and  put  them 
into  cold  water;  —  drain,  and  pack  them  close  into 
a  preserving  pan,  pour  over  them  enough  clarified 
Sugar  to  cover  them,  —  simmer  them  two  or  three 
minutes ;  —  set  them  by  in  an  earthen  pan  till  next 
day,  when  drain  the  Gages,  and  boil  the  Syrup 
with  more  Sugar  till  quite  thick,  —  put  in  the  Gages 
and  simmer  them  three  minutes  more,  and  repeat  it 
z 
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for  two  days,— when  boil  clarified  Sugar  to  ft  bl*mr 
(as  at  (No.  94),  place  the  Gages  into  glasses,  and 
pour  the  Syrup  over,  and  when  cold,  tie  over  a 
bladder,  and  upon  that  a  leather :  and  should  yea 
want  any  for  drying,  drain  and  dry  them  on  a  wire 
sieve  in  a  stove  or  slow  oven. 

Apricots  or  Egg  Plums  may  be  done  in  the  same 
way. 

To  Preserve  Ginger.  —  (No.  97.) 

Take  green  Ginger,  pare  it  neatly  with  a   sharp 
knife,  —  throw  it    into    a   pan  of  cold  water    as  it 
is  pared,  to  keep  it  white, — when  you  have   suffi- 
cient,  boil  it  till  tender,  changing  the  water  three 
times  ;  each  time  put  it  into  cold  water  to  take  out  the 
heat  or  spirit  of  the  Ginger, — when  tender,  throw  it  into 
cold  water ;  —  for  seven  pounds   of  Ginger,    clarify 
eight  pounds  of  Refined  Sugar  (see  (No.  475),  when 
cold,  drain  the  Ginger,  and  put  it  in  an  earthen  pan, 
with  enough  of  the  Sugar,    cold,   to.  cover  it*  and 
let  it  stand  two  days,  —  then  pour  the  Syrup  from 
the   Ginger  to  the  remainder  of  the    Sugar,  boil   it 
some    time,  and   when   cold,  pour  it  on  the  Ginger 
again,  and  set  it  by  three  days  at  -least.     Then  take 
the  Syrup  from  the  Ginger;— boil  it,  and  put  it  hot 
over  the  Ginger ; — proceed  in  this  way  till  you  find  the 
Sugar  has  entered  the  Ginger,  boiling  the  Syrup  and 
skimming  off  the  scum  that  rises  each  time,  until  the 
Syrup  becomes  rich  as  well  as  the  Ginger. 

Pbs.  —  If  you  put  the  Syrup  on  hot  at  first,  or  if 
too  rich,  the  Ginger  will  shrink,  and  not  take  the 
Sugar. 

N.  B.  When  green  Ginger  is  not  to  be  procured, 
take  large  races  of  Jamaica  Ginger  boiled  several 
times  in  water  till  tender,  —  pared  neatly,  and  pro- 
ceed as  above, 
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To  Preteroc  Cucumbers.  -^  (No.  98,) 

Take  large  and  fresh  gathered  Cucumbers,  —  split 
them  down  and  take  out  all  the  Seeds,  lay  them  in 
salt  and  water  that  will  bear  an  Egg  three  days; 
set  them  on  a  fire  with  cold  water,  and  a  small 
lump  of  Alum,  and  boil  them  a  few  minutes,  or  till 
tender;-- drain  mem,  and  pour  on  them  a  thin  Syrup ; 
-i-  let  them  lie  two  days,  boil  the  Syrup  again  >  and 
put  it  oveT  the  Cucumbers,  —  repeat  it  twice  more, 
then  have  ready  some  fresh  clarified  Sugar,  boiled 
to  a  blow;  (see  No.  94),  put  in  the  Cucumbers,  and 
simmer  k  five  minutes;  —  set  it  by  till  next  day; — 
boil  the  Syrup  and  Cucumbers  again,  and  set  them 
in  glasses  for  use. 

Preserved  Fruit,  without  Sugar.  —  (No.  99.) 

Take  Damsons  when  not  top  ripe;  — pick  off  the 
stalks,  and  put  them  into  wide-mouthed  glass  bottles, 
taking  care  not  to  put  in  any  but  what  are  whole 
and  without  blemish ;  —  shake  them  well  down, 
(otherwise,  the  bottle  will  not  be  half  full  when 
done) ;  —  Stop  the  bottles  with  new  soft  corks,  not 
too  tight;  set  them  into  a  very  slow  oven  (nearly 
cold),  four  or  five  hours ;  —  the  slower  they  are  done 
the  better ;  —  when  they  begin  to  shrink  in  the 
bottles,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  Fruit  is  thoroughly 
warm:  — take  them  out,  and  before  they  are  cold, 
drive  in  the  corks  quite  tight;  —  set  them  Mn  ^l 
bottle  rack  or  basket  with  the  mouth  downwards, 
and  they  will  keep  good  several  years.. 

Green    Gooseberries,    Moreljo   Cherries,    Currants, 
Green  Gages,  or  Bullace,  may  be  done  the  same  way. 

Obs.  —  If  the  Corks  are  good,  and  fit  well,  there 
will  be  no  occasion  for  cementing  them ;  but  should 
bungs  be  used,  it  will  be  necessary. 
z2 
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BREAD. 
Pttt  a  quartern  of  Flour  into  a  Large  Basin  with  two 
teaapooosful  of  Salt, — make  a  hole  in  the  middle, — ■ 
then  put  in  a  Basin  four  tablespoonsful  of  £Ood  Yeast, 
stir  in  a  pint  of  Milk  lukewarm,  put  it  in  the  hole 
of  the  Flour,  stir  it  just  to  make  it  of  a  thin  Batter, 
then  strew  a  little  Flour  over  the  top,  —  then  set  it  on 
one  side  of  the  fire,  and  cover  it  over;  let  it  stand  till 
next  morning, —  then  make  it  into  a  dough;  —  add 
half  a  pint  more  of  warm  Milk,  knead  it  for  ten  minutes, 
and  then  set  it  in  a  warm  place  by  the  fire  for  one 
hour  and  a  half,  —  then  knead  it  again,  and  it  is  ready 
either  for  Loaves  or  Bricks :  —  bake  them  from  one 
hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours,  according  to  the  size. 

French  Bread  and  Rolls.  —  (No.  100.) 

Take  a  pint  and  a  half  of  Milk,  make  it  quite  warm, 
half  a  pint  of  Small  Beer  Yeast,  add  sufficient  Flour  to 
make  it  as  thick  as  Batter,  put  it  into  a  pan,-  cover 
it  over,  and  keep  it  warm ;  when  it  has  risen  ad  high 
as  it  will,  add  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  warm  Water,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  Salt,  —  mix  them  well  together,  —  rub 
into  a  little  Flour  two  ounces  of  Butter,  then  make 
your  Dough,  not  quite  so  stiff  as  for  your  Bread,  let  it 
stand  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  it  will  be  ready 
to  make  into  Rolls,  &c, :  —  let  them  stand  till  they 
have  risen,  and  bake  them  in  a  quick  oven. 

Sally  Lunn  —  Tea  Cakes.  —  (No.  101.) 

Take  one  pint  of  Milk  quite  warm,  a  quarter  of 
a  pint  of  thick  Small  Beer  Yeast*  put  them  into  a  pan 
with  Flour  sufficient  to  make  it  as  thick  as  Batter,  — 
cover  it  over,  and  let  it  stand  till  it  has  risen  as  high  as 
it  will,  *.  e.  about  two  hours,  add  two  ounces  of 
Lump  Sugar,  dissolved  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  warm 
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Milk*,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Butter  rubbed  into  your 
Flour  very  fine,  —  then  make  your  Dough  the  same  as 
for  French  Rolls,  &c. ;  — let  it  stand  half  an  hour, 
then  make  up  your  Cakes,  and  put  them  on  tins ;  — 
when  they  have  stood  to  rise,  bake  them  in  a  quick 
oven* 

Care  should  be  taken  never  to  put  your  Yeast  to 
Water  or  Milk  too  hot  or  too  cold,  as  either  extreme 
will  destroy  the  fermentation.  In  Summer  it  should  be 
lukewarm,  —  in  Winter  a  little  warmer,  — and  in  very 
cold  weather,  warmer  still.  When  it  has  first  risen,  if 
you  are  not  prepared,  it  will  not  hurt  to  stand  an  hour* 

Muffins.  —  (No.  102.) 

Take  one  pint  of  Milk  quite  warm,  and  a  quarter  of 

a  pint  of  thick  Small  Beer  Yeast, —  strain  them  into  a 

pan,  and  add  sufficient  Flour  to  make  it  like  a  Batter, 

•^-  cover  it  over,  and  let  it  stand  in  a  warm  place  until 

it  has  risen,  —  then  add  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  warm 

Milk,  and  one  ounce  of  Butter  rubbed  in  some  Flour 

quite  fine, — mix  them  well  together,  then  add  sufficient 

Flour  to  make  it  into  Dough,  —  cover  it  over,  and  let 

it  stand  half  an  hour,  then  work  it  up  again,  and 

break  it  into  small  pieces,  roll  them  up  quite  round, 

and  cover  them  over  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  —  then 

bake  them. 

Crumpets.  —  (No.*  1 03.) 

The  same:  instead  of  making  the  mixture  into 
Dough,  add  only  sufficient  Flour  to  make  a  thick  Bat- 
ter, and  when  it  has  stood  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it 
will  be  ready  to  bake. 

Muffins  and.  Crumpets  bake  best  on  a  Stove  with  an 
Iron  Plate  fixed  on  the  top ;  but  they  will  also  bake  in 
a  Fryingpan,  taking  care  the  fire  is  not  too  fierce,  and 
turning  them  when  lightly  browned.   , 

•  If  yon'do  not  mind  the  expenie,  the  Cake  will  be  much  lighter,  if  instead 
ct  the  Milk  you  pat  four  Egg*. 
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Yorkshire  Cake*.—  (No.  104.) 

Take  a  pint  and  a  half  of  Milk  quite  warm,  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  thick  Small  Beer  Yeast,  mix  them  well 
together  in  a  pan  with  sufficient  Flour  to  make  a  thick 
Batter, — let  it  stand  in  a  warm  place  covered  over 
until  it  has  risen  as  high  as  it  will,  — rub  six  ounces  of 
Butter  into  some  Flour  till  it  is  quite  fine,  —  then 
break  three  Eggs  into  your  pan  with  the  Flour  and 
Butter;  mix  them  well  together,  —  then  add  sufficient 
Ylour  to  make  it  into  a  Dough,  and  let  it  stand  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  work  it  up  again,  and  break  it 
into  pieces  about  the  size  of  an  ege,  or  larger,  as  you 
may  fancy,  —  roll  them  round  and  smooth  with  your 
hand,  and  put  them  on  tins,  and  let  them  stand  covered 
over  with  a  light  piece  of  flannel. 

%•  The  six  last  Receipts  were  written  by  Mr.  Turweb, 
Bread  and  Biscuit  Baker,  corner  of  London  and  Fit*- 
toy  Street,  Fitzroy  Square. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  PUDDINGS  AND  PIES. 

The  quality  of  the  various  Articles  employed  in  the 

-composition  of  Puddings  and  Pies  varies  so  much,  that 

two  puddings,  made  exactly  according  to  the  same 

receipt,  will  be  so  different,  one  would  hardly  suppose 

they  were  made  by  the  same  person,  —  and  certainly 

not  with  precisely  the  same  quantities  of  the  (apparently) 

same  Ingredients.     Flour  fresh  ground  —  pure  New 

Milk  —  Fresh-laid  Eggs — Fresh  Butter —  Fresh  Suet, 

&c.  will  make  a  very  different  composition,  than  when 

kept  till  each  article  is  half  spoiled. 

.   Plum  Puddings,  when  boiled,  if  hung  up  in  a  cool 

place  in  the  cloth  they  are  boiled  in,  will  keep  good 

$<me    months:    when   wanted,  take   them  out  of  the 

cloth,  and  put  them  into  a  clean  cloth,  and  as  soon  as 

warmed  through— they  are  ready. 

•  Mem.  —  In  composing  these  Receipts,  the  quantities 

of  Eggs,  Butter,  &c.  are  considerably  less  than  is 

ordered  in  other  Cookery  Books ;  but  quite  sufficient 

fox  the  purpose  of  making  the  Puddings  light  and 

.wholesome, — we  have  diminished  the  Expense,  without 

impoverishing    the*  preparations,  and    the    Rational 

Epicure,  will   be    as    well  pleased   with   them  —  as 

the  Rational  Economist 

Milk,  in  its  genuine  state,  varies  considerably  in  the 
quantity  of  Cream  it  will  throw  up,  —  depending  pro- 
bably On  the  material  with  which  the  Cow  is  fed.  The 
Cow  that  gives  the  most  Milk  does  not  always  produce 
.the  most  Cream,  which  varies  fifteen  or  twenty  per 
cent. ;  this  may  be  immediately  and  accurately  ascer- 
tained by  the  Lactometer,  sold  by  Jones,  Mathematical 
Instrument  Maker,  Charing  Cross,  price  2*.  6W. 

In  London,  the  Milk  is  not  only  subject  to  thejae 
variations;  but  is  generally  not  Only  skimmed, — but 
thinned  with  Sky-blue  (water)  from  the  Iron-tailed  Cow$ 
(the  pump,) 
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London  Cream,  we  are  told,  is  sometimes  adulter- 
ated with  Milk,  thickened  with  Potatoe-starch,  and 
tinged  with  Turmeric :  —  this  accounts  for  the  Cock- 
ntys,  on  making  an  expedition  into  the  country,  being 
so  extremely  surprised  to  find  the  thickest  part  of  the 
Cream  — at  the  Top! 

Eggs  vary  considerably  in  size  in  the  following 
Receipts,  we  mean  the  full-sized  Hen's  Egg;  —  if  you 
have  only  Pullet's  Eggs,  use  two  for  one.  Break  Eggs 
one  by  one  into  a  basin,  and  not  all  into  the  bowl 
together,  because  then,  if  you  meet  with  a  bad  one, 
that  will  spoil  all  the  rest:  —  strain  them  through 
a  sieve  to  take  out  the  treddles. 

N.B.  To  preserve  Eggs  for  twelve  months,  see  N.B. 
to  (No.  547\  Snow — and  Small  Beer — have  been  re* 
commended  by  some  Economists  as  admirable  substitutes 
for  Eggs :  —  they  will  no  more  answer  this  purpose 
than  as  substitutes  for  Sugar  or  Brandy. 

Flour,  according  to  that  champion  against  adulter- 
ation, Mr.  Accum,  varies  in  quality  as  much  as  any 
thing. 

Butter  also. varies  much  in  quality.  Salt  Butter 
may  be  washed  from  the  Salt,  and  then  it  will  make 
very  good  Pastry. 

Lard  varies  extremely  from  the  time  it  is  kept,  &c. 
When  you  purchase  it,  have  the  bladder  cut,  and  ascer- 
tain that  it  be  sweet  and  good. 

Suet.  Beef  is  the  best  — ►  then  Mutton  and  Veal :  — *- 
when  this  is-  used  in  very  hot  weather,  while  you  chop 
it,  dredge  it  lightly  with  a  little  Flour. 

Beet-Marrow  is  excellent  for  mdst  of  the  purposes 
for  which  Suet  is  employed. 

Drippings,  especially  from  Beef,  when  very  clean 
and  nice,  are  frequently  used  for  Kitchen  Crusts  *nd 
Pies,  and  for  such  purposes  are  a  satisfactory  substitute 
for  Butter,  Lard,  &c.  To  clean  and  preserve  Drip- 
pings, see  (No.  83%) 

Currants,  previous  to  putting  them  into  the  Pud* 
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ding,  should  be  plumped ;  this  is  done  by  pouring 
some  boiling  water  upon  them  :> —  wash  them  well,  and 
then  lay  them  on  a  sieve  or  cloth  before  the  fire, — 
pick  them  clean  from  the  stones ;  —  this  not  only  makes 
ihem  look  better,  but  cleanses  them  from  all  dirt. 

Raisins,  Figs,  Dried  Cherries,  Candied 
Orange  and  Lemon  Peel,  Citron,  and  Pre- 
serves of  all  kinds,  —  Fresh  Fruits,  Gooseberries, 
Currants,  Plums,  Damsons,  &c.  are  added  to  Batter 
and  Suet  Puddings,  or  enclosed  in  the  Crust  ordered 
for  Apple  Dumplings,  and  make  all  the  various 
Puddings  called  by  those  names. 

Batter  Puddings  must  be  quite  smooth  and  free 
from  lumps ;  to  insure  this,  first  mix  the  Flour  with  a 
little  Milk  —  add  the  remainder  by  degrees  — and  then 
the  other  ingredients. 

If  it  is  a  plain  Pudding,  put  it  through  a  hair  sieve*— 
this  will  take  out  all  lumps  effectually. 

Batter  Puddings  should  be  tied  up  tight:  if 
boiled  in  a  mould,  butter  it  first  - —  if  baked,  also  butter 
the  Pan. 

Be  sure  the  water  boils  before  you  put  in  the  Pud- 
ding —  set  your  stewpan  on  a  trivet  over  the  fire,  and 
keep  it  steadily  boiling  all  the  time  —  if  set  upon  the 
fire  the  Pudding  often  burns. 

Be  scrupulously  careful  that  your  Pudding  Cloth  is 
perfectly  sweet  and  clean,  wash  it  without  any 
Soap  —  unless  very  greasy  —  then  rinse  it  thoroughly 
in  clean  water  after.  Immediately  before  you  use  it* 
dip  it  in  Boiling  Water,  squeeze  it  dry,  and  dredge  it 
with  Flour. 

If  your  fire  is  very  fierce,  mind  and  stir  the  Puddings 
every  now  and  then  to  keep  them  from  sticking  to  the 
bottom  of  the  saucepan;  if  in  a  Mould  this,  care  is  not 
so  much  required,  but  keep  plenty  of  water  in  the 
saucepan. 

When   Puddings  are  boikd  in  a  cloth,  it  should  be 
just  dipped  in  a  basin  of  cold  water,  before  you  untie 
z  5 
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the  Pudding  Cloth,  as  that  will  prevent  it  from  stick- 
ing ;  but  when  boiled  in  a  Mould,  if  it  is  well  buttered, 
they  will  turn  out  without  Custard  or  Bread  Pud- 
ding! require  to  stand  five  minutes  before  they  are 
turned  out.  They  should  always  be  boiled  in  a  Mould 
or  Cups. 

Keep  your  Paste-board,  Rolling-pin,  Cutters,  and 
Tins  very  clean — the  least  dust  on  the  Tins  and  Cut- 
ters, or  the  least  hard  Paste  on  the  Rolling-pin,  will 
spoil  the  whole  of  your  labour. 

Things  used  for  Pastry  or  Cakes  should  not  be  used 
for  any  other  purpose :  be  very  careful  that  your  Flour 
is  dried  before  the  fire,  before  you  use  it,  for  Puff  Paste 
or  Cakes ;  if  damp,  it  will  make  it  heavy. 

In  using  Butter  for  Puff  Paste,  you  should  take  the 
greatest  care  to  previously  work  it  well  on  the  Paste- 
board or  Slab,  to  get  out  all  the  water  and  butter-milk, 
which  very  often  remains  in ;  —  when  you  have  worked 
it  well  with  a  clean  knife,  dab  it  over  with  a  soft  cloth, 
and  it  is  then  ready  to  lay  on  your  Paste :  do  not  make 
your  Paste  over  stiff  before  you  put  in  your  Butter. 

For  those  who  do  not  understand  making  Puff  Paste, 
it  is  by  far  the  best  way  to  work  the  Butter  in  at  two 
separate  times  —  divide  it  in  half —  and  break  the 
half  in  little  bits,  and  cover  your  Paste  all  over,  dredge 
it  lightly  with  Flour  —  then  fold  it  over  each  side  and 
ends,  roll  it  out  <juite  thin,  and  then  put  in  the  rest  of 
the  Butter—  fold  it,  and  roll  it  again.  Remember  always 
to  roll  Puff  Paste  from  you.  The  best  made  Paste, 
if  not  properly  baked,  will  not  do  the  Cook  any  credit. 

Those  who  use  Iron  Ovens  do  not  always  suc- 
ceed in  baking  Puff  Paste,  Fruit  Pies,  &c.  —  Puff 
Paste  is  often  spoiled  by  baking  it  after  Fruit  Pies,  in 
an  iron  oven.  This  may  be  easily  avoided  by  putting 
two  or  three  bricks  that  are  quite  even  into  the  oven 
before  it  is  first  set  to  get  hot.  This  will  not  only  pre- 
vent the  syrup  from  boiling  out  of  the  Pies  —  but  also 
prevent  a  very  disagreeable  smell  in  the  kitchen  and 
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house  —  and  almost  answer  the  same  purpose  as  a 
brick  oven. 

College  Puddings.  —  (No.  1 05.) 

Beat  four  Eggs,  yolks  and  whites  together  in  a  quart 

basin,  with  two  ounces  of  Flour,  half  a  Nutmeg,  a  little 

Ginger,  and  three  ounces  of  Sugar  —  pounded  Loaf 

"Sugar  is  best.     Beat  it  into  a  smooth  batter ;  then  add 

six  ounces  of  Suet  chopped  fine,  six  of  Currants  well 

washed  and  picked ;  mix  it  all  well  together —  a  glass 

of  Brandy  or  White    Wine  will  improve  it      These 

Puddings  are  generally  fried  in  Butter  or  Lard;  but 

they  are  much  nicer  baked  in  an  oven  in  patty  pans  : 

twenty  minutes  will  bake  them  —  if  fried,  fry  them  till 

*  they  are  of  a  nice  light  brown,  and  when  fried,  roll  them 

in  a  little  Flour.     You  may  add  one  ounce  of  Orange 

or  Citron  minced  very  fine ;  when  you  bake  them,  add 

one  more  Egg,  or  two  spoonsful  of  Milk.   Serve  them 

up  with  White  Wine  Sauce. 

-Rice  Puddings  Baked — or  Boiled.  ~  (No.  1 06.) 
Wash  in  cold  water  and  pick  very  clean  six  ounces  of 
Rice,  put  it  in  a  quart  stewpan  three  parts  filled  with 
-cold  water,  set  it  on  the  fire,  let  it  boil  five  minutes  — 
pour  away  the  water,  and  put  in  one  quart  of  Milk,  a 
roll  of  Lemon  Peel,  and  a  bit  of  Cinnamon ;  let  it  boil 
gently  till  the  Rice  is  quite  tender,  it  will  take  at  least 
one  hour  and  a  quarter,  be  careful  to  stir  it  every  five 
minutes,  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  stir  in  an  ounce  and 
a  half  of  Fresh  Butter,  and  beat  up  three  Eges  on  a 
plate,  a  salt-spoonful  of  Nutmeg,  two  ounces  of  Sugar, 
put  it  into  the  Pudding,  and  stir  it  till  it  is  quite  smooth 
—  line  a  pie-dish  big  enough  to  hold  it  with  Puff  Pasted 
notch  it  round  the  edge,  put  in  your  Pudding,  and  bake 
it  three  quarters  of  an  hour :  this  will  be  a  nice  firm 
Pudding. 

If  you  like  it  to  eat  mere  like  Qustard,  add  one 
more  Egg,  and  half  a  pint  more  milk ;  it  will  be  better 
a  little  thinner  when  boiled;  one  hour  will  boil  it.    If 
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you  like  it  in  little  Puddings,  butter  small  teacup** 
and  either  bake  or  boil  them,  half  an  hour  will 
do  either ;  you  may  vary  the  Pudding  by  putting  in 
Candied  Lemon  or  Orange  Peel,  minced  very  fine  — 
or  dried  Cherries,  —  or  three  ounces  of  Currants,  —  or 
Raisins y  —  or  Apples  minced  fine. 

If  the  Puddings  are  baked  or  boiled,  serve  them  with 
White  Wine  Sauce,  or  Butter  and  Sugar. 

Ground  Rice  Pudding.  —  (No.  107.) 

Put  four  ounces  of  ground  Rice  into  a  stewpan,  and 
by  degrees  stir  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  Milk,  set  it  on 
the  fire,  with  a  roll  of  Lemon  and  a  bit  of  Cinnamon, 
Jceep  stirring  it  till  it  boils  —  beat  it  to  a  smooth  Batter 
—  then  set  it  on  the  trivet,  where  it  will  simmer  gently 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  —  then  beat  three  Eggs  on  a 
plate,  stir  them  into  the  pudding  with  two  ounces  of 
Sugar,  and  two  drams  of  Nutmeg  —  take  out  the  Lemon 
Peel  and  Cinnamon  —  stir  it  all  well  together,  line  a 
pie  dish  with  thin  Puff  paste  (No.  1  of  Receipts  for 
Pastry),  big  enough  to  hold  it,  or  Butter  the  Pish  well, 
and  bake  it  half  an  hour  —  if  boiled,  it  will  take  one 
hour  in  a  mould  well  buttered  —  three  ounces  of  Cur- 
rants may  be  added. 

Rice  Snow  Balls.  —  (No.  108.) 

Wash  and  pick  half  a  pound  of  Rice  very  clean,  put 
it  on  in  a  saucepan  with  plenty  of  water ;  when  it  boils 
let  it  boil  ten  minutes,  drain  it  on  a  sieve  till  it  is  quite 
dry,  and  then  pare  six  apples,  weighing  two  ounces 
and  a  half  each.  Divide  the  Rice  into  six  parcels, 
in  separate  cloths  —  put  one  apple  in  each  —  tie  it 
loose,  and  boil  it  one  hour  —  serve  it  with  sugar,  and 
butter,  or  wine  sauce. 

Rice  Blancmange.  — (No.  109.) 

Put  a  teacupful  of  whole  Rice,  into  the  least  water 
possible,  till  it  almost  bursts:  then  add  half  a  pint  of 
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good  Milk  or  thin  Cream,  and  boil  till  it  is  quite  a 
mash,  stirring  it  the  whole  time  it  is  on  the  fire,  that  it 
may  not  burn  :  dip  a  shape  in  cold  water,  and  do  not 
dry  it,  put  in  the  rice,  and  let  it  stand  until  quite  cold, 
when  it  will  come  easily  out  of  the  shape.  This  dish 
is  much  approved  of;  it  is  eaten  with  cream  or  custard, 
and  preserved  fruits  —  raspberries  are  best.  It  should 
be  made  the  day  before  it  is  wanted,  that  it  may  get 
firm. 

This  Blancmange  will  eat  much  nicer,  flavoured  with 
Spices,  Lemon  Peel,  &c.  and  sweetened  with  a  little 
Lpaf  Sugar,  add  it  with  the  Milk,  and  take  out  the 
Lemon  Peel  before  you  put  it  in  the  mould. 

Moost  Aye  Save-all  Pudding.  — (No.  110.) 

Put  any  scraps  of  Bread  into  a  clean  saucepan,  —  to 
about  a  pound,  put  a  pint  of  Milk ;  set  it  on  the  trivet 
till  it  boils,  beat  it  up  quite  smooth,  then  break  in  three 
Eggs,  three  ounces  of  Sugar,  with  a  little  Nutmeg, 
Ginger,  or  Allspice,  and  stir  it  all  well  together.  But- 
ter a  Dish  big  enough  to  hold  it,  put  in  the  pudding, 
and  have  ready  two  ounces  of  suet  chopped  very  fine, 
strew  it  over  the  top  of  the  pudding,  and  bake  it  three 
quarters  of  an  hour:  four  ounces  of  Currants  will  make 
it  much  better. 

Batter  Pudding,  Baked  or  Boiled.  —  (No,  1 1 1 .) 

Break  three  Eggs  in  a  basin  with  as  much  salt  as 
will  lie  on  a  sixpence,  beat  them  well  together,  and 
then  add  four  ounces  of  Flour  —  beat  it  into  a  smooth 
Batter,  and  by  degrees  add  half  a  pint  of  Milk  :  have 
your  saucepan  ready  boiling,  and  butter  an  earthen 
.  mould  well,  put  the  pudding  in,  and  tie  it  tight  over 
with  a  pudding  cloth,  and  boil  it  one  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter. Or,  put  it  in  a  dish  that  you  have  well  buttered, 
and  bake  it  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Currants  washed  and  picked  clean,  or  Raisins  stoned, 
are  good  in  this  pudding,  and  it  is  then  called  a  Black 
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Cop:  or,  add  Loaf  Sugar,  and  a  little  Nutmeg  and 
Ginger  without  the  fruit,  it  is  very  good  that  way, 
—  serve  it  with  Wine  sauce. 

Apple  Pudding  Boiled.— (Wo.  112.) 

Chop  four  ounces  of  Beef  Suet  very  fine,  or  two 
ounces  of  Butter,  Lard,  or  Dripping  —  but  the  suet 
makes  the  best  and  lightest  crust ;  put  it  on  the  paste 
board,  with  eight  ounces  of  flour,  and  a  salts poonful 
of  salt,  mix  it  well  together  with  your  hands,  and  then 
put  it  all  of  aheap,  and  make  a  hole  in  the  middle; 
break  one  egg  in  it,  stir  it  well  together  with  your 
finger,  and  by  degrees  infuse  as  much  water  as  will 
make  it  of  a  stiff  paste :  —  roll  it  out  two  or  three  times 
with  the  rolling-pin,  and  then  roll  it  large  enough  to 
receive  thirteen  ounces  of  Apples.  It  will  look  neater 
if  boiled  in  a  basin,  well  buttered,  than  when  boiled  in  a 
pudding  cloth  well  floured  :  boil  it  an  hour  and  three 
quarters,— but  the  surest  way  is  to  stew  the  apples  first 
in  a  stewpan,  with  a  wineglassful  of  water,  and  then 
one  hour  will  boil  it.  Some  people  like  it  flavoured 
with  Cloves  and  Lemon  Peel,  and  sweeten  it  with  two 
ounces  of  Sugar. 

Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries, 
Cherries,  Damsons,  and  various  Plums  and 
Fruits,  are  made  into  Puddings  with  the  same  Crust 
directed  for  Apple  Puddings. 

Apple  Dumplings.  —  (No.  113) 

Make  paste  the  same  as  for  Apple  Pudding,  di- 
vide it  into  as  many  pieces  as  you  want  Dumplings, 
peel  the  apples  and  core  them,  then  roll  out  your  paste 
large,  enough,  and  put  in  the  apples ;  close  it  all  round, 
and  tie  them  in  pudding  cloths  very  tight,  —  one  hour 
will  boil  them  —  and  when  you  take  them  up,  just  dip 
them  in  cold  water,  and  put  them  in  a  cup  the  size  of 
the  dumpling  while  you  untie  them,  and  they  will  turn 
out  without  breaking. 
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Suet  Pudding  or  Dumplings. —  (No.  114.) 

Chop  six  ounces  of  Suet  very  fine,  — •»  put  it  in  a 
basin  with  six  ounces  of  Flour,  two  ounces  of  Bread 
crumbs,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  Salt  —  stir  it  all  well 
together ;  —  beat  two  eggs  on  a  plate,  add  to  them  six 
tablespoonsfal  of  milk,  put  it  by  degrees  into  the  basin, 
and  stir  it  all  well  together;  divide  it  into  six  dumplings, 
and  tie  them  separate,  previously  dredging  the  cloth 
lightly  with  flour. 
Boil  them  one  hour. 

This  is  very  good  the  next  day  fried.     The  above 
will  make  a  good  pudding,  boiled  in  an  earthenware 
mould,  with  the  addition  of  one  more  eg^9  a  little  more 
milk,  and  two  ounces  of  suet 
'Boil  it  two  hours. 

N.  B.  The  most  Economical  way  of  making  Suet 
Dumplings,  is  to  boil  them  without  a  cloth  in  a  pot 
with  Beef— or  Mutton  —  no  Eggs  are  then  wanted, 
and  the  dumplings  are  quite  as  light  without:  Roll 
them  in  flour  before  you  put  them  into  the  pot ;  add 
six  ounces  of  Currants,  washed  and  picked,  and  you 
have  Currant  Pudding  —  or  divided  into  six  parts,  Cur- 
rant Dumplings,  —  a  little  sugar  will  improve  them.  . 

Cottage  Potatoe  Pudding.  —  (No.  115.). 

Peel,  boil,  and  mash,  a  couple  of  pounds  of  Potatoes : 
beat  them  up  into  a  smooth  batter,  with  about  three 
quarters  of  a  pint  of  Milk,  two  ounces  of  moist  Sugar, 
and  two  or  three  beaten  Eggs. 

Bake  it  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Three  ounces  of  Currants  or  Raisins  may  be  added. 

Leave-out  the  Milk,  and  add  three  ounces  of  Butter, 
it  will  make  a  very  nice  Cake. 
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We  are  not  fond  of  Pickles, —  these  Sponge*  of 
Vinegar  are  often  very  Indigestible,  especially  in  the 
orisp  state  in  which  they  are  most  admired ;  —  we  re- 
oommend  those  who  have  any  regard  for  their  Stomach, 
yet  still  wish  to  indulge  their  Tongue,  —  instead  of 
eating  Pickles,  which  are  really  merely  vehicles  for 
taking  a  certain  portion  of  Vinegar  and  Spice,  &c, 
to  use  the  Flavoured  Vinegars,  such  as  Burnet  (No.  399), 
Horseradish  (No.  399*),  Tarragon  (No.  396),  Mint 
(No.  397),  Cress  (Nos.  397*,  401,  403,  405*,  453, 
457),  &c. :  by  combinations  of  these,  a  relish  may 
easily  be  composed,  exactly  in  harmony  with  the  palate 
of  the  eater. 

The  Pickle  made  to  preserve  Cucumbers,  &c.  is  ge- 
nerally so  strongly  impregnated  with  Garlick,  Mus* 
tard,  and  Spice,  &c.  that  the  original  flavour  of  the 
Vegetables  is  quite  overpowered ;  and  if  the  eater  shuts 
his  Eyes,  —  bis  Lingual  nerves  will  be  puzzled  to  in- 
form him  whether  he  is  munching  an  Onion  or  a 
Cucumber,  &c,  and  nothing  can  be  more  absurd- than 
to  pickle  Plums,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Currants,  Grapes, 
die. 

The  strongest  Vinegar  must  be  used  for  Pickling : — 
it  must  not  be  boiled,,  (or  the  strength  of  the  Vinegar 
and  Spices  will  be  evaporated).  —  By  parboiling  the 
Pickles  in  brine,  they  will  be  ready  in  half  the  time 
they  are  when  done  in  the  usual  manner,  —  of  soaking 
them  in  cold  salt  and  water  for  six  or  eight  days. — When 
taken  out  of  the  hot  brine,  let  them  get  cold,  and  quite 
dry  before  you  put  them  into  the  Pickle.  —  To  assist 
the  preservation  of  Pickles,  a  portion  of  salt  is  added, 
and  for  the  same  purpose,  and  to  give  flavour, — Long 
Pepper, — Black  Pepper, — White  Pepper — Allspice, — 
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Ginger,  —  Cloves,  —  Mace,  —  Garlick,  —  Mustard,  — 
Horseradish,  —  Shallots,  and  Capsicum. 

The  following  is  the  best  method  of  preparing  the 
Pickle, — as  cheap  as  any,— and  requires  less  care  than 
any  other  way. 

Bruise  in  a  mortar  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  above 
Ingredients ; — put  them  into  a  stone  jar  with  a  quart  of 
thfe  strongest  Vinegar,  stop  the  jar  closely  with  a  bung, 
—  cover  that  with  a  bladder  soaked  with  Pickle,  set  it 
on  a  trivet  by  the  side  of  the  fire  for  three  days,  well 
shaking  it  up  at  least  three  times  in  the  day. — By  pound" 
ing  the  Spice,  half  the  quantity  is  enough,  and  the  Jar 
being  well  closed,  and  the  infusion  being  made  with  a  mild 
heat,  there  is  no  loss  by  evaporation. 

To  enable  the  articles  pickled  to  more  easily  and 
speedily  imbibe  the  flavour  of  the  Pickle  they  are 
immersed  in,  previously  to  pouring  it  on  them  —  run  a 
larding  pin  through  them  in  several  places. 

The  Spices,  &c.  commonly  used,  are  those  mentioned 
in  the  Receipt  for  pickling  Walnuts,  which  is  also  an 
excellent  Savoury  Sauce  for  cold  meats. 

The  flavour  may  be  varied  ad  infinitum,  by  adding 
Celery,  Cress  Seed,  or  Curry  Powder,  (No.  455,)  or  by 
taking  for  the  Liquor  any  of  the  flavoured  Vinegars, 
&c.  we  have  enumerated  above,  and  see  the  receipts 
between  (Nos.  395  and  421.) 

Pickles  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place,  in  unglazed 
Earthenware,  or  Glass  Jars  which  are  preferable,  as 
you  can,  without  opening  them,  observe  whether* they 
want  filling  up:  they  must  be  very  carefully  stopped 
with  well  fitting  Bungs,  and  tied  over  as  closely  as  nos** 
sible  with  a  bladder  wetted  with  the  Pickle ;  and  if  to 
be  preserved  a  long  time,  after  that  is  dry,  it  must  be 
dipped  in  Bottle  Cement,  see  page  140. 

When  the  Pickles  are  all  used,  boil  up  the  liquor 
with  a  little  fresh  spice. 
To  Walnut  Liquor  may  be  added  a  few  Anchovtes 
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and  Eshattots:  let  it  stand  till  it  is  quite  clear,  and 
bottle  it:  thus  you  may  furnish  your  table  with  an 
.excellent  savoury  keeping  sauce  for  Hashes,  Made 
Dishes,  Fish,  &c.  at  very  small  cost,  see  (No*  439.) 

Jars  should  not  be  more  than  three  parts  filled  with 
the  articles  pickled,  which  should  be  covered  with  Pickle 
at  least  two  inches  above  their  surface ;  —  the  liquor 
wastes,  and  all  of  the  articles  pickled,  that  are  not 
covered,  are  soon  spoiled. 

When  they  have  been  done  about  a  week,  open  the 
Jars,  and  fill  them  up  with  Pickle. 

Tie  a  wooden  spoon,  full  of  holes,  round  each  jar, 
to  take,  them  out  with. 

If  you  wish  to  have  Gherkins,  &c.  very  Green,  this 
may  be  easily  accomplished  by  keeping  them  in  Vinegar, 
sufficiently  hot,  till  they  become  so. 

If  you  wish  Cauliflowers,  Onions,  &c.  to  be  White, 
use  distilled  Vinegar  for  them. 

.  To  entirely  prevent  the  mischief  arising  from  the 
action  of  the  Acid,  upon  the  metallic  utensils  usually 
employed  to  prepare  Pickles,  the  whole  of  the  process  is 
directed  to  be  performed  in  unglazed  Stone  Jars. 

N.B.  The  maxim  of  "  Open  your  Mouth,  and  shut 
your  Eyes"  cannot  be  better  applied  than  to  Pickles ; 
and  the  only  direction  we  have  to  record  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  complexion,  is  the  joke  of  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  — "  If  their  colour  does  not  please  yon, 
send  'em  to  Hammersmith," — "  that's  the  way  to 
Turnkam  Green," 

Gherkins. — (No.  116.) 

Put  them  into  (unglazed)  Stone  pans,  cover  them 
with  a  brine  of  salt  and  water,'  made  with  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  salt  to  a  quart  of  water,  cover  them  down, 
set  them  on  the  hearth  before  the  fire  for  two  or  three 
days  till  they  begin  to  turn  yellow  ;  then  put  away  the 
water,  and  cover  them  with  hot  Vinegar,  set  them 
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again  before  the  fire,  keep  them  hot  till  they  become 
Green ;  then  pour  off  the  vinegar,  and  cover  them 
with  a  Pickle  of  fresh  vinegar,  &d.  the  same  as  directed 
\xx  the  following  receipt  for  Walnuts  (leaving  out  the 
shallots),  cover  them  with  a  bung,  bladder,  and  leather. 

Walnuts.  —(No.  117.) 

Make  a  bring  of  Salt  and  Water,  in  the  proportion 
of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Salt,  to  a  quart  of  Water  — 
put  the  Walnuts  into  this  to  soak  for  a  week  —  or  if 
you  wish  to  soften  them  so  that  they  may  be  soon 
ready  for  eating  —  run  a  larding  Pin  through  them  in 
half  a  dozen  places  —  this  will  allow  the  Pickle  to 
penetrate,  and  they  will  be  much  softer,  and  of  better 
flavour,  and  ready  much  sooner  than  if  not  perforated : 

—  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  such  brine,  and  give 
them  a  gentle  simmer  —  put  them  on  a  sieve  to  drain  — 
then  lay  them  on  a  fish  plate,  and  let  them  stand  in 
the  air  till  they  turn  black  —  this  §may  take  a  couple 
of  days  —  put  them  into  Glass,  or  unglazed  Stone  Jars 
- —  fill  these  about  three  parts  with  the  Walnuts,  and 
fill  them  up  with  the  following  Pickle. 

To  each  quart  of  the  strongest  Vinegar  put  an  ounce 
rotf  Black  Pepper,  same  of  Ginger,  same  of  Shallots, 

-  same  .of  Salt,  and  half  an  ounce  of  Allspice,  and  half 
a  dradhm  of  Cayenne.  Put  these  into  a  stone  jar, 
cover  it  with  a  bladder,  wetted  with  the  pickle  — *  tie 
over  that  some  leather*  and  set  the  Jar  on  a  trivet,, 
by  the  side  of  the  fire,  for  three  days,  shaking  it  up 

i  three  times  a  day,  and  then  pour  it  while  hot  to  the 
Walnuts,  and  cover  them  down  with  Bladder,  wetted 
with  the  Pickle,  leather,  &c. 

French  Beans  —  Nasturtiums,  &c. — (No.  118.) 

When  young,  —  and  most  other  small  green  Veget- 
ables, may  be  pickled  in  the  same  way  as  Gherkins. 
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Beet  Roots.— (No.  119.) 
Boil  gently  till  they  are  full  three  parts  done  (this 
will  take  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half), 
then  take  them  out,  and  when  a  little  cooled,  peel 
them,  and  cut  them  in  slices  about  half  an  inch  thick. 
Have  ready  a  pickle  for  it,  made  by  adding  to  each 
quart  of  Vinegar,  an  ounce  of  Black  Pepper,  half  an 
ounce  of  Ginger  pounded,  same  of  Salt,  and  of  Horse- 
radish cut  in  thin  slices,  and  you  may  warm  it  if  you 
like,  with  a  few  Capsicums,  or  a  little  Cayenne ;  — 
put  these  ingredients  into  a  Jar,  stop  it  close,  add 'let 
them  steep  three  days  on  a  trivet  by  the  side  of  the 
fire  —  theu,  when  cold,  pour  the  clear  liquor  on  the 
Beet  Root,  which  have  previously  arranged  in  a  jar. 

Red  Cabbage. — (No.  120.) 

Get  a  fine  purple  Cabbage  —  take  off  the  outside 
leaves  —  quarter  it  —  take  out  the  stalk  —  shred  the 
leaves  into  a  cullender  —  sprinkle  them  with  salt  — *• 
let  them  remain  till  the  morrow  —  drain  them  dry  — 
put  them  into  a  Jar,  and  cover  them  with  the*  pickle 
ordered  for  Beet  Roots. 

Onions.— (No.  121.) 
The  small  round  silver  button  Onions,  about  as  b^ 
as  a  Nutmeg,  make  a  very  nice  Pickle.— Take  off  their 
too  coats,—  have  ready  a  stewpan,  three  parts  filled  with 
boiling  water,  into  which  put  as  many  Onions  as  will 
cover  the  top;  as  soon  as  they  look  clear,  immediately 
take  them  up  with  a  spoon  full  of  holes,  and  lay  them 
on  a  cloth  three  times  folded,  and  cover  them  wish 
another  till  you  have  ready  as  many  as  you  wish :  when 
they  are  quite  dry,  put  them  into  jars,  and  cover  them 
with  hot  Pickle,  made  by  infusing  an  ounce  of  Horse- 
radish, same  of  Allspice,  and  same  of  Black  Pepper, 
and  same  of  Salt,  in  a  quart  of  best  White  Wine  Vine- 
gar, in  a  stone  jar,  on  a  trivet  by  the  side  of  the  fire 
for  three  days,  keeping  it  well  closed ;  —when  cold, 
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bung  them  down  tight,  and  cover  them  with  bladder 
wetted  with  the  pickle,  and  leather. 

Cauliflowers  or  Brocoli.  —  (No.  122.) 

Choose  those  that  are  hard,  yet  sufficiently  ripe  — 
cut  away  the  leaves  and  stalks. 

Set  on  a  stewpan  half  full  of  water,  salted  in  propor- 
tion of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Salt  to  a  quart  of  water 

—  throw  in  the  Cauliflower  —  let  it  heat  gradually, 
when  it  boils  take  it  up  with  a  spoon  full  of  holes,  and 
spread  them  on  a  cloth  to  dry  before  the  fire,  for 
twenty-four  hours  at  least  —  when  quite  dry,  put  them; 
piece  by  piece,  into  jars  or  glass  tie-overs  —  and  cover 
them  with  the  pickle  we  have  directed  for  Beet  Root, 

—  or  make  a  pickle  by  infusing  three  ounces  of  the 
Curry  Powder  (No.  455)  for  three  days  in  a  quart  of 
Vinegar,  by  the  side  of  the  fire. 

Nasturtiums  are  excellent  prepared  as  above. 

Indian  or  Mixed  Pickle — Mango  or  Piccalillj. 
—  (No.  123.)  ' 

The  flavouring  ingredients  of  Indian  Pickles 
are  a  compound  of  Curry  Powder,  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  Mustard  and  GarHck. 

The  following  will  be  found  something  like  the  real 
Mango  Pickle,  especially  if  the  Garlick  be  used  plenti- 
fully. To  each  gallon  of  the  strongest  Vinegar  put  four 
ounces  of  Curry  Powder  (No*  455),  same  of  Flour  of 
Mustard,  (some  rub  these  together,  with  half  a  pint  of 
Salad  Oil,)  three  of  Ginger  bruised  —  and  two  of  Tur- 
meric, half  a  pound  (when  skinned)  of  Shallots,  (slightly 
baked  in  a  Dutch  oven),  two  ounces  of  Garlick,  pre- 
pared in  like  manner,  a  quartef  of  a  pound  of  Salt,  and 
two  drachms  of  Cayenne  Pepper. 

Put  these  ingredients  into  a  stone  jar,  cover  it  with 
a  bladder  wetted  with  the  pickle,  and  set  it  on  a  trivet 
by  the  side  of  the  fire  during  three  days,  shaking  it  up 
three  times  a  day  —  it  will  then  be  ready  to  receive 
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Gneririns— sliced  Cucumbers— sliced  Onions — Button' 
Onions  —  Cauliflowers  —  Celery  —  Brocoli  —  French 
Beans  —  Nasturtiums — Capsicums,  and  small  green 
Melons.  The  latter  must  be  slit  in  the  middle  suffi- 
ciently to  admit  a  marrow  spoon,  with  which  take 
out  all  the  seeds  —  then  parboil  tjie  melons  in  a  brine 
that  will  bear  an  egg,  dry  them,  and  fill  them  with 
Mustard  Seed  and  two  Cloves  of  Garlick,  and  bind  the 
Melon  round  with  packthread. 

Large  Cucumbers  may  be  prepared  in  like  manner. 

Green  Peaches  make  the  best  imitation  of  the  Indian 
Mango. 

The  other  articles  are  to  be  separately  parboiled 
(excepting  the  Capsicums)  m  a  brine  of  Salt  and 
Water  strong  enough  to  bear  an  egg —  taken  out  and 
drained  —  and  spread  out  and  thoroughly  dried  in  the 
sun  —  on  a  stove — or  before  a  fire,  for  a  couple  of 
days,  and  then  put  into  the  Pickle. 

Any  thing  may  be  put  into  this  Pickle,  except  Red 
Cabbage  and  Walnuts. 

It  will  keep  several  years. 
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The  figure*  under  *<*•  refer  to  the  Receipts  —  those  preceded  6jr  p.  to  the 
Pages  —  those  marked  Ap.  refer  to  the  Receipts  in  the  Appendix. 


No.. 
Acid  of  Lemon,  Artificial  •  •  407* 
Accum    on    Ad  alterations, 

quoted.  Note  to 435 

An  Alderman  in  Chains  •  •  •     57 
Alamode  Beef,  or  Veal,  or 

English  Turtle 502 

Allspice,  Essence  of- 41 2 

-,  Tincture  of 413 

Albion  House,  Aldersgate- 
Street,  p.  202,  and  N.B. 
to  292. ■•• 
Almond  Custards  (Ap.  No. 
S4.) 

Anchovy   Sauce    270 

- — ;~^  Essence *  •  •  433 

, ;  Toast 573 

Butter  \    .«4 

-Paste    5  *° 

Powder 435 

'  to  keep  them  well, 

Obs.to 270 

Mr.  Burgess's  Es- 
sence of,  iu  Note  to  •  •  •  •  433 
Apicius,  his  Sauce  for  boiled 

Chicken,  p.  37. 
Appetite  good,  why  the  best 
Sauce,  p.  63. 

— —  to  refresh,  p.  42* 

-^— ^—  II  y  a  trois  sortes, 

Note  to  p.  40. 
Appert,  his  Art  of  Preserv* 

ing  Vegetables,  p.  112. 
Apple  Fie  (Ap.  No.  32.) 

Pudding,    boiled,    p. 

518. 
— -  DumpUags,  do. 


No 
Apple  Tart,  creamed,  (Ap. 

No.  33.) 
Apples,  to  dry  (Ap.  No.  83.) 

Apple  Sauce '•  •  •  •  304 

Apothecaries'  Hail,  N.B.  to  369 
Apricot  Jam  (Ap.  No.  93.) 

Artichokes 136 

Jerusalem 117 

Asparagus 123 

Soup 222 

Arrack,  to  imitate  ••••••••  480 

Arbuthnot,  Dr.  quoted,  Pref.  p.  ▼. ' 
Abernethy,  Mr.  quoted,  p.  9. 

Bacon     < 13 

: —  Slicesof-  •  •  • 526 

Relishing  Rashers  of  527 

Sparerib,   to  Roast    53 


Bain-Marie,  Note  to  485  &  529 

Baking,  p.  92. 

Baked  Custard  (Ap.  No.  52.) 

Pears  (Ap.  No.  82.) 

Barley-water •  565 

^  Broth 204 

—  — ,  to  make  a  gallon 

for  a  Groat,  p.  274.  * 

Sugar  (Ap.  No.  90.) 

Drops  (Ap.  No.  91.) 

Basil  Vinegar,  or  Wine-  •  • »  397 

■  Sance    •  • 264 

Batter  Pudding,  p.  517. 
Beans,  French   133 

Bechamel   364 

Beef  Bouilli •  5, 238,  493 

how  nutritive  and  eco- 
nomical' •  •* •       5 
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No. 

Beef,  to  Salt 6 

Savoury    496 

*  Round  of,  Salted,  to 

boil 7 

—  what  the  outside  Slices 

are  good  for,  N.B.to*.**      7 

H-Bone   8 

Rib*,  and  rolled  ....       9 

— -  Baron  of,  p.  56. 

Sirloin  Roasted 19 

proper  way  to  carve, 

in  Note  to 19 

as  Mock  Hare 66* 

- — Ribs  Roasted SO 

Do.  boned  and  rolled    SI 

Steaks  to  Fry 85 

— —Steak   Pudding  (Ap. 

No.  S4.) 
— —  Season  for,  see  Note  to    94 

—  with  Onions 86 

to  Broil 94 

Macbeth'*  Receipt, and 

Le  Veritable  Bif-Uch  de 
Beaavilliers,  N.B.  to*  *  -  •     94 

—  to  Stew 500 

—  whh  Onion  Gravy  •  •  501 
— -Beef  Broth 185 

—  Broth  for   Glaze,   or 
Portable  Soup  or  Sauce  S52 

Gravy • 186 

— —  Strong  Gravy  ......  188 

— 7-CuUis    1B9 

— —  for  Poultry.  ore.   •  •  •  •  329 

Shin  of  Beef  Soup  •  ♦  193 

Tea 563 

to  Hash 486 

Shin  Stewed 493 

Brisket  ditto 494 

—  Harricot    •*, 495 

— —       Hunter's  Savoury, 

B^ked,  jor.Stewed 496 

Alauiode,    or  English 

Turtle*'** 502 

— t  to  Pot 503 

Bubble   and   Squeak, 

and  the  Tuue  of  •  • . 505 


No. 
Beef  Hashed,   and     Bones 

Broiled 505 

Cold,  Broiled,  fee.   ••  487 

$eer,  to  recover  when  hard  468 

— -  to  Bottle 468 

Cup 464 

Beet  Roots    1*7 

■  to  pickle    (Ap. 

No.  119.) 
Biscuit  Drops  (Ap.  No.  68.) 

Bishop,  Essence  of 413 

Black  Cock    71 

Blancmange,  (Ap.  No.  46.) 
Boilino,  p.  85. 
Boiled  Custard  (Ap.  No.  53.) 
Bonne  Bouche  for  Geese, 

Pork,&c. 341 

Brandy,  how  to  obtain  ge- 
nuine Cogiriac,  p.  387. 
Bread,  to  make,  p.. 508* 

Bread  Sauce -  •  3*1 

Sippets  Fried 319 

■ Crumbs  ditto 320 

■       Pudding,  p.  452. 

Brocoli •  ••  126 

-  Pickled  (Ap.   No. 

111.) 
Bride,   or  Wedding  Cake 

(Ap.No.56.) 

Brill 143 

Brains,  are  sadly  depeudent 

on  Bowels,  p.  9. 
Dr.  Cadogan's    Obs. 

thereon,  p.  11. 
Brain  Balls,  p.  347. 
Broiling,    see    the    4th 

Chapter  of  the  Rudiments 

of  Cookery,  p.  107. 

Brose,  Scotch 205* 

Brunswick  Tourte  (Ap.  No. 

45.) 
Broth,  see  the  7th  Chap,  of 

Rudiments   of   Cookery, 

p.  117.) 
Broth,  Block,  p.  37. 
— ,  of  Fragments,  p.  66. 
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No. 

Broth,  Beef ..i  185 

,  to  Clarify 252* 

,  Mutton  ■  • 194 

— ,  Mock  ditto 195 

r-,  with  Cutleti    • 490 

,  Scotch  Barley 204 

-,  for  Sick    564 

Browning,   to  colour  Soup 

and  Sauce,  &c 322 

B}11  of  Fare  for  a  Week,  p.  69. 
Buns,  Plain  (Ap.  No.  77.) 
— ,  Cross  (Ap.  No.  79.) 

,  Plum  (Ap.  No,  80.) 

,  Bath  (Ap.  No.  65.) 

BuRGsas,  Mr.  famous  for 
his  Essence  of  Anchovy,     > 

Note  to 433 

Burnet   Vinegar,    has    the 
same  taste. as  Cucumber  399 

Do.  Sauce    •   t64 

Butler's     Directions    for 

drying  Herbs 461 

- —  Do.  do.  Pickles 462 

— —  to  Market  for  Vege- 
tables, p.  467.  •   . 
Butler,  Obs.  on  the  business 

of  a,  Note  to  p.  44. 
Butter,  best  manner  of  melting  256 

to  recover  when  oiled  256 

Clarified    259 

Burnt    •- 260 

"  Oiled 260* 

Catholic  Fa m lies,  Cook- 
ery for,  p.  233  and  No.  224 

Cabbage %t$ 

Boiled   and    Fried, 

or  Bubble  and  Squeak-  •  505 

Do.  do.  Tune  of  .  •   505 

Cakes,  Common  Seed  (Ap. 
No.  59.) 

,  Rich  Yeast  Do.  (Ap. 

No.  60.) 

,  Queen  or  Heart  Do. 

Ap.  No.  61.) 
— — ,  Shrewsbury  Do.  (Ap. 
No.  63.) 


No. 
Cakes,  Banbury   Do.  <Ap. 

No.  64.) 
— ,  Savoy  or  Sponge  (Ap. 

No,  67.) 
,  Ratafia     Do.     (Ap. 

No.  71.) 
,  Almond  Sponge.  Do. 

(Ap.  No.  72.) 
,  Diet  Bread  Do.  (Ap. 

No.  74.) 
,  Derby  or  Short  (A  p. 

No.  87.) 
Calf,  a  fatted,  preferred  to 

a  Starved  Turtle •  •  247 

Head  to  Boil    1« 

Do.Hash 10 

Do.  Ragout  • 520 

Calf's  Head,  Mock  Turtle-  •  247 

Calf  Feet  JeHy 4*1 

Camp  Vinegar 403 

Carp  Stewed 158 

Carrots 129 

Soup ...••212 

Carving,  best  rule  for,  p.  49. 
Ancient   terms    of, 

p.  50. 
Dr.  Truster's  Book, 

teaching  th*  art  of,  p.  21. 

Catsup  of  Mushrooms 439 

Double  ditto,  or  Dog- 
sup,  p.  370. 

of  Walnuts 438 

of  Oysters -\  441 

of  Cockles ?•  442 

— —  trf  Cucumbers 399, 

^-~-  Pudding 446 

Caper  Sauce <•  274 

Mock   275 

Capon  to  Roast 58 

Capillaire •  •  •  •  476 

Caramel,  to  boil  Sugar  to, 

(Ap.No.85.) 

Cauliflower 125 

~,  pickled  (Ap.  No. 

122.) 

Candle 572 

A  A 
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No. 
Cautions  to  Carvers,  p.  49. 
Cayenne,  how  to  make  •  •  • .  404 

Essence  of -  405 

Celery  Soup 114 

Sauce  "* ...  f90 

— —   Seed,   substitute  lor 

Celery,  p.  lit,  note. 

ChtatUJy  Basket,  (Ap.  No. 
51.) 

Cheap  Soap • t*9 

Cheese  and  Tout 589 

Toasted 540 

Battered  ditto 541 

Pounded  or  Potted  •  •  54« 

Cheesecakes  (Ap.  No.  40.) 

■  Lemon    ditto 
(Ap.  No.  41.) 

■  Orange    ditto 
(Ap.No.4t.) 

,  Almond   ditto 

(Ap.  No.  45.) 

Cherries,  Dried   (Ap.  No. 

95.) 

Chervil  Sam <•••  f64 

Chili  Vinegar 406* 

Wine 405" 

Chicken.    See  Fowl. 

Pie  (Ap.  No.  16.) 

and    Ham    Patties 

(Ap.  No.  95.) 
Chops,  Mutton,  Pork,  Beef, 

to  Broil * 0J&93 

_  to  Fry t    85 

i.  to  Stew ••••  490 

-  Relish  for 49$ 

—t  Sauce  for ?  •  356 

Cinnamon,  Essence  of  •  •  •  •  416 

Tincture  of  •  •  •  -416* 

Claret,  best  Wine  for  Sauces, 

&c.  p.  145.     ' 

Clarified  Syrup 495 

Clarify  Broth t , . . .  25  J* 

Clove  and  Mace,  Essence  of  414 

_ Tincture  of  415 

Cackle  Catsup ~...  449 


No. 

CW,  boiled uf 

— -  the  Tail  filleted,  Note 

under *--....  149 

— «.  Slices  boiled*  ..♦.-..  t5\ 

— ■  Skull  stewed 156 

— —  Shaved  and  sold    for 

Whitings,  Obs.  to 153 

Cold  Meat,   to   broil   witfc 

leached  Eggs 4*7 

•  00.  to  warm  the  best 

way,  p.  65.  ■ 

Fish,  ditto. 

—  Sauce  for*  4SX  3?9, 

and  359. 
Veal,  an  excellent  Dish 

of - .......  51* 

Fowl,  ditto   -•- 33$ 

Colouring  for  Soup  and  Sauce-  St* 
— ■  a  frequent  Cause 

of  Adulteration Stt 

Committee  of  Taste,  p.  4. 

Consomme  •  •*  • -  •  •  •  *5t 

Coffee,  to  make,  p.  444. 
Cooks,  friendly  advice  to, 

p.  45. 

Hrat*  to,  p.  68. 

— —  Do.  when  they  have  a 

very  large  Dinner,  p.  79. 
Cause  of  the  Scarcity 

of  good  ones,  p.  404. 
— —  Deserve  good  Wages, 

p.  14. 
A  Manor,  given  to  one 

by    William    the    Con- 
queror, p. -IS. 
Obs.  concerning  their 

Health,  Note  to  p.  19. 
Cook -Teaser,  where  net  to 

put  him,  p.  52. 
Cooking  Animals,  dine  only 

once  a  month,  p.  5. 
Cookery,  Descartes'  Obser- 
vations on,  pi  7. 
— —  Dr.  Johnson's   ditto, 

p.  8. 
,  Theory  of,  p.  10. 
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No. 
Cookery,  Importance  of,  p.  11, 

** Dr.  Stark,  p.  ▼.  &  vi* 

— ■—  The  .Analeptic  part  of 

Physic,  p.  6. 
-  '  '     Dr.  Mandeville*  p.  Vi. 
— — —  Arbuthnot,  p.vi. 
— *—  Parmenticr,  p.  i*. 
■    ■  -  Sylvester's   Obs.   on, 

Note  to  p.  9, 
*— —  best  Bookson,  Note  to  p.  9. 
Theory   of  the    Pro- 
cesses of,  from  the  Ency- 

eJopad.  Brit.  —  Note  to 

p.  10, 
List  of  200  Bodes  of, 

p.  24.. 
Opinion  of  a  Cook  on 

them,  p.  22. 
Coquas  Magnus,  or  Master 
-      Kitchiuer,  p.  12. 
Coulis,  or  Thickened  Gravy  189 
Coup  d'apves,  p.  124. 

Crab,  to  boil. -.- 177 

Cray  Fish  Soap- 235 

Ditto,  pounded  aKvts, 

recommended  by  Mons. 

Clerment    235 

Cream,  clouted -  •  •  •  388 

Cranberry  Tart  (Ap.  No.  37.) 
Croquante  of  Paste  (Ap.  No. 

86..). 
Cottage  Fotaioe    Podding 

(Ap.No.  115.) 

Crisp  Paisley. ...  * * •  318 

Currant.  Jelly  •  • 479* 

Curry  Powder *  •  455 

Soup *  249 

Sauce 348 

Carry  Balls 382 

— -  to  dress •».....  497 

Caiacoa,  how  to  make  •  ••  •  474 
Custard  Padding,  p.  452. 

CyderCup    ••  465 

Culinary  Curiosities,  p.  33. 
Crane,  p.  35. 
Curlews,  p.  35.  . 


No. 
Cat-in-gely,  p.  36. 
Corks,  p.  140. 
Cement  for  Sealing  pottles, 

p.  140. 
Caw-Caw  Bones,  N.B.  to*  •       1 

Cow-Heel,  to  dress    18* 

Cress  Sauce    264 

Vinegar 397* 

Cucumber  Stewed  .-.•••»•  135 

Vinegar 399 

— .to  preserve  (Ap. 

No.  98.) 
Carp,  to  Stew   ........«•  158 

Charity,  the  greatest,  p.  17. 

Devil .538 

his  Venison,  p.  34. 

—  Sauce  for,  p.  333. 

Biscuit  •  ••••>•• 574 

Dallaway's  Servant's  Moni- 
tor quoted,  p.  58* 
Damson  Cheese  (Ap.  No.  89.) 
Digestion,.lu>w  important,  p.  8. 
Digester,  p.  293. 

Dripping,  to  clarify   83 

Mrs.  Melroe  and  Dr. 

Starts  Obs,  on 83 

Soup 239 

Duck,  to  Roast 61 

Bonne-Boache  for   •  •  341 

to  Hash — ....  530 

Cold,  to  Warm 535 

Wild,  to  Beast 74 

Dutch  Salad,  Obs.  to   •  •  •  •  372 
Dinner,  seven  chances  against 
its  being  properly  dressed, 
p.  13. 

Hints  for.  preparing    . 

a  large,  p.7B,79. 
■  —  Invitation  to,  p.  38. 
— - —  Importance  of  punc- 
tuality, tlie  only  act  which 
cannot,  .he  postponed, 
p.  39. 

— ■ T    Arrangement    of 

Guests  at,  p.  45* 
'■  ■   —  Rules  for  Behaviour 
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No. 

at,  from  the  Accomplished 

Ladies'  Delight,  p.  28. 
Dinner,  Hints  for  providing, p.  41 . 
Obs.    on     Second 

Courses,  &c.  p.  41. 
Punishment  for  not 

being  punctual  at,  p.  48. 

Boileao'sObs.  p.  48. 

Hints  to  those  who 

dine  out,  p.  51* 
Edge-Bone    of    Beef,   see 

H-Bone 8 

— —  ways  of  spelling  •  •  •  •       8 
Education  of  a  Cook's  Tongue, 

p.  63. 
Eels  Stewed  Wiggy  'sway  164 

Pickled-' 161 

Fried 165 

Pic(Ap.  No.*2.) 

Eggs,  to  preserve  for  twelve 

Months,  see  N.B.  to  •••  •  547 

Sauce    267 

fried  with  Bacon  •  •  •  •  545 

Ragout 545* 

with  minced  Bacon  •  •  549 

Poached   546 

Do.  with  minced  Ham  548 

boiled  in  the  Shell   •  •  547 

Do.  for  a  Salad    ••••  372 

Various  ways  of  dress- 
ing, p.  435. 
Egg  and  Ham  Patties  (Ap. 

No.  88.) 
Epictetus,  a  Relish  for  •  •  • •     27 
EshaJlot  Sauce    ••-  294 

—  Vinegar 401 

Wine- 402 

Essence  of  Turtle 343 

ofHam 351 

where  to  buy  it    •  •  •  •  351 

of  Mushrooms  ••••••  440 

—  of  Oysters 441 

of  Anchovy  • « • 433 

— —of  Cayenne 405 

Lemon  Peel 407 

Ditto •  •  408 


No. 
Essence  of  Celery  •••••••  *  409 

Ginger  •  •- -  •  •  411 

Allspice    412 

Clove    414 

.Maee    414 

Cinnamon  *••••••-••  416 

Marjoram*  • 4t7 

Sweet  Herbs 417* 

Soup  Herbs •   420 

Eshallot    402 

Soup  Herbs  and  Sa- 
voury Spiee    •  •  • -    422 

Punch...* 471 

Epicure,  the  Editor's  Defini- 
tion of,  Note,  p.  5. 

the  temperate  man  the  - 

greatest,'  p.  7. 
Economy,  the  first  rate  of 
comfortable,  p.  77,  note. 

Fawn  • •  •      63 

Fennel  and  Batter  for  Mack- 
erel  ; 965 

Fish,  see  the  6tir  Chapter  of 

Rudiments  of   Cookery, 

p.  113. 

cold,  to  re-dress,  p.  65. 

fecundity  of,  p.  114. 

how    to    market   for,. 

p.  466. 

to  Stew ..*....   158 

Do.  Maigre  Soup  •  •  •  -  *23 

Do.  do.  Forcemeat  •  •  383 

Sauce    •  •  •  • '•  4S5 

to  pickle    *  •  161 

Forcemeat,  to  make 373 

Materials    used     for, 

p.  344.  *  "  ' 

for  Veal    ••• 375 

forTurkey    ••••••••  377 

. for  Goose.. 378 

- for  Hare 379 

Balls,  for  Mock  Turtle 

and  Made  Dishes  .  * .-  •  •  380 

Egg  do.    .....-.•*•  381 

Curry  do.» •  •  •  • 38t 

Zest,&c.  • 386 
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No. 
Forcemeat  of  Fish  for  Majgre 
Dishes    383 

—  To.  mix  Orange  wad 
lemon  Peel   %•*••  387 

Flip    466 

Flounders . 155 

Fowls,,  to  boil  one  half  and 

roast    the   other   at    tte.  . 

same  time,  p..  34, 

to  Boil-.. 16 

to  Roast     58 

— > — to  Broil 97 

——Hashed 533 

—  Pulled • 534 

todressCold    535 

-* — *-  Apirius's    Sauce   for* 

p.  36* 

French  Beans 133 

PickIed,(Ap.No.  118.) 

— . —  Tart  of  Preserved  Fruit 
(Ap.  No.  35.) 

Bread  and  Rolls,    p. 

508. 
Froth,  Roast  Meat  to,  p.  101. 
Frogges  Fried,  p.  36. 
Fare,Billof,  foraWeek,  p.69. 
Frying,  p.  104. 
Flavour^  agents,  employed  to 
Soups  and  Sauces,  Note 
under  p.  138. 
Flounders,  Fried  or  Boiled  155 

Fritters -* *  563 

Game,  Obs.  on,  by  Major 
Hawker.*..- •••••  ••••     6g 

— —  to  render  immediateljt . 
Ripe  for  Rafting,  p.  7  9. 

• Soup *•  •  •  342 

Garlick  Vinegar    •  • •  •••  •*  •  400 

Sauce    *72 

Gravy  ••••• 31* 

Giblets  Stewed *  531 

Soup.***  •*..•♦.••  ••  244 

fte(Ap,No.l4.> 

Gherkins,  (A p.  $Q.  116.) 
Gigot  de  Sept  JJeures,  N.B. 
to  • •  •♦      1 


No. 
Ginger,  Essence  of 411; 

—  preserved  (Ap.  No*.  97.) 
Gingerbread  Nuts  (Ay.  Ne. 

?6.) 
Goose,  Dr.   Stark  says,  is 

the-  most  nutritive  Food, 

p.  182. 

Goose,  to  Roast  •  •  • . 59 

— -  Do,  Alive ►%*-  •     59 

—  to.  persuade  one,  tp 
Roast  himself!!  p.  34. 

—  —  how  the  Liver  is  fat- 
tened for  the  Strasbourg 
Jies.    Tn  Note  to...  •  •  •  •     59 

to  Hash-. *..*..  530 

Green .....*     60 

Mock 51 

— -»-  Bonne-Bouche  for  •  *  341 
— —  Relish,  for,  p.  35. 
Gourds,   various    ways    of 

dressing,  p.  455* 
GauRMAND   defined,  Note 

under  p.  5. 
Gourmandise,       to      guard 
against,  p.  14. 

Goeseberry  Sauce 363 

GftAVY,  read  the  8th  Chap- 
ter of  the  Rudiments  of 
Cookery, 
■^-^-fot  Poultry,  Ragouts, 

fcc.%** •'  339 

-—Onion  • - 299 

—  Garljck  .-.  ...,-.*..  311 

-r^—  Game.  •••..•. 337r 

-r~~  for  Wild  Duck*  ••••.  338 

-r~-  Roasted  Meat 3*6 

-Boiled 327 

* —  Wow.  Wow  for  Salted 

or  Stewed  B«ef •••  325 

for  Grill*  and  Broils, 

fcc........  ...i«..  ..*..••  355 

for  Chops  and  Steaks  356 
~r-  Rellbh  for  Chops  and 

Steaks  .......,, 4il 

~-  CoULMeat.or  PowUrj, 
&c. 359 
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No. 
Gravy,  Hashes  of  Mutton, 

&c.    360 

Do.  Veal  ..•' 361 

for  Venison,  of  Wine  344 

Vinegar    345 

for  Venison,  of  Currant 

Jelly 346 

of  Motion    •  • . ». 347 

brown  colouring  for  . .  329 

Portable   *  •  252 

—  Soup •  200 

Vegetable  do. •  224 

Green  Pease 134 

Soup 216 

Maigre  do. 217 

Green  Gases,  preserved  in 

Syrup  (Ap.  No.  96.) 

Grill  Sauce 355 

Grouse 73 

Gruel,  Water,  various  ways 

of  making  and  flavouring  572 

Guinea  Fowl  •  •  •  •  • 69 

Glasse,  Mrs.  her  Cookery, 

p.  9. 
Gridiron,  p.  107. 

Haddock    157 

Findhom  do.    157* 

Haggles,  a  good  Scotch  •  •  •  •  488* 

Ham,  to  Boil 14 

to  Pot 509 

Slices  of  Broiled  •  •  •  •  526 

Essence  of   •  351 

where  to  buy  ditto  *  •  351 

Hare,  Roast 66 

Jugged •• .  -529* 

Soup «41 

Mock    66m 

Hashed 529 

i Pie,(Ap.  No.  11.) 

Harricot,  of  Mutton,  Lamb, 

'    Veal,orBeef 489 

ofBeef 495 

Hashes,  Mutton 484 

— -  to  warm  up- 485 

• Beef........; 486 

Hashes,  Veal ....511 


'    No. 

Hashes,  Venison    » *  • 529 

Cold  Calf s-head  •  •  -  •  519 

Ditto ia 

—  CalPs-head,  or  Ragout  520 

Hare- -.-.  539 

Dock  or  Goose  • S90 

Poultry,  -  Game,      or 

Rabbit    . 533 

Sauce  for  •  •  •  •  • 360 

Haunch  (See  H-)  Bone  of 

Beef 8 

Hawker's  (Major)  Obs.  on 

Game 62 

Sauce  for  Wild  Fowl .     62 

Herbs,  when   and   how  to 

<fry 4$i 

Herrings,  pickled  ........  171 

broiled  •  • 171* 

Red  ditto  ..........  175 

Horseradish  Powder 458* 

■  Vinegar .399* 

Housekeeping,   plan  of,  r>. 

20. 

Book,  p.  21. 

Horse  powdered,  p.  36. 
Hill,  Dr.  Author  of  Mrs> 

Glasse's  Cookery,  p.  9. 
Hanger,   Col.  quoted,    his 

Hints  for  guarding  against 

"  la  Gourmandise,"  Note 

p.  14. 
Hudson,  the  Dwarf,  served 

up  in  a  Pie,  p.  36, 
Icing  for  Fruit  Tarts,  &c. 

(Ap.  No.  31.) 
for  Twelfth  Cake  ( Ap. 

No.  84.)  • 
Indigestion,  p.  42. 
— -  Remedy  for,  p.  43. 
Invitations,   how  *to   send, 

p.  47. 

to  answer,-  p;  47. 

Indian,  or    Mixed    Pickle, 

(Ap.  No.  123.)      • 
Independence,  the  Road  to, 

p.  81.    ' 
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No. 
Italian  Salad,  see  Obs.  to  •  •  372 

Cream  (Ap.  No.  48.) 

Macaroons  (Ap.  No. 

70.) 
Irish  Stew,  Mrs. Phillips's..  488 

Do.  Mr.  Morrison's.  •  488 

Jack,  to  dress  * 158 

Jelly,  Ox-Heel 198 

Calfs-Feet.. 481 

of  Currants  and  other 

Fruits .479* 

Jerusalem  Artichokes    ••••  117 
Johnson's  Brandy  and  Li- 
queurs.    N.B.  to 471 

Johnson,  Dr.  quoted,  p.  8. 
Kay,  Mr.  of  Albion-House.    94 

Wines,  &c.  Obs.  to  •  •     94 

Turtle,    &c.   Note  at 

foot  of  p.  292. 
KsLLY'sSauce  for  Calf-head 

or  Cow-heel    311* 

■  Do.  for  Sauce  piquanteSll* 

Kid,  to  Roast 65* 

Kidneys,  to  Broil 95 

Kitchen-Maid,  business  of  a, 

p.  18. 
Kitchen  Fire-place,  best  Or- 
naments for,  p.  78. 
— —Chimney    should    be 
swept  often,  p.  6T. 

Utensils,  p.  116. 

Kitchiner,  Dr.  quoted,  Note  " 

under  p.  30,  arid  No.  572. 
Life,  the  Art  of  Invigorating 
and  Prolonging,  by  the 
Author  of  this  Work,  pub- 
lished by  Hurst '  and  Ro- 
binson,   90,    Cheapside, 

P-V.     ".'". 

Lamb,  to  Boil *  •  3 

toUoast   '••  40 

- — Sham  "Lamb  do.  ••••  40 

Hind  Quarter 41 

Fore  Quarter  •••••..•  42 

—  teg v.-  43 

- — Shoulder. '••  44 


.No. 
Lamb,  to  Gbosefy  do.  Not* 

to 51 

Ribs 45 

Loin - 46 

Neck - 47 

Breast 48 

Chops 99 

Shoulder  grilled   •  •  •  •  491 

Lamb's  Fry * .  498 

Larders,  proper,  p.  69.    • 

Larks •>• 80 

Leg  of  Beef  Soup.  See  Shin 

of  Beef  Soup. 
Lemon    Chips     (Ap.    No. 

94.) 

Syrup 39i 

Sauce • J73 

Juice,  artificial 407* 

Lemon  and  Liver  Sauce  *  *  *  $87 
Lemon  Peel  Essence*  •  •  •  •  •  407 

Quintessence  do.  •  •  •  •  408 

Tincture  do. 408* 

Lemonade  in  a  minute  •  •  •  •  477 
Liqueurs,  p.  124,  and  No.  471 
liver  of  a  Goose.  See  Note 

under 59 

Liver  and  Parsley  Sauce  •  »  287 

— ^-  Do.  for  Fish 288 

Lobster,  to  Roast •  •  -  88 

to  Boil •  •  176 

Sauce    ••....••••••  284 

.  Sauce  for  Lobster*  ••  •  285 

Soup - 237 

Potted 178 

'  Patties  (A p.  No.  27.) 

Sated *  •  372 

Spawn,    to    preserve, 

N.B.  to-.. .•••  284 

Liquamen  of  the  Romans, 

p.  37. 
Lacedfemon,  Black  Broth  of, 

p.  37.      •■ 

Do.  Sauce,  p.  S7. 

Macc&rorii ;......  543 

Soup,  see  Obs*  to  • »  •  20O 

Mackarel,  BoileXi  v. ;-...«  167 
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No. 
Mackerel  Briilod 169 

—  Baked 170 

—  Pickled .*..■.*.  .171 

—  Roe  Sauce  •  • •  266 

Made  Dishes,  Oh*,  on,  ace 

9th  Chap,  of  Rudiments 
of  Cookery. 

—  Economical  ditto  ••  ••  483 

Magaaine  of  Taste •••  463 

Maigre  Forcemeat •»•  383 

Mandeville,    Dr.,    quoted, 

Pref.  p.  r. 
Maimers,  the  importance  of 

good,  p.  49. 
Marjoram,  Essence  of  •  •  •  • 

Marrow  Bones *• 

Mastication,  importance  of, 

p.  331. 
Meat,  Soup Crom  any  boiled, 

p.  89. 
Maroe,  Mrs.,  her  Ecoooat- 
•  cal  Cookery-  quoted  •  •  •  • 
Melted  Butter,  p.  300, and 

No.  256. 
Minced  CoUops,  p.  400, 
lflncePies(Ap.No.S8.) 

—  Meat  (Ap,  No.  39.) 

Mint  Sauce  • 

— ~—  Vinegar 

Mock  Turtle  Soup 

Mock  do.  do.  by  EL  Lister 
Merlin'*  centrfranee  to  save 

ttouble,  &c.  to  Servant*, 

Mille  FeVilles  (Ap.  No.  44.) 
Moost  Aye   Sa«e-aU  Pud- 

ding,  p*  517.    • 

Moor  Game ••• 

Morels,  Qos.  on,  p.  126. 
Mulled    Wine,    Aromatic, 

Essence  for   ..........  413 

Mustard,  to  make ••  *  370 

where  to  buy,  N.B.  tp  369 

-^—  Do.  in  a  minute  • » •  •  •  369 
~~~De.tokeep«-«>"*  427  ; 
My  Pudding....i ••  554  ; 


417 
544 


83 


3Q3 
398 

247 
245 
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No. 
Manners*  barbarous  of  the 

16th  Century,  p.  28. 
good  effects  of  good, 

p.  49,  and  p.  27,  28. 
bed  effect*   of   bad, 

p.  49. 
Measures,  Glass,  ones,  p.  31. 
Meat,  how.lpng  it  muscha*^ 

to  be  tender,  p.  71. 

—  —  If  froaen,  p.  71. 

—  kiljingit  by  Electricity 
makes  it  tender  immedi- 
ately, p.  72. 

Marketing,  p..  76. 

Best  Rule  for,  p.  76. 

Do.  p.  69v 

Marketing  Tables,  for 
Meat,  p.  463. 

Poultry,  p.  465. 

Fish,  p.  466. 

—  Vegetables,  p.  467. 
Meat  Skreen,  p.  9&. 
Musician,    Epitaph    on    a, 

p.  H3, .     . 
Mutton,  to  Boil  a  Leg  ♦  •  •  •      X 

Neck    .       2 

— —  Boast  a  Leg  ••••»••.     24 

Do.  Saddle ?     26 

Shoulder 27 

Loin-.* 28 

Neck    •* 29 

Breast 3a 

Haunch    •  •  •  • 31 

Do-  Venison  .fashion  •     391 

or  Veal  Pie  (Ap.  No. 

10.) 

Mutton  Chops 92 

Do.  Stewed 4°0 

Broth.......  194&564 

- — Mockdo. 19$ 

Mutton,  to  Hash 484 

t —  Harrico .....*.  489 

Mulligatawny  Soup  «   •  •  ♦  •  249 
Mushroom  Sauce  ••....*»  305 

—  Do.  Brown  •-* 306 

«■■—  Extempore  ••••..••  307 
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No. 

Mushroom  Catsup 459 

Quintessence    •••...  440 

Marrow  Bones «...  544 

«- Vegetable,  p.  454. 

Musical  Epitaph,  p.  113. 
Music  of  Bubble  and  Squeak  505 

Nutmeg,  Tincture  of 413* 

Nutmeg  Grater,    the  best, 

p.  84. 
Omelettes,  p.  435. 
Onion,  Obs.  on,  p.  121. 

Pickled  (Ap.  No.  121.) 

;  Stewed  • 1ST 

' '  Gravy 331 

Young  Onion  Sauce*  •  296 

Sauce    •  •  •  •  297 

White  do.    298 

Brown  •  •  •  •  •  • 299 

•  Sage  and  Onion  •  •  •  •  300 

Orange  Jelly  (Ap.  No.  47.) 

Gingerbread  (Ap.  No. 

75.) 
Orgeat  (Ap.  No.  81.) 

Ox-cheek  Stewed 507 

- Portable  Soup  of  •  •  •  •  252 

Ox-Tails  Stewed 508 

Ox-Head  Soup 239 

Ox-Tail  Soup 240 

Ox-Heel  Jelly   198 

-Do.  Soup 240* 

Oysters,  how  to  feed  and  to 
preserve  their  lives, — and 
how   to   tickle   them  to 

death 181 

certainly  not  so  nutri- 
tive as  supposed,  N.B.to  181 
— — 'Natives,  those  that  are 
born  and  bred  in  the  Buro- 
•ham  Rivers,  Note  to«  •  •  •  181 

Essence  of    441 

Scalloped 182 

Stewed 182* 

— —  J?ried 183 

— —  'Sauce  '•'•' 278 

- preserved  in  Powder  •   280 


No. 
Oyster    Patties   (Ap.  No. 

26.) 
Osborne,  H.,  Cook  to  Sir  J. 
Banks,  p.  xiii.  p.  62. 

Do.  his  Receipts  for" 

Puddings,  &c. •  *•  560 

Oatmeal,    a  Substitute    for 
Bread-Crumbs,  p.  106. 

Paneakes  •  •  •  • 558 

Paregoric  Elixir*  •  • 570 

Pharmacopoeia,     Appendix 

to,  p.  *uY  • 
Parmentier  quoted,  Pref.  ix. 
Parsley  and  Butter   ......  261 

to'r>re*serveyN.  B.  to  261 

317 

318 

70 

241 


Souj 
Paste  for  Croquants,  or  Cut 


Fried 

■  Crisp 

Partridge 
"   ip.. 
Croi 
Pastry  (Ap".  No.  8.) 

for  Meat',  or  Savoury 

Pies  (Ap.  No.  2.) 
for  Boiled  Paddings 

(Ap.No;6.) 
— —  for* stringing  Tartlets, 

&c.  (Ap.  No.  7.)  , 

Pease,  to  Boil    ••••• 134 

: Pudding 555 

■ how  to  make  for  half 

the  usual  expense,  Note 

to •' •••  555 

Soups    •*••• '218 

Do.  in  five  minutes  *  •  555 

Curry    Pease    Soup, 

'  Note  to  *. * 218 

Celery  do.  do.  ••••'•• .  218 

Plain  Pease  Soup*  •  '•  •  221 

Parsnips*  •  •  ••  • 128 

Peristaltic  Persuaders,  p.  43. 
Peptic  Precepts  quoted,  p. 

43.-  • 

PeaPowder 458 

Perch,  Fried  •  •  •• 159 

Boiled  * 160 
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No. 

Perch,  Stewed •  •   158 

Pheasant   68 

Mock  do. &9 

—  Criterion  of  its  being 
"mamartijUe* 68 

Pickles,  p.  520. 

Ob*,  on 46* 

- —  wholesome  substitute 

for,  see  Note,  under  p. 

690, 

Pigeons,     Boast 78 

to  toil    ••••• 98 

or  Lark  Pie  (Ap.  No. 

IS.) 

Pig,  Bucking 56 

FftiMoes,  or  Sucking  Pig's 

Feet  •» 12 

PSquante  Vinegar •  •  453 

Plaioe  Pried 155 

Plain  Pound  Cake  (Ap.  No* 

57.) 

Plum  Pudding 553 

Plum  Padding  Sauce  ••♦•  £69 
Pound  Cake  (Ap.No.  58.) 

Poached  Eggs   •••• 546 

Poor  Man's  Sauce 310 

Do.  Soop  for,  p.  146\ 

and  No.  329,  &c 
Pork,  the  Season  for  it,  and 

the  Accompaniments,  &*.    49 
to  Boast  a  Leg 50 

—  to  Boil  do.    « • ii 

- —  to  Boast  without  the 

8k  in  ob 51 

Mock  Goose 51 

— -  to  L&mbify  the  Leg  of 

a  Porkling,  see  Note  to  •     51 

-•■—  Griskin*  •  •  •  • 52 

~—Sparerib  *-*«♦••.*..*     53 

Loin ...••••     54 

Chine   55 

to  Salt  Pork 6 

— -to  boil  Pickled.. -..♦  It 
— ■-*-  how  to  scare  after  you 

have  boiled  it    •  •  • 11 


No. 

Pork  Chops  to  Pry 93 

Sausages 87 

Peirrade  Sauce 365 

Portable  Soup 252 

Pot-top,  best  Fat  for  frying, 
Obs.to *••..     «3 

—  Liquor,  p.  66. 

to  convert  into  Pease 

Soup  in  five  minutes*  •  •  •  555 
Potatoes,  16  ways  of  dress- 
ing  • 1&2 

*-  to  re-dress  Cold  Pe*a- 

toes -_102« 

— —  Boiled  and  Broiled  •  •  103 

Fried  in  Slices 104 

— -  Fried  whole 105 

Mashed    100- 

—  Do.  with  Onion   •  •  •  •  107 

Scalloped 108 

Boasted    109 

under  Meat lid 

Balls HI 

Savoury    ±\% 

Snow    U4 

—  GipseyPie 115 

j— New««< 11*3 

^-™  Mucilage,  or  Starch*  *  448 
.Flour,  p.  3T$. 

t —  Colcaunou    108* 

Potted  Beef,  Veal,  Game, 

&c    • 503 

why  it  comes  in  at  the 

same  time  as  Mock  Turtle, 

Note  under 247 

Potted  Ham,  &c-.. 509 

Poultry,  to  render  immedi- 
ately ripe  for  Roasting, 
p.  72, 

—  .Marketing;  Tables  for, 
p.  465. 

Pudding,My 554 

Plum 354 

Do* <J<K Sauce  for- •••  269 

— -Suet  • 551 

Yorkshire 552 
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No. 
Puddings  Pease    •••••*••  655 

■  ■'■  Maccaroni    •»...»»*  543 
-~—  Costard,  p.  452. 

—  Batter,  p.  451- 
-~~- Bread    and    Butter, 

boiled  and  baked 557 

-*-*»-  Boston  Apple,  p.  450. 
-~-  Spring  Fruit,  p.  450. 

■  Nottingham,  p.  45 i. 
—  >  Newmarket,  p.  451. 

—-—Newcastle  or  Cabinet, 

p*  451. 
Vermicelli,  p.  458. 

—  Bread,  p.  453. 
— -  Custard,  p.  452. 

—  Boiled  ditto,  p.  45*. 
-*-*—  College,  p.  515* 

-  Rice,  Baked  or  Boiled, 

p.  515. 
>t .    Ground, p.  516. 
Puddings  and  Pies,Obs.  en, 

p.  511. 

Pudding  Catsap    446 

Puff  Paste  (Ap.  No.  1.) 
Palled    Turkey,    Chicken, 

kc 534 

Punch  directly 478 

^~- Essence  of,  N.B.  to. .  47i 

— — Do.  to  make 479 

Burger  souvenl  les  Cnistiiiers 

(de  la  necessity),  p.  19. 

Pig's  Pettitoes 1* 

Pearson,  Dr.  quoted,  p.  S3. 
Politeness,  ancient  roles  for, 

Note  p.  98. 
Porous,  p.  35. 
Pie,  Jeffery  Hudson  served 

up  in  one,  p.  35. 
Provisions;  bow  to  procure 

the  best,  p.  76  and  468. 
Pepper,  Obs.  on,  p.  12& 
— —  Double-headed  Boxes, 

p.  83. 
Qnsen's  Drops  (Ap.    No. 

**.) 


No. 

Quin's  Sauce •  ••  4*5 

— -  Ditto.  Obs.  on  Ann* 
Chovy's  Marriage  in  Nose 

to   i  433 

Rabbit,  Roast ...,     67 

Boiled -»»,•*•     17 

Broiled 97 

Soup     t«...  S41 

Pie  (Ap.  No.  17.) 

a  Welch    ,...,  539 

Ragout  Beef,  see  Obs.  to  493 

Sauce   ...♦♦....,♦,  3*9 

— —  Savoury  Powder  . .  ."•  457 
-~~-r  Quintessence  of  do. » *  460 

of  Poultry,  to  dress  5aG# 

Breast  of  Veal 517 

Raised  Pies  (Ap.  No.  5.) 
— -1-  French  Pies  (Ap.  No. 

18.) 

Ham  Fie  (Ap.  No.19.) 

Pork    Pie  (Ap.   No. 

21.) 
~« —  Lamb   Pie  (Ap.  No. 

*3.) 

Raspberry  Vinegar 390 

— -  Wine  or  Brandy  •  •  •  •  469 
— *-  Jam  (Ap.  No.  9*.) 
Red  Cabbage,  pickled  (Ap. 

No,  120.) 
Rhubarb,   various  ways  of 

dressing,  p.  453* 
Rice  Blancmange,  p.  516. 
— <—  Pudding,  p.  515. 

Ground  ditto,  p.  516. 

Sauee    3*1* 

Snowballs,  p.  516. 

Ripe  Fruit  Tarts  (Ap.  No. 

SO.) 
Roasting.  See  the  2d  Chap- 
ter of  the  Rudiments  of 

Cookery,  p.  95. 
Robert  Sauce  for  Pork  and 

Geese 34* 

Roe-£oat  do.,see  Obs. to  do. 
Rouge,  see  Obs.  to Q9S 
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No. 
Rons,  see  Obt.  to 257 

Rump  Steak  Broiled 94 

tewed 500 

—  Do.  with  Oniou  Gravy  501 

Do.  Fie  (Ap.  No.  15.) 

Roman*  eat  6  ve  Meals  a  day, 

p.  36.  • 
—p.  their  favourite  Dishes, 

p.  36. 
Uquamea  and  Garom, 

p.  37. 
Sack  Posset,   Sir  F.  Shep- 
herd's  467* 

Sage  and  Onion  Saoce  •  •  •  •  300 
Sally  Lunn  Tea  Cakes,  p. 

508. 
Salt,  to  prepare  for  table  •  •  371 

SaltFish    150 

Salting  Meat 6 

to  make  it  Red 6 

to  make  it  Savoury  •       6 

to  Pickle  Meat,  p.  149. 

Sandwiches    ••» 504 

Scotch  Haggles 488* 

Gravy,  see  Obs.  to  •  •  326 

Brose    205* 

Barley  Broth   204 

Beef,  p.  163. 

Soups   205 

Winter  Hotch   Potch  205 

Leek  Soup,  or  Cocky 

'  Leeky    205 

Lamb  Stew  •  •• 205 

Salads,  Evelyn's  Directions 

about 1S8»&372 

-* —  Dutch,  Italian,  J  rench, 

&c.  Obs.  to  •  •  •p..  *.••••  .372 

Sauce -  372  &  453 

Salmon,  Pickled   ••   161 

Boiled 162 

Broiled  •  •  • 163 

Sauce,    before  you  make, 

read  the  8th  Chapter  of 
Rudiments  of  Cookery, 
p.  133. 


No. 
Sauce, Anchovy  ••«•••••  270 

r  Apple   304 

Basil  Vinegar  or  Wine  397- 

Do.  when  to  dry  •  •  • »  451- 

Balls  for  Mock  Turtle  380- 

Bechamel 364 

Bottled  Oyster.  Sauce  278 

Beef  Gravy  forPooltry  329 

Bonne-Bouche  for.  a 

Goose 341 

Bread   321 

Browning •.  •  •  322 

Butter,  melted 256. 

Burnt  ditto 260 

Clarified  ditto 259 

Oiled  ditto    260* 

—  to  Recover   256 

>  Catsup  of  Mushrooms  439 

of  Walnuts    ......  438 

Oysters 441 

Cockles,  &c 442. 

» — for  Puddings 446 

-  Camp  Vinegar  ......  405 

« Caper    •.  •   274 

Catsup,  Cockle ?  442. 

^Celery 289 

Do.  Brown 290 

Chervil 264 

Chili  Vinegar ?405» 

Crisp  Parsley    318L 

Cucumber 19& 

Curry 348 

EggSance 267 

Essence  of  Turtle  •  •  •  •  343 

— ofHam <.'-•  351 

of  Mushrooms  •  •  •  •  440 

_  of  Oysters*  •••••-•  441 

Cayenne 405 

— — Anchovy  •  •  ••••••..433 

—.Lemon Peel •  ♦. 407 

— ; Quintessence  do.  •  •  408 

Celery 409 

Ginger  •  •  •  • 411 

Allspice  ......,••..  4if 

Clove    414 
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No. 

S  auCe,  Essence  of  Mace  •  •  414 

.   •  Cinnamon*  •••••••  416 

of  Soup  Herbs  •  •  •  •  420 

■     of  Soup  Herby  and 

Savoury  Spice   422 

of  Shallot 402 

—of  Punch 479 

Eshallot  Sauce 294 

Do.  Vinegar 401 

— -  Fennel  and  Butter  for 

Muckarel.&c.   265 

Fish  Sauce   ♦..--•..  4*5 

■   Forcemeat,  to  make  •  •  373 

~—  Balls  forMockTurtle  '380 

*  Egg  Balls 381 

*  Curry  do. 382 

—  Fish  Forcemeat 383 

Zest  do. •  • « •  386 

for  Veal 375 

to  mix  Orange  or  IA- 

mon  Peel   •  •  •  •  •  387 

— — —  Gravy     for     Poultry, 

Ragouts,  &c.  • 329 

for  Game 337 

Gravy  for  Wild  Duck  338 

—of  Onion 299 

— ~  ofGarlick 311 

-for  Roasted  Meat-  326 

for  Boiled 327 

■■      ■  m  Wow      Wow      for 

Boiled  Beef 328 

m*  Wine,  see  Venison  344 
■  Vinegar  for  Venison  345 

■  Mutton 347 

for  Grills 355 

—  Chops  and    Steaks  356 

■   ■■■     -  Cold  Meat  or  Poul- 
try  359 

Hashes  of   Mutton,  J  360 

&c.  •• $451 

ofVeal 361 

Relish  for  Chops  •••  •  423 

Gooseberry  Sauce    ••  263 

Garlick  do.  •  •  * 272 

— —  Do.  Gravy    311 

Do.  Vinegar 400 


No. 
Sauce,  Kelly,  M.  for  Calf 's- 

head  or  Cow-heel 311  • 

— -  Do.  Sauce  piquantc  ••311* 
Lemon,  Syrup  of  •  •  •  •  391' 

—  Lemonade  iu  a  minute  477 

Lemon  Sauce    273 

—  Ditto,  and   Liver,    or 
Parsley  and  Liver  Sauce  287 

Liver  Sauce  for  Fish  *  -  288 

Lobster  Sauce 284 

Sauce  for  Lobster*  •  •••  285 

Mackarel-roe  Sauce  * »  26*6 

Mint  do.  303 

Do.  Vinegar 398 

Mushroom  Sauce*  •  •  •  305 

Do.  Brown 306- 

Do.  in  five  minutes  •  •  307 

Mustard,  to  make    •  •  370 

— —  Do.  in  a  minute   •  •  •  •  369 

Do.  to  keep 427 

Oyster  Sauce    278 

Bottled  do. 280 

Onion  Sauce 297' 

Do.   white,  for  Rab- 
bits, &c.    •  ••• 298* 

Young  Onions  •••-..  jr96 

Fried  or  Brown  Onion 

Sauce 299 

Sage  and  do 300 

Ox-beel  Jelly    198 

Parsley  and  Butter  •  •  261 

Do.  fried 317 

— ^  Do.  crisp 31$ 

Pea  Powder 458 

-Pickles 462 

PiquanteVinegar  ••  ••  453- 

Plum-pudding    Sauce  269 

Poivrade  Sauce 365 

—  Poor  Man's  Sauce    •  •  310 

Potatoe  Mucilage  ••••  448 

Ragout  Sauce 329 

— —  Ragout  Powder-  •  •  •  •  457' 
Quintessence    of  Ra- 
gout Powder ••••••••••  400 

—  Rice  Sauce 321 

Sage  and  Onion  Sauce  300 
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No. 
Savcs,  Salad  Mixture  ••••  372 
Salad  Sauce 453 

—  Saace  Superlative*  •••  429 

—  Sauce-Box,  p.  75,  and 
No.  463. 

Sovoy  Biscuits  (Ap.  No.  69.) 

Savoys  •  •• 120 

Savoury  Salt  Beef 406 

t Vm,  Pasties,  flee.  (Ap. 

No.  lft) 
Scots  Gravy,  see  Obs.  to  ••  326 

CoUftf»"< 517* 

— -  Minced  do.  p.  400. 

Haggles    488* 

Barley  Broth   904 

Soup-herb  Powder,  or  Vege- 
table RdUU  •♦ 459 

Shallot  Sauce 294 

Wine 402 

Shrimps,  Potted    175 

Shrimp  Saoce    • •  •  •  283 

Shrub- w 479 

Small    Puff*   of  Preserved 

Fruit  (Ap.  No.  36.) 
Soda  Water,  Obs.  on  Note 
to  p..  42*. 

Sorrel  Sauce 291 

Sponge  Biscnits(Ap.  No.  66.) 

Sprouts  •••. 121 

Sparerib  of  Bacon,  to  Roast    53 
Spices,  Obs.  on,  p.  376. 
Soup  -  herb     and    Savoury 

Powder f  460 

i Spirit 400,421,422 

Spinage  ••••• *•  122 

Soup-herb,     or    Vegetable 

Relish    ,...,«..  459 

Stock,  first,  Note  to  •*••••  •  185 
— r-  second,  Note  to    •  •  •  •  185 

Stuffing  • •••  373 

far  Hare 379 

Goose 378 

Turkey 377 

Staling  for  Veal    374 

Suet  Pudding    551 

Syrup  of  lemon  Peel   ♦  •••  393 


No. 
Syrup  of  Lemon  •  .••••••  ..•  jpj 

Orange-.- • 392 

Stomach,  an  Englishman's 
Cooking  Kettle.  Dr. 
Hunter's  Obs.  on.  Wa» 
terhouse  do.  Note,  p.  1. 
Stomach,  the  Machinery  of 
life,  p.  7. 

Dr.  Cheyne'sObs.  on. 

Abernethv  do.  p.  9. 

Stomachic  rinclive   569 

Spring  Fruit,  .various  ways 
of  dressing,  p.  453. 

Sprats,  to  Broil 170* 

to  Pickle 171 

to  Stew 170*» 

Stewart,  his  excellent  Essen- 
tial Oils,  Note  at  p.  358. 
Store  Sauces,  p.  xii.. 

Obs.  respecting,  p.  14, 

etc 

Servants,   Maid,  Expenses 
of,  p.  16.        . 

The  Rev.  Wro,  Wat, 

kins'  excellent  Institution 
for  the  Encouragement  of, 
p.  18. 

Merlin's  Contrivance 

.  to  save  Trouble  to,  p.  28. 

Friendly  Advice    to, 

|fc54. 

Dallaway's   Monitor, 

Pi  58, 
-— r  Maxims  for,  p.  58. 
Swan,  p.  35V  • 
Seals,  p.  35. 

Skate -«  148 

Soups,  under  the  name  of  the 

article  they  are  made  of. 
Soup,  Obs.  on,  p.  117.   . . 

r  Cheap,  p.  120. 

-andBouilli 938 

Stewpans,  p.  117. 

Suet,  to  clarify,  for  frying, 

&c.** 84 

Suet  Puddings,  p.  521, 
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.-**'  No. 

_8*Bsnges,  to  fry.-*. 87 

Sweetbread)  to  fry  *  •  ^  *  * .  •  •     88 

i 1D0.  plain  ...-.  ....•= .     89 

Sweety  or  Short  and-  Crisp 
'  Tart  Paste  (Ap.  No.  4.) 

BeaKale 134 

Soles,  to  boil 144 

tofry 146 

to  stew 146, 158,  164 

filleted f  47 

State,  fried 154 

Tirt  Paste  (Ap.  No.  3*) 
Tartlets  ( Ap.  No.  34.) 
Taste,  the   Committee   of, 

Pref.  p.  x. 
Taste,   the    Magazine  of9 

p\75 *••  463 

Taste,  varieties  of,  p.  60,  &c. 
Tastes,sk  simp!e,Note,  p.64. 

Tammis,  Note  to   189 

Tankard,  cool    464 

Tarragon  Sauce 264 

Vinegar 396 

Tea,  to  make  ...... 550 

Tender, to  make  Meat,  p.  69. 

Tewahdiddle  •  •  • 467 

Thickening,  or  Rous 857 

Do.  p.' 129. 

Toast  and  Water 463* 

Toast  and  Cheese  ...*....  439 

Toasted  Cheese 540 

Tomata  Sauce   •  •  £98 

Mock  do.  •♦ 293 

Tongue,  to  boil •     15 

what   tb©   Roots  are 

good  for,  see  Obs.  to*  •  •  *     15 

Tooth-ach,  Cure  for 567 

Tripe 18 

Trifle  (Ap.  No.  49/) 
Truster,  Dr.  his  Art  of  Carv- 
ing, p.  81. 
Domestic     Manage- 
ment, p.  59. 
Truffles,  Obs.  on,  p.  125. 

TuTbot,toboil 140 

Turkey,  to  boil •  •  •  •  •     16 


No. 
Turkey,  to  fatten  and  whiten    16 

•^ Roast    •• '••    ST 

Hash,&c. 533 

Pulled 534 

Turnips •  •.••••  130 

— rs — to  mash*  •••••« .,« ..  •  131 
Turnip-tops    •••••••••••••  132 

Turnip  Soup  •• -••••  213 

Turtle,  to  dress ••  250 

— —at  Albion-House,  Al- 

dersgate-Street,  Note  to*  250 

Mock  do. 247,  &c. 

Mock  mock  do 245 

Turtle  Sauce • 343 

Essence 343* 

ftints  to  Turtle  Eaters, 

Obs.  to *  493 

—  2500  pounds  of,  eaten 

at  one  Dinner •  •  250 

— -  Morrison's    Preserved 

Turtle,  Note,  p.  288. 
Twelfth  Cake(Ap.  No.  55.) 
Vauxhall  Nectar,  to  imitate  480 

Veal,  to  boH » •       4 

<—  to  roast*. • 33 

r Fillet. 34 

-—  Loin 35 

< Shoulder  •••• 36 

— —  Neck,  best  end 37 

—  Breast* •• 38 

—  Sweetbread  '• .  • 39 

Cutlet 9(f 

Do.  Sauce  for •     90 

• Do.  full  dressed  ....  521 

-Broth    191 

Gravy 192 

*—*- Knuckle  Soup 193 

Stuffing,  Roger  Fow- 
ler's   • 374 

——Forcemeat ••••  375 

Breast  Stewed 515 

Minced 5U 

Hashed 511* 

Sauce  for 361 

1 excellent  Hot  Ragout 

ofColdVeal 512 
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Veal,  Putted 


— -  Breast  Ragout  • . 
—  Do.  with  Pease, 


Note 


Gay'i 

and* 


No. 
508 
517 

517 
518 
521 
Stt 
523 
5t4 


—  Veal  ORves 

—  Cutlets,  broiled 

Knuckle  to  Ragout  •  • 

Do.  with  Bios 

•  Gay's  Receipt  do.    •  • 
1  Ham  Patties  (Ap. 
No.  t8.) 
■  Ple(Ap.  No.  KU) 

Vegetables,  Obi.  on.  See 
lie  -5th  Chapter  of  the 
Rudiments  of  Cookery, 
p.  109. 

Vegetable  Essences,  to  ex- 
tract    417* 

—  Marrow*  p.  453. 
Marketing  Tables  for, 

p.  467. 
Venison,  to  Roast  a  Haunch    65 

Neck  or  Shoulder*  •  •  •     64 

to  Hash 598 

to  Veiiisonity  Mutton    38 

the  Devil's,  p.  34. 

— —  Wine  Sauce  for    ••••  344 

—  Sharp  do.  for   345 

—  8weetdo. ••  346 

Mutton  Gravy -  347 

Pasty  (A p.  No.  9.) 

Vinegar,  Sauce  for  Venison  345 

—  Burnet  or  Cucumber  399 

Basil 397 

Cress 397* 

Esballot ....... .401 ,  402 

Gariick 400 

Horseradish 399* 

Camp    403 

— ~  Piquant* 453 


No. 
Vinegar  for  Salads    ......   S93 

Tarragon 396 

Raspberry    390 

Sweet    and    Savoury 

Herbs,  Spices,  &c.  Obs.  to  306 

Green  Mint •  398 

-. Pyroiigneous,  Obs.  on  397* 

Vol  au  VentlAp.  Nb  25.  > 
Walnuts,  to  pickle  (Ap.  No. 
106.) 

Walnut  Catsup  .-.  - 438 

Water-gruel  immediately  • •  573 

various  Relishes  for  •  •  973 

Watkins,  the  Rev.  G.  bis 
Hints  to  Heads  of  Fami- 
lies, p.  17. 


Water  Souchy 
Welch  Rabbit   .... 

Wheat-ears    

White  Sauce 

White  Wine  Whey 
Whitings,  fried  . 


-.  156 
••  539 
..  81 
--  364 
.-  566 
••  153 
Whip  Sillabub  (Ap.  No.  50.) 
Widgeon  and  Teal    ......     75 

Wild  Ducks 74 

Wine  Sauce,  for  Venison,6oc%  344 

Woodcock 76' 

has  the  same  honours 

paid  to  it  as  the  Grand 

Lama,  Note  to 76 

Www  Wow  Sauce  for  Boiled 

Beef 398 

Weights  and  Measures  for 

Cookery,  Table  of,  p.  83. 

Weight,  the  Diminution  that 

takes  place  in  Cooking, 

p.  89.  • 

Yorkshire  Pudding    55* 

Zest 955 
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FAREWELL  TO  THE  READER. 


If*  now  have  made,  in  one  design, 
die  Utile  and  Dulce  join, 
&nd  taught  the  poor,  and  men  of  wealth, 
To  reconcile  their  tastes  to  Health. 
Restrain  each  forward  appetite, 
Xq  dine  with  prudence  and  delight, 
And  careful  all  oar  rales  to  follow, 
To  masticate  before  they  swallow. 
Tis  thus  llYosiA  guides  our  pen, 
To  warn  the  greedy  sons  of  men, 
To  moderate  their  wine  and  meat, 
And  "  eat  to  live,  not  live  to  eat/' 
For  the  rash  Palate  oft  bestows 
Arthritic  Lectures  on  the  Toes ! ! ! 
The  Stomach,  void  of  wind  and  bile, 
Shall  praise  oar  monitory  style, 

And  as  he  cannot  speak,  enlist 

Himself  as  your  ventriloquist— 

The  Head,  now  clear  from  pain  and  vapour, 

Shall  order  out  his  it:k  and  paper ; 

And  dictate  praises  on  these  rales, 

To  govern  gormandizing  fools. 

The  Legs,  now  fearless  of  the  gont, 

As  ready  messengers  turn  out, 


To  spread  our  volume  far  and  near, 

Active  in  gratitude  sincere. 

While  thus  the  Body,  strong  and  sound, 

Our  constant  advocate  is  found, 

And  pointing  to  receipts  delicious, 

Exclaims, "  who  reads  our  new  Apicius, 

If  he  has  brains  may  keep  them  cool, 

If  a  sound  stomach  and  no  fool, 

May  keep  it  so,  unclogged  by  food, . 

Indigestion's  sickly  brood, 

His  Hanger,  though  oppressive,  ease, 

His  Palate,  though  capricious,  please, 

And  if  with  care  he  reads  our  Book, 

In  theory  may  be  a  Cook; 

Learn  the  delights  good  rules,  procure  ns 

When  appetite  by  reason's  aw'd, 

(Zbno  alike  and  Epicurus 

Pleasures  combin'd  with  health  appland.) 

He  who  is  Stomach's  master,  he 

The  noblest  Empire  then  may  boast, 

And  at  whatever  Feast  be  be, 

That  man  alone '  shall  rule  the  Roast."' 


JUNIS. 
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